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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  <?.,  August  22,  1930. 

Sir  . At  the  request  of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities,  the  Office  of  Education  undertook  July  1,  1927,  a 
survey  of  the  69  land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  including  IT 
institutions  for  negroes.  The  survey  was  completed  june  30,  1930. 
The  expense  of  the  survey  was  defrayed  by  Congress  which  appro- 
priated $117,000  for  the  purpose. 

For  more  than  a half  century  these  institutions  have  grown  in 
importance  as  vital  factors  in  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  edu- 
cational progress  of  the  Nation.  However,  in  view  of  the  great 
changes  tha^Jiave  come  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  our  coun- 
try it  became  highly  desirable  to  mak§  a critical  study  of  the 
achievements  of  these'  schools  and  to  reappraise  on  *a  scientific  basis 
their  objectives  and  functions. 

The  surve^ydvl^l^»sic  data  and  information  which ‘can  be 
used  by  theseuistitutions  and  by  the  States  in  making  adjustments 
that_a^  necessary  to  develop  a more  effective  educational  program, 
and  to  render  increasing  service  to  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  Nation. 

In  [ order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  these  schools  and  to  assist 
the  public  in  more  fully  understanding  their  contributions  to  society, 
I recomfnend  the  publication  of  this  survey  report  as  a bulletin  of 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

' William  John  Cooper, 

, Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 


PREFACE 


It  is  thp  purpose  of  this  introduction,  first,  to  describe  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  United  States  Office  of  Education1 
undertook  to  survey  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
JJnited  States;  second,  to  indicate  the  purposes  for  which  the  survey 
was  undertaken ; third,  to  characterize  the  attitudes  that  have  con- 
trolled during  its  conduct;  fourth,  to  describe  the  methods  followed 
and  the  organization  developed  for  the  prosecution  o^  the  survey; 
fifth,  to  acknowledge  the  voluntary  assistance  rendered  by  institu- 
tions, individuals,  and  organizations,  a/l  to  list  the  survey  staff; 
and  sixth,  to  describe  briefly  the  form  >/nd  scope  of  this  report,  and 
to  call  attention  to  the  wealth  of  materfubasseinbled  that  will  repay 
further  study. 

In  the  spring  of  192G,  through  its  executive  committee,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  upon  the  advice  of 
. the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  invited  the  cooperation  and  suggestions 
of  the  Office  of  Education  with  reference  to  a .survey  of  the  lamb- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States. . This, undertak- 
ing did  not  originate  in  the  Office  of  Education  nor  in  any  other  office 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  presidents  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges had  been  discussing  such  a survey  for  some  years. 

On  April  22.  1926,  Dr.- John  J.  Tigert,  then  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, wrot(j>  to  the  ehairpnan  of  the  executive  committee,  of  tpe 
Association <of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  that  the  Office 
of  Education  “ would  not  cafe  to  enteV  into  any  arrangement  to  par- 
ticipate in  Sich  a survey  except  upon  the  basis  that  the  Office  of 
Education  be  in  charge  and  direct  the  work.  The  importance  of  the 
task,  the  conflicting  factors  involved,  and  the  necessity  that  the 
survey  agency  he  free  from  any  possibility  of  till1  charge  of  undue 
jnterest,  make  this  an  essential  consideration.”  \ 

Under  these  conditions  the  executive  coramittw&n  May  21,  1926, 
extended  a fennal  invitation  to  the  Office  of  Education  to  under- 
take the  Purvey.  In  the  letter  it  was  stated: 

The  time  has  come  when  the  college*  themselves  feel  that  there  should  be 
a national  study  of  these  agencies,  with  a view  to  determine  how  well  they 
are  fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  established  and  what  changes 


'The  mime  uf  (he  Bureau  of  Education,  wai  changed  to  Office  of  Ed&atlon  in  October, 
1028,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  . v 
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or  modifications,  if  any,  arc  necessary  In  order  to  enable  them  to  meet  more' 
effectively  the  new  situations  that  nre  arising.  We  feel  that  such  a study  Is 
n national  problem,  hflKjngto  do  with  the  work  in  all  of  the  States,  and  that 
the  in\estigutlon  should,  therefore,  he  headed  by  a national  agency,  and  the 
natural  agency  foi^the  study  is  the  C^iee  of  Education. 

I have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  members  of  the  executive  committee 
and  I am  now,  on  behalf  of  that  committee,  officially  requesting  you  to  make 
provision  for  such  a study. 

I can  assure  you  that  the  executive  committee,  as  well  ns  the  colleges  them* 
selves,  will  give  every  possible  cooperation  in  this  study  and  I am  certain  frqm 
It  will  result  policies  that  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  future  development  of 
these  colleges  in  their  relationship  to  our  agricultural  and  industrial  life. 

On  Muy  25,  1926,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  formally  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 
to  undertake  the  study.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hubert  Work, 
presented  the  matter  to  President  Coolidge.  The  President  gave 
his  approval  and  authorized  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  include  an  item  for  the  study  in  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1, 1927.  V 

When  the  project  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  duripg  the  hear- 
ings on  the  appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Congress  gave  assent  immediately,  with  the  result 
that  an  item  of  $117,000  was  included  in  the  appropriation  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  office  of  Education,  ‘i  to 
make  a study  of  the  organization,  administration,  and  work  of  the 
l^nd-grant  institutions,”  $61,000  being  available  in  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1027. 

It  was  contemplated  in  the  beginning  that  the  st,udy  would  re- 
quire two  years.  After  the  work  was  under  way  it  became  evident 
that  a longer  period  would  be  required.  Without  increasing  the 
total  appropriation  of  $117,000,  the  unexpended  balances  of  pre- 
ceding years  were  made  available  for  contir%tion  of  the  study  in 
the  third  year. 

The  following  statement  issued  by  Commissioner  John  J.  Tigert 
on  November  18, 1927,  defines  the  purposes  and  attitudes  of  the  Office 
of  Education  in  ufidertaking  the  survey : ^ 

(1)  The  Hurenu  of  Education  regards  the  survey  as  a National  study  of 
the  accomplishments,  the  present  status,  and  the  future  objectives  of  (be 
land-grant  tyi»e  of  education,  and  not  a collection  of  surveys  of  individual 
Institutions. 

(2)  The  bureau  feel*  that  the  success  of  the. survey  dejiends  largely  upon 
the  impartiality  and  thoroughness  with  which  it  may  discover  facts  and  make 
constructive  recommendations.  Therefore,  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  bureau 
to  maintain  entire  control  of  the  work  and  assume  responsibility  for  the  rei>ort 
At  the  same  time,  it  Is  planned  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  all  of  the  groups, 
agencies,  and  Individuals  who  are  now  organized  to  carry  on  and  promote'  the 
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interests  of  special  aspects  of  land-grant  college  education.  The  leaders  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  land-grunt  college  education  will  be  freely  consulted  and 
given  opportunity  to  express  opinions.  Close  contact  will  be  maintained  with 
the  services  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  articulate  with  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  The  bureau’s  staff  will  be  obtained  in  large  part  from  those 
ciurap*d  in  administration  and  instruction  in  the  land-grunt  colleges. 

(d)  In  the  broadest  sense,  the  functions  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  ns  defined 
bj  the  Morrill  Act  and  us  developed  during  their  past  history,  are  regarded  by 
the  Bureau  of  Eduiation  to  fx*  public  and  democratic  in  nature,  with  ideals, 
practical  purposes,  and  objectives  which  are  worthy  of  full  recognition  In  the 
field  of  higher  education.  * „ 

Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Arthur  J.  Klein,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Higher  Education,  was 
.placed  in  immediate  charge  of  the  survey,  and  a Rational  Advisory 
Committee  was  designated  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  chairman. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

President  It.  A.  Pearson,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Pork,  Md., 
representing  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges-  and  Universities. 

President  It.  S.  Wilkinson,  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  representing  the  Conference  of  Negro  Land-Grant  College 

Presidents.  * 

■ 

State  SuiH-rinteudeut  of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois.  Francis  G Blair 
Springfield,  111. 

President  L.  D.  Coffman,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
President  S.  W.  Stratton,  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Cam 
bridge,  Mass. 

President  Charles  A.  Lory,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado.  Fort 
Collins,  Colo. 

Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Director  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economies,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Deun  F.  B.  Mumford,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Missouri  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  has  performed  the  following 
services:  It  met  witl*  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  direc- 
tor of  the  survey  and  discussetf  and  approved  the  plans  of  procedure 
^submitted  bjr  the  director  of  the  survey.  The  sections  of  the  final 
report  as  tentatively  completed  have  been  submitted  to  the  individual 
members  the  committee  for  comment  und  suggestion  prior  to 
publication  of  the  report.  In  addition,-  individual  members  of  the 
committee  have  been  consulted  by  the  director  of  the  survey  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  procedure  and  policy  in  the  fields  with  which 
committee  members  were  especially  concerned.  - , 

In  harmony  with  the  fundamental  afthufjM it  was  determined: 
First,  that  the  study  should  be  a cooperative  on^and  that  the  funds 
available  should  be  utilized  primarily  to  direct,  coordinate,  and* 
xelease  the  efforts  of  individual  institutions  and,,  cooperating  organi- 
zations; secondly,  that  the  study  should  be  presented,  not  from 'the 
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standpoint  of  a collection  of  surveys  of  indivicjual  institutions,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  functional  lines  of  interest  and  activity 
that  run  through  all  or  through  a large  proportion  of  the  institutions. 

As  a first  step  in  the  definition  of  the  problems  that  concern  the 
entire  group  of  institutions  and  of  the  functional  fields-  that  would 
need  to  be  covered  by  the  survey,  the  director  of  the  survey^ visited 
38  of  the  land-grant  institutions.  At  each  of  the  institutions  lie 
met  as  a group  faculty  councils,  deans  of  schools  and  colleges,  and 
such  other  members  of  the  staff  11s  the' president  desired.  The  gen- 
eral problem  of  the  survey  was  presented  and  an  opportunity  given 
• for  questions  and  suggestions.  Appointments  were  then  made  with 
individual  members  of  the  staff,  and  at  these  individual  conferences 
two  questions  were  propounded  : 

First.  What  problems  in  the  field  of  interest  of  the  person  being 
interviewed  lie  would  like  to  have  tlie~ survey  consider:  and  secondly, 
who  in  his  field  in  the  United  States  was  best  qualified  to  assist  in  the 
undertaking?  Individual  conferences  lasting  from  one  to  three  hours 
each  were  thus  held  with  approximately  TOO  presidents,  deans,  direc- 
tors. professors,  and  members  of  the  administrative  stuffs  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities.  Notes  ware  made  listing  the  prob- 
lems suggested  by  individuals  and  t lie  personnel  recommended  for 
prosecutioirof  the  work.  The  problems  suggested  were  then  classified 
and  grouped  in  accordance  with  the  fields  of  interest  that  indicated 
substantial  unity  of  concern.  Upon  the  basis- of  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  personnel  to  assist  in  the  survey,  frequency  tabfcs  for  each  field 
were  constructed.  From  these  tables  it  was  possible  to  reach  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  specialists  in  each  field  who  would  command  the 
largest  degree  of  confidence  of  the  workers  in  that  field.  This  prelim- 
inary study  served  to  define  the  problems  that  would  need  fo  be  con- 
sidered and  to  determine  the  personnel  that  should  be  called  in  to 
assist  upon  the  survey.  * 

Final  analysis  of  the  problems  resulted  in  a classification  under 
the  following  general  heads: 

1.  Control  and  administrative  organization. 

2.  Business  management  and  finance. 

«►  ^ 3.  Work  of  the  registrar. 

4.  Alumni  and  former  students. 

5.  Student  relations  and  welfare. 

6.  Staff.  % 

7.  Library.  * 

8.  Agriculture. 

- 9.  Engineering. 

10.  Home  economics. 

11.  Arts  and  sciences.  • 
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12.  Commerce  and  business. 

13.  Teacher  training. 

14.  Military  education. 

15.  Professional  veterinary7  medicine.  . 

16.  Summer  session. 

17.  Extension  services. 

* 18..  Research  work. 

19.  Graduate  work. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  survey  WQrk  was  obviously 
the  planning  of  the  inquiry  in  each  of  these  fields.  The  .general 
problems  had  been  defined  and  a desirable  personnel  for  the  work 
indicated.  It  was  obvious  that  it  would  be  impossible  with  the  monev 
available  to  Set  up  field  staffs  in  each  of  these  lines  of  interest  and 
carry  on  the  study  by  having  each  such  group  visit  all  the  land- 
grant  institutions  in  the  United  States.  It  was,  therefore,  determined 
to  prepare  questionnaire  schedules  and  to  divide  the  fi^Ri  work.  Ac- 
. cord mglyy  advisory  committees  upop  subject  matter  and  functional 
fields  were  selected  and  organized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
largely  from  the  personnel  of  the  land-grant  colleges  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  national  technical  groups  concerned.  It  was 
the  policy  to  consult  the  appropriate  committee  in  the  preparation  of 
the  questionnaire  in  each  technical  field,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  given  an  opportunity  to  review  the  tentative  ques- 
tionnaire after  it  was  prepared.  In  addition,  these  committees  have 
reviewed  the  tentative  reports  pertaining  to  their  fields  prior  to 
review  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee.  The  following  ad- 
visory committees  were  designated : 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  EXTENSION 

P.  H.  Rosr,  Director  of  Extension  Service,  University  of  Ariiona.  Tucson. 

A.  J.  Meyer,  Director  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo.  ^ 

J.  R.  Hutcheson,  Director.  Agricultural  Extension  Division,  Virginia  Poly- 
technic iWimtp,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

I’nul  V ■ M«rl«;wTrector  of  Extension  Service,  Oregon  Agricultural  College  Cor- 
vallis, Oreg. 

M.  S.  McDowell,  Director,  Agricultural  Extension.  Pennsylvania  State  College 
State  College,  I*a.  ’ 

L N.  Duncan.  Director  of  Extension,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn, 


ADVISORY  COMMITTKK  ON  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Ava  B.  Milan,  Dean,  School  of  Home  Economics,  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Corvallis,  Oreg. 

Jean  Krueger,  Dean.  Division  of  Home  Economics.  Michigan  Stale  College,  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Margaret  M.  Justin,  Dean  of  Division  of  Home  Economics,  Kansas 
cultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kang. 
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Mabel  Campbell,  Chairman,  Department  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Colombia,  Mo.  * ' 

Mrs.  Kathryn  G.  Bums,  Assistant  Professor  of^tome  Economics  and  State 
Leader  of  Home  Economics  Extension,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

Jessie  Harris,  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mary  E.  Creswell,  Director  of  Home  Economics,  Georgia  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Athens,  Ga. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

E,  M.  Freeman,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

John  A.  James.  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Alfred  Vivian,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  ^ 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Holland  M.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Rural  Education,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mabel  V.  Campbell,  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo, 

Mildred  W.  Wood,  State  Director,  Vocational  Home  Economics,  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Phoenix,  Arlz. 

Paul  W.  Chapman,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Georgia  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Athens,  Ga. 

Kenneth  G.  Smith,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Lansing,  Jkfleh. 

Charles  B.  Gentry,  Dean,  Division  of  Teacher  Training,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  Storrs,  Conn. 

ADVI80BY  COMMITTEE  ON  PBOFESBIor  \L  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS 

John  0.  Creager,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 

George  F.  Arps,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Jasper  N.  Deahl,  Professor  of  Education,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgnn- 
„ - town,  Wx  Va. 

W.  S.  Small,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Marvlnnd,  College 
Park,  Md. 

Wllilum  A.  Wilkinson,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Delaware, 
Newark,  Del. 

Thomas  J.  Woofter,  Dean  of  the  Peabody  School  of  Education,  University  of 
.Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Edwin  L.  Holton,  Professor  and  Head  of  Department  of  Education,  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

* 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK 

\ I**  H Call,  Director,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 

College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Marlcfti  J.  Funchess,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  Experiment 
Station,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala. 
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Henry  W.  Barre,  Director  of  Research,  Experiment  Station,  Clemsoa  Agri- 
cultural College,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

W.  C.  Coffey,  Dean,  Department  of/Agriculture,  University  of  Minnesota 
University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

R W.  Thatcher,  President,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

AGENCIES  OF  STATE  AND  SUPERIOR  CONTROL 

John  Callahan,  Regent,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Junius  E.  Beal,  Regent,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  4 

William  S.  Myers.  Trustee,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

David  E.  Ross,  Trustee,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Inti. 

Alma  W.  Paterson,  Trustee,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  RELATIONS  AND  WELT  ABB 

Edward  E.  Nicholson,  Dean,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

Harold  S.  Boardman,  President.  University  of  Maine,  Orono.  Me. 

David  H.  Henry,  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

F.  Louise  Nardin,  Dean,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Annie  M.  Fertig,  Dean,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman.  TVash.  . 

Scott  H.  Goodnight,  Dean,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Harry  L.  Kent,  President,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  State  College,  N.  Mex. 

Lucy  StebbinS,  Dean,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Anne  D.  Blitz,  Dean,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Una  B.  Herrick,  Dean,  Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

/ 
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B.  F.  Hubert.  President,  Georgia  State  Industrial  College,  Savannah,  Ga. 

John  M.  Gandy,  President,  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  Ettrick 
Va.  ’ 

J.  S.  Clark,  President,  Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Scotlandville,  La. 

Elizabeth  C.  May,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  Prairie  View 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Prairie  View,  Tex. 

John  W.  Davis,  President,  West  Virginia  Colored  institute,  Institute,  W.  Vn. 

J.  R.  E.  Lee,  President,  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Tallahas- 
see, Fla. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  ARTS  AND  8CTENCB 

Charles  W.  Stoddart,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Clarence  H.  McElroy,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Science  and  Literature,  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Fltz-John  Weddell,  Dean  of  the  Academic  School,  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Agricultural  College,  Miss. 

Arthur  H.  Sarer,  Dean  of  Schools  of  Arts  and  Science  and  Education,  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Utah,  Logan,  Utah. 

Edward  H.  Ryder,  Dean  Division  of  Liberal  Arts,  Michigan  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Applied  Science,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
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A aE‘  ,Muard;  °f  **  Scb001  of  Sc1®”*  and  Literature,  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dak*--) 

Aiewnder  A.  Mackimmle,  Professor  of  Economics  and  ^Sociology  and  Head  of 

°f  ,he'DlkW°“  Unities.  MaastLhusetta  Agrh 

cultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  j 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS 

C\^v°nTnn’  ^an  ?1IeKe  0f  romm°y"nd  BuK,n^  Administration,  Uni- 
verslty  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  I1L 

J.W^  Scott.  Dean  of  Academic  C^TAlabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Aubum, 

5?  D'"‘0,a 8tate  Co,,e,K  of  Asri'“""re 
SX.  s°-  of  B-to~  *'“«»"•  * 

Sclenre  llnd  Bus,mss'  North  Carolina  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Bowen-  professor  of  finance  and  Marketing.  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  CoUege,  Agricultural  College,  Miss.  and 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Dlese™.”hL''r.NfTr  °f  V<,'OTta”ry  MediPlDe'  Twk  S'»'*  Vrterlnnry  Co,. 

°f  ve,er,n"r-v  ■»- 

“co^aS,  ST"  °f  V*eHMr-''  Agricultural 


ADVISOBT  COMMITTEE  ON  ENGINEERIN'^ 


^t.8^I.,Z"Kir,8l0n  En8'nWrt“'-  K"“™»  State  Attrlonlturnl  Co,. 

-M,cw™  s,a,e  ■ 

L rT.ceWwt“;n^rrc^'"tr'  An'"'Can  EnE","‘rl"S  20 

Anson  Maraton.  Dean.  Division  of  Engineering.  Iowa  State  College  of  A«rrt,n,i 
ture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Ames,  Iowa.  * Agr,<rul* 

A.  W.  Berresford,  The  Grosvenor.  36  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

. ADVIBOBY  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE  AND  BUSINESS 

R0o^hfGRSprOfUl-  Pres,d-eDt  of  the  University,  Comptroiler,  and  Secretarv 
of  the  Regents,  University  of  California,  Berkeley  Calif  ' 

Pay  B.  Smith,  Seecetary.  Board  of  Truetet*  Un, ven.lt,  „f  Wyotalug.  Laramie. 

"SKSMTST-  N<>r,h  “ S“"  ^ - *•— S»  .ad 

Charles  H.  Oorauu.,  ComptroUer,  Untveralty  of  Nevada,  Beao,  Ney. 
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ADVI80BT  COMMITTEE  ON  UB&ABY  FACILITIES  AND  SE2VTCEK 


Willard  P.  Lewis,  Librarian,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H. 
hitman  Davis,  Librarian,  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Agricultural  College,  Miss. 

Corn  Mlltimore,  Librarian.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville.  Fla. 

L L.  Dickerson,  American  Library  Association,  88  E.  Randolph  St„  Chicago  III 
Reba  Davis,  Librarian,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

In  addition  ttnhssistance  from  these  advisory  committees,  the  fol- 
lowing organizations  cooperated  in  the  survey:  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities;  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association;  Association  of  Governing  Bocrds  of  State  Universities 
nnd  Allied  Institutions;  American  Vocational  Association;  American 
Home  Economics  Association;  Federnl  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion; and  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Specialists  for  the  initial  preparation  of  questionnaires** were 
selected  from  the  individuals  in  whom  the  largest  number  of  institu- 
tions had  expressed  confidence.  These  specialists  wrere  appointed  on 
the  survey  staff  and  brought  to  Washington,  where  in  consultation 
with  the  director  of  the  survey  initial  drafts  of  the  questionnaires 
were  prepared.  All  specialists  were  instructed  that  whatever  other 
aspects  of  activity  or  functional  interest  should  be  covered  by  the 
questionnaires  the  problems  raised  by  the  land-grant  college  staffs 
themselves  must  be  included.  After  initial  preparation  of  the  ques- 
tionnaires the  advisory  committees  were  in  a number  of  cases  brought 
together  as  a group  to  review  the  questionnaire  in  their  fields;  in 
other  instances  the  specialists  who  made  the  initial  preparation  of  the 
questionnaire  visited  the  institutions  in  which  the  advisory  committee 
members  were  located  for  purposes  of  consultation  and  review  of  the 
questionnaire. 

It  was  felt  that  the  organization  of  the  survey  upon  these  func- 
tional and  activity  lines  did  not  sufficiently  enlist  the  cooperation 
and  interest  of  the  individual  institutions  nor  fully  coordinate  pro- 
cedure with  important  considerations  in  the  situation  to  be  surveyed. 
Each  institution  was  therefore  requested  to  designate  a local  survey 
committee..  One  or  more  meinliers'  of  the  staff  of  every  lanjl-grant 
institution  served  on  one  of  the  committees  organized  from  the  func- 
tional standpoint.  These  memliers  of  the  functional  committees 
were  usually  included  upon  the  institutional  committee  and  thus 
intimately  related  the  functional  conception  of  the  survey  to  the 
institutional  sources  of  information.  In  many  instances  these  local 
members  of  the  office’s  survey  staff  were  made  chairmen  of  the 
institutional  committee.  Forty-three  of  the  institutions  complied 
with  the  request  for  appointment  of  committees.  -In  other  cases 
no  formal  committee  was  .designated,  but  the  president  assigned  tho 
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institutional  wbrk  in  connection  with  the  survey  to  appropriate  per- 
sons as  need  arose.  The  burden  of  the  institutional  activity  in  con- 
nection with  the  survey  naturally  fell  upon  the  chairman  of  the 
local  committee  or  upon  the  presidents.  The  list  of  institutional 
chairmen  follows: 


CHAPMEN  or  LOCAL  COMMITTEES  OF  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 


Alabama:  Ala^a^an  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn.  Dr.  J.  W.  Scott,  Dean  o{ 
Academic  Cobbses. 

Alaska:  Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  MineB,  Fairbanks.  Presi- 
dent Charles  E Bunnell. 

Arizona:  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson.  P.  H.  Ross,  Director  of  Extension 
Service. 

Arkuusas:  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  J.  O.  Creager,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Education. 

California : University  of  California,  Berkeley.'  Charles  B.  Llpman,  Dean  of 
Graduate  Division.  ,.\ 

Colorudo:  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Cukhja  S.  A.- Johnson,' Dean  of 
the  Fuculty. 

Connecticut:  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs.  G.  C.  White,  Dean  of 
the  Division  of  Agriculture. 

Delaware : University  of  Delaware,  Newark.  Charles  A.  McCue,  Dean,  School 
of  Agriculture. 

Florida.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville.^®^ Joseph  Iioeiner,  Professor  of 
Secondary  Education. 

Georgia : Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Athens.  President,* A.  M.  Soule. 

Muwuli . University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu.  Lv  A.  Henke,  Professor  , of  Agri- 
culture. 

Idaho:  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow.  E.  J.  Iddings,  Dean,  College  of  Agrl- 
culture.  •***. 

Illinois:  University  of  Illinois,  Urban  a.  Dr.  C.  E.  Chadsey,  Dean,  College  of 
Education. 

Indiana : Purdue  University,  Lafayette.  Prof.  R.  B.  Wiley. 

Iowa : Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames.  President, 
It.  M.  Hughes. 

Kansas:  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan.  L.  E.  Call,  Dean  of 
Agriculture. 

Kentucky : University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  Thomas  Cooper,  Dean,  College 
of  Agriculture. 

Louisiana : Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Bnton  Rouge.  Dr.  I.  0.  Nichols,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 

Maine : Uuivereitr  of  Maine,  Orono.— T»aul  Cloke,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Technology. 

Maryland:  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park.  • Dr.  W.  S.  Small,  Dean, 
College  of  Education.  ^ [ 

Massachusetts:  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst.  William  L. 

. Machmer,  Dean  of  the  College. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge.  Col.  Frank  L.  Locke, 
Personnel  Director. 

Michigan:  Michigan  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Applied  Science,  East 
Lansing.  V.  R.  Gardner,  Director  of  experiment  station. 
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Minnesota:  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  W.  C.  Coffey,  Dean,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mississippi : Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, President  B.  M.  Walker. 

Missouri . University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  Frederick  B.  Mmjiford,  Dean  of 
the  Faculty. 

Montana : Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Bozeman. 
President  Alfred  Atkinson. 

Nebraska;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Dr.  W.  E.  Seulock,  Dean  of 
Teachers  College. 

Nevada:  University  of  Nevuda,  Reno.  President  Walter  E.  Clark. 

New  Hampshire:  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham.  Frederick  W.  Tay- 
lor, Dean,  College  of  Agriculture. 

New  Jersey  : Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick.  Dr.  Carl  R.  Woodward, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

New  Mexico : New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  State  Col- 
lege. President  H.  L.  Kent. 

New  York:  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  Prof.  Julian  E.  Butterworth,  Sago 
College,  Cornell. 

North  Carolina:  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering, 
Raleigh.  I.  0.  Schaub,  Dean,  School  of  Agriculture. 

North  Dakota:  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Agricultural  College.  Al- 
fred H.  Parrottv  Registrar. 

Ohio:  Ohio  Stute  University,  Columbus.  G.  W.  Eekelberry,  Assistant  to  Presi- 
dent. 

Oklahoma : Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater.  Dr. 

C.  H.  McElroy,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Spienee  and  Literature.  , 

Oregon:  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis.  Dr.  A.  B.  Cordley,  Dean, 
School  of  Agriculture."  1 

Pennsylvania:  Pennsylvania  State  (Jollege,  State  College.  Dr.  C.  W.  Stoddart, 
Dean,  School  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Porto  Rico : University  of  Porto  RJeo,  Rio  Pledias.  J.  F.  Mnura,  Registrar. 
Rhode  Island : Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston.  Miss  L,  C.  Tucker,  Regis- 
trar. 

South  Carolina : Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Clemson  College.  W.  H.  Wash- 
ington, Registrar. 

South  Dakota : South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
Brookings.  President  C.  W.  Pugsley. 

Tennessee:  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.  J.  D.  Hoskins,  Dean  of  the 
University. 

Texas : Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Station.  Charles 
Puryear  Dean  of  the  College. 

Utah : Utah  Agricultural  College,  Logan.  F.  L.  West,  Denn  of  the  Faculty. 
Vermont:  University  of  Vermont  and  8tate  Agricultural  College,  Burlington. 

President  Guy  W.  Bailey.  » 

Virginia:  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg.  Louis  O’Sbaughnesay,  Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering. ^ 

. Washington : 8tate  College  of  Washington,  Pullman.  C.  C.  Todd,  Dean  of  Col- 
lege of  Science  and  Arts.  . * 

West  Virginia:  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown.  C.  R.  Jones,  Dean, 
T'ollege.  of  Engineering. 
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Wisconsin:  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Pi  of.  Nofife  Ciurk,  Assistant 

Dean  of  Agriculture. 

Wyoming:  University  of  Wyoming,  •Laramie.  J.  F.  Soule,  Dean,  College  of 

Liberal  Arts. 

Tentative  questionnaires  .having  been  developed  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated and  institutional  comipittees  having  been  set  up,  thespethod 
of  distributing  and  explaining  questionnaires  to  individual  institu- 
tions required  consideration.  Specialists  who  had  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  questionnaires  had  been  closely  associated  with 
specialists  in  other  fields.  They  had  been  in  constant  consultation 
during  periods  varying  from  three  weeks  to  three  months  with  the 
director  of  the  survey  in  regard  to  their  ojvn  work  and  in  regard 
to  its  relationships  with  other  portions  of  the  survey  project.  Since 
also  the  advisory  committees  in  functional  fields  had  been  intimately 
associated  in  the  preparation  and  review  of  questionnaires,  their 
familiarity  with  the  details  and  purposes  of  the  inquiry  in  their 
own  fields  was  considerable.  To  the  specialists  and  to  the  members 
of  the  advisory  committees,  therefore,  was  assigned  the  task  of  visit- 
ing individual  institutions  and  explaining  the  questionnaire  in  per- 
son to  the  chairman  of  the  local  committees  and  to  other  persons 
in  their  fields.  In  individual  cases  their  function  was  that  of  han- 
dling with  the  local  institutions  the  specific  questionnaire  pertaining 
. to  their  specialty.  Tiny  were  also  enabled  to  advise  and  to  assist 
with  reference  to  other  aspects  of  the  survey  to  a degree  that  could 
not  have  bhen  obtained  by  correspondence  alone.  Thus,  in  prac- 
tically everyunstitution  there  was  at  least  one  man  upon  the  institu- 
tional staff  who  was  or  had  been  employed  on  the  survey  staff  and 
who  had  become  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  whole  survey  project 
by  reason  of  his  work  in  the  Office  of  Education.  'In  addition,  every 
institution  was  visited  by  from  4*>  10  specialists  in  individual  fields 
to  explain  the  work  of  the  survey  with  special  reference  to  his  field. 
During  the  first  years  of  the  survey  work  this  field  force  traveled 
almost  200,000  miles  and  spent,  in  institutions  other  than  their  own, 
time  upon  the  survey  job  equivalent  to  that  of  one  man  for  three 
years.  This  is  exclusive  of  time  spent  at  the  institutions  by  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  Office  of  Education.  After  questionnaires 
had  been  prepared  and  distributed  to  the  local  institutional  commit- 
^ nm,mer  indicated,  time  of  the  permanent  employees  of 
the  Office  of  Education  equivalent  to  that  of  one  person  for  approxi- 
mately two-years  was  spent  in  the  institutions  to  meet  specific  prob- 
lems that  arose  in  the  prosecution  of  tile  work. 

This  combination  of  field  service  by  functional  committees  and  in-' 
stitutiorial  local  committees  safeguarded  many  of  the  difficulties  to 
bo  exacted  iu  u survey  of  the  kind  undertaken.  In  many  instances 
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.*11  schedules  were  carefully  reviewed  by  the  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  or  by  the  president  of  the  institution  himself  prior  to 
return  to  the  office.  Several  institutions  employed  upon  their  staffs 
especially  for  the  purpose  persons  to  supervise  the  preparation  of 
questionnaire  returns.  The  visits  of  the  field  staff  made  available  a 
large  body  of  information  and  impression  which  could  not  be  secured 
adequately  upon  the  basis  of  the  questionnaire  study  ulone.  The 
employment  of  members  of  the  advisory  committees  or  of  the  special- 
ists who  mude  the  initial  preparation  of  the  questionnaires  to  draft 
the  tentative  reports  in  specific  fields  insured  to  u considerable  degree 
. the  incorporation  of  this  information  and  impression  in  the  survey 
report. 

The  folleayng  table  shows  the  titles  of  the  questionnaires  used  and 
the  institutions  that  made  returns  in  each  case.  .Attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  owing  to  a disastrous  hurricane  in  Porto  Rico  this  insti- 
tution was  not  requested  to  make  returns  on  any  of  the  questionnaires. 
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Special  mention  should  be  made  of  two  questionnaires — the 
questionnaires  to  be  filled  in  by  graduates  and  ex-students  and  the 
individual  staff  inquiry.  A questionnaire  was  prepared  to  be  filled  in 
by  the  graduates  and  ex-students  of  the  land-grant  institutions  who 
matriculated  in  12  selected  years,  arranged  in  four  groups  of  three 
years  each.  A record  for  each  matriculant  in  these  yeiy^  was  pre- 
pared by  the  institutions  themselves.  In  addition,  a questionnaire 
for  filling  in  bv  t lie  individual  student  was  sent  out  by  each  insti- 
tution for  direct  return  to  the  Office  of  Educa?5t)n.  Thirty-seven 
thousand  three  hundr'ed  and  forty-two  graduates  and  ex-students 
cooperated  by  filling  in  the  questionnaire.  A special  questionnaire 
to  be  filled  out  by  each  member  of  the  staff  was  also  sent  to  the 
institiybraiu  The  chairman  of  the  local  committee  or  other  desig- 
nated (authority  was  asked  to  collect  and  check  the  returns  from  the 
staff  members  of  the  institution  to  insure  a reasonable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy of  reply.  Twelve  thousand  and  thirty-two  individual  records 
of  staff  members  of  the  land-grant  colleges  were  thus  secured. 

Approximately  500.000  pages  of  questionnaire  returns  were  col- 
lected during  the  course  of  the  survey.  Of  this  number,  400,000  were 
furnished  by  the  graduate  and  ex-student  questionnaires  and  the" 
individual  staff  inquiry  returns;  these  questionnaires  were  handled 
bv  means  of  tabulating  machinery^  The^task  of  maintaining  control 
of  this  vast  body  of  information  in  systematic  fornVfis  to  malqpk  it 
easily  available  in  any  relationships  desired,  was  soiled  in  the 'fol- 
lowing manner.  Large  tabulation  sheets  for  each^  Questionnaire  were 
prepared.  These  sheets  brought  together  a record  for  all  institu- 
tions of  every  fact,  opinion,  and  practice  upon  which  information 
was  furnished  in  so  far  as  the  information  was  such  as  could  be 
tabulated.  The  information  upon  approximately  80,000  pages  of 
questionnaire  was  thus  reduced  to  approximately  .3,000  tabulation 
sheets  and  all  points  covered  classified  according  to  the  question- 
naire fields.  When  questionnaires  called  for  comment  or  consid- 
erable writing  upon  any  point,  the  pages  for  each  such  point  were 
extracted  and  assembled.  In  order  to  provide  a further  and  ready 
means  of  locating  material  upon  any  sjiecifie  point,  a detailed  index 
of  the  entire  group  of  questionnaires  was  prepared. 

As  the  questionnaires  were  received  the  returns  were  transferred 
from  the  questionnaire  returns  to  the  tabulation  sheets.  This  work 
of  transfer  was  carried  on  by  specialists  in  the  Office  of  Education 
apd  by  specialists  employed  for  the  purpose.  It  was  not  assigned 
tP  clerks.  The  purpose  of  using  high-grade  assistants  for  the  more 
or  lessk  mechanical  operations  involved  wns  in  order  that  discrepancies 
might,  be  discovered  and  a degree  of  editing  of  returns  might  bo 
carried  on  at  the  same  time  thnt  the  recording  of  the  returns  wus 
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done.  Whwj|  errors,  discrepancies,  and  omissions  were  discovered 
by  the  speffalists  during  this  process,  the  pages  in  question  wen 
returned  to  the  institution  with  a request  for  correction  or  explana- 
tion. The  greater  completeness  of  returns  and  the  greater  accuracy 
in  returns  thus  obtained  appear  to  have  justified  this  method  of 
procedure.  Specialists  who  prepared  the  tentative  reports  carried 
the  review  and  editing  of  returns  still  further  and  contributed 
materially  to  the  accuracy  of  the  record. 

Owing  to  the  overlapping  of  interest^  of  the  various  fields  andiff 
order  to  provide  internal  checks,  a deliberate  policy  was  pursued  of 
requesting  the  same  information  upon  important  points  in  different 
form  in  different  questionnaires.  For  instance,  provision  for  check 
JVas  secured  by  asking  for  totals  under  certain  classifications  in  one 
questionnaire  and  detailed  analysis  of  certain  components  of  the 
total  in  several  other  questionnaires.  By  combining  the  analyses 
and  checking  with  totals,  discrepancies  could  be  discovered  and 
requests  made  that  they  be  rectified. 

When  returns  had  been  received  ancl^ tabulated,  totals,  averages, 
means,  etc.,  were  run  for  the  various  columns  of  the  tabulation  sheets 
for  such  points  as  it  was  clearly  evident  would  be  desired  by  the 
specialists  who  prepared  the  tentative  report.  Specialists  were  then 
employed  and  brought  to  Washington  to  draft  tentative  reports  upon 
their  subject-matter  fields.  They  had  available  to  them  for  this 
work  the  questionnaire  returns  themselves,  the  tabulation  sheets,  the 
assembled  sheets  upon  points  which  could  not  be  tabulated,  printed 
reports,  and  exhibits.  F 

Directions  for  authors  of  tentative  reports  were  prepared  by  the 
director  of  the  survey  in  order  to  insure  unity  of-approach  and  atti- 
tude.  The  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  the  tentative  draft  of  the 
report  upon  each  field  of  interest  was  the  preparation  of  an  outline 
which  would  indicate  in  detail  the  treatment  and  the  scope.  This 
outline  was  based  upon  initial  examination  of  available  material 
The  writing  of  the  report  itself  did  not  begin  until  the  director  of 
the  survey  had  discussed  the  outlinlFtaith  the  specialists  and  formally 
approved  the  proposed  treatment.  The  outline  in  each  case  then 
constituted  the  official  plan  for  the  specialist’s  work  and  was  filed 
with  the  director  of  the  survey.  All  .Subsequent  changes  in  scope  or 
in  method  of  treatment  were  submitted  to  the  director  of  the  survey 
and  if  approved  were  incorporated  in  a revised  outline.  It  was  thus 
possible  to  prevent  a considerable  extent  of  duplication  of  effort  by 
the  specialists  engaged  upon  the  work  and  to  maintain  a certain  unity 

° ffl^eatrnent.  tfirou£J)OUt  various  reports.  At  the  same,  time 
sufficient  flexibility  yyas  permitted  to  insure  necessary  freedom  in 
treating  matters  peculiar  to  specific  fields. 
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Upon  completion  of  the  tentative  report  in  a.specific  field  it  was 
submitted  for  review,  comment,  and  criticism  to ’each  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  in  that  field.  These  comments  and  criticisms 
were  then  considered  by  the  specialist  or  specialists  responsible  for 
the  tentative  ^report  and  by  the  director  of  the  survey.  Each  sec-  * 
tion  of  the  tentative  report,  therefore,  represented  substantially  the 
combined  judgment  of  the  specialists,  the  advisory  committee,  and 
the  director  of  the  survey.  The  reports  were  then  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  comment  and 
criticism  and  these  were  embodied  in  so  far  as  the  judgment  of  the 
office’s  staff  permitted.  The  entire  group  of  tentative  reports  was 
then  reviewed  by  the  director  of  the  survey  and  in  -consultation  with 
members  of  the  staff,  reorganizations,  reconciliations,  and  connective 
matter  prepared. 

SURVEY  8TAVT 

Director,  Arthur  J.  Klein,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Higher  Education  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  ' ’ 

Assistant  to  Director.  John  H.-McNeely,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Abel.  James  F. — Siecialist  in  Foreign  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
Alderman.  L.  R.— Chief,  Service  Division.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Badger,  Henry  G.— Statistical  Assistant,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Bane,  Lita — Professor  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Banks,  W.  R.— President,  Prairie.  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Colleee 
Prairie' View,  Tex. 

Barre,  Henry  W.— Director  of  Research,  Clemson  Agricultural  College. 

Becker,  Jane  S. — County  Home  Demonstration  Ageut,  New  York  State  College 
of  Home  Economics.  Corpell  University. 

Betten,  Cornelius— Director  of  Resident  Instruction,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Blitz.  Anne  D. — Dean  of  Women,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Blose,  David  T, — Statistical  Assistant,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Brown,  Charles  H.— Librarian.  Iowa  State  CoUege. 

Burns,  Katherine  V.— Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  University  of 
IUinols.  » 

Buchanan,  R.  E. — Dean  of  Graduate  College,  Iowa  State  College. 

CaU,  Leland  E.— Director  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stattyn,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College.  ... 

Cavanaugh,  Robert  E. — Director  of  Extension,  Indie na  University! 

Clark,  J.  S.— President,  Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Coffey,  Walter  C.—Dean  and  Director,  Department  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Coffman,  Lotus  D.— President,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Cooper,  Thomas  P.-Dean  and  Director.  College  of  Agriculture  and  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  University  of  Kentucky.  ' ' 

Creswell,  Mary  E.— Director,  Division  of  Home  Economics,  Georgia  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  T ; 

Crlgler,  Nina  B.  Forn^rly  Head  of  Detmrtment  of  Home  Economics,  University 
of  Arizona. 


P»vts,  John  W.— President,  West  Virgin#  8tate  CoUege. 
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Duncan,  Luther  N. — Director  of  Extension  Service,  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute.  1 t 

Fain,  John  R. — Professor  of  Agronomy,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Foster,  Emery  M. — Statistical  Assistant.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Frazier,  Ben  W.— Specialist  In  Teacher  Training.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
Funchess,  Marion  J. — Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Gandy,  John  M. — President,  Vlrginln  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Kttrick, 
Va. 


Gibson,  A.  W. — Instructor,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Cornell 

University. 

GIIlls.  Ezra  L. — Registrar,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Greenleaf,  Walter  J.— Associate  S|iecinlist  in  Higher  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education. 


Grossley,  Richard  S. — President,  State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Dover, 
Del. 


Haggerty,  Melvin  E.— Dean,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Hamlin,  Herbert  M. — Associate  Professor  of  Vocational  Education,  Iowa  State 
College. 

Harris,  Jessie  W. — Professor  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Hubert,  Benjamin  F.— President,  Georgia  State  Industrial  College. 

Hutcheson.  John  R. — Director  of  Extension  Service,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Jardlne.  Jumes  T.— Director  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College. 

John,  Walton  C. — Associate  8peciallRt  in  graduate  and  professional  Education, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Johnson,  Edw.  C.— Dean  and  Director  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  Experi- 
ment Station,  State  College  of  Washington. 

Justin,  Margaret  M. — Dean  of  Division  of  Home  Economics.  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College. 

Knlbach,  Lewis  A. — Chief  Clerk,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Krueger,  Jean — Head  of  Department  of  Home  Economics.  Mlcbignn  State 
College. 

Kyle,  Edwin  C. — Dean,  School  of  Agriculture.  Agricultural  a ml  M«-cbanical 
College  of  Texas. 

Leveque,  Nathalie — U.  8.  Office  of  Education.  '• 

Lory.  Charles  A. — President.  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

McDowell,  M.  8. — Director  of  Extension,  School  of  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

Macbmer,  William  L. — Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
* Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Malott,  John  0. — Specialist  In  Commercial  Education.  U.  8.  Office  of  Education. 

Marls,  Paul  V. — Director  of  Extension,  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

Massey,  Felix  M. — Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Matherly,  Walter  J.— Dean,  College  of  Commerce  and  Journalism.  University  of 
Florida. 

McCracken,  C.  C.— Profeasor,  Department  of  School  Administration.  Ohio  State 
£ University.  1 

Meyer,  A.  J. — Director  of  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of  Missouri. 

Mlddlebrook,  William  T. — Comptroller,  University  bf  Minnesota. 

Milam,  Ava  B. — Dean,  School  of  Home  Economics,  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 
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Miller,  Merritt  F. — Professor  of  Soils,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Missouri. 

Morey,  Lloyd— Comptroller,  University  of  Illinois. 

Morrison,  Frank  B.— Director,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Mumford,  F.  B — Dean  and  Director.  University  of  Missouri. 

Nicholson,  Edward  E.— Dean  of  Student  Affairs,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Ogan,  Ralph  O. — Assistant  lit  the  Department  of  School  Administration,  Ohio 
State  University.  ■ 

Pearson,  Raymond— President,  University  of  Maryland. 

Peck,  Francis  W. — Director  of  Agricultural  Extension,  University  of  Minnesota. 
University  Farm.  St.  Paul. 

Potter,  A.  A.r- Dean,  Schools  of  Engineering,  Purdue' University.  , 

Pitchurd,  George  H. — Department  of  Physical  Education,  Hiram  College. 
Hiram,  Ohio. 

Proffitt,  Maris  M.— Specialist  In  Industrial  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
Ramsower,  H.  C — Director  of  Extension,  Ohio  State  University. 

RatcliiTe,  Ella  B. — ^J.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Ross,  p.  II.— Director  of  Extension  Service,  University  of  Arizona. 

Slate,  William  L. — Director,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Springer,  D.  W.— Secretary,  Association  of  Governing  Boards  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Allied  Institutions,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Stunge,  Charles  H. — Dean,  Division  of  the  Veterinary  Medicine,  Iowa  State 
College. 

Steeb,  Carl  E. — Business  Manager,  Ohio  Stuie  University. 

Stoddart,  Charles  W. — Dean,  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Symons,  T.  B. — Director  of  Extension  Service,  University  of  Maryland. 

Tliomns,  John  M. — President.  Rutgers  University. 

Tavemettl,  Thomas  F. — Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  * 

Tlmtcher,  Roscoe  W, — President,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Martha — Director,  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economies, 
Cornell  University.. 

Walster,  Harlow  L. — Dean  of  School  of  Agriculture,  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College. 

Watts,  Ralph  L. — Dean,  College  of  Agriculture.  Pennsylvania  State*  College. 
Wilkinson,  Robert  S. — President,  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechan- 
ical College  of  South  Carolina. 

In  spite  of  the  attempt  to  safeguard  information  and  to  insure 
a high  degree  of  completeness’ and  accuracy,  it  is  fully  recognized 
that  the  indifference  and  ignorance  of  individuals  in  some  cases  was 
reflected  in  the  returns.  Guesses  rather  than  facts,  opinions  rather 
than  records,  evasions^  rather  than  the  truth,  have  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  doubtless  crept  in  at  certain  points.  Nevertheless,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  cordial  cooperation  and  honest  effort  of  the  institu* 
tions,  quite  apart  from  the  checks  made  by  the  survey  itself,  reduce 
these  faults  to  a minimum. 

It  was  fully  recognized  thij^ia-many  instances  the  information 
available  permitted  conclusions  and  inferences  of  somewhat  broad 
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or  general  character  only  and  did  not  provide  a basis  for  the  refine- 
ment of  analysis  that  is  desirable.  Throughout  the  preparation  of 
the  survey  report  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  director  of  the  survey  to 
emphasize  the  need  that  specialists  guard  against  drawing  conclu- 
sions unwarranted  .by  the  material  submitted.  Further,  it  has  in 
many  cases  been  necessary  because  of  practical  considerations  of 
time  and  expense  to  treat  certain  aspects  of  the  study  in  rather  broad 
outline,  although  the  material  for  detailed  treatment  was  available. 
In  many  instances,  therefore,  the  survey  has  indicated  that  further 
presentation  and  study  of  the  data  are  desirable  for  purposes  more 
specific  than  those  of  the  surv 
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PART  I.— HISTORlOtl  INTRODUCTION 


The  history  of  the  land-grant  institutions  in  the  United  States  is 
the  story  of  the  growth  of  an  idea— an  idea  centered  in  the  democ- 
ratization of  higher  learning. 

In  the  beginning  the  idea  was  vague  and  nebulous.  It  came^Into 
existence  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  with  the  realization 
that  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  intellectual  development  ..of 
thet  Nation  depended  upon  the  higher  education  of  the  masses. 

At  that  time  most  of  the  American  universities  and  colleges  were 
private  institutions  and  they  confined  themselves  principally  to  the 
teaching  of  the  traditional  classics,  letters,  and  scholastic  subjects. 
The  scientific,  the  technical,  and  the  practical  as  applied  To  the 
industries  and  trades,  in  which  ther'vast  majority  of  the  people  were 
engaged,  had  no  place  in  the  sclwSne  of  their  curricula.  Higher  edu- 
oafri<m  war  limited  largely  to  those  who  planned  to  enter  the  learned 
profes^kms. 

Froti  the  first  the  idea  of  democratizing  higher  learning  received 
little  'sympathy  from  the  existing  private  universities  and  colleges. 
The  proposal  was  regarded  as  more  or  less  visionary.  The  early 
leaders,  therefore,  realized  that  a new  type  of  college  would  have 
to  be  created — a college  that  would  provide  instruction  in  both  the 
liberal  and  practical  arts  for  the  classes  of  American  citizens 
that  had  previously  not  had  the  means  nor  the  social  background 
for  higher  education  in  the  old  institutions.  To  reach  the  masses  of 
]>eople  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  at 
least  one  of  the  colleges  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  * 

Since  the  industrial  classes  in  the  United  States  during  the 
period  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  were  largely  agri- 
cultural, the  initial  discussion  centered  about  the  organization  <■  of 
agricultural  colleges.  In  several  States  such  institutions  were 
organized  through  private  subscriptions.  Similar  colleges  under 
State  control  and  support  were . established  in  one  or  two  other 
States.  The  private  agricultural  colleges  failed.  The  State-sup- 
ported institutions  continued  to  operate.  It  then  became  evident 
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that  if  the  movement  was  to  succeed,  if  higher  education  was  to  be. 
furnished  the  industrial  classes,  and  if  it  was  to  be  available  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  the  new  type  of  college  would  have  to  be 
supported  by  public  taxation  rather  than  private  endowment  and 
that  it  would  have  to  be  State-controlled.  Any  plan  of  inducing 
the  governments  of  all  the  States  on  their  own  initiative  to  organize 
the  colleges  was  an  impossible  undertaking.  * 

The  final  recourse  was  the  Federal  Government.  As  early  as 
178 < the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  passed  an  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  Northwest  Territory  by  setting  aside  public  lands 
for  the  support  of  education.  Later  as  new  States  were  organized, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  made  land  grants  for  common 
schools.  Public  agitation  was  started,  therefore,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new’  type  of  institution,  vaguely  referred  to  as  the  Indus- 
trial University,  the  Agricultural  College,  or  the  People’s  College, 

- through  grants  of  public  lands  by  the  Federal  Government  to  each 
of  the  States.  Under,  this  plan,  it  was  assured  that  every  State 
would  have  one  of  the  colleges;  that  the  institutions  would  be  sup- 
ported through  public  sources,  and  that  they  would  be  open  to  the 
masses.  The  proposal  succeeded.  Congress  enacted  a law  provid- 
ing for  the  grant  of  public  lands  to  be  utilized  in  creating  an  r»ndmy- 
ment  to  support  a college  in  each  of  the  States.  This  law  opened 
the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  higher  learning  from  its  classic 
and  formal  traditions  and  for  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
every  American  citizen  is  entitled  to  receive  higher  learning  of  a 
practical  type.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  modern  institutions  of 
higher  education  supported  by  public  taxation. 

Even  with  the  establishment  of  a college  in  each  State  through 
Federal  land  grants,  the  movement  was  but  in  its  inception.  The 
discovery  was  soon  made  that  the  idea  of  furnishing  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  practical  instruction  to  the  industrial  classes  could  not 
he  carried  into  effect  immediately  by  the  colleges'  for  the  Teason  that 
no  suitable  organized  body  of  scientific,  technical,  and  practical 
knowledge  existed;*  The.  industrial  and  the  agricultural  classes  know 
as  much  or  more  about  the  practical  side  of  their  employments  than 
the  teachers  in  the  newly  organized  colleges.  It  was  necessary  to 
build  up  a body  of  scientific  knowledge.  For  a number  of  years,  the 
institutions  were  mere  trade  schools  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  . 
of  secondary  grade  supplementing  instruction  in  the  classics,  letters, 
and  scholastic  subjects  that  were  given  in  the  old  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Between  1880  and  1885  scientific  research  into  agriculture, 
engineering,  and  industry  was  inaugurated.  Agricultural  experiment 
stations  wore  established  by  the  States  and  located  at  the  colleges 
for  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture  and  for  the  dissemina-  - 
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tion  of  the  knowledge . thus  obtained.  The  Federal  Government 
gave  financial  aid  to  the  experiment  stations  through  annual  sub- 
sidies. The  work  of  the  institutions  was  gradually  brought  up  to 
the  collegiate  level.  The  secondary  trade  schools  in  mechanic  and 
industrial  arts  were  transformed  into  engineering  colleges.  As  more 
scientific,  technical,  and  practical  knowledge  was  obtained,  new 
courses  of  instruction  were  introduced  into  institutions  and  the  entire 
scheme  of  higher  education  underwent  a metamorphosis.  With  ' 
these  developments  the.  States  began  making  larger  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  colleges  and  further  assistance  was  granted  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  idea  of  the  democratization  of  higher  education  was  making 
progress.  Much,  .however,  was  yet  to  be  accomplished  before  direct 
service  was  actually  provided  for  the  great  mass  of  people.  Then 
caihe  the  extension  service.  Through  their  own  representatives, 
permanently  located  m the  various  communities  and 'rural  sections, 
the  colleges  commenced  to  furnish  instruction  by  practical  demon- 
stration to  the  people  themselves.  Great  impetus  was  given  this 
nation-wide  system  of  extension  education  by  the  enactment  of  a law 
by  Congress  which  provided  for  the  payment  of  half  of  its  cost 
while  the  other  half  was  paid  by  the  State  governments  or  through 
local  sources. 

With  the  broadening  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  agricultural 
knowledge,  education  of  these  types  was  introduced  into  the  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  schools.  The  colleges  next  undertook  the 
training  of  teachers  for  this  work,  the  Federal  Government  also  giv- 
ing financial  aid  for  this  'purpose.  In  the  original  idea  of  the  democ- 
ratization of  higher  education,  no  conception  existed  that  women 
had  any  special  interests  or  rights.  They  did  not  belong  to  the 
industrial  classes.  Their  place  was  in  the  home,  an  institution  that 
it  was  then  thought  required  no  higher  learning.  But  with  the 
modern  change  in  American  society,  in  which  women  occupy  as 
prominent  a place  in  the  social  structure  as  men,  it  became  necessary 
to  include  their  interests  in  the  college  program.  Keul  recognition 
had  to  be  givemnot  only  to  the  industrial  and  economic  sciences  but 
also  to  the  social  and  home  sciences.  * 

The  foregoing  presentation  is  an  attempt  to  picture  in  general 
terms  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  the  democratization  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States,  which  found  realization  in  the  land-grant 
institutions.  It' 'is  now  proposed  to  describe  their  detailed  history. 
These  colleges  were  established  as  a result  of  the  first  Morrill  Act, 
]>assed  by  Congress  in  18G2,  but  the  germ  of  the  idea  developecPpriBr 
to  this*time.  As  early  as  1845  Jonathan  B.  Turner  was  active  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  advocating  higher  education  for  the  industrial 
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classes  and  the  organization  of  industrial  universities.  His  plan, 
which  is  outlined  as  follows,  was  based  on  the  presumption  that 
society  is  made  up  of  two  classes^— professional  and  industrial. 

All  civilised  society  Is,  necessarily,  divided  Into  two  distinct  cooperative,  not 
antagonistic  classes:  A small  class,  whose  proper  business  It  is  to  teach  the 
true  principles  of  religion,  luw,  medicine,  scieuce,  art,  and  literature;  and  a ^ 
much  larger  class,  who  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  labor  in  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  the  arts.  ...  To  enable  these  Industrial  classes  to  renlize 
Its  benefits  in  practical  life,  we  need  n university  for  the  industrial,  classes 
In  each  of  the  States,  with  their  consequent  subordinate  institutes,  lyeeums, 
and  high  schools  in  each  of  the  counties  and  towns. 

There  should  be  connected  with  such  an  institution.  In  this  State,  a sufficient 
quantity  of  land  of  variable  soli  and  aspect,  for  all  its  needful  annual  experi- 
ments and  processes  In  the  great  Invests  of  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
Buildings  of  appropriate  size  and  construction  for  all  ordinary  and  spoeinl  uses; 
a complete  philosophical,  chemical,  anatomical,  aift  Industrial  apparatus ; a 
general  cabinet,  embracing  everything  that  relutes  to.  illustrates,  or  facilitates 
any  one  of  the  Industrial  arts;  especially  all  sorts  of  animals,  birds,  reptiles, 
Insects,  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  found  in  this  State  und  adjucent  States. 

Instruction  should  be  constantly  given  In  all  those  studies  and  sciences,  of 
whatever  sort,  which  tend  to  throw  light  upon  any  art  or  employment,  which 
any  student  may  desire  to  master,  or  upon  any  duty  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
perform;  or  which  may  tend  to  secure  his  moral,  civil,  social,  and  industrial 
perfection,  as  a man.1 


In  1852  Turner  proposed  that  Congress  make  a land  grant  to  each 
State  for  the  establishment  of  industrial'  universitiea-in  the  following 
berms: 


And  I am  satisfied  that  if  the  farmers  and  their  friends  will  now  but  exert 
themselves  they  can  speedily  secure  for  this  State  and  for  each  State  In  the 
Union,  an  appropriation  of  public  lands  adequate  to  create  and  endow  In  the 
most  liberal  manner,  a general  system  of  Industrial  education,  more  glorious  in 
its  design  and  more  beneficial  in  its  results  than  the  world  has  ever  seen  before.1 

As  a result  of  Turner’s  advocacy  of  industrial  universities,  popular 
sentiment  was  aroused  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Farmers’  organiza- 
tions became  interested  in  the  project.  In  1852  the  Illinois  farmer’s 
convention  adopted  resolutions  petitioning  Congress  to  endow  such 
institutions  with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  in 
1853  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois  passed  a joint  resolution  asking 
for  support  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  movement  for  higher  education  of  the 
masses  had  developed  in  other  States,  but  it  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
on  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  agriculture  was  the  principal  industry  of  the  coun- 
try at  this  time  and  mechanic  arts  were  closely  related  and  virtually  a 
part  of  the  agricultural  industry.  The  State  of  Michigan  actually 
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organized  an  agricultural  college  supported  by  public  funds.  Eugene 
Davenport,  a graduate  of  the  Michigffn  State  College  and  dean 
emeritus  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  University  of  Illinois, 
describes  the  situation  in  tha>following  memorandum  especially  pre- 
pared for  this  survey : T 

While  not  the  first  institution  of  colleae  prade  to  attempt  the  teaching  of  * 
agriculture,  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  Is  the  oldest  college  of  its  kind  in 
America.  It  was  the  first  practicul  fruits  of  the  agltutiou  for  education  of  col- 
lege p'ade  adapted  to  the  farming  profession  that  swept  over  the*  country  in  the 
into  forties  and  the  early  fifties.  In  those  days  all  colleges  were  established  and 
maintained  on  private  foundations  supplemented  by  tuition  Zees.  The  start  wus 
made  in  four  States  at  about  the  same  time— Maryland,  New  - York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Michigan — all  on  pnlvate  foundation  except  the  latter  and  afi 
failed  except  Pennsylvania  which  hung  in  the  balance  until  the  State  took  it 
over,  at  first  In  port,  and  finally  completely.  In  the  meantime,  Michigan  was 
organized  and  at  work.  % 

The  reason  was  this:  During  the  public  discussion  for  eduction  of  college 
grade  adapted  to  the  farming  profession  Michigan  was  holdi^  a convention 
for  (he  revision  of  the  State  constitution.  It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  dele- 
gates wus  n warm  friend  of  the  new  movement  and  lie  succeeded  in  getting  a 
clause  into  the  constitution  obligating  the  State  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
agricultural  “school"  either  as  an  independent  institution  or  as  a department 
of  the  university.  This  was  In  1860. 

The  same  year  the  legislature  memorialized  Congress  calling  for  a gift  of 
30(1,000-  acres  of  public  land  for  tlje  support  of  the  agricultural  school  in 
Michigan  und  the  same  year  the  State  agricultural  society  petitioned  the 
legislature  to  establish  such  a college  as  the  constitution  contemplated.  The 
sume  petition  wus  renewed  In  1852  and  the  legislature  of  1855  established 
such  a “school;"  as  an  independent  “college"  to  be  located  on  a tract  of  land 
> to  ^ selected  within  10  miles  of  Lansing.  The  college  was  opened  May  13, 
1857,  with  u fuculty  of  six  and  a student  enrollment  of  73. 

At  the  same  time  that  Michigan  was  taking  steps  to  establish  a 
Stute-cont rolled  agricultural  college,  Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  leading 
a movement  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Similarly  in  Pennsylvania  the  State  agricultural  society 
agitated  the  organization  of  a school  for  the  education  of  farmers, 
which  latfer  became  known  as  the  “ Farmers’  High  School.”  The' 
society  succeeded  in  securing  assistance  from  the  State  legislature 
and  through  subscriptions  established  the  school  as  a private  insti- 
tution in  18.)9.  In  the  State  of  Maryland  the  movement  for  agricul- 
tural and  practical  education  for  the  farmer  also  developed.  Under 
the  leadership,  of  the  State  agricultural  society  an  agricultural  col- 
lege was  chartered  by  the  State  legislature  and  opened  in  1859,  funds 
having  been  raised  through  stock  subscriptions  and  the  State  having 
made  it  grant  of  $0,000  annually.  The  establishment  of  both  an 
agricultural  and  a mechanic  college  for  the  education  of  the  masses 
was  agitated  in  New  York  as  early  as  1849.  The  mechanics  college 
I*  111490'— 30— vol  1 3 
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was  referred  to  as  a People's  College,  which  was  described  ns 
follows : 

The  plan  pruixwd  to  combine  labor  with  study  niwl  improvement  in  iiianiial 
aklll  with  intellectual  culture — to  have  in  time  ;i  intvhnnir'K  institute  nr  senti- 
uary  in  every  county  and  senate  district,  but  in  the  lirst  effort  to  establish 
one  Central  Stute  college  of  practical  science,  wherein  our  youtli.  aspiriaj; 
lo  efficiency  nnd  eminence  In  life  ns  architects,  ensrtneers,  or  artisans  of  any 
sort,  might  receive  u thorough  physical  and  mcntul  training,  laboring  a part 
of  the  day  and  thus  paying  at  lirst  a part  and  afterward  for  a whole  subsistence 
and  teaching.* 

Although  Horace  Greeley  became  interested  in  the  idea  of  a 
People's  College  and  it  was  incorporated  by  the  Stale  legislature 
as  a private  institution,  the  necessary  fluids  for  its  support  were 
never  raised.  The  proposal  for  an  agricultural  college  met  with 
more  favor,  for  in  18.1(5  the  State  of  New  York  made  a, loan  of  $40,000 
for  its  establishment  in  Seneca  County  under  private  control  pro- 
viding an  equal  amount  was  raised  by  subscription.  The  necessary 
funds  were  subscribed  and  the  agricultural  college  started  several 
years  later,  its  curricula  including  natural  sciences,  mathematics, 
drawing,  bookkeeping,  and  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  fences 
with  their  application  to  various  phases  of  agriculture.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  however,  it  was  closed  and  never 
reopened. 

The  culmination  of  this  movement  to  democratize  higher  educa- 
tion and  provide  colleges  for  the  industrial  classes  was  the  liisft 
Morrill  Act  of  18G2,  one  of  the  great  e|>och-imiking  events  in  tlje 
educational  history  of  the  United  States.  Justin  Smith  Morrill, 
then  Representative  in  the  lower  House  and  later  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  was  its  author  and  is  regarded 
ns  the  father  of  the  land-grant  college.  From  the  evidence  already 
presented  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  movement  actually 
originated  with  him.  The  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  in 
a number  of  the  States,  the  petitions  sent  to  Congress  for  public- . 
land  grants  to-  create  industrial  and  agricultural  institutions  in 
each  State,  and  the  public  agitation  nnd  propaganda  favoring  the 
new  type  of  technical  and  industrial  education  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Morrill  measure  in  Congress  indicate  that  the  plan  had 
its  origin  in  other  sources.  To  Mr.  Morrill,  however,  belongs  the 
full  credit  for  sponsoring  the  act  fcnd  for  the  promotion  of  its  pas- 
sage through  Congress.  This  was  not  accomplished  without  diffi- 
culty, as  Mr.  Morrill  was  compelled  to  present  his  bill  in  two  succes- 
sive sessions  of  the  national  legislative  body  before  it  was  finally 
enacted  into  law.  ( 

* * 

■Plan  for  People's  Collette  submitted  by  Mechanic*  Mutual  Protection  At  Lockport, 
N.  Y„  and  afterwrrda  to  State  organisation,  December,  1840,  M 
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The  initial  lnndjgrant  cbllege  bill  was  introduced  into  the  National' 
House  of  Representative#  by  Mr.  Morrill  in  1857.  It  immediately 
received  the  support  ofLState  university  presidents,  agricultural 
college  leaders,  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  societies  throughout 
the  country.  A numberjof  the  universities  and  colleges  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  Wasliingtwi  to  canvass  personally  Members  of  Con- 
gress, furnish  daia,  and  [render  other  assistance.  Turner  in  Illinois 
<le\oted  his  time  to  arousing  public  sentiment  and  bringing  influ- 
ences to  bear  tlAough  Correspondence  and  petitions.  The  bill  was 
fuuilly  passed  ill  the  Hbuse  bv  a vote  of  10$  to  100  in  April,  1858, 
nnd  in  the  Sejiate  in  I February,  1859,  the  vote  being*  25  to  22.' 
Although  innu/nernblej  apfienls  were  made  to  him  bv  educationat" 
leaders  for  his  approval,  President  Buchanan  announced  his  veto 
of  the  bill  in  the  sdine  month.  Former  president  William  O. 
Ihompson,  of  Ohio!  State  University,  summarized  President 
Iluch  a nan’s  reasons  fdr  vetoing  the  meifcure  ns  follows: 

First.  Tlie  inopportunebess  of  the  time  in  view  of  the  depleted  condition  of 
i lie  Treasury.  / 

Sccojid.  The  effect  ferireil  dn  the  relations  between  the  Federal  nnd  State 
•'venuaeut.s.  it  being  if|-gue«|  that  this  grant  of  lands  was  the  exercise  of  a 
paver  outside  of  l he  expressly  enumerated  powers  delegated  to  Congress. 

-bird,  n.e  dnngcr  of  in^Jurp  to  the  new  States  on  the  ground  that,  speculators 
"mi Id  control  large  grafts  of  lund. 

Fourth.  A doubt  whether  'the  hill  would  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
apiculture  and  media  jle  urts.  o doubt  based  oil  the  theory  that  Hie  Federal 
Government  had  no  W»ii«tithtlo.i.il  imwer  to  follow  the  grant  into  the  States 
and  to  enforce  the  n^Ucutfion  of  the  fun.ls  to  the  Intended  objects;  that  as 

11  T the  Tte  WMUhl  Iose  *‘0,,tro1  ovt,r  the  after  havlug  mude  It. 

lfth.  lie  interferehce  which  the  o| .era Hons  of  the  hill  worfld  he  likely  to 

J,lhmt  7ith  exlfftiu8  colleges  i i the  different  States,  In  many  of  which 
agriculture  Was  taad|it  us  a wlencU  uud  in  ulk  of  which  it  ought  to  be  so 
might;  the  /fnmlllari  argument  of  paralleling  and  parading  existing  iustl- 
uliori8  wlifoVi  we  liflve  heard  In  the /present  generation. 

Sixth.  A doubt  usL  tliejpower  « f Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  maSe 
n donation  Jof  publlfc  landfe  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people  of  the 
Hi‘\  ©m  I otn ivfl.  I * * , • 

Undismayed  b|  its  defeat,  Kir.  Morrill  made  a complete  answer 
on  nil  the  constitutional  qucstfoiys  raised  by  President  Buchanan  and 
in  1861  introduced  the  bill  u|gain  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

A new  administration  had  asaiined  control  pf  the  Government.  The 
complexion  of  both  the  Hoiise  and  the  Senate  had  IWn  changed 
by  the  election|  Notwithstanding  this  situation  considerable  op- 
position developed  against  the  measure.  The  House  Committee  on 
Public  Lands,  |o  which  it  hpd  been  referred,  reportedthe  bill  imi- 
favorablv.  In  /the  meantime  Senator  Watk  of  Ohio,  had  presented 


a similar  bill  u the  Senate,  probnbly  by  agreement  with  Mr.  Morrill. 
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The  Senate  bill  was  passed  virst  after  a number  of  amendments  and 
after  reaching  the  house,  Mr.  Morrill,  unable  to  secure  action  on, his 
own  bill  succeeded  in  June,  186“2,  in  obtaining  passage  of  the  Senate 
measure  bv  the  House.  It  was  signed  Jbv  the  Presidents n July  of 
the  same  year  so  that  the  charter  of  the  land-grant  college  bears 
the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  first  Morrill  Act,  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
the  most  .comprehensive  system  of  scientific,  technical,  and  jfrnctioal 
higher  education  the  world  has  ever  known,  contained  three  out- 
standing features.  The  first  was  the  provision  for  the  creation 
of  a permanent  endowment  through  grants  of  public  lands  for -the 
organization  and  support  of  the  colleges.  The  second  was  the  desig- 
nation of  the  type  of  college  to  be  established.  The  third  \va« 
the  plncing  of  an  obligation  upon  the  States  to  maintain  intact  the 
capital  fund  of  the  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  college, 
which  carried  the.  far-reaching  implication  of  future  financial  Isup- 
gfcrt  by  the  State  governments  themselves. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  dealing  with  the  grants  of  public  lands 
and  the  creation  of  permanent  endowments  for  the  colleges  were 
as  follows : - „ 

That  there  be  granted  to  the  several  States  ♦ * * an  amount  of  public 
land,  to  be  apportioned  to  each  State  a quantity  equal  to  ,‘10,000  acres  for 
each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress  to  which  the  States  are  respec- 
tively entitled  by  the  apportionment  under  the  census  of  1860. 

That  the  land  aforesaid  * *•  * shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States 
In  sections  or  subdivisions  of  sections,  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  a section;, 
and  whenever  there  are  public  l^nds  in  a State  subject  to  sale  at  private 

entry  at  $1.26  per  acre,  the  quantity  to  which  said  State  shall  be  entitled 

shall  be  selected  from  such  lands  within  the  limits  of  such  State;  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  Issue  to  each  of  the  States  lu 
which  there  Is  not  a quantity  of  public  lands  subject  to  sale  at  private  entry 
at  $1.25  per  acre  to  which  said  State  may  be  entitled,  under  the  provisions 
land  scrip  to  the  amount  in  acres  for  the  deficiency  of  Its  distributive  share, 

said  scrip  to  be  sold  by  said.  States  and  the  proceeds  thereof  applied  to  the  uses 

and  purposes  prescribed  in  tills  act,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose 
whatsoever. 

Under  this  provision  States  having  public  lands  were  given  title 
to  such  land  selected  within  their  borders.  States  without  public 
lands  were  issued  scrip  that  could  be  sold. 

The  second  outstanding  feature  of  the  act  was  the  description  of 
the  college  to  be  organized — a college  that  was  to  provide  a scientific, 
technical,  and  practical  higher  education  to  fhe  industrial  classes  as 
well  as  military  education.  The  provision  of  the  law  dealing  with 
this  question  reads  as  follows : m 

That  the  proceeds  of  the  land-grant  sales  were  to  be  devoted,  to  the  endow, 
'•Sent,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading 
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object  Shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and 
lududlng  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  brandies  of  learning  ns  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  mecliaulc  arts  In  such  a manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  may  respectively  prescribe  In  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of 
lile.  * 

The  thin}  provision,  obligating  the  States  to  maintain  the  endow- 
ment intact!  und  without  diminution  and  to  replace  it,  if  lost,  iV 
regarded  as  the  great  stimulus  that  resulted  in  public  support  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States.  'Having  established  the 
•colleges  under  this  act  through  the  endowment  provided  by  Federal 
grants  of  public  lands,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  Sates  to  furnish 
(he  necessary  additional  funds  for  their  future  development  and 
expansion.  The  part  of  the  act  covering  this  phase  was  as  follows: 

Tlint  all  monies  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  * * * by  the  States 

to  which  lands  are  apportioned,  and  from-  the  sule  of  land'scrip  hereinbefore 
provided  fur,  sbull  be  Invested  In  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  States, 
or  some  other  sate,  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  5 per  centum  -upon  the  par 
value  Of  said  stocks;  mid  that  the  monies  so  invested  shall  constitute  a per- 
petual fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain  forever  uuditninished,'  * * » 
and  the  interest  to  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  State  which 
oiuy  take  and  clainf  the  benefit  of  this  act  * * *. 

That  if  any  portion  of  the  fund  invested  as  provided  by  the  foregoing  section, 
or  any  portion  ot  the  Interest  thereon,  shall  by  any  uctlon  or  contingency  he 
diminished  or  lgst,  it  shall  he  replaced  hy  the  Stute  to  which  it  beings,  s* 
Jliat  the  capital  of  the  f^nd  shall  r6maiu  forever  undlmini.slied  ; arid  the  annual 
Interest  shall  he  regularly  applied  without  diminution  to  the  purposes  here- 
tofore mentioned,  except  that  a sum,  not  exceeding  10  per  centum  upon  the 
amount  received  by  any  State  under  the  provisions  of  this  uct,  may  be  ex- 
lieudcd  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or  experimental  farms -whenever 
authorized  by  the  respective  legislatures  of  said  States.  * * • No  portion 
of  said  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  fie  applied,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
under  any  precise  whatever  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair 
of  any  building  or  buildings. 

The  act  specifically  provided  that  the  States  should  express  their 
acceptance  of  the  provisions /of  the  law  through  their  legislatures 
within  two  years  and  that  at  least  one  college  should  bo  established 
by  each  State  within  a period  of  five,  years.  In  1864  the  act  was 
amended  extending  the  time  for  its  acceptance  an  additional  two 
years,  and  in  1866  a second  americlment  provided  for  another  3-year 
extension.  This  amendment  also  fixed  the  time  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  college  by  the  State  within  a period  of  five  years  after 
the  filing  of  its  acceptance  of  the  land-grants.  The  first  Morrill  Act 
applied  only  to  the  States  then  in  the  Union.  In  1864  an  amendment 
extended  its  terms  to  West  Virginia,  in*  1866  to  Nevada,  in  4867  to ' 
Nebraska,  and  subsequently  the  grants  weretextended  to  the  Terri- 
tories as  they  were  admitted  into  the  Union  so  that  the  act  was  made 
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applicable  to  every  State.  The  Territory  of  Alaska  was  recently 
made  a similar  land  grant  for  its  college  through  a special  act  of 
Congress.  . Although  having  established  agricultural  nnd  mechanical 
colleges,  no  Federal  grants  of  public  land  have  yet  been  made  to  fhe 
Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institutions. 

As  already  indicated,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Stages  to  accept  for- 
mally the  provisions  of  the  act  'through  their  legislatures.  After 
acceptance  the  responsibility  rested  upon  them  of  selling  the  land 
or  scrip  and  of  organizing  colleges  to  receive  the  annual  income  from 
the  endowment.  In  Table  1 are  given  the  dates  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  act  by  the  different  States,  the  number  of  acres  received  by 
them  in  land  or  scrip,  the  original  sale  price  received  for  the  land 
and  scrip  by  the  different  States,  and  the  dates  of  the  organization 
of  the  colleges  and  when  they  were  opened  to  students. 

Table  ^~Dntn  on  enforcement  of  term#  of  first  Morrill  Act  ly  the  State# 


Institution 


■Date  of| 
accept- 
ance by 
States 
or  pro- 
visions 


of 

— I Morrill 
MkAct 

5k 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Instiune..  .. 
Alaska  Agricultural  College  end 

Mines - 

University  of  Ariiona 

University  of  Arkansas- 

University  of  California 


School  of 


Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Untversltyof  Delaware 

University  of  Florida 

Georgia  State  Collego  of  Agriculture. 


University  of  Hawaii. . 
University  of  Idaho... 
University  of  Illinois.. 
Purdue  University.... 
Iowa  State  College 


Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University 

U nlversity  of  M alne 

University  of  Maryland 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.^ 

Michigan  State  College 

University  of  Minnesota 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Meclumlaol  Col- 
lege  


University  of  Missouri 

Montana  State  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

University  of  New  Hampshire. 


1867 

1929 

1910 

1864 

I860 

1879 

1862 

18«7 

1870 

1806 


Number 
of  acres 
of  land 
In  place 
received 
under 
Morrill 
Act. 


110.000 

150,000 


ISO.  000 
91,600 


1890 

1867 

1865 

1862 

1803 

I860 

I860 

1863 

1864 

1863 


90.000 


24a  000 

' 97,  (B3 

I — 


1863 

1863 

1800 


1889 

1807 

1809 

1863 


240, 000 

12a  000 


330.000 

140.000 
90,800 
VO.  000 


Number 
n(  acres 
In  scrip 
received 
under 
Morrill 
Act 


Original 
total  sale 
price  re- 
ceived by 
States  for 
land  and 
scrip 


240,000  | • (216, 000 


150,000 


180,  000 
90,000 
90,000 
270,000 


480.000 

390.000 


330.000 

210.000 
210,000 
210,000 

360,000 


210,000 


150,000 


135.000 
732, 233 

185,966 

136.000 
83,000 

sa  000 

242,202 


12V.  616 
646,442 
212,238 
686.817 

481,740 
1(M,  960 
182. 630 
116,350  . 
1 12, 504 -f 

236,287 


981,673 

679,430 

188,028 

3(6, 441 
633,148 
600,072 
107,863 
80,000 


Date  of| 
organi- 
sation 
of  land-] 
grant 
college 


1872 

1922 

1885 

IR71 

1868 

1877 
1881 
1867 
1870 
1866 

1007 

1889 

1867 

1869 

1858 

1863 

1879 

1874 

1865 

1866 

1863 

1861 

1856 

1851 

1878 

1839 

1893 

1860 

1878- 

1866 


'ate  of 
opening 
of  land- 
grant 
college 
io 

stu- 

dents 


1872 

1922 

1891 
1872 
1869 

1679 

1881 

1869 

1884 

1872 

1908 

1892 
1868 
1874 
1859 

1863 

1880 

1874 

1868 

1849 

1867 
1865 
1857 
1851 

1880 

1841 

1899 

1871 

1874 

1868 
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Tabuc  l.—Duta  uii.  enforcement  of  terms  of  first  Alon'ill  Act  bp  the  States— Con. 


Institution 


Date  ol 
accept- 
ance oy 
States 
of  pro- 
visions 
of 

Morrill 

Act 


Number 
of  acres 
of  land 
in  place 
received 
under 


Number 
of  acres 
in  scrip 
received 
under 


unut'r  i 

MoreiU  M,°!3 


Original 
total  sole 
price  re- 
ceived by 
States  for 
land  and 
scrip 


Date  of 
Date  ofopenlng 
organi-  of  land- 
ration  grant 
of  land-  collage 
grant  to 
college  stu- 
dents 


Rutgers  University 1863  210.000  *115.915 

New  Mexico  College  nr  Agriculture  and  M e-  I ^ ^ 

ehanic  Arts.  is*  250,000  

Comril  University  1 IMS  990,000  1 *88.570 

North  Carolina  State  OoUege I igfifi  270,000  135.000 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 1 1889  130.000  ! 455]  924 


Ohio  State  University . I ism 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  ao<i  Mechanical  t 'allege  1 moo 
Oregon  Agricultural  College _ 1808 


250.000  | 1880 

I 990,000  1*88.570  1865 

. 270,000  135,000  18x7 

130.000  i 455,^24  ]ft«0 

! ,630.000  340.906  1870 

H5U.  000  1 t 835.537  1890 

«0.fW0  1 202.113  1855 


Pennsylvania  State  College I lgra  | "Taa’ooo'  439  180 

l Diversity  of  Parto  Rico . 1 1 _ 1 0 

Rhode  Island  State  College ) *1863  I 130  0W)  50  000 

Clemson  Agricultural  College istiB  ! ' 180.  000  ho'  v» 

South  Dakota  State  College 1889  1 1*6,066  ' ‘ 1 25  804 

University  of  Tennessee.. ihi«  666.  OOU  271  875 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas...  iso*  I '_**  i80]mo  174;  000 


Agricultural  College  of  Utah 1888  | ,200,000  . I 19413* 

l Diversity  of  Vermont ' 1803  j . isn  uoo  : 122'  G20 

n ^^tnrnl  and  Mechanical  College..!  1870  30o]o<10  I 28*]  000 

3ut«  c ollege  of  Vt  ash ington ; 1889  90,000 I '247  r08 


West  Virginia  University ]j]]]]]].]|  1863  ' "iso, 666  yo] 

Unix  ersltv  of  Wisconsin  ISM  | 240,000  . 303 

University  of  Wyoming 1889  1 90.000  ” 7t’ 

J | 

lotfll  --  3,706.082  7,830,000  113,478, 


303,  594 

73.355 


! ^<Pb?u*h‘  hV,Mr.  Cornell  yielding  later  through  resale  *5,400,038  for  Institution 

*103,482  cash  anil  $732,155  deferred  payments  on  lands  sold  as  of  1916. 

The  first.  State  to  accept  the  act  was  Iowa  in  September,  186*2. 
Vermont,  the  home  State  of  Representative  Morrill,  expressed  ac- 
ceptance in  October  and  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  December  of 
the  same  year.  As  shown  by  the  table,  the  act  was  accepted  by  14 
States  in  1868,  by  3 in  1864,  by  1 in  1865,  bv  6 in  1866,  by  4 in  1867,  *’ 

by  3 in  1868,  by  1 in  1869,  and  by  2 in  1870,  Within  a period  of 
eifrht  years  after  the  passage  of  the  first  MorrilKAct,  37  States  had 
agreed  to  accept  and  carry  out  its  provisions  for  the  establishment  of 
the  new  type  of  college.  At  the  time  of  the  enactment,  the  Nation 
was  in  the  throes  of  Civil  War.  A provision  of  the  law  specifically 
provided  that  no  State  in-rebellion  against  the  United  States  should 
he  entitled  to  benefit  by  the  act.  The  result  was  that  none  of  the. 
Southern  States  was  able  to  comply  with  its  terms  until  after  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  1865.  With  the  end  of-fhe  struggle,  hrtw- 
m*r,  these  States  lost  no,time  in  expressing  acceptance  and  during 
the  next  five  years  all  of  them  had  agreed  to  receive  the  Federal  land 
grants  and  organize  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  Ten 
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other  States  received  the  land  grants  under  their  enabling  acts  when 
they, changed  from  the  status  of  Territories  and  entered  the  Union. 
All  of  them  were  Western  States,  1 accepting  the  act  in  1879,  1 
in  1888,  5 in  1889,  1 in  1890,  1 in  1898,  and  1 in  1910.  Oklahoma’s 
land  grant  for  the  college  was^nade  under  a special  act  of  Congress, 
its  terms  being  accepted  in  1890  while  the  Territory  of  Alaska  re- 
ceived a similar. special  grant  in  1929. 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  act,  the  next  step  was  to  receive  the 
land  grants  from  the  Federal  Government,  dispose  of  the  land  or 
scrip,  and  create  an  endowment  fund  for  the  support  of  the  insti- 
tutions. As  27  States  had  practically  no  public  lands  within  their 
borders,  scrip  was  issued  to  them.  The  other, 21  made  selections  of 
public  lands  in  their  own  States  and  then  proceeded  to  dispose  of 
them.  Under  the  terms  of  the  law  every  State  was  entitled.  to; 

80.000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress  with 
the  result  that  the  amounts  varied  to  a considerable  extent.  The 
State  receiving  the  largest  grant  was  Xew  York,  the  amount  being 

990.000  acres.  Pennsylvania  was  second  on  the  list  with  780,000 
acres,  and  Ohio  was  third  with  630,000  acres.  Illinois  received  the 
fourth  largest  amount  with  480,000  acres  and  Indiana  the  fifth  with 

•390,000  acres.  The  grants  to  the  other  States  ranged  from  350,000 
down  to  90,000  acres.  There  were  seven  States  that  received  as  little 
ns  90,000  acres,  the  list  including  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Nevada. 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

With  the  receipt  of  such  large  amounts  of  land  and  scrip,  their 
disposal  was  no  minor  undertaking  for  the  different  State  govern- 
ments. It  necessary  to  decide  upon  the  agency  to  assume  the 
responsibility.  In  16  States  the  regularly  constituted  State  officials, 
such  as  governor,  treasurer,  or  auditor,  were  charged  with  the  sale 
of  the  land-grants  while  in  15  other  States  the  work  was  turned 
over  to  a State  board  of  land  commissioners  or  a single  State  land 
commissioner,  't'he  board  of  trustees  .of  the  newly  organized  uni- 
versities or  colleges  ttat  were  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  endowment 
fund  disposed  of  the  grants  in  five  States.  A university  or  college 
fiscal  agent  was  appointed  in  two  ot}ier  States  to  manage  the  entire 
sale  of  lahds  or  scrip.  The  State  sinking  fund  commission  was 
assigned  the  work  in  one  State,  the  State  board  of  education  in  one, 
a special  commission  of  university  and  school  lands  in  four,  a special 
commission  of  State  officials  in  two,  and  the  State  surveyor  general 
in  one.  There  weVe  two  States  that  sold  their  scrip  through  a 
special  fiscal  agent  in  New  York  City.  . , 

In  the  sale  of  the  land  and  scrip,  the  practices  of  the  States  in 
the  earlier  days  were  at  great  variance.  The  standard  Government 
W prices  for  public  lauds  at  that  time,  as  stated  in  the  first  Morrill  Act, 
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was  $1.25  per  acre.  But  in  order  to  receive  the  proceeds  immedi- 
ately, scrip  and  land  were  thrown  on  the  market  by  some  States 
without  apparent  regard  of  the  price  offered.  Forced  sales  resulted 
and  the  value  of  public  land  rapidly  declined.  In  other  instances 
the  land  was  withheld  from  sale  with  the  result  that  higher  prices 
were  realized.  Other  States  came  into  the  possession  of  their  grants 
in  subsequent  years  when  there  was  a scarcity  of  public  lands  and 
they  were  able  to  dispose  of  them  at  much  larger  figures.  Twenty-  * 
eight  of  the  States  sold  their  land  or  scrip  at  less  than  the  standard 
price  of  $1.25  per  acre  while  18  States  obtained  prices  ranging  above 
- this  amount.  The  lowest  price  at  which  any  State  sold  the  grants 
was  41  cents  per  acre.  Another  State  received  only  44  cents,  and  a 
third  49  cents.  There  were  eight  additional  States  that  disposal 
of  the  land  or  scrip  at  less  than  one-half  of  the  regular  GoverrftS 
price.  The  highest  price  received  by  any  State  was  $6.22  per  acre 
for  the  land  grants  and  in  the  case  of  two  others  price#  varying 
from  $5  to  $6  per  acre  were  received.  Two  States  secured  between 
$4  and  $5  and  two  between  $3  and  $4. 

As  a result  of  the  widely  different  prices  at  which  the  land  and 
scrinj  were  sold  to  the  States,  the  original  endowment  varied  to  a 
great  extent.  The  total  proceeds  of  the  land-grant  sale  of  Michigan 
amounted  to  $991,673,  the  largest  of -any  of  the  States.  Oklahoma 
received  the  second  largest  with  $835,637,  and  California  was  third 
^\ith  $732,233.  The  total  sale  price  of  the  land  grants  of  2 States 
was  between  $550,000  and  $600,000,  of  1 between  $500,000  and 
$550,000,  of  2 between  $450,000  and  $500,000,  of  1 between  $350,000 
and  $400,000,  of  2 between  $300,000  and  $350,000,  of  2 between 
$250,000  and  $300,000,  of  5 between  $£00,000  and  $250,000,  of  6 be- 
tween $150,000  and  $200,000,  of  11  between  $100,000  and  $150,000. 
and  of  6 between  $50,000  and  $100,000. 

^ In  the  management  of  the  endowment  and  in  compliance  with  the 
act  providing  that  the  colleges  should  receive  an  annual  interest 
yield  of  5 per  cent,  the  greatest  confusion. developed  as  a result  of 
the  various  practices  adopted  by  the  different  States  with  the  result 
that  interest  was  defaulted  iri  some  cases,  a part  of  the  principal 
used  for  illegal  purposes,  and,  in  a few  instances,  the  funds  were 
lost.  The  prediction  of  President  Buchanan,  however,  in  his  veto  of 
the  initial  land-grant  act  introduced  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Morrill,  ‘ 
that  the  States  would  lose  control  of  the  gift  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  *not  follow  the  grant  int^States  and  enforce  the 
application  of  the  funds  to  the  intended  objects  was  not  borne  out 
by  history.  Upon  their  attention  being  called  to  the  failure  to 
comply  with  the  law,  most  of  the  States  hqve  voluntarily  replaced 
losses  and  made  up  discrepancies.  Benjamin  F.  Andrews,  who  con- 
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ducted  a special  inquiry  in  1918  into  the  land-grant  college  act  of 
1862  for  the  Office  of  Education,  gives  the  following  summary  of  the 
handling  of  the  endowment  funds  by  the  States : 

In  general  It  was  very  difficult,  well-nigh  impossible,  to  carry  out  the  exact 
letter  of  the  law.  A study  o*  the  detailed  histories  shows  scarcely  one  State 
that  has  not,  in  some  way,  at  some  time  been  in  default. 

The  principal  lines  of  default  have  been  a delay  lu  Investing  the  capital,  or 
investing  at  less  than  5 per  cent,  causing  loss  of  income  to  the  college;  use  of 
capital  for  other  purposes  than  for  the  college;  ami  finally  the  use  of  Income 
for  purposes  not  authorized  by  low.  In  general  these  defaults  have  been  made 
good  as  soon  as  proper  nttentlon  was  directed  to  them. 

Although  defaults  have  been  corrected,  in  the  main  or  immediately  u|>on 
being  recognized,  jot  seldom  have  deficits  been  refunded  nr  made  up.  Espe- 
cially in  the  mutter  of  loss  of  interest  from  lack  of  Investment  or  from  deficient 
interest  return,  it  has  been  usual  to  replace  the  investment  so  as  to  obtain  the 
required  5 per  cent  but  to. allow  past  losses  to  remain  unsatisfied.  • * * In 

the  method  of  obtaining  the  required  5 per  cent  on  the  vested  funds  several 
plans  have  been  adopted. 

I?irst.  In  a large  number  of  States,  when  it  became  evident  that  a continu- 
ous 5 per  cent  investment  would  be  difficult  to  find,  the  fund  was  turned  over 
to  the  State  treasury  and  the  State  ilself  assumed  the  haul  of  interest,  the 
capital  being  considered  as  part  of  the  irreducible  State  debt.  This  was  done 
in  Connecticut,  Delnware,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Nfw  Hampshire,  New  JcrseT,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Second.  In  other  States  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  lauds  were  turned  In 
to  the  State  treasury  as  fast  as  received  and  added  either  to  the  State  sinking 
fund  or  to  general  Sfnte  funds,  no  attempt  at  outside  investment  being  made. 
In  such  cases  the  State  issues  certificates  of  Indebtedness  at  a good  rate  of 
Interest.  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  handled  their  funds  in  this  way. 

Third.  Other  States  have  invested  funds  at  the  best  rate  obtainable  In  the 
open  market-  and  make  up  the  difference  between  the  rate  obtained  and  the 
required  5 per  cent  by  direct  legislative  appropriation.  Maryland  and  Rhode 
Island  handled  the  funds  In  this  way. 

Fourth.  In  Florida,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  the  legislature  has  authorized 
the  governing  board  of  the  college  to  transfer  funds  from  tin*  -other  general 
college  funds  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  interest. 

Fifth.  In  Illinois,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  the  fund  has  l>een 
lost  by  defalcation  or  dishonesty  and  has  been  restored  by  the  legislature. 
A State  bond  for  the  amount  has  been  issued  in  each  of  these  States.*  » 

Since  the  original  sale  of  the  land  grants  mamvyears  ago,  the  en- 
dowment funds  have  been  materially  increased  in  ji  rftimber  of  States 
through  profitable  investments,  additions  by  the  States,  and  replace- 
ments. Somo  of  the  States  still  retain  lands  included  in  the  grants 
that  have  not  yet  been  sold.  In  Part  Ilfi,  Business  Management  and 
Frounce,  is  presented  the  present  value  of  endowment  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  secured  under  the  first  Morrill  Act  as  compared  with 
the  figures  showing  the  original  sale  prices  included  fin  Tablo  1.  The 
annual  income  received  from  the  endowment  is  also  shown  in 
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. Fart  III.  An  example  of  the  increase  in  the  fund  is  found  in  the  case 
of  the  State  qf  New  York,  which  disposed  of  its  scrip  to  Ezra  Cor- 
nell, founder  of  Cornell  University.  Under  a refunding  plan  devised 
hy  Mr.  Cornell,  the  scrip  was  held  and  later  sold  at  an  enormous 
profit,  the  total  proceeds  rcachihg  $5,460,000.  This  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  Cornell  University  endowment  and  reserve  fund  at  the 
present  time. 

A v ariety  of  plans  were  adopted  by  the  State  in  organizing  the  new 
typos  of  college  to  receive  the  income  from  the  Federal  land-grant 
endowment.  The  legislature  of  28  States  proceeded  to  establish  en- 
tirely new  State-controlled  and  State  operated  agricultural1  and  me- 
chanical colleges.  There  were  15  States  where  State  universities  or 
colleges  were  already  in  operation  at  the  time  the  Federal  land  grant 
was  accepted.  The  income  from  the  endowment  was  conferred  upon 
these  existing1  State  institutions  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  organize  colleges  or  departments  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  first  Morrill  Act.  In  seven 
States  an  arrangement  was  adopted  of  designating  private  institu- 
tions to  receive  the  annual  yield  from  the  endowment,  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  these  private  colleges  introduce  and  conduct  courses  of 
instruction  for  the  industrial  classes  and  provide  them  scientific  and 
practical  education.  Later  three  of  these  States  converted  the  pri- 
vate institutions  into  State-controlled  land-grant  colleges  while  in  the 
four  other  cases  the  States  at  a subsequent  time  organized  their  own 
land-grant  colleges  and  withdrew  the  endowment  income  from  the  * 
private  institutions.  Three  Southern  States  organized  both  white 
and  negro  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  and  divided  the 
annual  income  from  the  endowment  received  under  the  first  Morrill 
Act  between  the  two  institutions,  the  purpose  being  to  provide  the 
new  type  of  education  to  both  races.  Subsequently  separate  negro 
land-grant  colleges  were  organized  in  14  other  Southern  States.4 

The  organization  of  the  colleges  in  the  early  days  following  the 
passage  of  the  act  and  its  acceptance  represents  in  many  States  a 
|>eriod  of  doubt  and  discouragement.  Where  the  States  decided  to 
turn  over  the  annual  yield  from  the  land-grant  endowment  to  State 
universities  and  colleges  already  in  operation  the  necessity  of  charter- 
ing, organizing,  and  establishing  new  institutions  was  avoided.  But 
in  the  other  States  where  new  collegflf  were  organized,  bitter  con- 
flicts developed  in  the  State  legislature  over  their  location.  As  a re- 
sult there  was  delay  in  the  establishment  of  the  colleges  extending 
over  considerable  periods  of  time.  In  other  instances  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  colleges  were  authorized  throagh  enactments  by  the  State 
legislatures,  but  they  did  not  actually  come  into  existence  until  a 
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number  of  years  later.  In  Table  1 are  shown  the  dates  when  the 
colleges  were  organized  in  each  State  and  the  dates  when  they  were 
opened  to  students. 

Of  the  land-grant  colleges  that  were  established  as  new  institutions 
by  their  State  governments  in  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  first 
Morrill  Act,  five  were  opened  to  students  within  1 year  after  the 
acceptance  of  the  act  by  the  State,  five  in  2 years,  two  in  3 
years,  three  in  4 years,  five  in  5 years,  two  in  8 years,  two 
in  9 years,  one  in  10  years,  two  in  14  years,  and  one  in  17  years. 
A number  of  these  colleges  have  developed  into  the  great  State  uni- 
versities and  leading  technical  and  engineering  schools  of  the  present 
day.  The  State  of  California  within  two  years  after  the  legislature 
had  received  the  Federal  land  grant  accepted  the  gift  of  a site  and 
l^erty  of  a private  college  at  Berkeley  and  established  the  Uni- 
of  California.  The  State  Legislature  of  Illinois  in  the  same 
year  that  the  act  was  accepted  organized  the  Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, and  with^i  a year  it  was  opened  to  students.  The  name  was 
changed  in  1885  to  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  Indiana  delay  in 
the  organization  of  the  land-grant  college  was  due  to  a fight  in  the 
State  legislature  over  its  location,  which  continued  through  two  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature.  Finally,  in  1869  John  Purdue  offered  to 
donate  to  the  State  100  acres  of  land  and  $150,000  in  cash,  which  was 
accepted  together  with  other  private  gifts,  and  Purdue  University, 
at  present  one  of  the  prominent  engineering  schools  in  the  country, 
was  established. 

In  Massachusetts  the  State  legislature,  immediately  upon  accept- 
ing the  land-grant  endowment  in  1863,  divided  the  fund,  conferring 
one-third  of  the  income  on  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  two-thirds  on  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Although 
both  of  these  institutions  hod  been  previously  chartered,  they  were 
not  opened  to  students  until  several  years  later  when  they  received 
the  Federal  land  grants,  so  that  they  actually  owe  their  establishment 
to  the  first  Morrill  Act. 

The  inception  of  Cornell  University  also  dates  back  to  the  original 
land-grant  college  act.  The  State  Legislature  of  New  York  accepted 
the  grant  in  1863,  but  a contest  developed  as  to  whether  the  endow- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  State  agricultural  college  at  Ovid,  which 
had  failed,  or  the  proposed  People’s  College.  Although  People’s 
College  received  the  fund,  it  was  never  established,  and  in.  1865  the 
State  legislature  altered  its  decisioh,  conferring  the  entire  endow- 
ment on  Cornell  University,  a new'  institution  organized  by  Ezra.- 
Cornell,  which  was  opened  to  students  in  1868. 

The  Ohio  State  University;  was  likewise  founded  as  a result  of 
the  first  Morrill  Act.  After  accepting  the  land  scrip  from  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  in  18G4,  the  State  legislature  wavered  for  six  years 
between  several  plans  for  the  .division  of  the  endowment.  In  1870 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  definitely  organ- 
ized and  located  at  Columbus  receiving  the  entire  land-grant  endow- 
ment. Tills  institution  was  reorganized  by  the  State  legislature 
in  1878  and  became  the  Ohio  State  University. 

In  the  case  of  the  States  which  turned  over  the  annual  yield  from 
the  land-grant  endowment  to  State-supported  institutions  of  higher 
learning  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  their  acceptance  of  the  act, 
State  universities  were  the  beneficiaries  in  10  instances.  Colleges  or 
departments  were  added  to  their  organization  to  provide  the  re- 
quired agricultural  and  mechanic  arts  instruction.  Six  of  these 
State  universities  were  the  first  organized  in  the  history  of  the 
United  'States,  the  University  of  Georgia  being  founded  in  1785, 
University  of  Vermont  in  1701,  East  Tennessee  University  in  1808, 
University  of  Missouri  in  1839,  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1850,  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1851.  Although  in  active  operation, 
the  incfome  from  The  land-grant  endowment  and  the  introduction 
. of  the  practical  tyjxj  of  education  as  provided  under  the  first  Morrill 
Act  proved  a genuine  impetus  to  these  struggling  State  universities. 
The  four  other  State  universities  endowed  by  their  State  legisla- 
tures with  the  land-grant  funds  were  organized  at  a later  period, 
the  States  being  Territories  at  the  time  of  the  original  passage  of 
the  net.  Six  States  conferred  the  endowment  upon  agricultural 
colleges  already  organized  and  operating,  four  of  which  were  the 
Michigan  State  College  established  in  1855,  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural College  in  1856,  Iowa  Agricultural  College  in  1858,  and  tne 
Pennsylvania  Farmers’  High  School  in  1855,  its,  name  being  then 
changed  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  these  colleges  were  the  forerunners  of  all  the 
agricultural  and  mechanic  art^colleges  created  under  the  first  Morrill 
Act  and  were  the  first  pfTlieir  kind  in  America.6  The  other  States 
designating  State-controlled  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts 'colleges 
to  receive  the  jbenefit  of  the  endowment  were  New  Mexico  and  South 
Dakota.  In  both  of  these  cases,  the  colleges  were  organized  while 
these  States  were  still  Territories,  South  Dakota  not  receiving  the 
Federal  grant  until  1889  when  it  assumed  statehood  and  New  Mexico  ' 
in  1898.  • 

The  States  that  adopted  the  plan  of  making  private  universities 
and  colleges  the  beneficiaries  of  the  land-grant  endowments  created 
under  the  first  Morrill  Act  were  Connecticut,  Nefr  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Carolina.  In  the  case  of 
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Connecticut  the  act  was  accepted  in  1862  and  in  the  following  year 
the  annual  interest  was  conferred  upon  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
at  \ale  University.  The  State,  however,  decided  to  organize  its 
own  land-grant  institution  in  1881  and  established  the  Storrs  Agricul- 
tural College,  the  name  of  which  was  later  changed  to  the  Connecticut 
Agiicultui al  College.  Income  from* the  Federal  grant  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  to  the  new  State  college, 
but  not  without  legal  difficulties  and  until  damages  amounting  to 
$ir>4,(XK)  had  been  paid  by  the  State  to  Yale  University.  Through 
an  arrangement  made  with  Dartmouth  College  for  the  conduct  of  an 
agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  New  Hampshire  granted  this 
private  institution  the  annual  yield  from  the  land-grant  endowment 
in  1866.  No  change  was  made  until  11)03  when  a State  university  . 
was  organized  at  Durham  and  became  the  States  land-grant  insti- 
tution, the  organization  being  removed  from  Dartmouth  College 
and  the  income  from  the  endowment  withdrawn  from  it.  Rutgers 
University,  a private  college,  was  made  the  recipient  of  the  yield 
-from  the  grant  in  1864  bv  the  State  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  and 
has  continued  to  receive  it  ever  since.  The  State  of  Oregon  accepted 
the  first  Morrill  Act  in  1808  and  two  years  later  the  State  legislature 
designated  Corvallis  College,  a private  institution,  as  a beneficiary. 

In  the  year  1885,  the  Senate  assumed  control  of  Corvallis  Coljege 
reorganized  it  as  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  made  it  the 
official  land-grant  college  of  the  State.  After  receiving  the  land 
grant  from  the  National  Government  in  1862,  Rhode  Island  con- 
f errerl  the  income  on  Brown*  University  on  the  condition  that  it 
maintain  a scientific  department.  This  private  institution  continued  • 
as  the  beneficiary  until  1888  When  the  Rhode  Island  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  w as  established  at  Kingston  by  the 
vState.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  fund,  Brown  University  pro- 
tested, took  the  question  into  the  court  and  received  $40,000  for  the 
surrender  of  its  claim.  At  the  time  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Federal 
grant  by  South  Carolina  in  1872,  the  State  legislature  was  under  tln^ 
control  of  negroes  and  Claflin  University,  a private  negro  inst JflP 
tion,  was  named  to  receive  the  income  from  the  funds.*  Later  \M!i 
the  whites  resumed  control  of  the  State  government,  a State-con- 
trolled land -grant  college  was  organized  undfer  the  name  of  the 
Clemson  Agricultural  College  in  1889  as  n result  of  a trust  left  bv 
Thomas  G.  Clemson.  . J 

It  is  evident  from  this  brief  review  that  notwithstanding  the 
vanous  plans  put  into  effect  by  the  State  governments  for  the  organ- 
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ization  of  the  institutions,  u State-controlled  and  State-supported 
land-grant  college  was  finally  established  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  The  first  Morrill  Act,  therefore,  was  directly  responsible  ' 
for  the  creation  of  a nation-wide  system  of  colleges  maintained  by 
public  taxation  and  designed  to  democratize  higher  education  and 
provide  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  to  the  great  moss  of 
people.  * 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  States  in  selling  the  land  and 
scrip,  in  creating  the  land-grant  endowments,  and  in  organizing  the 
colleges  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  problepi  of  initiating 
and  conduct  ing  them.  Innumerable  obstacles  immediately  developed 
in  this  untried  venture  in  education.  The  educators  placed  in  charge 
of  .the  colleges  disagrwfas  the  type  of  institution  that  was  to  be 
conducted.  Some  took  the  view  thrift  they  were  to  be  operated  as  mere 
trade  schools  with  little  gr  no  attention  given  to  higher  education. 

It  was  also  urged  that  much  attention  be  given  to  hi acksmi thing, 
carpentry,  and  similar  handicrafts.  In  agriculture  it  was  proposed 
m some  instances  to  devote  the  major  part  of  the  time  of  the  students 
to  llctiml  farm  work.  Others  insisted  that  their  work  should  be 
devoted  entirely  tg  higher  education  of  a new  type.  William  II. 
Jordan,  former  director  of  t he  Maine  Agricultural  Kxperiment  Sta- 
tion, described  the  situation  in  the  following  language: 

When  the  organization  of  the  colleges  was  aimounceil  the  public  looked 
for  the  arrival  of  education  as  something  new  under  the  sun,  an  open  sesame 
to  greater  prosperity,  n paneea  or  industrial  ills,  and  when  It  was  announced 
iliat  the  courses  of  study  in  the  Maine  State  College  contained  subjects  pre- 
viously taught  In  the  classical  institutions  it  wus  asked  in  public  print:  “ Why 
lids  new  college,  these  thinks  ure  already  taught?"  It  was  charged  that  agri- 
culture hud  been  betrayal  lu  the  house  of  its  friends  and  that  the  fuculty  was 
not  it^ sympathy  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  new  institution  was 
established.  In  addition,  the  arguments  favoring  vocational  education  exalted 
(lie  skilled  hand  ns  an  essential  element  In  its  development,  a doctrine  sound 
enough  in  theory  but  badly  misapplied  in  practice. 

There  was  also  much  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
mechanic  arts,  as  incorporated  in  the  first  Morrill  Act.  >,  A number  of 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  who  favored  the  establishment  of  col 
legt\s  devoted  exclusively  to  the  teaching  of  agricult  ure,  insisted  that 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  term  was  “mechanic  arts  as  applied 
to  agriculture.”  Others  took  the  position  that  “mechanic  arts” 
meant  engineering,  and  still  others  gave  it  the  broad  meaning  of 
trade  education.7  So  great  was  the  misunderstanding  that  an  appeal 
was  made  to  Mr.  Morrill,  himself,  to  explain  his  real  intent  in  pro- 
moting the  passage  of  the  act.  In  18G7,  Mr.  Morrill  was  invited 
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to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  which  was 
receiving  the  income  of  the  land-grant  endowment  in  Connecticut, 
-to  confer  with  the  faculty  on  his  interpretation  of  the  law.  In  the 
following  summary  is  presented  the  results  of  the  conference  from 
notes  taken  by  Professor  Brewer,  a member  of  the  faculty. 

Mr.  Morrill  stated  that  he  wished  the  bill  to  be  brnnd  enough  so  thnt  the 
several  States  might,  use  It  to  the  best  advantage.  For  this  a wide  latitude 
of  use  was  necessary.  The  general  wants  and  local  conditions  were  very 
different  in  t lie  different  States  and  for  the  best  use  of  this  fund  there  must 
he  much  variety  allowed  to  the  details,  although  all  the  colleges  should  be  the 
same  in  spirit  and  essentially  of  the  same  grade,  that  is,  colleges  in  widen 
science  and  uot  classics  should  be  the  lending  idea. 

He  did  not  intend  them  to  be  agricultural  schools.  The  title  of  the  hill  wn* 
not  Ills,  and  was  not  a Imp.  y one.  A clerk  was  responsible  for  the  title.  lie 
expected  the  schools  to  be  schools  of  science  rather  than  classical  colleges; 
that  the  schools  be,  in  fact,  colleges  and  not  institutions  of  lower  grade  not 
mere  academies  or  high  schools.  We  asked  upon  this  matter  in  considerable 
detad  because  there  was  much  talk  in  some  of  the  States  of  dividing  the  sum 
for  lower-grade  schools. 

He  said  that*  the  bill  was  purposely  and  enrefully  planned  so  thnt  .the  old 
colleges  might  use  this  as  an  aid  in  expanding  In  the  direction  to  give  them 
more  science  teaching  or  that  new  colleges  might  be  organized  us  the  condi- 
tions and  needs  in  the  several  States  might  demand.  There  were  classical  1 
colleges  enough.  More  science  was  needed  in  every  State. 

Hut  inwall  he  wisffed  as  a prominent  feature  the  “useful  sciences  ” be  taught 
and  thnt  where  the  natural  influences  of  the  studies  might  have  less  tendency  to 
druw  the  students  into  purely  literary  and  professional  pursuits.  He  “thought 
at  leust  one  college  In  every  State  should  tench  xniiitury  science.’" 

. mile  the  controversy  over  the  interpretation  of  the  land-grant 
act  and  the  objectives  of  the  colleges  raged,  the  work  of  inaugurating 
ajid  operating  them  was  commenced  by  the  various  States.  No  sooner 
had  the  colleges  been  started  than  it  was  discovered  that  no  experi- 
enced teachers  could  be  found  to  give  instruction  in  the  proposed 
new  type  of  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts  education.  It -was  also 
found  tlipt  practically  no  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  existed 
upon  which  to  base  the  proposed  courses  of  instruction.  Then  bbgftn 
a period  of  trials  and  tribulations  that  extended  over  several  decades 
The  work  of  most  of  the  colleges  in  the  beginning  was  of  secondary 
grade  except  for  the  classical  instruction  which  was  borrowed  from 
the  old  institutions  and  included  in  the  curricula.  As  there  were  few 
high  schools  existing  in  the  different  States,  students  were  admitted 
from  the  elementary  schools  and  given  instruction  in  preparatory 
subjects  in  the  colleges.  Pioneering  conditions  existed  irt  many  of* 
the  States  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  the  struggling  institutions. 

X.  A m^3r,ot  A^cultu™>  Education  In  the  United  Stab*,  by  AJbert  Charle, 
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Frank  ^S.  Kedzie,  dean  of  applied  science  in  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  early 
days  of  this  college:  J 

There  war  never  anything  comparable  in  a State  educational  effort  to  the 
hardships  endured  by  the  students  and  faculty  in  those  pioneer  days.  An 
early  founded  denominational  college  In  the  Middle  West,  such  as  Oberlln  had 
notlmig  on  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  C<Wge  so  fur  ns  hardships  were 
concerned.  Ohcrhu  had  the  advantage  of  carrying  forward  the  work  with  her 
students  with  a well-known  and  generally  uufepted  classical  curriculum.  At 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  College  theiu?>/is  doubt  from  the  beginning  as 
to  what  studies  should  he  offered,  how  kmg  the  student  should  remain  under 
Instruction  and  whether  a degree  should  finally  be  granted  him.  Upon  one  point 
was  I here  general  agreement— the  student  should  lie  required  to  work  with 
Ins  hands  under  the  instruction  o^mon  who  had  bad  no  previous  teaching 
experience  to  guide  their  action,  buf  who  knew  only  the  imperative  necessity  for 
clearing  the  heavily  wooded  land  Kvhleh  now  comprised  our  farm  and  campus, 
for  the  first  30  years  the  college >i^ulred  manual  labor  three  Jbours  per  day 
from  each  student,  the  labor  consisting  of  felling  trees.  gTubbing  swamps, 

' ,u,ltIing  bftrnH-  and  bridges,  In  addition  to  milking,  caring  for  livestock, 

and  working  with  teams  of  oxen  and  horses-all  this  was  an  essentiul  part 
of  the  training  of  the  student. 

An  idea  of  the  inadequacy  of  scientific  data  and  lack  of  knowledge 
with  which  the  teachers  in  the  land-grant  colleges  contended  in  these 
early  days  when  they  were  attempting  to  provide  industrial  and 
agricultural  education  to  the  masses  is  given  in  the  following  typical 
account  by  Prof.  Isaac  P.  Kobcrts,  teacher  of  agriculture  in  the  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  College  in  I860: 

I begun  to  tell  the  students  what  I knew  about  farming.  It  did  not  take 
me  long  to  run  short  of  material  and  then  I begnn  to  consult  the  library.  I 
might  as  well  looked  for  cranberries  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  us  for  material 
for  teaching  agriculture  in  that  library.  Thus,  fortunately,  I was  driven  to 
take  the  class  to  the  field  and  farm,  there  to  study  plants,  Animals,  and  tillage 
nt  first  hand.  * * * I fell  Into  the  habit  of  taking  the  students  to  view 

good  nnd  poor  farms;  to  see  fine  herds  and  scrub  herds  In  the  country  round 
about,  even  though  they  had  to  travel  in  freight  cars.  I suppose  I was  the  first 
teacher  of  agriculture  to  make  use,  in  n large  wuy,  of  the  fleldB  nnd  stables  of 
the  countryside  as  lulHirutorjes.  • * • One  day,  being  short  on  lecture 

material,  I went  into  the  fields  and  gathered  n grent  armful  of  common  weed 
pests.  Handing  them  around  to  the  clues  I asked  for  the  common  and  botanicul 
ijnmcs,  nnd  the  methods  of  eradication.  * • * This  experiment  provided 
material  for  a week's  classroom  tnlk  and  led  me  to  place  still  more  emphasis 
on  field  laboratory  work.  «. 

Mechanic  arts  instruction  consisted  principally  of  shop  work  largely  ^ 
of  Q secondary  gratle.  In  the  early  history  of  the  colleges  it  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  labor  performed  by  the  students  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  courses.  Later  mechanical  shops  were  established  ancl 
instruction  was  given  in  the  various  handicrafts.  Civil  engineering 
courses  were  also  inaugurated  consisting  principally  of  lectures  and 
.111400°— 30— vol  l 4 
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survey  work  with  instruments  in  the  field.  The  enrollments  in  the 
new  institutions  were  generally  small.  Ten  years  after  the  passage, 
of  the  first  ^Jorrill  Act  in  1882,  according  to  Alfred  Charles  True, 

There  were  reported  to'be  In  the  agricultural  and  meehancial  courses  Id 
Michigan.  143  students;  in  Pennsylvania.  130:  in  Maryland,  ISO;  in  Maine,  103; 
In  New  Harusphire,  22;  in  Vermont,  21;  in  New  Jersey.  67;  In  New  York,  151; 
and  In  Rhode  Island,  25.  In  agriculture  alone’ Went  Virginia  had  20;  Massa- 
chusetts, 180;  and  Kansas,  50.  In  Wisconsin.  30  students  in  the  college  of  arts 
attended  lectures  oti  agriculture.  In  the  hmd-grant  institutions  opened  after 
1807.  there  were  students  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  as  follows:  Id 
Alabama,  53;  Georgia,  151  : Kentucky,  181;  Mississippi,  5;  Oregon,  50;  Tenues-' 
see,  37;  Virginia,  122.  In  agricultural  courses  then*  were  in  Arkausas,  50; 
Delaware,  14;  north  Georgia,  25;  Illinois,  87;  Iowa,  243:  and  Ohio,  176. " 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  colleges  just  listed  amounted  to  2,243 
as  compared  with  104,756  students  enrolled  in  all.  brandies  of  the 
land-grant  institutions  in  1928.10 

Notwithstanding  the  discouragements  in  operating  the  colleges, 
the  inadequacies  of  the  educational  programs  ottered,  and  the  small 
attendance  of  students,  the  great  achievement  of  the  mentions 
during  these  pioneering  days  was  the  mnintenunetjof  the  fiimtimicii- 
tnl  ideal  of  the  democratization  of  higher  education.  Against  an  in- 
tense opposition,  the  .new  movement  fdr  scientific,  technical,  and 
practical  higher  education  was  upheld  bv  the  colleges.  Dean 
Eugene  Davenport  has  summarized  the  services  rendered  by  them 
during  this  period  of  doubt  and  despair  in  the  following  mem- 
orandum specially  ptfepfcred  foV  this  survey: 

'Vcrhnps  the  greatest  single  service  rendered  by  the  colleges  In  the  early  days 
was  a sympathetic  nursery  for  science  and  for  the  scientific  spirit;  that  is, 
the  inductive  method  of  study.  Sometimes  I have  spoken  of  these  col  leges 
tts  wet  nurses  for  science  when  nohody  else  wotlld  harbor  the  foundling,  and 
t he  lungpnge  j«  hardly  too  strong. 

The  colleges  stobd  like  a stone  wall  for  thd““educatlnn  of  ul\  classes  and  for 
patting  knowledge  at  work  for  the  direct  betterment  of  society  In  ull  its 
Interest,  fanners  particularly,  ns  against  the  idea  of  an  Educated  minority 
constituting  an  aristocracy  of  learning  and  leadership.  * ; 

That  such  public-supported  institutions  tire  H?  nature  public-service  Instltn- 
lions  gradually  developed  as  logic  corollary  to  the  reason  for  their  existence. 
The  idea'  thnt  research,  education,  even  formal,  is  mainly  for  the  pttblie  wolf  an* 
in  whicli  the  student,  instead  of  being  the  end  product  of  nil  ^li^atiotml 
effort,  is  a means  to  ail  end,  gradually  evolved  ns  the  logical,  If  not  the 
Inevitable  consequence  of  publicly  supported  Institutions  of ’higher  learning. 

This  general  idea  la  the  early  perlotj  was  often  expressed  us  t|ie  **  new 
Education,"  a composite  term  intended  to  .lu^lude  science,  education  ut  work  ns 
applied  to  oil  the  affairs  of  man,  aud  tlijo  education  so  far  ns  ponqlble  of  all 

elnsses,  trades,  and  professions.  I wfll  not  any  thnt  all  of  these  poIntB  stood 

. - \ 

■A  IIlKlory  of  Agricultural  Munition  In  the  United  Rtaten,  |ip,  117  and  118. 
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out  at  the  time,  in  fact,  none  of  them  did  very  clearly,  except  actual  studies  * 
in  science.  But-  aB  I now  aee  the  perspective,  these  were  the.  eventualities 
whose  foundation  was  laid  back  there.  - ' 

In  the  meantime  the  colleges  notwithstanding  the  hardships  of 
the  pioneering  period  commenced  to  make  progress.  While  scientific  - 
instruction  for  a time  consisted  only  of  lectures,  gradually  labors-  • 
lories  were  established  for  the  conduct  pf  experiments  in  practical 
schemces,  shops  were  erected  for  practical  instructon  in  the  technicali- 
ties of  vocational  and  mechanic  arts,  and  actual  crop  and  soil  ex- 
perimentations were  ’inaugurated  on  the  college  farms.  The  in- 
structors in  agriculture  particularly  realised  that  a body  of  scientific 
knowledge  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  would  have  to  be*  created 
und  they  concentrated  upon  systematic  experimental  work,  the  re- 
sults of  Which  were  utilized  in  the  classrooms.  With  the  develop- 
nienf  of  agricultural  research  in  the  colleges,  although  ut  first  con- 
ducted in  a small  way  and  applicable  only  to  local  soil  an‘d  .climatic 
conditions,  the  possibility  of  the  tremendous  advantage  of  further 
experimentation  on  an  extensive  scale  was  soon  realized.  "A  number 
of  States  proceeded  to  establish  atrricultural  experiment-stations  at 
the  colleges,  the  results  of  which  were  disseminated  among  the  farm-. 

' ers  throughiulletins,  circulars,  and  handsheets.  The  stations  be- 
came populftrlhroughoutf  the  country  and  a. widespread  clamor  arose 
for  aid  from  the  Federal  Government.  The  original  idea  of  the 
democratization  of  higher  education  was  expanding.  Direct  service 
in  the  form  of  actual  scientific  knowledge  was  to  be  furnished  to 
the  farming  classes. 

As  early  as  1883  bills  were  drafted  and  introduced  in  Congress  ’ 
providing  for  Federal  aid  in  the  establishment  of  an  experiment  sta-  , 
tion  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  it  was  not  until  1887,  however,  4. 
.that  the  Hatch  Act  was  finally  enacted  into  luw.  Representative  . 
William  H.  Hatch,  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  was  the  author  of  thb  measure.  Senator  J.  Z. 
heorge,  of.  Mississippi,  also  presented  a similar  hill  in  the  Senate. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  first  Morrill  Act,  the  Senate  measure  was 
passed  first  and  was  later  accepted  by  the  House  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Representative  Hatch  in  the  place  of  his  own  bill. 
President-  Cleveland  signed  the  act  in  March,  1887.  As  a result 
of  the  law,  the  greatest  national  system  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  the  history  of  the  world  came  into  existence.  It  pro- 
vided  that  a station  should  be  established  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
preferably  as  a part  of  the  land-grant  college,  although  separated 
stations  were  permitted.11  With  this  enactment  the  functions  of 

■ : — « * 

u8ee  Vol.  II,  Part  VIII,  Research,  for  further  details  of  early  history  and  of  establish- 
ment of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 
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the  institutions  were  expanded  to  include  not  only  residence  instruc- 
tion but  also  research  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  industry. 

The  Hatch  Act  contained  three  principal  provisions,  the  first  de- 
scribing the  type  of  work  toJbe  performed  by  the  stations,  the  second 
providing  for  general  supervision  over,  them  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  third  for  the  dissemination  to  the  farmers  of 
the  scientific  knowledge  obtained  through  experimentation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  firsfr  provision,  the  general  purpose  of  the  stations 
was  to  promote  scientific  investigation  and  experiments  into  the 
principles  and  application  of  agricultural  sciences  Iflut  the  specific 
type  of  work  was  also  outlined  as  follows: 


That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  the  said  experiment  stations  to 
conduct  original  researches  or  verify  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  plants 
and  animals;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  Severally  subject,  with  the  remedies 
of  the  same;  the  chemical  composition  of  useful  plants  nt  tlwir  different  stages 
of  growth  r the  comparative  advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under 
the  varying  series  of  crops;  the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation; 
the  fURilysis  of  soil  and  water;  the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  natural 
and  nrtiliclal,  with  exjteriments  designed  1o  test  their  comparative  effects  on 
crops  of  different  kinds;  the  adaptation  and  value  of  grasses  and  forage  plants; 
the  composition  and  digestibility  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  domestic 
animals;  the  scientific  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the  production  of 
butter  and  cheese;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments  hearing  directly 
on  the  ngricultural  industry  of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed 
advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respec- 
tive States  and  Territories. 

The  second  provision  dealing  with  the  supervision  of  the  work  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  contained  the  following  language: 

That  in  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  practical,  uniformity  of  methods  nnd 
results  in  the  work  of  said  stations,  It  shall  be  the  dqty  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  (now  Secretary)  of  Agriculture  to  furnish  forms,  as  fur  as 
practicable,  for  the  tabulation  of  the  results  of  investigation  or  experiments;  to 
indicate,  from  time  to  time,  such  lines  of  inquiry  ns  to  him  shall  seem  more 
important,  and  in  general,  to  furnish  such  advice  and  assistance  as  will  best 
promote  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

Of  vast  importance  was  the  third  provision  providing  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  results  of  the  research  to  the  agricultural  industry 
thus  assuring  a direct  public  service.  In  order  that  there  might  not 
bo  any  possibility  of  this  provision  not  being  carried  into  effect,  the 
privilege  of  sending  the  literature  of  the  stations  through  the  mails 
under  the  Government  frank  was  extended.  The  part  of  the  law 
covering  the  subject  was  as  follows: 

•Tb’nfc.  bulletins  or  reports  of  progress  shall  be  published  at  said  stations  at 
least  once  every  three  months,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  eiich  news- 
paper in  the  States  or  Territories  in  which  they  are  respectively  located,  and 
to  such  Individuals  actually  engaged  in  farming  as  may  request  the  same  and 
as  far  as  the  means  of  the  stations  will  permit.  Such  bulletins  or  report* 
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and  the  annual  reports  of  said  stations  sliall  be  transmitted  in  the  malls  of 
the  United  States  free  of  charge  for  postage,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Postmaster  General  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

The  act  appropriated  from  the  National  Treasury  the  sum  of 
$15,000  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  each  station  conditional 
upon  legislative  assent  by  the  different  States.  While  the  subsidy 
of  the  Federal  Government  was  not  large,  it  was  the  great  stimulus 
for  creating  an  expeririffent  station  in  every  State  and  for  further 
placing  an  obligation  upon  the  State  governments  for  their  support 
through  public  taxation. 

With  the  gradual  growth  df  the  colleges,  the  new  type  of  resident 
instruction  commenced  to  meet  with  popular  favor  and  to  command 
a greater  respect  in  the  higher  educational  field.  Definite  programs 
of  study  and  well-organized  curricula  focused  around  the  practical 
application  of  the  sciences  to  the  industrial  problems  of  the  Nation 
were  adopted  and  offered  in  the  institutions.  Enrollments. of  stu- 
dents increased.  Finally,  in  1890,  it  was  decided  to  make  a new  ap- 
peal for  Federal  aid,  the  funds  to  be  used  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  democratized  higher  education.  Mr.  Morrill,  who  as 
representative  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress  sponsored  the  first 
Morrill  Act,  had  now  become  a United  States  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  undertook  the  task  of  securing  additional  assistance  for  the  col- 
leges. In  1890  he  introduced  his  second  land-grant  college  bill  in  the 
Senate  which  provided  for  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  annually  by 
the  Federal  Government  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  for  the  support  of  the  colleges.  Under  the  terms  of  the  meas- 
ure the  institutions  were  to  receive  $15,000  in  1890  with  In  additional 
sum  of  $1,000  each  succeeding  year  for  the  10  years  when  the  annual 
appropriation  was  to  amount  to  $25,000.  The  law  specifically  pro- 
vided that  the  Federal  funds  were  to  be  expended  only  for  instruc- 
tion in  “ agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and 
the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  eco- 
nomic sciences  Avith  special  reference  to  "their  application  to  the 
industries  of  life  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction.” 12  A par- 
ticular feature  of  the  bill  was  that  there  was  to  be  no  racial  .dis- 
tinction between  students  in  the  colleges  but  that  separated  land- 
" g™11*  colleges  for  negroes  might  be  organized.  The  result  of  this  . 
provision  was  that  negro  land-grant  colleges  were  established  in  all 
of  the  Southern  States.1*  The  second  Morrill  bill  after  being 
amended  passed  the  Senate  unanimPusly  in  June,  1890,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a vote  of  135  to*39  in  August.  It  was  signed 
in  the  same  month  by  President  Harrison. 


“Second  Morrill  Act,  1800. 
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In  the  course  of  the  next  few  yenrs  the  agricultural  stations  grew 
rapidly.  Much  of  the  research  conducted  by  them  was  especially 
adapted  to  their  particular  States.  The  accomplishments  proved  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  farmers.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
experiment  stations  were  not  only  a tremendous  asset  to  the  agricul- 
tural industry  in  the  States,  themselves,  but  also  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  But  the  work  of  the  stations'liad  been  devoted  largely  to 
the  experimentation  connected  with  the  verification  of  principles  and 
truths  already  fairly  well  established.  The  time  hud  arrived  for 
original  research  into  entirely  new  truths.  To  prosecute  such  work, 
the  facilities  of  the  stations  were  inadequate  and  the  funds  for  the 
employment  of  trained  specialists  in  the  various  fields  of  agriculture 
were  lacking.  The  situation  became  so  acute  that  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Federal  Government  for  increased  support.  Henry  C. 
Adams,  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Wisconsin, 
undertook  the  task  of  securing  the  enactment'of  a law  giving  addi- 
tional aid  to  the  stations.  He  introduced  a bill  for  this  purpose  in 
Congress  in  1904,  but  it  made  no  progress.  In  the  following  session, 
Mr.  Adams  again  presented  his  measure,  which  wns  favornbly  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  January,  1900. 
Within  a short  time  it  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate  unanimously 
and  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  March,  190G. 

The  Adams  Act  provided  for  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  in  1906 
to  each  agricultural  experiment  station  with  an  increase  of  $2,0()U 
annually  for  five  years  until  a maximum  of  $15,CX)0  was  reached. 
With  the  new  subsidy  under  this  act  added  to  the  $15,000  already  re- 
ceived under  the  original  Hatch  Act,  the  support  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  by  the  Federal  Government  now  amounted  to 
$30,000  annually.  The  additional  funds,  however,  ^ere  lo  be  utilized 
exclusively  for  original  researches,  the  act  specifically  stating  that 
they  were  to  be  “applied  only  to  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of 
conducting  original  researches  or  experiments  bearing  directlv  on  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States,  having  due  regard  to  the 
varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  States  and  Terri- 
tories.” 14  As  in  the  cnee  of  the  other  acts,  the  grant  was  made  con- 
ditional upon  i|s  acceptance  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  public  interest  became 
aroused  to  the  advantage  of  establishing  industrial,  vocational,  and 
agricultural  instruction  in  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  As 
a result  manual  arts,  nature  study,  home  gardening,  and  similar 
courses  of  practical  studies  wore  introduced  into  the  public  schools. 
It  was  necessary  to  train  teachers  for  the  work  and  th&  land-grant 
colleges  were  called  upon  to  perform  this  function.  In  many  of 
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* the  institutions  teacher-training  courses  in  mechanic’artB  and  agri- 
culture hud  been  inaugurated  to  meet  this  need  and  were  being 
successfully  conducted,  but  the  growing  activities  of  the  colleges  and 
(heir  enlarged  enrollments  made  it  difficult  to  secure  effective  results 
with  the  insufficient  funds  available.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
seek  further  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government.  Through  an 
amendment  made  to  the  appropriation  bill  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1907  by  Senator  Knute  Nelson  of  Minnesota,  it 
was  proposed  that  an  additional  $25,000  bo  appropriated  annually 
bv  the  Federal  Government  for  the  support  of  the  colleges.  The 
measure,  known  us  the  Nelson  amendment,  provided  that  $5,000 
should  be  appropriated  the  first  year  and  $5,000  additional  for 
the  ensuing  four  yeprs  until  the  total  annual  sum  reached  $25,000.  ' 
Its  terms  were  practically  identical  with  the  provisions  of  the  second 
Morrill  Act  with  the  exception  that  the  colleges  were  given  the  right 
to  “ use  a portion  of  the  money  for  providing  courses  for  the  special 
preparation  of  instructors  for  teaching  the  elements  of  agricultures 
and  mechanic  arts.”1"  The  amendment  upon  being  presented  by 
Senator  Nelson  met  with  approval  in  the  Senate,  but  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  the  House  of  Representative  where  it  was  first 
rejected.  Later  after  considerable  debate,  however,  it  was  adopted 
by  a substantial  majority.  President  Roosevelt  approved  the  act 
in  May,  1007. 

In  the  gradual  evolution  of- the  idea  of  the  democratization  of 
higher  education,  it  soon  developed  fhat  women  hnd  been  entirely 
omitted  from  the  scheme.  AVith  the  modern  movement  for  the  full 
recognition  of  women  on  the  same  basis  as  men  in  the  social,  industrial, 
business,  and  governmental  affairs  of  the  Nation,  a demand  was  mad$ 
that  they  be  included  in  the  program  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 
Through  the  scientifi^researeh  conducted  by  the  institutions,  it  was 
soon  found  also  that  the  results  of  these  investigations  were  directly 
applicable  to  food  and  nutrition  of  the  human  being.  The  possi- 
bilities of  offering  courses  of  instruction  on  the:  scientific  preparation 
of  foods  in  the  home  developed.  At  the  sumo  time  it  was  realized 
that  through  the  introduction  of  practical  instruction  in  other  phases 
of  domestic  science  and  household  economy,  the  land-grant  colleges 
would  be  enubled  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  work  to  include  women 
in  the  great  movement  of  democratized  higher  learning.  As  early 
as  1875  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  and  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  were  offering  courses  in  cooking  and  sewing  with 
some  lectures  on  the  chemistry  of  food  and  nutrition.  Other  land- 
grant  institutions  inaugurated  similar  courses.  Later  when  the  State 
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legislatures  began  to  make  larger  appropriations  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  institutions  and  it  became  evident  that  they  were  to  depend 
upon  public  taxation  for  their  support  a general  demand  was  made 
that  the  colleges  become  coeducational,  that  women  be  admitted  on 
the  same  status  as  men,  and  that  instruction  be  provided  to  prepare 
them  for  home  and  domestic  duties.  Alfred  Charles  True  describes 
the  situation  as  follows : 

In  1890  only  four  land-grant  colleges  hnd  departments  of  home  economies, 
nnmely,  those  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Oregon,  and  South  Dakotn.  In  the  nest  15 
years  such  departments  were  organized  in  18  of  the  land-grant  colleges  for 
white  students.  With  the  exception  <>f  the  institutions  in  Connecticut  and 
Tennessee  these  colleges  were  in  North  Central  and  Western  S totes. 10 

An  important  impetus  to  the  development  of  home  economics  in- 
struction for  women  in  the  land-grant  institutions  came  in  1910  with 
the  action  of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  in  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  prepare  a 
4-year  course  in  home  economics.  This  committee  outlined  a curricu- 
lum, which  was  later  adopted  by  many  of  the  institutions  already  offer- 
ing courses  for  women  and, by  additional  land-grant  colleges  that  had 
not  previously  included  home  economics  in  their  programs.  Blit  the 
greatest  stimulus  that  was  to  make  home  economics  instruction  a per- 
manent part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  land-grant  colleges  was 
to  come  later. 

As  is  evident  from  the  preceding  review,  the  activities  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  had  been  confined  chiefly  to  resident  instruction  and  to 
agricuMral  research.  During  the  first  decude  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury a number  of  institutions  adopted  the  policy  of  developing  various 
forms  of  extension  and  adult  education,  such  as  lectures  by  their  in- 
structors to  gatherings  of  farmers,  speeches  at  county  fairs  and  farm- 
ers’institutes.  As  a result  of  these  irregular  and  desultory  educational 
activities,  the  plan  was  conceived  of  an  organized  and  systematic 
direct  service  to  the  great  mass  of  rural  people  in  connection  with 
their  immediate  practical  problems.  The  outgrowth  was  the  third 
great  epoch-making  event  in  the  liistory  of  the  land-grant  colleges, 
the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Smith-Lever  Extension  Act.  It 
had  already  become  evident  that  the  institutions  could  not  reach  the 
mass  of  industrial  classes  and  the  rural  populations  through  resident 
instruction.  Only  a limited  number  of  young  men  and  women  could 
attend  college.  But  the  college  could  be  sent  to  the  people.  Instruc- 
tion could  be  given  not  by  the  routine  processes  of  the  classroom,  but 
through  practical  teaching  conducted  by  representatives  of  the 
institutions  who  would  actually  live  in  the  local  communities  and 

’•True,  Alfred  Claries.  A History  of  Agricultural  Education  In  the  United  States 
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whose  business  it  would  be  to  aid  the  farmers  and  their  families  in 
the  problems  of  agriculture  and  homemaking  confronting  them. 
The  plan  presented  the- opportunity  of  providing  education  to  great 
multitudes  of  people,  of  developing  better  agriculture,  of  advancing 
farming  methods  and  finally  of  improving  home  and  community  life. 
Although  it  was  contrary  to  the  cherished  academic  tradition  of  higher 
education  with  its  admission  requirements,  class  attendance,  and 
college  credits  for  all  students  receiving  instruction,  the  idea  of 
democratization  of  higher  education  conceived  in  the  original  land- 
grant  college  movement  would  find  fuller  realization  in  this  com- 
prehensive plan  of  direct  public  service.17  A particular  phase  of  the 
plan  was  that  women  were  for  the  first  time  re'cognized  and  home  eco- 
nomics instruction  was  to  be  furnished  them. 

Such  an  undertaking  could  only  be  accomplished  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  annual  sums.  The  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
vast  organization  of  representatives  of  the  colleges  in  each  of  the 
counties  in  the  different  States  would  involve  immense  outlays. 
The  Federal  Government  took  the  initiative  by  offering  to  appropri- 
ate half  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  enterprise, 
while  the  other  half  was  to  be  provided  either  by  the  States,  counties, 
colleges,  or  through  individual  donations  by  residents  of  the  State. 
Ily  this  acton  the  States  were  stimulated  to  cooperate  in  financing 
the  plan.  Representative  Asburv  F.  Lever,  of  South  Carolina,  in- 
troduced a bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  covering  the  pro- 
posed new  type  of  extension  education  in  1912.  At  the  same  time 
Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  presented  a similar  measure  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Although  opposition  developed  to  the  grant- 
ing of  further  Federal  subsidies  and  a number  of  amendments  were 
made  to  the  bill,  it  was  finally  passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
became  a law  in  May,  1914,  when  President  Wilson  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  it.  The  Smith-Lever  Act,  which  was-  to  have  the  pro- 
found effect  of  bringing  millions  of  people  into  direct  contact  with 
the  land-grant  colleges,  described  specifically  the  cooperative  ex- 
tension that  was  to  be  performed  by  the  institutions  ip  the  following 
terms ; 

That  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist  of  the  giving  of 
instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
to  'persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  In  the  several  communi- 
ties, and  imparting  to  Buch  persons  Information  on  said  subjects  through  field 
demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise;  and  this  work  shall  be  curried 
on  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture **mj  the  Sta^e  agricultural  college  or  colleges  receiving  the  benefits  of 
this  act18 


" See  Vol.  II,  Part  VII,  Extension  Service*,  for  further  detail*  of  Smith-Lever  extension. 
“Smith-Lever  Act,  1914.  * 
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To  meet  the  excuse,  the  .sum  of  $480, (XX)  for  each  year  was  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  FederaLTreasurv,  $10,000  of  which  was  to  be 
paid  annually  to  each  State  provided  the  legislature  assented  to  the 
terras  of  the  new  law.  The  act  further  appropriated  an  additional 
sum  of  $600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  following,  and  for  each  year 
thereafter  for  seven' years  an  additional  sum  of  $500,000,  and  for 
each  year  thereafter  there  was  permanently  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $4,100,000  in  addition  to  the  original  sum  of  $480,000.  The  ad- 
ditional sums  were  to  be  paid  to  each  State  in  the  proportion  which 
their  rural  population  bears  to  the  total  rural  population  of  all  the 
States.  The  provision  of  the  uct  which  placed  the  parent  of  the 
cost  upon  a 50-50  per  cent  busis  was  as  follows: 

I hat  no  payment  out  <>f  fRe  additional  appropriations  made  herein  provided 
shall  I*  made  In  any  year  to  any  State  until  an  equal  sum  has  been  appropri 
sited  for  that  year  by  the  legislature  of  such  State,  or  provided  by  State, 
county,  college,  local  authority,  or  iuilltiduul  contributions  from  within  the 
State,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  pro 
vfded  for  in  this  act.5* 

The  colleges  were  required  not  only  to  submit  plans  for  the  ex- 
tension work  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  his  approval  before 
• the  Federal  funds  were  available  for  expenditure,  but  they  were 
also  to  arrange  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  a definite 
organization  for  carrying  on  the  work.  Within  n short  time  after 
the  enactment  of  the  law,  a memorandum  of  understanding  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 'presi- 
dents of  4G  land-grant  institutions.  The  memorandum  provided 
for  the  following  plan  of  conducting  the  new  coojierative  extension 
service : 

First.  That  the  State  shrill  organize  and  maintain  a definite  and  distinct 
administrative  division  of  the  college  for  extension  work. 

Second.  That  the  head  of  this  division,  commonly  called  extension  director, 
shall  administer  all  the  extension  work  In  the  State  ns  the  Joint  represent  live 
of  the  college  and  the  department. 

Third.  That  all  funds  for  extension  work  In  agriculture  and  home  economic 
shall  be  expended  through  such  extension  divisions. 

Fourth.  That  the  depnrtmPnt  shnll  coopernte  wit li  the  extension  divisions 
of  the  col  leges  in  such  work  done  by  the  department  In  the  Stiites.” 

All  of  the  States  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act  through  their 
legislatures.  W ithin  a short  time  the  new  type  of  cooperative  ex- 
tension was  organized  in  the  institutions.  Agricultural  and-home 
demonstration  agents  were  appointed  in  many  of  the  counties  in  the 
different  States.  Practical  education  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics was  carried  from  the  colleges  to  the  people. 

“8mlth-I^yer  Act.  J014. 
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With  the  enactment  of  the  Smith-Lever  law,  the  land-grant  college 
had  been  developed  into  a distinctive  institution  that  defined  its 
character  and  function  in  terms  different  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
college  or  university.  It  afforded  resident  instruction  in  the  practi- 
cal sciences,  industrial  arts,  business,  engineering,  agriculture, 
teacher  training,  and  liberal  arts.  It  conducted  research  into  every  ' 
phase  oT agriculture  through  its  experiment  station.  It  provided 
demonstration  and  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to 
citizens  residing  in  every  corner  of  the  State.  The  land-grant 
college  became  increasingly  an  active  agency  in  the  economic,  in- 
dustrial, and  sociul  advancement  of  the  Nation.  It  became  a great 
oducntional  force  in  the  utilization  of  the  physical  resources  of  the 
country.  Higher  learning  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  classics,  letters,  and  cultural  arts.  The  monopoly  of  learning 
that  once  existed  in  the  early  days  of  the  American  Republic  had 
vanished. 

In  the  succeeding  years,  other  important  Federal  enactments  were 
made  giving  financial  aid  to  the  land-grant  colleges  and  affecting 
their  educational  programs.  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Hughes 
Ac  t in  191 4,  providing  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  in 
agriculture,  trades,  home  economics  and  industrial  subjects  and  for 
the  training  of  teachers  in  these  subjects.  The  Nelson  amendment 
of  1907,  which  furnished  funds  to  the  land-grant  institutions  for  the 
j (reparation  of  teachers  in  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  ijfl&ebanic 
arts,  was  the  forerunner  and  in  a sense  the  real  inspiration  for  this  new 
law.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  r National  Bourd 
for  Vocational  Education  was  created  and  in  each  State  a local  board 
'vas  established.  The  local  boards  with  the  approval  of  the  national 
board  were  authorized  to  select  the  colleges  in  their  States  ^jjiere 
teachers  were  to  be  trained  in  vocational  subjects.  As  a result,  the 
land-grant  colleges  have  been  chosen  in  36  States  to  conduct  this 
work  and  receive  jpeomes  in  varying  amounts  from  the  Federal 
Smith-Hughes  appropriations.  The  amount  of  funds  for  teacher 
training  furnished  by  the  National  Government  is  shown  in  the 
following  quotations  from  the  act: 

That  for  tbp  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  8lates  In  preparing  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  directors  in  agricultural  subjects  and  teachers  of  trade  and 
industrial  and  home  economics  subjects,  there  Is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
* use  of  the  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  the  sum  of  1500.000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1019,  the  sum  of  $700,000;  for  the  AschI  year 
ending  June  30,  1920.  the  sum  of  $900,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1921,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  Said  sums  shall  be  allotted  to  the  Stated  tn  the 
proportion  which  their  population  bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  not  Including  outlying  possessions,  according  to  the  last  preceding  United 
States  ceusus : 
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Provided,  That  the  allotments  of  funds  to  any  State  shall  not  be  less  than  a 
minimum  of  .$5,000  for  any  fiscal  yeur  prior  to  and  includine  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1919,  nor  less  thun  $10,000  for  any  year  thereafter^  And  there 
Is  hereby  appropriated  the  following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed, 
which  shall  be  u«pd  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  minimum  allotment 
provided  for  In  this  section:  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  the  sum 
of  $46,000;  for  the  fiscal  yeur  ending  June  30,  1919,  the  sum  of  $32,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1020,  the  sum  of  $24,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1921.  and  annually  thereafter,  the  sum  of  $90,000. 

Another  important  Federal  enactment  expanding  the  type  of  re- 
search to  be  conducted  by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
providing  additional  annual  subsidies  to  defray  the  cost  was  the 
Purnell  Act  of  1925.  The  measure  was  sponsored  in  Congress  by 
Representative  Fred  S.  Purnell,  of  Indiana.  Its  principal  feature 
was  that  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  was  limited  to  the  specific 
purposes  outlined  as  follows: 

The  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  applied  only  to  paying 
the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting  investigations  or  making  experiments 
hearing  directly  onyhe  production,  manufacture,  preparation,  use,  distribu- 
tion and  marketing  of  Agricultural  products,  afd  include  such  scientific  re- 
searches ns  have  for  their  purpose  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
permanent  and  efficient  agricultural  industry,  and  such  economic  and  socio- 
logical investigations  as  hnve  for  their  purpose  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life,  and  for  the  printing  and  disseminating 
of  the  results  of  said  researches.” 

•v 

For  the  first  time  research  in  the  fields  of  rural  economics,  sociol- 
ogy,  and  home  economics  was  emphasized  as  a part  of  the  program  of 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  annual  support  of  the 
stations  by  the  Federal  Government  was  increased  $30,000  to  $90,000 
annually-  by  the  Purnell  Act.  It  provided  for  an  increase  of  $20,000 
for  the  year  1926  with  a further  increase  of  $10,000  annually  until 
19?t)  when  the.  appropriation  was  to  continue  at  this  figure  every  year 
thereafter.  The  stations  -are  now  recei  ving  their  full  quota  of  $90,  (XX) 
annually  from  the  Federal  Government,  but  the  research  into  eco- 
nomic, sociological,  and  home  economics  problems  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  produce  any  widespread  effects  in  these  fields. 

The  latest  mensure  increasing  Federal  funds  to  the  land-grant  col- 
leges was  the  Capper-Kotcham  "Act,  which  -was  passed  by  Congress 
and  approved  by  President  Coolidge  in  May,  1928.  It  provided 
additional  appropriations  for  cooperative  extension  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  under  the  terms  of  the  original  Smith-Lever 
Afct.  An  additional  $980,000  annually  was  appropriated  to  further 
develop  the  work  of  which  $20,000  was  to  go  to  each  State  and  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  annually  conditional  upon  their  acceptance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  There  was  also  appropriated  for^the  fis- 
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cal  year  following  that  in  which  this  appropriation  became  avail- 
able and  for  each  subsequent  year  the  sum  of  $500,000.  In  order  that 
the  colleges  may  receive  the  benefits  of  the  additional  funds  under 
the  Capper-Ketcham  Act,  the  amounts  must  be  matched  either  by 
the  States,  counties,  or  colleges  or  through  local  contributions  in 
the  States.  A special  provision  of  the  act  stipulated  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  appropriations  should  be  utilized  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  county  extension  agents  to  develop  the  cooperative  exten- 
sive system  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  with  men,  Vomen, 
boys,  and  girls.  / 

The  foregoing  historic  sketch  has  been  limited  almost  entirely  to 
the  influences  of  the  National  Government  in  the  development  of  the 
land-grant  colleges.  Mo^t  of  them  actually  came  into  existence 
through  the  -Stimulus  of  Federal  law.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  originally  presented  the  type  of  college  that  was  to  be  oper-  ' 
ated  arid  the  character  of  education  that  was  to  be  provided.  During 
the  entire  period  of  their  development  the  major  educational  policies 
of  the  institutions  have  been  based  upon  the  provisions  of  Federal 
statutes  making  appropriations  to  assist  in  their  support.  It  must 
he  remembered,  however,  that  the  States  are  primarily  responsible 
for  defraying  the  principal  costs  of  their  maintenance  and  for  stim- 
ulating their  growth  into  lending  institutions  of  higher  education. 

'1  o the  people  of  the  States  who  have  carried  the  burden  of  taxation 
and  to  the  broad  visj^n  of  local  leadership  developed  within  the 
States  do  the  land-grant  colleges  chiefly  owe  their  success. 


PART  II— CONTROL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 


Chapter  I. — State"  Relationships 


The  land-grant  college  or  university  is  essentially  a St^ate  institu- 
tion. Although  in  most  cases  originally  established  by  public  land 
grunts  from  the  Federal  Government  and  at  present  the  recipient 
of  subsidies  from  this  source,  it  is  distinctly  a State-operated  estab- 
lishment and  an  integral  part  of  the  public  educational  system  of 
the  State.  Its  organization  and  its  activities  are  defined  either  by 
the  State  constitution  or  by  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  State  legis- 
lature. Its  physical  plant  is  public  State  property. 

Because  of  their  distinct  purposes  and  functions  the  land-grant 
colleges  uiul  universities  at  the  time  of  their  foundation  were  segre- 
gated from  the  regular  State  governmental  organizations  and  de- 
partments. A separate  board  involving  a virtual  trusteeship  wus 
created  in  most  cases  to  govern  and  administer  them  -subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  general  State  laws  and  to  the  limitations  of  the 
State  appropriations  made  for  their  support.  The  purpose  of  this 
isolation  was  to  take,  their  management  out  of  vthe  hands  of  the 
changing  political  administrations  of  the  regular  State  govern- 
ments and  to  free  them  from  the  influence  and  control  of  the  politi- 
cally constituted  State  departments,  offices,  and  agencies*  Service 
on  the  governing  boards  has  carried  the  obligation  that  trusteeship 
implies.  The  members  generally  serve  without  pay  or  remunera- 
tion. * . 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  the  relationships  existing 
at  present  between  the  institutions  and  the  j“mite  governments. 
State  agencies  and  officials  exercise  a considerable  degree  of  direct 
and  indirect  controLover  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
business  activities  of  the  colleges.  This  control  has  a direct  effect 
on  the  academic  functions  of  the  institutions.  Recent  reorganiza- 
tions of  State  governments,  the  creation  of  State  budget  systems,  the 
establishment  of  State  departments  of  administration  and  control,  the 
extension  of  the  power  of  State  agencies  over  disbursements,  pur- 
chasing, printing,  travel,  auditing,  accounting,  and  other  functions* 
of  the  institutions  have  in  many  instances  tended  to  further  limit  or 
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actually  to  supersede  the' authority  of  institutional  administrative 
officers  and  of  institutional  governing  boards. 

The  authority  of  the  governor  of  the  State  over  the  land-grant 
colleges  is'both  direct  and  indirect.  As  head  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  State  government  he  has  the  power  of  veto  over  all  State 
appropriations  made  for  the  support  of  the  institutions.  By  virtue 
of  his  office  the  governor*  may  also  make  such  recommendations  to 
the  State  legislature  concerning  the  land-grant,  college  or  university 
that  he  may  deefn  advisable.  These  powers  are  general  and  appli- 
cuble  to  every  State.  But  the  governor  is  often  in  a position  to  exer- 
.eise  direct  supervision  over  the  institutions,  participate  in  their 
government,  and  partially,  if  not  wholly,  to  influence  questions  of 
policy  in  a number  of  instances. 

According:  to  (he  returns  received  from  44  colleges,  the  governor  of  the 
State  serves  as-regulur  president  or  ehniruiun  of  the  governing  bodv  in  3 
cases*,  as  ex  officio  president  in  2,  as  u r egu !u r member  lu  2,  nnd  us  an  ex 
ollicio  member  lu  13.  *- 

' While  his  responsibilities  as  head  of  the  State  government  prevent 
the  State  executive  from  exercising  his  prerogatives  as  head  or 
member  of  the  governing  board  in  many  of  the  States,  there  are 
others  where  he  attends  the  meetings  more  or  less  regularly  and 
takes  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  body.  In  one  institution,  the 
governor  is  the  president  of  the  corporate  body  governing  the'  col- 
lege, signing  all  official  business  documents,  and  presiding  at  all 
sessions.  Members  of  the  governing  .bodies  are  appointed'  by  the 
governor  in  most  of  the  States,  either  with  or  without  th?  consent 
of  the  State  senate,  but  as  this  relationship  will  lie  amplified  in  the 
part  of  this  report  thu t deals  with  the  governing  board  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  it  in  detail  at  this  point. 

Through  the  recent  creation  of  budget  systems  in  the  States,  the 
governor  has  been  given  increased  powers  over  the  finances  of  the 
land-grant  colleges.  In  practically  all  of  the  States  he  serves,  either 
as  the  chief  budget  officer  or  has  the  power  to  change,  alter,  and 
revise  the  budgetr  before  its  final  submission  to  the  legislature  As 
the  budget  contains ‘the  estimates  of  the  requiremenfcTof  the  land- 
grant  institutions,  the  State  executive  is  in  a position  to  affect  their 
development  by  increasing  or  decreasing  requests  for  funds  to  be 
used  for  their  support.  The  laws  of  a number  of  States  confer  spe- 
cific powers  on  the  governor  over  the  business,  financial,  und  adminis- 
trative affairs  of  the  land-grant,  institution.  The  entire  question 
of  the  State  budget  and  its  relationship  to  the  institutions  will  be 
discussed  later. 

There  Is  one  college  where  the  governor  passes  on  manifests  for  reimburse- 
ment of  expenditures  of  State  funds  by  the  institution;  another  where  he 
controls  release  of  State  appropriations  to  the  university;  n third  where  he 
has  authority  to  provide  increased  funds  for  the  eympifttent  stations;  nnd  a 
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fourth  where  he  approves  all  vouchers  covering  State  regulatory  funds  which 
go  to  the  college  for  its  support.  In  one  State  the  governor  is  chairman  of 
the  State  printing  commission  whielh  controls  the  institutional  print. ng.  Four 
institutions  must  first  receive  the  approval  of  the  governor  before  anv  of  the 
members  of  their  staffs  are  permitted  to  travel  out  of  the  State.  The  author- 
ity of  the  governor  one  State  includes  the  issuance*  of  deficiency  warrants 
upon  State  funds  for  expenditures  made  by  the  land-grant  college,  ami  in 
another  the  governor  is  empowered  to  authorize  replacement  from  State  In- 
surance funds  of  property  damage  by  fire  or  tornado  at  the. institution  The 
8tate  executive  Is  a member  of  the  board  of  investment  of  the  permanent  uni-, 
versify  fund  in  one ’State;  issues  commissions  for  college  officers  in  auortier- 
appoints  one-third  of  the  board  of  visitors  in  a third;  fills  vacancies  occurring 
in  the  governing  board  between  one  general  election  and  another  in  u found 
and  controls  the  purchase  of  automobiles  by  the  university  in  a fifth. 

In  addition  to  the  powers  exercised  by  the  governor,  the  auditor 
-of  State  hu^  been  vested  with  considerable  control  over  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  land-grant  institrlfions.  The  amount  of  his  authority 
varies  in  the*  different  States,  but  reports  indicate  that  it  comprises 
complete  supervision  of  the  revenues  and  disbursements  of  a number 
of  institutions.  - / 

jThere  nre  six  States  Wljere  the  State  auditor  Is  charged  with  the  nuditing 
of  all  vouchers  and  the  signing  of  all  warrants  covering  every  expenditure  mude 
by  the  Institutions.  In'  another  case  all  voucher*  except  those  In  payment  of 
labor  must  be  submitted  to.  the  auditor  for  approval.  The  State  auditor 
executes  warrants  for  the  ugyment  of  all  claims  against  State  funds  of  10 
colleges  and  issues  warrunts  to  the  institutional  treasurers  for  State  appro- 
priations or  mill-tux  revenues  in  8.  Other  specific  powers  over  the  land- 
grant  Institutions  have  been  conferred  upou  him.  As  u member  of  the  budget 
commission  he  participates  in  the  preparation  of  the  State  budget  estimates 
for  the  support  of  the  college  In  one  State.  The  auditor  is  a member  of  the 
State  board  of  tinnnee  Which  has  control  of  questions  involving  the  use  of 
State  appropriations  In  another  State.  He  is  vested  with  authority  to  super- 
vise and  determine  the  methods  of  accounting  used  by  one  college.  * According 
to  the  reports,  lie  makes  annum  audits  of  the  hooks  and  accounts  of  10  insti- 
tutions; audits  expenditures  of  State  appropriations  only  of  1;  audits  specific 
funds  of  1;  while  in  the  case  of  another  institution  copies  of  nil  voucher 
registers  and  receipt  registers  muBt  be  filed  with  the  State  auditor.  Tills  State 
official  Is  a member  of  the  board  of  investment  of  the  university  fund  und  hua 
authority  to  lease  unsold  university  lands  of  one  land-grant  Institution. 

Powers  exercised  by  the  Sftite  treasurer  amount  to  virtual  control 
of  the  funds  of  a number  of  the  colleges.  The  State  treasurer  is  the 
actual  treasurer  of  six  institutions.  In  these  cases  he  is  custodiun  of 
all  the  moneys  and  has  responsibility  for  their  receipt  and  disburse- 
ment, except  in  one  instance  where  the  local  business  officer  handles 
residence,  dining  halls,  and  athletic  funds.  In  15  other  institutions 
he  receives  current  funds  and  pays  all  general  bills  on  requisition 
either  from  the  institutional  treasurer  or  oir^warrants  issued  by  the 
State  auditor.  Remittances  are  made  monthly  to  him  by  some  col- 
leges while  in  others  they' are  forwarded  as  collected.  The  State 
treasurer  handles  only  State  funds  in  3 States  and  his  connection 
with  the  land-grant  institutions  is  limited  to  sending  to  the  institu- 
tional treasurers  checks  covering  State  appropriations  or  mill-tax 
revenues  in  10  others.  As  a member  of  the  State  budget  commis- 
sion, this  State  official  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  estimates  for 
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appropriations  of  one  college."  In  two  States  he  is  official  custodian 
of  the  land-grant  endowment  and  other  trust  funds  of  the  land-grant 
institutions.  There  are  two  cases  in  which  the  State  treasurer,  re- 
ceives the  trust  funds  of  the  colleges  and  invests  them  on  order  of 
« the  boards  of  trustees,  while  in  one  he  is  responsible  for  auditing 
the  Hatch-Adams  and  Smith-Lever  funds  expended  by  the  college, 
v Two  institutions  report  that  they  have  no  relationship  whatever  with 
the  State  treasurer. 

The  official  relations  of  the  State  attorney  general  with  the  land- 
grant  colleges  are  important.  While  in  some  States  he  merely  serves 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  interpret  the  State  laws  affecting  the 
institutions,  in  other  States  he  handles  all  legal  matters. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  disclose  that  the  attorney  general  construes 
the  laws  upon  request  in  the  case  of  22  colleges;  that  he  acts  as  legal  advisor 
and  counsel  in  10;  and  Is  the  attorney  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  In  1.  In  n) 
States  he  defends  the  Institutions  In  all  litigation  directed  agninst  them.  The 
- attorney  general  in  two  States  approves  the  bonds  of  oilicers  of  the  colleges 
and  in  two  others  examines  and  approves  contracts  made  by  the  governing 
bodies.  The  law  In  several  States  has  conferred  special  authority  upon  the 
attorney  general  in  the  case  of  certain  institutional  affairs.  In  one  State  he  Is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  th^  proper  application  of  monevs  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  the  university ;'  in  another  he  is  a member  of  the  State 
printing  commission  that  passes  on  institutional  printing;  In  a third  he  has 
authority  Jointly  with  the  governor  over  the  release  of  moneys  from  the  si»edal 
State  insurance  fund  to  replace  property  destroyed  at  the  Institution;  and  in  a 
rourtn  he  is  a memher  of  the  State  emergency  board  which  In  emergencies  may 
provide  funds  for  the  Institution.  The  attorney  general  is  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  hoard  of  trustees  in  one  Institution. 

Contacts  between  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  secretary  of  state 
are  lipiited  in  most  of  the  States,  although  in  some  instances  he 
exercises  considerable  authority  over  their  financial  affairs.  Twenty- 
five  institutions  report  that  they  have  no  relation,  with  this  State 
agency.  . . 

m ^ 

In  one  college,  however,  the  secretary  of  state  maintains  all  the  records  of 
university  funds  showing  credits  ,and  debits,  approves  vouchers,  writes  checks, 
and  forwards  them  to  the  Sfate  treasurer  for  entry  and  signature.  In  nnother 
institution  he  passes  on  and  approves  each  voucher  drawn  in  payment  agulnst 
its  funds  and  attests  Its  warrants.  The  secretary  of  slate  Is  a memher  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  a third  college  and  audits  ail  claims  against  State  funds, 
while  in  a fourth  he  keeps  the  records  of  State  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures thereof.  t As  a member  of  the  budget  commission  the  secretary  of  state 
has  authority  over  the  budget  estimates  of  the  land-grant  Institution  of  one 
State,  The  Institutional  printing  In  the  case  of  two  other  colleges  Is  under  his 
partial  supervision  as  a member  of  the  Sfiite  board  of  printing.  Amendments 
to  the  university  charter  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  state  in  one' 
Stnte  and  fidelity  bonds  of  college  officers  lq  two.  The  secretary  of  state  Issues 
commissions  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  two  land-grant  Institu- 
tions. while  he  Is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  governing  body  in  another.  In 
one  State  the  annual  report  of  the  chancellor  of  the  university  la  deposited  with 
. this  official. 

The  State  departments  of  education  have  more  or  less  academic 
* ; influence  upon  the  land-grant  institutions  in  practically  all  the 
M States.  As  the  agency  which-grants  teachers’  certificates,  the  de- 
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partment  indirectly  prescribes  the  minimum  standards  of  curricula 
that  are  offered  in  the  schools  of  .education  of  the  institutions.  The 
State  department  of  education  is  also  the  official  accrediting  agency 
of  the  high  schools  in  the  States  from  which  students  are  admitted 
to  the  institutions.  In  some  leases,  the  department  conducts  examina- 
tions and  accredits  the-  Colleges  of  the  State.  There  are  a number  of 
States  wheie  the  State  department  of  education  has  certain  super- 
visory powers  over  the  institutions  or  over  some  of  their  elements. 
The  State  board  of  education  is  the  governing  body  of  3 land-grant 
colleges,  and  the  State  superintendents  education  is  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  governing  boards  of  23.  In  an  additional  case  the  com- 
missioner of  education  is  State  budget  officer  and  makes  the  budget 
recommendations  for  appropriations  to  the  institution,  has  super- 
vision over  its  purchasing  and  its  printing,  serves  as  personnel  officer 
in  the  classification  of  its  employees  and  salaries,  .and  has  authority 
over  appointments.  The  State  department  of  education  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  investigating  the  courses  of  instruction 
offered  in  the  land-grant’  institution  in  one  State  to  see  that  they 
comply  with  provisions  of  the  State  laws  and  in  another  State  the' 
department  is  authorized  to  make  occasional  surveys  of  the  institu- 
tion. Periodical  reports  of  the  executive  of  one  land-grant  institu- 
tion must  be  sent  to  the  department  for  transmission  to  the  State 
legislature.  The  presidents  of  two  institutions  'are  ex  officio  mem-/ 
hers  of  the  State  board  of  education,  while  in  one  the  president  serves 
as  ft  member  of  the  department’s  examiners  of  public  schools. 

The  preceding  outline  has  presented  the  relationships  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  to  the  various  State  officials  and  State  departments.' 
In  many  instances  the  contacts  between  the  officers  of  the  State  gov-'' 
ernments  and  the  institutions  are  merely  nominal  and  transitory. 
In  others  they  represent  the  routine  machinery  set  up  by  the  State 
legislature  for  the  expenditure  of  State  appropriations  made  to  the 
land-grant  colleges.  In  still  others,  however,  the'State  officials  exer- 
cise actual  control  and  supervision  over  certain  affairs  of  the  insti- 
tution which  transcend  the  authority  o i the  institutional  governing 
board.  Separate  governing  bodies  have  not  been  created  for  the 
management  of  the  land-grant  institutions  in  6 of  the  44  States  from 
which  reports  were  received  In  these  cases  regular  departments  of 
the  State  governments  are  vested  by  law  with  the  administration  of 
the  institutions.  The  University  of  Idaho,  Iowa  State  College,  and 
Montana  State  College  are  governed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  . 
a regular  department  of  the  State  Government.  The  Michigan  State 
College,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College,  and  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College  are  under  the  managemeht  of  the  State  board  of 
ngriculture,  also  a regular  part  of  the  State  governmental  organiza- 
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tion.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  financial  affairs  of  the  institutions 
are  handled  through  the  regular  State  channels.  In  two  States 
where  the  State  board  of  education  governs  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions, its  authority  extends  also  to  the  government  of  all  the  other 
higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State.  In  another  State  the 
board  is  charged  with  the  government  of  all  the  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions as  well  as  the  institutions  of  higher  education. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  shows  further  that  joint  State 
boards  have  been  established  in  six  other  States  for  tho  government 
of  the  State  institutions,  including  the  land-grant  colleges. 

In  one  Stale  the  board  is  known  as  the  State  board  of  control,  in  another  as 
the  State  board  of  administration,  in  three  as  the  State  board  of  regents,  and 
in  one  ns  tbe  board  of  trustees.  The  University  of  Arizona  Is  administered 
by  a State  board  of  regents  which  governs  all  the  other  higher  educational 
institutions  of  the  State,  .The  University  of  Florida  is  under  the  government 
of  a State  board  of  control  which  in  addition  to  managing  the  other  higher 
educational  Institutions  also  governs  the  State’s  school  for  the  deaf  and  tbe 
blind.  Tbe  State  bourds  of  regents  which  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  and  the  South  Dakota  State  College  govern  the 
other  State  higher  edncntlomil  institutions  while  a similar  control  is  exer- 
cised by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.  In  the  cuse  of  tbe  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Its  governing 
bonrd  under  tbe  title  of  the  State  board  of  ndpnlxtrhtlou  has  governing 
powers  ever  15  other  institutions,  including  tbe  State  university,  State  teachers 
colleges,  schools  of  science  and  forestry,  hospitals  for  deaf,  blind,  and  insane, 
State  penitentiary,  training  school,  pnd  tuberculosis  sanitarium.  As  the  cen- 
tral boards  of  control  are  in  reality  branches  of,  the  State  governments,  it  is 
evident  that  the  administration  of  their  affairs  are  largely  centered  at  the  State  J 
capilols.  There  is  one  land-grant  institution,  the  business  affairs  of  which 
are  bandied  in  their  entirety  by  a State  business  manager. 

State  Budget 

. 

The  establishment  of  State  budget  systems  has  completely  changed 
the  methods  employed  by  the  State  governments  in  providing  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  lan^-grant  institutions. 

Under  the  former  arrangement  State  support  was  supplied 
through  the  enactment  of  general  statutes  setting  aside  specific 
funds  for  the  institutions  or  through  regular  appropriation  acts 
passed  by  the  State  legislative.  Under  the  budget  system,  the  land- 
grant  institutions  are  not  only  compelled  to  submit  requests  for  the 
State  funds  necessary  for  their  maintenance,  but  they  must  also 
justify  them  to  some  budget  agency  through  detailed  reports,  finan- 
cial statements,  and  oral  presentation.  As  the  agency  in  charge  of 
the  budget  is  a part  of  the  regular  State  government  often  with 
authority  to  reduce  or  increase  the  requests  or  estimates,  control  by 
the  regularly  constituted  State  government  has  been  augmented  more 
or  less.  The  creation  of  State  budgets  has  further  necessitated  the 
revision  of  the  accounting  systems  and  business  methods  of  many  of 
the  institutions  in  order  to  conform  to  budget  requirements  and  has 
resulted  in  important  changes  in  administrative  policy  and  financial 
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programs.  In  order  to  present  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  organization  and  operations  of  the  State  budgets  together 
with  their  relationships  to  the  land-grant  colleges  will  be  described 
in  some  detail. 

The  44  institutions  reporting  upon  this  phase  of  the  survey  indi- 
cate that  budget  systems  have  been  created  by  law  and  are  operating 
in  38  of  the  States.  The  land-grant  institutions  in  three  of  these  States 
are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  budget  systems.  In  the 
remainder  the  institutions  are  included  in  the  State  budget  system. 

org®p!z?tl®n  of  t,ie  State  budget  Is  by  no  means  uniform  in  the 
different  States.  The  budget  agency  consists  of  a single  official  in  19  cases  and 
of  a board  or  committee  in  16.  Of  the  States  where  a single  official  has 

lCn  "that f1,  ,there, J,re  13  ln  wlllch  a dlrector  or  commissioner  serves 
capac,ty'  2 wl»fe  the  governor,  with  a secretary,  is  responsible,  and 
t !^ern°r  himae.,f  18  tlie  budget  officer.  In  13  of  the  States  having 

a budget  director  or  commissioner,  this  official  is  responsible  to  the  governor 
in  11  and  to  both  the  governor  nnd  legislature  in  2,  It  is  obvious  that  the 
governor  is  the  final  authority  over  the  budget  organization  in  practically  all 
of  these  States,  either  serving  himself  as  the  chief  budget  officer  or  having 
supervision  over  the  responsible  official.  In  the  16  States  where  a board  or 
committee  handles  the  budget,  its  membership  consists  of  the  governor  and 
State  officials  in  8 States;  the  governor,  State  SS  aSd 
chairman  of  the  senate  nnd  house  appropriation  committees  in  four  States;  the 
governor,  secretary  of  State,  president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  chnir-' 
man  of  the  senn  e and  house  finance  committees,  nnd  three  members  appointed 
b the  governor  in  one  State;  and  the  State  examiner  of  accounts,  two  senators 
tnlLV"?  repvref,eillatlves  ln  one  stQte-  Tbere  '*rc  two  States  where  the  governor 
others1  ^ the  tSSS  P°m“lt,tee  aad  fienres  himself  as  Its  chairman,  while  in  four 

Is,  Tde  up  of  regu,ar  State  offichils  or  departments, 
® tate  tax  commission,  department  of  efficiency,  commission  of  admin- 
strntion  and  finance,  and  chairman  of  the  State  tax  commission,  and  auditor  of 
public  accounts.  According  to  the  reports,  the  budget  boards  or  committees  are 
responsible  to  the  legislature  in  seven  States,  to  the  governor  in  six.  to  both  the 
governor  and  legislature  in  one.  and  to  the  people  In  one.  ^ 


The  operation  of  the  budget  systems  follows  largely  the  same 
procedure  in  most  of  the  States.  Along  with  the  other  departments 
of  the  State  government,  the  land-grant  institutions  are  required  to 
submit  requests  for  appropriations  with  supporting  data  to  the 
budget  agency  three  months  or  so  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  State 
legislature.  In  most  of  the  States  uniform  blank  forms  are  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose.  The  budget  agency  holds  hearings  and  con- 
ducts investigations  of  the  requests  and  has  authority  to  approve, 
disapprove,  or  alter  them.  A budget  is  finally  prepared  covering 
the  estimates  of  the  costs  of  operation  of  all  the  State  departments 
and  is  submitted  to  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature  with 
recommendations.  The  procedure  as  it  affects  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions will  be  analyzed  in  more  detail. 

One  important  question  conoems  the  nature  of  the  data  required 
by  the  budget  agencies.  A special  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
unabridged  information  on  this  subject,  but  11  of  the  institutions 
failed  to  furnish  usable  inforinfition.  In  the  case  of  10  of  the 
institutions,  detailed  stateinetihS  concerning  both  receipts  and  expen-  . 
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ditures  for  the  past  biennium  together  with  estimates  of  funds 
needed  must  be  presented.  The  institutions  of  eight  other  States 
are  required  to  submit  only  detailed  expenditures  and  records  show- 
ing their  needs.  One  institution  reported  that  it  must  furnish  com- 
plete data  on  the  use  of  all  its  funds.  Two  frthers  in  addition 
to  tilling  out  blank  forms  provided  by  the  budget  agency  submit  sup- 
plementary statements  giving  reasons  for  every  item  involving  in- 
creased funds.  The  budget  agency  in  two  States  after  receiving  the 
requests,  actually  visits  the  institutions  to  ascertain  whether  enhanced 
appropriations  are  justified.  Complete  salary  lists  must  be  presented 
by  two  land-grant  institutions. 

Another  question  is  whether  the  institutions  submit  records  of 
their  income  from  Federal  funds,  student  fees,  endowments,  trust 
funds,  and  other  non-State  sources.  In  many  of  the  institutions 
such  funds  represent  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues. 
The  budget  agencies,  according  to  the  survey  reports,  require  the 
submission  of  information  covering  all  the  items  named  from  27  of 
the  institutions.  There  is  one  university  which  does  not  present 
data  specially  prepared,  but  refers  the  budget  agency  to  its  financial 
reports.  In  the  case  of  four  other  institutions  the  income  from  stu- 
dent fees,  endowments,  trust  funds,  and  other  non-State  sources  is 
not  included  as  a part  of  the  information  asked  for  by  the  budget 
agdficv,  but  the  figiires*are  held  in  readiness  by  the  institutions  for 
submission  in  the  event  they  are  requested.  The  State'legislatures 
of  ^7  'States  in  their  final  action  on  budget  estimates  consider  the 
revenues  of  the  institutions  from  these  sources.  Eleven  land-grant 
institutions  report  that  they  have  developed  a plan  of  State  financial 
support  extending  over  a period  of  years  that  has  relieved  somewhat 
the  detailed  work  of  securing  the  indorsement  and  approval  of 
requests  by  budget  agencies.  In  the  submission  of  budgefclata  it  is 
found  that  the  institutions  in  15  States  are  required  to  incorporate  ' 
Federal  funds  received.  The  funds  are  included  as  a part  of  thtf  j, 
total  budget  and  deducted  as  paid  from  other  sources  in  13  instances. 
One  State  legislature  has  until  recently  reappropriated  the  Federal 
funds  to  the  institution,  an  action  entirely  unnecessary  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Federal  acts.  In'another  the  Federal  funds  are  included 
in  the  budget. 

A mutter  of  vital  concern  to  the  land-grant  institutions  is  whether 
opportunities  ure  given  for  their  officers  to  appear  before  the  budget 
agencies  to  explain  or  define  requests  for  funds.  It  is  also  equally 
important  whether  they  are  permitted  to  go  before  the  legislative 
committees  and  present  similar  explanations  where  the  budget 
agency  has  altered  the  requests  and  reduced  the  estimates.  Reports 
indicate  that  in  31  States,  the  institutions  have  the  faivilege  of 
appearing  both  before  the  budget  agency  and  the  legislative  corn- . 
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mittees  for  this  purpose.  In  two  States,  however,  the  right  to  go 
either  before  the  budget  agency  or  the  legislative  committees  is  de- 
nied. Two  of  the  institutions  did  not  furnish  information  on  this 
point. 

Various  representatives  of  the  land-grant  institutions  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  appearing  before  the  State  budget  ageney 
or  the  legislative  committees  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  requests 
for  funds.  Two  institutions  report  that  this  functions  performed 
.entirely  by  the  members  of  the  governing  boards,  “Piere  are  16  in 
which  both  the  president  and  the  governing  board  net,  while  in  17 
others  the  president  is  the  responsible  official.  Upon  occasions  when 
their  aid  is  needed  in  supporting  requests  for  funds,  the  president 
is  accompanied  by  other  institutional  officials  such  as  the  chief  busi- 
ness officer,  deans,  or  other  faculty  members.  A number  of  colleges 
forbid  members  of  their  staffs  to  hnve  any  contacts  either  with  the 
State  budget  officials  or  members  of  the  State  legislature  on  budget- 
ary matters.  In  some  instances  the  boards  of  trustees  have  adopted 
definite  regulations  to  this  effect  while  in  others  the  rule  is  in  force 
although  no  formal  action  has  been  taken  by  the  governing  author- 
ities. The  returns  show  that  such  a policy  has  been  adopted  in  16 
land-grant  colleges. 

Frequently  reductions  in  estimates  are  made  by  the  .budgetary 
agents  ort  State  legislatures.  The  problem  of  whether  minimum  re- 
quests for't funds  should  be  presented  or  whether  the  figures  should  be 
placed  on  a higher  basis  to  allow  margins  for  reductions  confronts 
the  institutions.  In  an  inquiry  into  the  subject  it  was  found  that 
30  colleges  claim  that  minimum  requests  are  submittal  representing 
only  actualineeds  regardless  of  the  anticipated  cuts,  while  5 other 
colleges  repttrt  that  allowances  are  made  for  possible  decreases.-  An 
examinationpnto  the  actual  cuts  made  by  the  State  budgetary  agents 
’’  and  State  legislatures  during  the  last  three  budget  periods  was  con- 
ducted*. Five  institutions  reported  that  no  cuts  whatever  were  made 
in  their  requests,  while  17  others  failed  to  furnish  information.  In 
the  remaining  13  colleges  the  budgetary  agency  or  State  legislature 
reduced  requests  by  varying  percentages. 

The  reductions  aKpregqjted  55  per  cent  In  I case,  from  80  to  35  per  cent  In 
1,  from  25  to  30  nor.  cent  In  2,  from  20  to  25  per  cent  In  3,  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  In  2,  from  10  to  15  per  cent  in  2,  from  5 to  10  per  cent  in  1,  and  less  than 
5 per  cent  In  1. 

With  few  exceptions  the  land-grant  colleges  present  their  budget- 
ary requests  as  a whole.  There  are  six  institutions,  however,  where 
separate  requests  are  presented  by  special  activities.  Both  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  and  agricultural  extension  service  sub- 
mit their  own  requests  in  two  States,  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  in  three,  and  each  State  college  of  the  university  in  one. 
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The  president  of  the  land-grant  institution  appears  before  the  budget 
agency  and  the  legislative  committees  on  behalf  of  the  experiment 
station  in  one  instance,  while  the  heads  of  the  divisions  personally 
present  their  requests  in  the  remainder. 

One  of  the  most  significant  effects  of  the  establishment  of  budget 
systems  upon  the  financial  programs  of  the  land-grant  colleges  haa 
been  the  changes  made  in  the  methods  of  providing  funds  for  their 
support  by  the  States.  Where  the  institutions  formerly  received 
their  State  funds  in  lump  sums,  which  permitted  expenditure  at  the 
discretion  of  the  governing  boards,  the  new  arrangement  in  some 
instances  provides' foi^egregat ion  into  detailed  items  as  submitted  in 
the  budget  estim3fc»^n  such  cases  the  colleges  are  handicapped  by 
the  inflexibility  of  the  State  funds  and  their  limitation  to  specific 
purposes.  According  to  the  reports  received,  State  appropriations 
are  made  in  accordance  with  budget  detail  to  8 of  the  land-grant 
institutions  and  according  to  major  classifications  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates in  13  others.  The  major  classifications  vary  as  to  their  extent. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  the  colleges  they  include  salary  and  wages, 
office  expense,  travel,  operation,  repairs,  library,  equipment,  improve- 
ments, buildings,  experiment  station,  and  extension  service,  while 
in  others  the  items  are  combined  into  a smaller  number.  Where  such 
detailed  appropriations  are  made,  however,  funds  may  sometimes 
be  transferred  from  one  item  to  another  in  emergencies,  providing 
authority  is  obtained  from  State  agencies.  This  situation  is  appli- 
cable to  11  institutions. 

The  power  to  authorize  transfer  of  appropriations  Is  vested  with  the  governor 
In  three  States,  with  the  State  budget  officer  or  committee  in  three,  with  the 
State  board  of  examiners  In  one,  with  the  State  finance  board  In  one,  with 
the  State  emergency  board  in  one,  with  the  State  controlling  board  In  one, 
aud  with  the  State  finance  commission  in  one. 

As  the  transfer  of  funds  was  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  boards  of  trustees,  it  is  evident  that  the  authority  of  the  State 
agencies  tends  to  increase  in  this  respect.  The  most  advantageous 
method  of  providing  State  funds  is  through  lump  sums  covering 
the  items  of  operation  and  maintenance  and  of  capital  improvements. 

Another  question  of  importance  is  whether  under  the  State  budget 
systems,  the  unencumbered  balances  of  State  funds  remaining  at  the 
end  of  the  regular  appropriation  periods  are  carried  forward  and  are 
available  to  the  institutions  for  expenditure  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  In  25  of  the  States  these  balances  are  canceled.  £he  policy  in 
six  States  is  to  carry  forward  the  unemcumbered  balances  and  permit 
their  use  by  the  institutions.  In  one  State  the  balant^  may  be  car- 
ried forward  if  specially  requested  by  the  institution,  while  in 
another  the  State  legislature  must  reappropriate  the  funds.  The 
State  budget  agency  of  four  States  has  adopted  the  [^notice  of  reduc- 
ing the  next  budget  9!  the  institutions  in  the  event  they  have  unen- 
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cumbered  balances.  While  all  the  States  filing  returns  have  provided 
for  the  disposition  of  unexpended  funds  of  the  land-grant  colleges, 
only  10  States  have  made  provision  for  the  institutions  to  secure 
additional  funds  in  case  of  emergency  when. the  Jegislature  is  not 
in  session.  In  all  these  cases  the  final  authority  is  vested  in  the 
regularly  constituted  officials  of  the  State  government.  The  gov- 
ernor has  the  power  to  authorize  the.  institutions  to  make  loans  in 
three  States  and  to  issue  deficiency  certificates  in  one.  Two  States 
have  created  special  emergency  boards  for  this  purpose,  while' the 
governor  and  his  council  has  authority  to  provide  emergency  funds 
in  two  other  States.  The  budget  officer  is  the  responsible  agency  in 
one  State  and  the  State  board  of  control  and  finance  in  one. 

Moneys  appropriated  by  the  States  for  the  Bupport  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
are  received  by  them  either  through  vouchers  drawn  ugainst  tile  funds  or 
through  the  payment  of  Jump  sums  at  stated  intervals  to.  the  Institutional 
treasurers.  Twenty-six  colleges  report  that  vouchers  nre  drawn  against  State 
funds.  In  eight  cases  the  State  funds  are  paid  to  the  local  treasurer,  the  pav- 

S2.bdni“,,nd?  annual|y  t0  tw,°  colleges,  with  additional  amounts  when 
needed,  quarterly  to  one,  monthly  to  four,  and  semimonthly  to  one.  The  State 

aai HS>«iJ,™rOVeS*V.,,U^er8  f°r  2laim8  neuInst  8ta,e  fands  and  taueg  warrants 
for  their  payment  in  the  case  of  17  colleges,  the  State  controller  of  5,  the  State 

hUBineBs  manager  of  1 the  State  hoard  of  examiners  of  1.  and  the  director  of 

reSKoni  nnrto  herC  thei°CaLll?sUtUtIonal  aut,,orlt‘es  handle  the  State  funds, 
periodical  nudits  nre  conducted  in  six  States,  constant  reports  on  expenditures 

hMnhJSrfS  a[e  ^f.qaired  j.n  one*  and  fll1  duplicate  bills  add  pay  rolls  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Stute  auditor-general  in  one. 

The  survey  attempted  to  ascertain  what  steps  were  taken  by  the 
different  land-grant  institutions  in  case  of  cuts  bv  the  State  budget 
agencies  in  their  requests  and  of  insufficient  legislativer  appropria- 
tions for  their  support.  More  economic  administration  of  the  insti- 
tution and  increases  in  the  teaching  loads  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  are  the  adjustments  most  commonly  made  according  to 
reports  received.  It  was  found,  however,  that  five  institutions  defi- 
nitely reduce  enrollments  when  State  funds  are  lacking.  The  prac- 
tice of  dropping  courses  of  study  has  also  been  adopted  by  16  colleges 
while  the  amount  of  research  is  curtailed  in  7.  Four  institutions 
reported  that  when  legislative  appropriations  are  insufficient  all 
expansive  projects  are  arrested.  Another  resorts  to  increase  in  stu- 
dent fees,  a second  to  reduction  in  the  size  of  its  staff,  a third  to 
elimination  of  one  or  two  departments  of  instruction,  a fourth  to 
curtailing  repairs  and  improvements  in  the  physical  plant,  a fifth  to 
discontinuance  of  salary  increases,  and  a sixth  obtaining  money 
from  outside  sources.  % 

In  the  foregoing  has  been  outlined  the  State  relationships  of  the 
land-grant  colleges,  the  authority  exercised-over  their  finances,  and  * 
other  contacts  between  the  State  governments  and  the  institutions. 

agencies,  however,  have  direct  supervision  and  control  over 
other  functions  of  many  of  the  colleges,  Buch  as  accounting,  new  con- 
struction, purchasing,  printing,  binding,  trust  funds,  student  fees, 
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and  civil-service  employees.  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  these 
questions  have  not  been  presented  here,  but  are  contained  in  another 
section  of  the  survey  report.1 

On  the  basis  of  this  review,  it  is  clear  that  efforts  to  extend  the 
active  supervision  of  the  State  government  over  the  State-supported 
universities  and  colleges  have  to  do  mainly  with  financial  control. 
The  movement  is  due  principally  to  an  effort  to  reduce  expenditures 
or  to  introduce  greater  economy.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  purpose, 
major  issues  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions may  be  sacrificed  to  the  effort  to  save  money  at  any  cost.  It  is 
not  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  financial  support  of  higher  edu- 
cation can  be  considered  independently  from  the  general  financial 
condition  of  the  State.  If  the  administration  of  the  land-grunt 
college  or  State  university  takes  any  other  attitude  toward  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  Stale,  it  will  most  certainly  be  subject  to  reduction  of 
its  estimates  by  outside  agencies. 

Difficulty  is  encountered  in  obtaining  even  a relatively  correct 
view  of  the  relationship  of  the  land-grant  institutions  to  the  other 
obligations  of  the  State,  but  data  were  secured  which  show  somewhat 
exactly  the  present  relationship  of  the  financing  of  the  land-grant 
institutions  to  the  total  amount  spent  for  other  types  of  public  edu- 
cation. It  is  not  maintained,  of  course,  that  the  existing  propor- 
tion of  public  funds  that  is  spent  for  the  land-grant  institutions  is 
the  correct  proportion.  Facts  of  the  kind  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing tables  should  not  be  used  as  the  basis  for  determining  the  proper 
distribution  of  educational  income.  Their  chief  value  lies  in  the  aid 
that  they  afford  for  correcting  erroneous  opinions  and  judgments 
concerning  the  support  of  public  higher  education. 

The  major  units  of  public  education  are  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  system  and  higher  education.  The  first  includes 
kindergartens,  elementary  schools,  all  types  of  high  schools,  and 
special  schools  for  the  deaf,  blind,  delinquent,  nnd  similar  schools. 
The  second  includes  teacher-training  institutions,  land-grant  col- 
leges, and  other  public  higher  educational  institutions,  such  as  State 
universities,  independent  professional  schools,  and  junior  colleges. 
There#nre  five  rtanin  sources  from  which  public  education  receives  its 
income:  The  Federal,  State,  county,  local  governments,  and  miscella- 
neous sources#  The  first  four  sources  are  public.  The  fifth  source 
includes  such  items  as  tuition,  gifts,  and  similar  funds,  but  in  the 
ensuing  tabulations  are  excluded  gifts  for  endowment  funds,  receipts 
from  residence  and  dining  halls;  student  activities,  departmental 
^arnirtgs,  athletics,  short-term  loans,  and  sale  of  lands. 

Incqifie  for  public  education  from  the  Federal  Government  consists 

of  t#o  types,  direct  income  from  appropriations  and  indirect  income 

r~  "■ 1 " ■ ■ 
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in  the  form  of  interest  on  permanent  school  funds  tha.it  have  beefi 
built  up  both  from  the  sale  of  land  granted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  from  leases  on  parts  of  this  land  that  has  not  yet  been 
sold.  In  the  reports  of  income  of  land-grant  institutions  this  inter- 
est on  land-grant  funds  has  always  been  considered  as  a Federal 
• source  of  income,  but  in  public-school  income  reports  this  interest 
has  been  credited  to  the  State,  county,  or  distrtfet  holding  title  to 
the  land  and  fund  and  not  to  the  Federal  sources;  However,  in  the 
following  data  all  indirect  income  from  permanent  school  funds  and 
leases  on  school  lands  for  the  public-school  system  has  been  con- 
sidered as  Federal  income  in  the  30  States  that  have  built  their  per- 
manent funds  from  Federal  lands.  In  the  other  18  States  that 
received  no  Federal  land  but  created  their  permanent  school  funds 
from  State  sources,  the  interest  is  considered  as  State  income.  No 
effort  has  l)een  made  to  include  the  income  for  West  Point,  Annap- 
olis, war  colleges,  and  other  Federal  institutions  supposed  by  public 
funds  or  income  for  military  instruction  in  colleges  and  secondary, 
schools  as  it  is  impossible  to  secure  data  at  all  complete  or  comparable 
with  that  for  other  educutionaf  institutions.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  also  been  omitted  as  it  is  not  comparable  as  to  types  of 
sources  available. 


\ 

Table  1.— 8ource»  and  distribution  of  income  for  public  education,  1027-28 


Type  of  education 

Federal 

State 

County 

-* 

Amount 

| Per  cent  | Amount 

Per  cent 

Amount 

Peroent 

1 

1 

1 

4 

a 

1 

J 

Public-school  system 

Teacher-training  Institutions 

Land-grant  institutions 

Other  public  colleges 

Total 

Total  to  higher  education 

'*$27,  907,4-41 
197,420 
13,  704,  h02 
429,  547 

66.07 

.47 

32.44 

1.02 

$343,453,  929 
40, 480,  944 
71,423,  615 
38, 032,  235 

69.  61 
8.  20 
14.48 
7.71 

*200,193,  576 
137, 90.5 
• 3.  432, 038 

271,087 

98.20 
.06 
1.  61 
13 

; 42,230,210 

100.00 

| 493, 390,  723  . 100.  00 

213,  035, 506 

100.00 

14,  331,  769 

33.93 

149, 036,  794  30.  39 

3,841,930 

1.80 

Type  of  education 

L 

Local 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Amount* 

Per  cent 

Amount 

Peroent 

Amount 

Per  oent 

• ' .V 

8 

1 

11 

11 

1$ 

U 

PubUc-eohool  system 

Teacher-training  Institutions . 

Land-grant  institutions 

Other  public  colleges 

Total 1 

Total  to  higher  education . 

$1,410,995,484 

8,000 

3,530 

7,188,419 

99.49 

!? 

.51 

$70,624,603 
MU.  358 
30, 297, 069 
22,085,630 

54.74 
4.66 
23.48 
17. 12 

$2,062, 175,033 
46,  838. 827 
118, 861,984 
68,006,918 

89.82 
2.04 
5.  18 
2.06 

1,418,  199.433 

100.00 

120, 021,660 

100.00 

2. 296,  R82,  532 

100.00 

7, 109,949 
< 

.51 

88,397,067 

45.30 

233,707, 499 

m — 

10.18 

1 10.057,046  (14.33  per, cent)  la  from  direct  appropriations;  $21,050,396  (51.73  per  oent)  is  Indirect  <nnnm+ 
from  interest  on  permanent  school  funds  and  leasee  on  school  lands. 

* Less  than  one-tenth  ol  1 per  cent. 

- 1 test  than  one- tenth  of  l per  cent. 
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Table  1 gives  a distribution  of  all  income  to  publicly  supported 
education  showing  both  the  source  of  money  and  the  type  of  edu: 
cation  for  which  it  is  used.  The  public-school  system  receives  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Federal  and  State  money  and  practically  all  the 
county  and  local  money.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  similarity  of 
distribution  between  the  public  schoqls  and  higher  education  of 
• Federal  and  State  money.  When  the  Federal  Government  is  given 
credit  for  the  interest  derived  from  the  original  grants  of  land  for 
the  public-school  system,  33.93  per  cent  from  Federal  sources  goes 
to  higher  education  and  30.39  per  cent 'from  State  sources.  The 
land-grant  institutions  receive  32.44  per  cent  of  all  income  derived 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  publicly  supported  education, 
14.48  per  cent  of  all  income  from  the  State,  ,1.61  per  cent  of  all 
income  from  the  county,  and  23.48  per  cent  of  all  income  from  mis- 
cellaneous sources.  Of  the  $2,295,882,532  representing  the  entire 
income  for  publicly  supported  education  from  all  sources,  the 
land-grant  institution  received  $118,861,954,  or  5.18  per  cent. 

Table  2. — Sources  and  distribution  of  income  for  public  education  in  19  States 
having  the  land-gymt  institution  separate  from  tho  State  university,  1921-28 1 


Type  of  education 


Tencher-training  institutions. 


Other  public  colleges. 


Federal 

State 

County 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Per  oent 

f 

•$13,018,328 
03. 159 
5,822. 125 
404.  770 

•08.41 

.32 
29.  24 
2.03 

$97, 103,327 
13, 179,119 
20,219,614 
32,302,059 

50.64 

8.10 

12.42 

19.84 

$72  083,053 
37,225 
1,241,617 
54.  060 

98.18 

.05 

1.69 

.08 

19,908.382 

100.00 

102,804,119 

100.00 

73, 410*555 

100.00 

0,290,054 

31.50 
— ra 

65,  700,792 

40.30 

1,333,502 

1.82 

Miscellaneous 


Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Public-school  system  . 
Teacher-training  Institutions.... 
Land-grant  institutions...  . 
Other  public  colleges 

$394,290,909 

3,000 

0 

1,266,157 

99.68 

(») 

0 

.32 

$25, 903,797 
3,759,817 
4,391,272 
18,  700,  236 

49.10 
7.13 
8.32 
35.  45 

$602,909,414 
17,042,320 
31,674.028 
52  732, 882 

Total 

395, 559, 066 

100.00 

52  701, 

100.00 

701.449,214 

Total  to  higher  education . 

1,268,157 

.32 

26,857,325 

50.90 

101.449,830 

1 Alabama,  Cotorado.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, -Mississippi,  Montana,  New  ■Mexico  North 
Washington™1*1  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  and 
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•$1,976. 449  (9.03  per  oent)  b from  direct  appropriation*:  $11.641 ,879  (68.48  per  cent)  to  Indirect  loocm 

from  internet  on  permanent  school  ftuuto  and  leases  on  school  lands 

1 Less  than  one- tenth  of  1 per  oent.  J 

* / 
Table  2 is  similar  to  Table  1,  but  includes  only  the  19  States  in 
which  there  is  a segn*#te  land-grant  institution  from  the  State  uni- 
versity. The  significant  figures  in  this  table  are  those  showing  the 
distribution  of  Staff?  income.  About  the  same  proportion,  approxi- 
mately^ per  cent,  goes  to  teacher-training  Institutions,  as  is  shown 
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in  the  table  covering  all  the  States.  The  lan^-grant  institutions  only 
receive  12.42  per  cent  of  the  State  money  in  these  19  States,  as  com- 
pared with  14.48  per  cent  in  all  States.  The  10  per  cent  less  received 
by  the  public-school  systems  goes  to  increase  the  share  of  the  sepa- 
rate State  universities.  Part  of  this  loss  to  the  public  schools  is 
made  up  by  a larger  indirect  income  from  the  Federal  permanent 
school  funds. 

Table  3 shows  from  what  sources  each  type  of  education  receives 
its  support. 


-Tablb  3. — Percentage  analysis  of  income  of  each  tape  of  public  education 


Type  of  education 

Source  of  Income 

Federal  State 

1 

County 

Local 

Miscel- 

laneous 

1 

l 

1 

4 

i 

6 

Public-school  system  

Tencher-trainirjg  institutions 

Land-Krant  institutions 

Other  public  colleges , 

Total.  

i 1.06 
.42 
11.83 
.63 

1 

16.65 
86.  43 
60.09 
55  92 

10.14 

.29 

2.89 

-r 

68.42 

.02 

(•) 

10.57 

3. 43 
12.84 
21.  49 
32.48 

1.84 

21.40 

9.28 

61.  77 

5.62 

Total  of  higher  education 

6.13 

64.  J6 

1.64 

3.08 

24.99 

1 From  direct  appropriations  0.1937  percent,  ud  from  Indirect  income.  1.0,190  per  cent. 
> Less  than  one-tenth  of  1 [>er  cent:  S 


The  total  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
public  education  is  so  small,  comparatively  speaking,  that  although 
two-thirds  of  it  goes  to  the  public-school  system;  this  is  only  1.06  per- 
cent of  the  public-school  income.  The  chief  sources  are  local  politi- 
cal-units, that  supply  6&42  per  cent,  and  the  State,  that  supplies 
16.65  per  cent.  Teacher-training  institutions  obtain  86.43  per  cent 
of  their  income  from  the  State.  The  land-grant  institutions  receive 
60.09  per  cent  of  their  income  from  the  State  and  11.53 'per  cent 
from  the  Federal  Government  on  a basis  of  the  figi^*s  presented  in 
the  table,  but  special  attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  these 
figures  on  income  do  not  include  receipts  from  residence  board  and 
dining  halls,  student  activities,  department  earnings,  athletics,  loan 
fun^g,  and  similar  rotary  funds.  The  tfficlusion  of  iUch  revenues 
woijld  considerably  reduce  the  proportion  from  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral\sources,  as  is  shown  in  Part  III,  dealing  with  business  manage- 
ment, and  finance  of  the  land-grant  institutions.  While  the  State 
has  ta|ien  upon  itself  the  major  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  fi- 
nancing public  higher  education,  the  table  shows  it  has  assumed  only 
one-sixth  of  the  financial  responsibility  for  the  public-school  system. 

In  Table  4 is  presented  the  proportion  of  income  for  each  type  of 
education  secured  from  public  sources. 
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* * 

Tahlk  4. — Percentage  analysts  of  income  for  tfacti  type  of  education  from  public 

sources' 


(Type  of  education 


Source  of  Income 


Tenrher-trnlnlng  institutions. ... 

Land-grant  institutions 

Other  public  colleges 

Total 

Total  of  higher  education. 


Federal 

State 

County 

Local 

l 

S 

4 

1 

•I.  40 

.48 

15.47 

.94 

17.  25' 
09.  10 
80.65 
82.82 

10.50 

.34 

(?) 

.69 

70.85 
.02 
2 88 
- 15,85 

1.95 

22.77 

9.83 

6545 

8.  17 

85.53 

219 

411 

...i.-.-.o  inmi  luuwiunmj  "mrtTO  IS  0X0111(16(1  irOUl  IHIS  L&DI6- 

* from  direct  appropriation,  0.3  per  cent,  and  from  indirect  income,  1 10  per  cent' 

! Less  than  one-tenth  of  1 per  cent. 

• Only  public  money  is  considered  in  this  table,  income  from  miscel- 
laneous sources  being  entirely  eliminated.  The  significance  of  the 
table  is  that  the  State  provides  80.65  per  cent  of  the  income  of  land- 
grant  institutions  from  public  sources,  as  compared  with  99.16  per 
cent  furnished  by  the  Sjtate  to  teacher-training  institutions  and  82.82 
per  cent  to  other  public  colleges.  Of  the  total  public  money  used  by 
land-grant  institutions,  15.47  per  cent  comes  from  the  Federal  Gev- 
* ernment,  80.65  per  cent  from  the  State  government,  and  3.88  per  cent 
from  local  public  sources,  £or  all  higher  education,  including 
teacher-training  institutions,  land-grant  institutions,  and  other  public 
colleges,  the-  State  furnishes  85.53  per  cent  of  the  total  income  from 
public  sources,  exclusive  of  income  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

Table  5.  Sources  and  distribution  of  income  for  publicly  supported  higher 

education 


Type  of  education 


Federal 


County 


Amount  Percent  Amount  Percent;  AmoueK  I Per  cent 


Teacher-training  institutions $197,420 

Land-grant  Institutions 13,  704,802 

Other  public  colleges 429,547 

Total  higher  education 14,  331,708 

r* 


Type  of  education 


$40,480,944  I 

71.423,015  -1 

38,032,235  5 

149.930,764  1C 

Miscellaneous 


Teacher-training  Institutions. 

Land-grant  institutions .. 

Other  public  colleges 

• Total  higher  education. 


Amount 

Per  cent 

Amount 

8 

f 

1« 

' $8,000 
3,530 
7. 188,  419 

7, 199,  949 

’o.  11 
.06 
.99.84 

100.00 

$0,014,368 
30.  297, 069 
22,085,030 

68,397,067  | 

$137,905 
3,  432, 938 
271,087 

3,841,930 


$40,838,627 

118,801,964 

08,000,918 

233,707,499 


Table  5 is  similar  to  Table  1,  but  includes  only  income  for  higher 
education.  The  Federal  Government’s  support  of  higher  education 
goes  largely  to  the  land-grant  institutions,  the  percentage  being  95.63, 
but  only  a little  less  than  half  of  the  State  support  goes  to  land- 
grant  institutions,  the  remainder  being  divided  between  teaeher- 
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training  institutions  and  other  public  colleges.  Fifty  per  cent  of  all 
income  to  public  higher  education  goes  to  the  land-grant  institutions. 

In  Table  6 is  showirtlie  percentage  distribution  of  public  money  to 
all  public  education  and  to  public  higher  education  only. 

1 4 

Taule  0. — Percentage  analysis  of  income  from  public  sources  for  publio 

education ' 


_ 

* 

Type  of  education 

Elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education 

Higher  education  only 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Public-school  system 

*1,991,550,  <30 
40,824,209 
88.  564, 885 
45,921,288 

91.01 
1.88 
• 4.09 
2.12 

Toacher-traiulng  Institutions 

*40,824,269 
88,564,885 
45, 921, 888 

23.29 

52 

26.19 

Land-gram  institutions 

Ollier  public  colleges 

Total 

2, 1 66,800,872 

100.0 

175,310.442 

100.00 

1 1 ncoine  from  miscellaneous  sources  Is  eicluded  In  this  table. 


As  indicated  by  the  figures,  91.91  per  cent  of  all  public  moneys 
expended  on  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education  is  ex- 
pended for  the  public-school  system,  while  8.09  per  cent  is  expended 
for  public  higher  education.  Of  the  income  for  higher  education 
from  public  sources,  the  land-grant  institutions  receive  50.52  per  cent 
as  compared  with  49.48  per  cent  for  teacher-training  institutions  and 
other  public  colleges. 

Table  T is  similar  to  Table  6,  but  includes  only  the  19  States  in 
which  the  land-grant  institution  is  separate  from  the  State  university. 

Table?.— Percentage  analysis  of  income  from  public  sources  for  public  education 
in  J!)  States  with  separate  landrgrant  institutions  and  State  universities. 
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Typo  of  education 

Elementary,  Secondary, 
and  higher  education 

Higher  education  only 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Amount 

Per  cent 

I 

t 

I 

4 

« 

Public-school  system 

*577,095, 617 
13, 282,503 
27,283,356 
3^020,04(1 

8155 
204 
‘ 4.19 

5.22 

TVaoher-lraining  institutions 

*13,282,503 
27,283,356 
34, 026,  646 

17.  HI 
36. 57 
45. 82 

Land-grant  Institutions  * 

Other  public  colleges 

Total •. "T  . 

651.688,  122 

100  00 

74. 582  505 

100  00 

* 

1 Income  from  miscellaneous  sources  Is  eicluded  from  this  tabTlh^, 


In  these  States  the  land-grant  institutions  receive  4.19  per  cent  of 
the  income  from  public  sources  for  public  education  in  contradis- 
tinction to  4.09  per  cent  for  all  the  States  combined.  *In  other 
words,  tlie  figure  represents  but  one-tenth  of  1 per  cent  larger  portion. 
The  other  public  colleges,  however,  in  these  19  States  receive  5.22  per 
cent  as  compared  with  2.12  per  cent  for  all  the  colleges. *For  higher 
education  only,  the  universities  receive  45.02  per  cent  of  the  public 
funds  ayailable  in  the  19  States  and  the  land-grant  institutioas  only  . 
36.57  per  cent  as  against  60.52  percent  for  all  the  States. 

i * 
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Chapter  II.— The  Governing  Boards 


. The  governing  board  of  the  land-grant  college  and  the  State  uni- 
versity is  an  organization  of  a distinct  type.  .Vested  with  powers  by 
law  over  the  custody  of  public  properties,  over  the  management  of 
public  educational  institutions  different  in  character  and  scope  from 
ordinary  business  and  governmental  enterprises,  it '-exercises  a trus- 
teeship of  large  responsibilities  In  these  capacities  the  governing 
ltourd  is  accountable  to  the  State  and  to  its  people. 

The  governing  board  is  a legislative  body.  At  the  same  time  its 
functions  may  be  administrative;  executive,  and  supervisory.  It  has 
or  should  have  final  Authority  over  every  phase  of  the  organization 
of  the  institution  under  its  control  consistent  with  its  legally  stated 
purposes  as  contained  in  the  statutes  of  the  State.  The  status  of  the. 
land-grant  institutions^has  been  established  by  the  constitutions  of 
^States  and  by  the  acts  of  the  SfcUe  legislature  in  the  remainder,.. 
Regardless  of  the  method  of  establishment  it  has  been  the  general 

policy  to  create  governing  boards  for  the  government  of.  the- institu- 
tions. 

i ^ 

Statutes^f  all  the  States  have  vested  general  authority  over  the 
land-grant  colleges  in  the  governing  boards.  The  autluority  thus 
given  includes  the  performance  of  all  acts  necessary  to  keep  the  insti- 
tutions in  operation,  the  care  and  preservation  of  their  properties,  and 
the  government  of  their  financial  and  educational  affairs.  Whether 
specifically  stated  or  implied  in  the  laws,  the  governing  boards  have 
jurisdiction  over'the  administrative  and  business  procedure;  the  elec- 
tion of  a president;  the' employment  and  discharge  of  teachers,  offi-* 
cers,  and  employees;  the  prescribing  of  purses  of  instruction;  the  , 
fixing  ot  entrance  requirements  of  students;  the  determining  and 
conferring  of  appropriate  degrees;  and  the  making  of  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  student^.  . * 

An  important  question  is  whether  the  governing  bodies  have  cor- 
porate powers  giving  them  the  right  to  hold  and  dispose  of  property 
in  their  own  name,  to  receive  and  administer  trusts,  to  sue' and  be 
sued,  and  similar  prerogatives  inherent  in  a real  trusteeship.  The 
returns  received  in  the  survey  were  not  complete  upon  this  subject. 
It  is  found,  however,  that  the  governing  bodies  of  seven  institutions 
are  actual  wrporate  bodies.  In  three  others,  the  governing  board? 
have  legal  authority  to  hold  properties,  hut  not  apparently  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  Two  institutions  report  that  their  governing  bodies 
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have  the  right  to  purchase  land  and  in  one  case  to  exercise  the  right 
of  eminent  domain.  The  governing  board  of  one  university  has 
specific  authority  to  acquire  water  rights. 

Authority  to ‘receive  and  administer  trusts  should  be  vested  in  the 
goVerning  bodies.  An  examination  of  the  reports  shows  that  in 
addition  to  the  cases  already  ‘mentioned  having  corporate  powers, 
such  rights  are  specifically  given  the  governing  boards  by  the  laws  of 
seven  States.  In  the  case  of  one  institution  the  board  may  accept 
gifts  of  lands  and  administer  them,  but  all  trusts  and  bequests  in  the 
form  of  moneys  must  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  for  investment 
as  part  of  the  university’s  endowment.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the 
boards  are  limited  by  statute  in  some  instances.  The  law  of  one 
State  provides  that  the  salaries  fjsed  by  the  board  of  trustees  must 
be  submitted  to  the  legislature  for  approval  or  dissent.  In  a third 
the  governing  body  is^restricted  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings  by 
the  requirement  that  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  public 
works  must  be  secured.  The  statutes  of  a fourth  State  prescribe 
that  the  board  shall  not  appoint  any  relative  by  blood  or  marriage  to 
-a  professorship  or  position' in  the  university,  while  in  a fifth  State 
the  board  is  forbidden  tb  contract  a debt  not  previously  authorized 
by  the  general  assembly.  The  governing  board  is  prohibited  from 
« . disposing  of  any  real  estate  belonging  to  the  institution  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  governor’s  council  by  the  law  of  a sixth 
. State.  is  specifically  provided  by  statute  in  a seventh  that  no  par- 
tisan or  sectarian  test  shall  be  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessors, teachers,  or  other  officers  or  in  the  admission  of  students. 

The  composition  of  the  governing  boards?. their  size  and  member- 
ship, method  of  their  appointment,  length  of  term  and  service,  con- 
stitution of  a quorum,  and  number  of  meetings  annually  are  vital 
factors  in  their  organization.  In  Table  8 are  presented  by  institu-  ■ 
tions  data  on  these  subjects. 
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The  total  number  of  members  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  45 
colleges  reporting  in  the  survey  amounts  to  644.  As  shown  in  the 
table,  many  of  the  boards  are  very  large.  Five  institutions  have  gov- 
erning bodies  ranging  from  31  to  50  members.  These  boards  are 
unwieldy.  It  is  moreover  obvious  that  the  entire  membership  does 
not  function  in  the  actual  government  of  the  institutions.  Extended 
study  of  detailed  data  concerning  attendance  at  board  meetings 
over  a period  of  years  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  a large  number  either  at  the  regular  ses- 
sions or  specially  called  meetings.  The  result  is  that  only  a few 
actively  interested  members  assume  the  responsibility  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  board.  Two  colleges  have  boards  varying  from 
2C  to  25  members,  4 from  15  to  20  members,  and  13  from  10  to  15 
members.  Although  smaller  in  size,  these  governing  bodies  are  also 
cumbersome  and  unwieldy  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  handle 
their  business  largely  through  committees  to  which  large  authority 
is  delegated  rather  than  throug^the  entire  membership.  In  the  case 
of  20  institutions  the  size  of  the  board  consists  of  from  5 to  10  mem- 
bers, a far  more  advantageous  number.  One  college  has  but  three 
members  on  its  governing  board. 

Composition  of  the  boards  varies.  The  table  indicates  that  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  45  colleges,  610  are  men  and  34  are  women. 
Twenty-two  of  the  colleges  have  women  on  their  governing  bodies, 
2 with  4 women  members,  4 with  2 women  members,  and  18  with  1 
woman  member.  The  total  proportion  of  women  to  men  is  5 per 
cent.  Since  most  of  the  institutions  are  coeducational,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  women  be  appointed  to  serve  on  the  governing  boards. 

Ex  officio  members  serve  on  the  boards  of  the  majority  of  the  insti- 
tutions, 34  reporting  that  their  governing  bodies  are  composed  par- 
tially of  such  members.  In  the  remaining  11  cases  reported  there 
'■  are  no  ex  officio  members.  In  one  institution  9 ex  officio  memb^ra 
serve  on  the  board,  in  another  8,  and  in  a third  7.  The  number  of 
ex  officio  members  in  these  instances  is  so  large  that  it  exceeds  the 
full  board  membership  of  some  of  the  other  colleges.  There  are  4 
institutions  with  from  4 to  6 ex  officio  members  on  their  governing 
bodies,  20  with  from  2 to  4,  and  7 with  only  1 member.  Ex  officio 
members  are  generally  State  officials  and  in  the  preceding  chapter 
their  official  positions  have  been  indicated.  However,  the  president 
serves  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  governing  bodies  of  13  univer- 
sities and  other  institutional  officials  of  2.  A significant  question  is 
whether  ex  officio  members  have  the  right  to  vote  or  whether  they 
merely  serve  on  tltS  boards  in  an  advisory  and  consulting  fiapacity* 

- institutions  the  ex  officio  members  have  voting  powers.  In  the 
remaining  84  they  do  not  vote,  * 
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That  recognition  is  given  to  alumni  and  former  students  on  the 
governing  boards  of  the  land-grant  colleges  is  evidenced  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  table.  Out  of  the  644  members  making  up  the 
membership  of  the  boards  of  45  institutions,  238,  or  approximately 
37  per  cent,  are  listed  as  former  students.  The  boards  of  31  col- 
leges have  alumni  membership  and  in  10  States  the  law  specifically 
provides  that  a certain  number  of  the  members  of  the  governing 
bodies  shall  be  former  students.  Such  representation  is  undoubtedly 
advantageous  as  former  students  and  alumni  generally  have  a keen 
interest  in  the  progress  and  development  of  the  institutions.  In 
a n umbel-  of  cases  there  are  large  proportions  found  on  the  govern- 
ing bodies.  ' ~ 


rH*?  L!ln,™rs,t-V  wUh  90  per  cent  of  lts  numbers  who  are  former 
m rr’.1  ^th  <0  r,er  cent-  1 wlth  70  I*r  vent.  a. with  63  per  cent,  3 with 

f om  o5  to  00  por  cent,  1 with  from  50  to  65  per  cent,  5 with  from  40  to  45 

per  cent,  0 with  from  35  to  40  per  cent.  3 with  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  1 with 
from  2o  to  35  per  cent,  2 with  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  2 with  from  15  to  20 

per  cent,  3 with  from  10  to  15  jier  cent,  and  1 with  less  than  10  per  cent. 


The  methods  by  which  the  governing  bodies  are  chosen  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  determining  their  personnel.  In  three  States 
the  members  are  chosen  Juy  popular  election.  Such  a plan  has  the 
advantage  of  increasing  the  contact  of  tlve  general  public  with  the 
land-grant  institutions,  but  at  the  same  time  it  necessitates  placing 
the  candidates  on  political  ballots.  There  are  19  States  where  the 
governor  appoints  the  entire  board  and  5 where  he  appoints  a part 
of  the.  membership.  The  board  members  in  12  other  States  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  Power 
to  appoint  the  governing  bodies  of  State  higher  educational  insti-  t 
tations  is  a serious  responsibility.  Doubt  exists,  therefore,  whether 
it  should  be  vested  in  a single  official.  In  two  States  the  entire 
board  is  chosen  by  the  State  legislature  and  in  two  others  a certain  " 
number  of  the  board  members  are  chosen  in  this  way.  One  of  the 
universities,  a semiprivat*?  ihstitution,  has  a self-perpetuating  gbv- 
ecning  body  while  a part  of  the  membership^  four  others  is  chosen 
by  the  board  itself.  The  alumifl^lect  a portion  of  the  boards  of  five 
colleges  and  agricultural  associations  chose  members  in  two.  While 
all  the  methods  just  cited  have  their  advantages,  the  plan  of  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  with  the  approval  of  the  State  senate  would 
®em  to  be  the  most  desirable. 


Qualifications  and  requirements  for  membership  on  the  governing 
bodies  arejjrescribed  in  the  laws  of  27  States.  These  are  geographic, 
political^yocational,  and  sectarian.  Each  of  the  congressional  dis- 
tncts  of  their  respective  States  must  be  represented  on  the  boards  of 
five  land-grant  colleges.  In  four  others  the  State  statutes  stipulate 
that  not  more  than  one  board  member  shall  be  appointed  from  a 
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* single  congressional  district.  There  are  four  States  where  the  boari 
must  be  composed  of  representatives  from  different  sections.  The 
governing  body  of  one  land-grant  institution  must  include  a member 
from  each  county  of  the  State,  while  in  the  case  of  another  no  two 
members  may  be  selected  from  the  same  county.  According  to  the 
statutes  of  two  States,  no  member  of  the  board  shall  reside  in  the 
county  in  which  the  institution  is  located.  Restrictions  upon  politi- 
cal party  membership  are  found  in  only  six  States.  The  laws  of  four 
prescribe  that  both  major  political  parties  shall  be.  represented  on  the 
governing  boards.  One-third  of  the  members  of  the  governing  body* 
of  one  institution  must  belong  to  the  opposition  party  at  the  time  of 
the  appoirftment  while  in  another  the  State  statute  requires  that  not 
more  than  five  board  members  shall  be  of  the  same  political  faith. 
In  order  to  assure  the  selection  of  governing  bodies  for  the  land- 
grant  institutions  directly  interested  in  their  educational  objectives 
vocational  qualifications  have  been  prescribed  bv  the  laws  of  five 
States.  All  of  the  members  of  the  board  in  one  institution,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  State  law,  must,  be  connected  with  agricul- 
ture. The  governing  body  of  another  must  consist  of  members  with 
hve  years  of  experience  in  successful  farming  and  in  a third  at  least 
two  members  of  the  board  must  be  farmers.  The  law  of  one  State 
requires  that  the.  governing  body  of  the  land-granT institution  must 
be  selected  from  its  foremost  mechanics  graduates.  Two  member) 
prominent  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  two  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustnes  must  be  chosen  under  the  statute  of  another  State.  The 

majority  of  the  board  in  the  case  of  one  institution  can  not  be  of  the 
same  religious  sect. 

The  composition  and  permanence  of  the  governing  bodies  is  do 
pendent  to  a large  degree  upon  the  length  of  the  term  of  office 
W hen  the  power  of  appointment  i|  vested  in  State  agencies  it  is 

Tel  k °f  the  members  «Pire  in  different 

.tears  but  that  they  be  of  sufficient  length  to  insure  that  a single 

State  adm.mstration  shall  not  change  the  entire  completion  of  the 

board.  State  officers  generally  serve  for  a period  of  four  years  * It 

rs  advisable,  therefore  that  the  length  of  the  term  of  the  trustee, 

exceed  four  years  in  length  and  that  vacancies  in  the  membership 

osgur  annually  or  in  alternate  years.  Of  the  45  institutions  report 

' p°lnt’  "e  of  offi«  is  “ore  than  four  yeare  in  85, 

while  in  10  others  it  is  four  years  or  leas.  In  one  land-grant  insti- 

tutmn  the  members  of  the  governing  body  serve  for  life.  In  two 
others  the  term  of  office  of  a part  of  the  membership  is  for  life  and 
the  wi^amder  for  fixed  periods  of  time. 
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of  such  length  assure  the  elimination  of  political  nnd  partisan  influence  to  a 
considerable  degree.  In  the  institutions  with  shorter  terms  of  office  for  the 
trustees,  7 nre  for  4 years,  3 for  3 years,  nnd  1 for  2 years. 

The  governing  boards  should  be  more  or  less  permanent  in  order 
to  avoid  sudden  ehanges  in  the  policies  for  the  operation  and  develop, 
ment  of  the  institutions,  An  examination  of  the  reports  received 
discloses  that  continuity  of  service  on  the  boards  is  quite  general. 

There  are  21  trustees  that  an*  serving  their  fifth  term.  30  their  fourth  term 
31  their  third  term,  and  119  their  second  term,  while  172  of  the  trustees  are 
serving  their  first  term.  The  p eatest  number  of  years  that  anv  Individual 
member  has  served  on  the  present  governing  body  of  an  institution  Is  also 
indicative  of  jKirmiiuence  of  tenure.  The  records  show  tbnt  3 trustees  have 
been  In  service  between  40  and  45  years.  1 between  35  and  40  years,  3 between 
30  nnd  35  years,  4 between  25  and  30  years.  8 between  20  and  25  years,  8 be- 
tween 15  and  20  years,  10  between  10  and  15  years,  and  four  between  5 and  10 
years. 

In  one  institution  a member  of  the  governing  body  has  served 
continuously  for  52  years.  One  institution  reports  that  the  longest 
time  any  member  of  its  present  board  has  served  is  three  years,  an 
exceedingly  short  period. 

The  organizations  of  the  boards  are  generally  similar  except  for 
the  number  of  officers  and  variation  in  titles.  All  the  boards  have 
n presiding  officer  known  as  the  chairman  or  president.  Twenty 
have  a vice  president  or  vice  chairman.  In  three  cases  the  head  of 
the  governing  body  is  .an  ex  officio  or  honorary  president  and  the  % 
vice  president  serves  as  presiding  officer  at  the  meetings.  Besides 
these  principal  officers,  the  boards  of  35  colleges  have  secretaries, 
although  this  official  is  a member  of  the  body  in  only  a few  instances. 
There  are  15  governing  bodies  that  have  a treasuw,  3 an  auditor,  2 
a comptroller,  1 a financial  secretary,  1 a busift&J  officer,  and  1 a 
fiscal  agent.  The  financial  officer  is  not  an  actual  mender  of  the 
hoard  of  trustees  in  most  instances,  but  is  the  chief  business  official 
of  the  institution.2  < ‘ . 

A lurge  number  of  standing  committees  is  found  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  governing  bodies.  This  is  due -in  some  instances  to  their  ■* 
Jarge  size  and  inability  to  conduct  business  through  the  board  a£ 
a whole.  There  are  as  mafiy  as  75  different  standing  committees 
represented  in  the  45  institutions  reporting  in  the  survey.  The  most 
common  are  the  executive,  finance,  and  building  committees,  al-  * 
though  not  a few  boards  have  established  also  extension,  agriculture, 
experimentTstation,  engineering,  auditing,  faculty,  library;  honorary 
degrees,  and  other  types  of  standing  committees.  The  largest  num^ 
ber  of  standing  committees  found  in  th6  governing  body  of  any 
*fngle  institution  is  28  where  a visiting  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  every  'academic  department.  Another  board  has  13 
standing  committees. 
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mffSlcgU*V»frnlflfP  b0dl^  0f  three  institutions  have  from  14  ang  15  standing  com- 
mlttees.  three  from  11  to  12,  three  from  7 to  8,  nine  from  5 to  fl,  three  fromS 
to  4,  and  fourteen  from  1 to  2 committees. 

Seven  of  the  boards  have  no  standing  committees  whatever,  the 
entire  membership  conducting  its  affairs  as  a unit.  In  addition  to 
the  standing  committees,  some  of  the  governing  boards  appoint 
special  committees  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  specific  work  assigned 
, to  them. 

The  size  of  the  board  is  a significant  factor  in  the  determination 
of  a quorum  at  the  meetings.  The  number  constituting  a quorum 
ranps  from  3 to  20  members  in  the  different  institutions,  while  a 
majority  of  the  members  is  the  proportion  required  in  36  institu- 
tions. There  are  six  governing  bodies  which  are  so  large  that  the 
requirements  fop  a quorum  are  considerably  less  than  a majority. 

One  Institution  with  a bnnrd  of  24  trustees  requires  onlv  the  presence  of  7 

^,f.°Tke  U.p  “ <,u?rT;  “ st‘co,,d  w,Ih  50  requires  only  9 members,  a 
third  wyth  43  requires  only  12  members,  n fourtli  with  40  requires  only  12 
members,  a fifth  with  60  requires  only  20  members,  and  a sixth  with  31 
requires  only  7 members. 

* 

In  the  cases  of  large  governing  bodies,  it  is  evident  that  the 
quorum  is  reduced  became  of  difficulty  in  securing  attendance.  In 
11  of  the  land-grant  institutions,  ex  officio  members  of  the  governing 
boards  without  voting  powers  are  included  in  cotinting  the  quorum. 
Three  institutions  failed  to  report  on  the  number  of  members  con- 
stituting a quorum  at  the  meeting  of  their  boards. 

There  is  a lack  of  uniformity  in  the  number  and  time  of  the  official 
meetings  of  the  governing  bodies.  The  boards  of  six  institutions 
meet  only  once  a year  in  regular  session.  Three  hold  their  regular 
sessions  three  times  annually  and  the  regular  meetings  of  fivtf  are. 
held  semiannually.  The  practice  of  holding  meetings  at  such  infre- 
quent intervals  necessitates  the  delegation  of  the.  powers  of  the  boards 
to  committees  and  results  in  a part  of  the  membership  losing  intimate 
contact  with  the  institutions  they  govern.  It  would  appear  advan- 
tageous in  these  cases  for  the  boards  to  meet  more  frequently. 

tiie  regular  meetings  of  the  trustees  of  10  Institutions  are  held  quarterly, 
of  8 every  other  month,  and  of  10  monthly.  In  addition  to  their  regular  mert- 
lugs,  the  boards  of  22  institutions  hnve  adopted  tlie  practice  of  holding  special 
• ft!  ti°«»7n8i9er  °£  lmP°rt«nce  needing  immediate  action*  During 

institution,  11  by  one,  10  by  one.  bV Se.  2 by  two J 

by  seven.  There  were  15  whose  governing  bodies  held  no  apeclaf  meetings. 

An  effort  was  mode  to  secure  data  on  the  attendance  of  trustees 
.at  meetings,  but  the  figures  were  not  entirely  accurate.  An  exam- 
ination  of  the  returns,  however,  shows  that  in  the  44  institution* 
reporting  the  proportion  of  attendance  for  regular  members  was  71 
per  cent  and  for  ex  officio  members  54  per  cent  In  the  case  of  the 
*.  boards  of  14  institutions,  the  members  are  permitted  to 
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vote  by  mail  on  vital  questions  without  the  necessity  of  being  present 
at  meetings.  The  ordinary  custom  is  to  permit  the  attendance  only 
of  members  of  the  board  and  the  president  of  the  institution  at 
board  meetings,  but  at  17  institutions  the  chief  business  officer  of  ' 
the  college  is  present  and  at  4 others  members  of  the  faculty  are 
admitted.  Seven  governing  bodies  permit  representatives  of  the 

pubhc^°  atteDd  and  the  me^tingS  °f  six  boards  ar6c0Pen  to  the  general 

In  all  the  land-grant  institutions  the  boards  have  adopted  by- 
laws and  regulations  for  tfie  control  of  their  own  procedure  and  for 
the  government  of  the  institutions.  The  by-laws  in  sojne  instances 
date  back  as  far  as  1805  but  recent  revisions  have  been  made  to  meet 
the  changed  conditions  in  practically  every  instance.  There  are  12 
governing  bodies  that  havp  revised  their  by-laws  within  the  last  5 
years  while  8 others  have  |made  revisions  within  the  past  10  years. 
The  boards  of  the  remaining  institutions  have  changed  their  by- 
laws at  various  dates  prior  to  1918. 

That  the  boards  of  trustees  have  initiated  significant  modifica- 
tions in  the  procedure  and  administration  of  a number  of  the  colleges 
is  indicated  by  the  reports.  Such  changes  are  reported  by  17  insti- 
tutions. In  several  cases,  an  entire  reorganization  of  the’  institution 
has  been  effected  .while  in  others  new  and  modern  practices  have 
been  installed  through  action  by  the  governing  bodies.  The  changes 
consist  principally  of  improvements  in  the  business  organizations, 
m the  expansion  of  educational  activities,  and  in  the  enforcement 
of  new  policies  affecting  the  academic  programs,  staff,  and  students. 

As  members  of  the  governing  bodies  are  frequently  uninformed 
about  the  particular  questions  and  business  transactions  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  meetings,  it  is  advisable  that  they  be  furnished  with 
briefs  m advance  of  the  sessions.  This  plan  is  followed  regularly 
in  11  land-grant  colleges  and  in  31  Occasionally.  Copies  of  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings  are  supplied  to  the  president  in  36  institu- 
tions and  to  all  board  members  in  33.  The  minutes  in  32  cases  are 
sent  to  the  members  immediately  after - the  meetings.  There  are 
four  cases  where  they  are  presented  \o  the  board  immediately  before 
the  next  following  meeting.  In  making  reports  of  the  meetings,  * 
stenographic  reports  of  all  discussions  are  made  by  only  one  institu- 
tion while  the  discussions  are  incorporated  as  a part  of  the  official 
proceedings  in  one.  The,  remaining  boards  limit  the  records  of  pro- 
®edings  to  motions,  resolutions,  Piloting,  and  formal  items.  Pro-  . 

ceedings  of  th^  governing  bodies  of  7 institutions  are  published  in  ' 
printed  form,  2 being  printed  annually,  2 biennially,  2 after  each 
meeting,  and  1 at  indefinite  times.  • 
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Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
the  boards  of  trustees  serve  without  pay.  Of  the  44  colleges  report- 
ing,  the  members  receive  no  compensation  in  35  institutions  and  in 
the  remainder  the  amount  of  pay  is  so  small  as  to  be  nominal  with 
one  exception.  The  board  members  receive  $5  per  day  while  ac- 
tually employed  on  official  business  at  one  college,  $6  per  day  at  one, 
$10  per  day  at  one,  $100.  per  year  at  one,  $1,000  per  year  at  one,  and 
$3,000  per  year  at  one.  In  the  latter  case  the  board  is  a regular 
department  of  the  State  government.  There  are  also  two  institutions 
"here  the  members  of  the  board  receive  no  compensation,  but  the 
treasurer  is  paid  $875  annually  in  one  and  the  president  $200  an- 
nually in  another.  Expenses  of  the  members  are  paid  in  29  colleges, 
whde  they  pay  their  own  expenses  in  five.  One  institution  reports 
that  its  trustees  rarely  accept  reimbursement  for  their  expenses.  That 
suc^ua  large  number  of  American  citizens  as  are  found  on  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  the  land-grant  institutions  should  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities of  trusteeship  without  remuneration  indicates  an  inspiring 
and  lofty  attitude  of  public  service  and  civic  loyalty. 


S* 
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Chapter  III.  Chief  Executive  Officer 


In  the  conventional  organization  of  higher  educational  institu- 
tions the  president  is  the  chief  executive  officer.'  Associated  with  the 
president,  usually  in  direct  subordination  to  him,  are  commonly  two 
administrative  offices— the  business  office  and  the  registrar’s  office. 
Less  uniformity  of  title  and  function  exists  with  reference  to  other 
offices  and  agencies  that  are  concerned  primarily  with  administrative 
matters.  However,  official  organizations  of  the  faculty  constitute  a 
group  of  administrative  agencies  that  normally  are  responsible  for 

a considerable  portion  of  the  detailed  administration  of  educational 
policies. 

In  addition  to  this  group  of  faculty  bodies,  a variety  of  important 
administrative  offices  have  been  charged  with  specific  phase*  of  insti- 
tutional life.  In-this  miscellaneous  group  may  be  included  the  deans 
of  men  and  women,  directors  or  deans  of  instruction,  research,  and 
extension,  the  vice  president,  and  assistants  to  the  president.  All  of 
these  agencies  of  administration,  president,  business  and  registrar’s 
offices,  faculty  bodies,  and  miscellaneous  officials,  would  have  to  be 
considered  in  a logically  developed  examination  of  executive  func- 
tions in  an}  higher  educational  institution.  Since,  however,  the  sub- 
ject of  administrative  organization  constitutes  but  one  element  in 
this  survey  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  discuss  the  details  of  some  of  these, phases  of  institu- 
tional administration  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  survey  report 
Detailed  treatment  of  the  business  office  will  be  found  in  the  section 
on  business  management  and  finance3;  of  the  registrar  in  the  part 
,on  registrar’s  information  *;  of  the  deans  of  men  and  women  in  the 
section  on  student  relations  and  welfare6;  of  the  librarian  in  the 
section  on  library6;  of  deans  and  directors  of  instruction,  research, 
and  extension  in  the  sections  dealing  with  specific  subj«*t-matter 
helds,  adult  education  and  graduate  and  research.  This  section  of 
the  report  will,  therefore,  deal  only  with  president,  vice  president 
and  assistant  to  the  president.  Y ■ 

^ The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  land-grant  institiftions  is  elected 
by  the  governing  board.  Hk  official  title  is  president  except  in  a 
rcw  cases  where  he  has  been  designated  as  chancellor.  The  tenure  of 
office  of  the  president  varies  in  the  different  institutions.  It  consists 
of  one  year  mil  colleges,  of  two  years  in  1,  is  indefinite  in  31,  and  is 
for  life  in  1.  Where  the  term  of  office  of  the  president  is  limited,  this 
results  from  tlto  necessity^  conforming  to>State  law  and  hi*  reelec- 
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tion  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  is  a mere  formality  on  the  part  of 
the  governing  body. 

The  length  of  service  of  the  president  is  a question  of  vital  sig- 
nificance. Permanent  and  constructive  policies  for  the  development 
of  the  institutions  can  not  be  effectively  pursued,  if  frequent  changes 
are  made  in  their  chief  executive  officers.  A total  of  308  presidents 
has  served  in  44  of  the  land-grant  colleges  since  their  establishment. 
Of  this  number  there  are  228  that  severed  their  connection  with  the 
institutions  by  resignation  and  34  by  depth,  while  the  remaining  44 
are  still  in  service.  Data  on  two  presidents,  were  not  furnished. 
That  the  actual  length  *of  service  is  short  and  that  there  is  consider- 
able turnover  in  the  position  is  disclosed  by  the  fact  that  107  presi- 
dents served  less  than  five  years.  Of  t'he  latter,  25  are  still  in  service. 
1 he  reports  also  show  that  76  presidents  have  served  between  5 and 
10  years,  so  that  for  the  group  of  colleges  as  a whole  a great  ma- 
jority of  the  presidents  have  held  their  positions  for  periods  less 
than  10  years.  Responsibility  for  this  situation  may  Ibe  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  institutions  are  public  but  frequent  changes  in  the  chief 
executive  officer  tend  to  retard  the  orderly  and  progressive  advance- 
ment of  the  institutions.  The  office  of  president  of  a State  higher 
educational  institution  should  not  be  a political  position  and  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  uncertainties  of  elective  public  service. 

than  30  years.  The  chief  executives 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  survey  to  appraise  the  personal 
qualifications,  training,  and  abilities  of  the  presidents  of  the  different 
land-grant  colleges.  Certain  information,  however,  has  been  col- 
lected concerning  age,  marital  status,  place  of  birth,  degrees,  teaching 
.experience,  and  authorship  of  48  of  the  52  incumbents  of  the  office 
for  the  year  1820.  Its  presentation  is  of  interest.  The  oldest  chief 
executive  of  any  of  the  land-grant  institutions  in  1928  was  74  yeare 
of  age  and  the  youngest  35  years.  The  median  age  was  55  yeare. 

05  ^11°  years  of  n*e-  8 between  60  and 

s sufSi tusiffs  2 sar 60  “,i  ■ >«* 8 **-* 

According  toWteSe  figures,  22  of  the  presidents,  or  almost  60 ‘per 
cent,  were  less  than  50  years  of  age,  an  indication  that  executive  heads 
of  the  institutions  are  to  a large  extent  of  middle  age.  With  two 
exceptions,  the  presidents  of  all  the  colleges  are  married.  An  ex- 
amination .into  birthplace  of  tlje  executives  discloses  ‘that  7 
were  born  in  foreign  countries^  4 in  Canada,  1 in  Mexico,  1 in  Scot- 
land, and  1'  in  Wales.  The  remainder  are  natives  of  22  different 
States* 

♦ - ' _ * , * i;  1 

in 0hio-  3%ln  Iowa<  3 ‘a  Virginia,  3 In  Utah,  8 
in  Indiana,  2 in  Michigan,  2 In  Tennessee,  2 In  Wisconsin,  2 In  IMnotii,  2 in 
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Missouri.  2 in  New  \ork,  1 In  Pennsylvania,  1 In  Nebraska.  1 In  Maine.  1 In 
Mississippi,  1 In  New  Jersey.  1 in  Minnesota.  1 in  Arkansas,  1 In  Massachusetts, 

1 in  North  Carolina,  1 In  Vermont,  and  1 In  West  Virginia. 

The  chief  executives  of  nine  colleges  werp  born  in  the  same  State 
in  which  the  institutions  are  located.  * 

Using  the  number  of  degrees  earned  as  a criterion,  the  amount  of 
academic  training  of  the  presidents  of  the  land-grant  colleges  varies 
to  a considerable  extent.  Seven  of  the  executives,’  or  15  per  cent,  hold 
only  first  degrees.  The  master’s  degree  is  the  highest  held  by  13,  or 
27  per  cent,  while  28  presidents,  or  58  per  cent,  hold  the  doctor’s  de- 
gree. First  degrees  of  4 and  the  highest  degrees  of  2 chief  execu^ 
lives  were  received  from  their  own  institutions.  Twenty-five  presi-  - 
dents  hold  honorary  degrees,  seven  such  degrees  having  been  con- 
ferred on  the  chief  executive  of  1 land-grant  institution,  five  on  2, 

„ four  on  3,  three,  on  3,  two  on  7,  and  one  oif  9.  ’ 

Of  the  total  of  48  presidents  concerning  whom  data  were  collected, 

42  have  had  actual  teaching  experience.  In  a Dumber  of  cases  the 
subject-matter  fields  in  which  sjich  teaching  experience  was  obtained 
applies  directly  to  the  land-grant  type  of  education.  Nine  presidents 
have  had  teaching  experience  in  agriculture,  3 in  engineering,  2 in 
extension,  9 in  natural  sciences,  5 in  economics,  5 in  education,  2 in 
English,  2 in  ancient  languages,  1 in  social  science,  1 in  philosophy,  1 
in  public  speaking,  1 in  business  administration,  and  1 in  law.  In 
16  cases  the  teuching  experience  was  secured  in  the  institutions  where  ' 
the  chief  executives  are  now  serving. 

Thirty  presidents  are  authors  of  various  types  of  publications  in 
specialized  subject-matter  fields.  Works  on  agriculture  have  been 
published  by  7 chief  executives,  on  education  by  7,  on  economics  and  * 
finances  by  3,  on  history  by  3,  on  political  science  by  2,  on  natural- 
sciences  by  2,  on  English  by  2,  on  astronomy  by  1,  on  philosophy  by 
1,  on  religion  by  1,  and  on  law  by  1.  According  to  the  information 
gathered,  18  presidents  have  not  been  the  authors  of  any  publications. 

The  president  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  governing  board. , 

In  this  capacity  he  is  responsible  for  enforcing  the  decisions,  actions, 
policies,  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  governing  body  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  institution.'  The  president  should  present  all  busi- 
ness and  other  matters  considered  by  the  board  at  ita  regular  annual 
and  special  meetings.  An  examination  of  the  reports  reVeals  that 
this  responsibility  is  vested  in  the  president  in  all  of  the  43  colleges 
reporting  on  the  point  and  that  in  the  case  of  9 colleges  the  chief 
business  officers,  de&ns,  and  other  officials  also  present  matters  to  the 
board  upoij^specific  request  of  the  president.  In  one  institution  the 
faculty  is  permitted  to  submit  proposals  to  the  board  of  trustee?* 
without  the  president’s  intervention.  New  policies  dealing  with  all 
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phases  of  institutional  management  and  administration  should  also 
be  presented  to  the  governing  board  by  the  president.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  board  initiate  policies  without  recommen- 
dation from  or  through  the  chief  executive  office.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever,  that  the  unwise  procedure  of  the  board  acting  on  its  own 
initiative  is  followed  in  three  colleges  more  or  less  regularly  and 
in  two  others  occasionally.  — , 

In  order  to  administer  properly  the  affairs  of  the  institution  the 
president  should  have  complete  authority  over  the  selection  of  all 
officers,  members  of  the  staff,  and  other  types  of  employees.  The 
general  practice  is  for  the  president  to.  make  recommendations  of 
appointments  to  the  board  which  is  vested  with  the  power  of  election. 
The  records  show  that  in  three  institutions  the  governing  body  elects 
certain  officers  without  recommendation  from  the  president.  In  one 
case  the  secretary  is  chosen  by  the  board  on  its  own  initiative,  in  a 
second  both  the  secretary  and  the  chief  business  officer,  and  in  a 
third. all  employees  of  the  business  administration  are  elected  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  comptroller  rather  than  the  president. 

An  important  question  is  the  procedure  followed  when  the  board 
declines  to  elect  individuals  recommended  by  the  president.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns,  such  a situation  has  never  arisen  in  22  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  while  in  19  the  president  is  called  upon  to  sub- 
mit. subsequent  recommendations.  <Two  institutions  report  that  the 
board  makes  its  own  selection  on  such  occasions.  There  is  one  insti- 
tution where  the  president  has  blanket  authority  to  appoint  all  offi- 
cials, faculty  members,  and  employees  without  reference  to  the  gov- 
erning board. 

If  the  internal  operations  of  the  institutions  are  to  be  effectively 
administered,  a systematic  plan  should  be  adopted  for  the  routing 
of  business.  The  most  efficacious  line  of  procedure  is  from  the  in- 
dividual staff  member  to  the  head  of  the  department,  from  the  head 
of  the  department  to  the  dean  or  director,  and  from  the  dean  or  di- 
rector to  the  president  except  in  matters  that  are  handled  by  the 
business  officer.  The  exception  applies  only  to  the  extent  that  upon 
certain  matters  the  business  office  acts  for  the  president,  it  should 
not  be  exempt  from  responsibility  to  him.  All  administrative  au- 
thority is  thus  centered  in  the  president’s  office.  This  practice  is 
followed  in  all  of  the  land-grant  institutions  with  four  exceptions. 

In  the  latter  institutions,  the  department  heads  route  their  business 
direct  to  the  president  instead  of  through  the  deans  or  directors,  an 
arrangement  that  results  in  the  diminution  of  the  authority  of  the 
deans  and  directors  and  is  derogatory  to  efficient  administrative 
procedure. 

To  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  president  and  to  assist  him 
in  the  solution  of  administrative  problems,  committees  functioning 
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for  the  institution  as  a whole  have  been  organized  in  the  institutions. 
The  committees  are  composed  of  both  administrative  officers  and 
members  of  the  teaching  faculty.  The  largest  number  of  committees 
found  in  any  single  institution  is  23.  * 

There  Is  one  college  with  18  committees,  two  with  13,  one  with  11  one  with 
10,  one  with  9,  one  with  8,  two  with  4,  one  with  3,  four  with  2,  and  seven 
with  1.  , 


'The  principal  committee  of  this  type  is  the  cabinet  or  executive 
committee  which  serves  as  a direct  advisory  body  to  the  president, 
but  in  only  seven  institutions  does  such  an  organization  exist. 
Among  the  most  common  committees  are  those  on  publications,  ad- 
mission, curricula,  athletics,  discipline,  buildings  and  giaaunds,  and 
library.  "While  authority  has  been  delegated  the  committees  in  some 
instances,  their  powers  are  limited.  Whatever  the  practice,  the 
committees  should  under  all  circumstances  report  to  the  chief  exe- 
cutive, who  should  have  power  of  reversal  of  any  of  their  decisions. 

Legislative  bodies  for  the  discussion  of  institutional  problems  have 
been  organized  in  40  of  the  institutions.  The  president  serves  as 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  body.  It  is  known  as  the  faculty  or  gen-  4 
cral  faculty  in  21  colleges,  as  the  council  in  11,  and  as  the  senate  in  8. 
Membership  in  the  body  is  limited  to  the  higher  administrative 
officers  in  11  institutions  and  to  selected  faculty  members  generally 
abovd  the  rank  of  instructor  in  IT.  The  entire  faculty  comprises 
the  legislative  body  in  the  case  of  9 land-grant  institutions.  While  ' 
the  body  should  function  as  a general  legislative  and  administrative 
organization  it  should  not  concern  itself  with  individual ‘schools 
and  colleges.  The  president  should  exercise  the  right  of  veto  over 
its  decisions. 

In  his  official  position  as  chieTei&eutive  officer,  the  president  is 
without  the  aid  of  a vice  president  as  an  assistant  executive  officer 
in  practically  all  of  the  institutions.  Only  seven  of  the  colleges 
actually  have  a vice  president  and  in  but  two  cases  doePhe  serve  on 
a full-time  basis.  Three  of  the  vice  presidents  serve  as  deans  of 
colleges  within  the  institutions,  their  duties  as  vice  presidents  being 
nominal  while  in  two  instances  they  are  part-time  positions.  The 
office  of  assistant  to  the  president  has  been  established  in  only  11  of 
the  total  of  44  colleges  filing  returns.  The  position  is  one  of  con- 
siderable responsibility,  authority,  and  prestige  in  all  these  institu- 
tions, the  officer  serving  as  the  official  representative  of  the  president 
in  both  internal  and  external  contacts.  The  importance  attached  to 
'the  post  of  assistant  to  the  president  is  shown  by- the  salary  paid. 

In  one  Institution,  his  salary  Is  $9,000  annually,  In  a second  $7,000,  and  In 
a third  $7,000.  Three  other  assistants  to  the  president  receive  between  $5000 
und  $5,500  per  year,  three  between  $4,000  and  $5,000  while  the  stipend  of 'the 
!.  two  others  Is  $3,200  and  $3,800. 
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Chapter  IV.  Educational  Organization 


Facility  of  administrative  procedure,  effective  operation  of  inter- 
nal machinery,  and  conduct  of  academic  programs  are  dependent 
upon  the  educational  organization  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Where  unnecessary  major  divisions  have  been  estab- 
lished in  order  that  certain  functions  may  be  emphasized,  where 
-independent  units  have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
prestige  to  their  work,  and  where  separate  departments  have  been 
set  up  to  meet, the  wishes  of  local  personnel  without  actual  justifi- 
cation, the  organization  becomes  cumbersome  and  complicated. 
Difficulty  is  encountered  in  efficient  operation. 

The  tendency  in  the  land-grant  group  of  institutions  is  toward 
overorganization.  The  40  institutions  submitting  returns  concern- 
ing their  educational  organizations  .contain  27  different  colleges, 
schools,  or  similar  major  divisions  and  have  a total  of  212  different 
departments  of  instruction.  Although  the  educational*  objectives 
of  the  institution  are  supposed  to  be  similar  in  purpose,  except  where 
the  land-grant  colleges  are  incorporated  as  a part  of  the  State  uni- 
versities, only  two  institutions  have  the  same  organization.  The 
lemaining  institutions  have  ^ variety  of  divisional  segregations  in 
which  are  intermingled  departmental  groups  apparently  according 
to  local  preference  in  a number  of  cases  rather  than  upon  a basis 
of  the  broad  principles  of  organization.  In  Table  9 is  shown  the 
colleges,  schools,  and  major  divisions  included  in  the  organization 
of  the  individual  colleges  filing  returns. 
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Table  9.  Colleges , schools,  or  other  major  divisions  in  the  land-grant  institutions,  organizations,  0 institutions  reporting 
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CONTROL  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  largest  number  of  colleges,  schools,  or  major  divisions  in- 
eluded  in  the  educational  organization  of  any  individual  institution 
is  15.  Two  institutions  have  this  number.  The  second  largest  is 
14  found  in  1 institution.  There  are  2 institutions  with  only  2 major' 
divisions  and  1 with  only  3.  In  the  remaining  institutions  the  edu- 
cational  organizations  are  divided  into  major  divisions  ranging  from 

Four  of  the  institutions  have  between  12  and  14,  six  between  10  and  12 
fJhi  bet.ween  8 and10’  thirteen  between  6 and  8,  and  six  between  4 and  6 The 
table  shows  that  39  institutions  have  major  divisions  of  agriculture  38  of 
engineering,  32  of  arts  and  science,  22  of  graduate  work.  22  o SnUou  19 
of  home  economics,  13  of  law,  12  of  science,  12  of  pharmacy.  11  of  veterinarv 
medicine,  10  of  agricultural  experiment  stations,  10  of  commerce  and  business 
of  general  extension,  of  agricultural  extension  service.  9 of  medicine  7 
of  extension  teaching,  6 of  chemistry,  6 of  mines,  5 of  dentistry  4 of  muhc 
4 of  journalism  3 of  architecture,  3 of  fine  arts,  2 of  forestry,  and  1 of  library’ 

vatornraS’othlr0116  iDStitution  ls  a s<1Parnfe  mal°r  division  aa  i8  the  obserl 


It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  each  of  the  colleges,  schools,  or  major 
divisions  in  the  different  institutions  in  detail  buf  rather  to  point 
out  some  of  the  inconsistencies  existing  in  the  educational  organiza- 
tions. The  records  show  32  institutions  with  arts  and  science  divi- 
sions. In  one  case  the  miit  is  called  the  division  of  social  science 
and  in  another  the  academic  division.  Eight  of  the  colleges  have ' 
no  arts  and  science  colleges;  instead  they  have  organized  divisions 
of  science.  In  addition  four  institutions  have  established  colleges 
of  applied  science.  Although  the  subject-matter  field  of  chemistry 
is  commonly  included  tea  department  in  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences,  there  are  six  inflictions  that' have  established  colleges  orv 
schools  of  chemistry  in  one  of  which  is  included  physics.  A college 
of  education  exists  in  22  institutions  and  a separate  division  of 
extension  teaching  in  7.  Home  economics  has  been  organized  «s  a 
separate  major  division  in  19  institutions.  The  agricultural  experi- 
ment  station  has  been  segregated  and  is  operated  as  a separate  unit 
from  the  college  of  agriculture  in  10  institutions,  while  in  the  others 
it  is  included  as  a subdivision  of  this  major  division.  In  10  insti- 
tutions the  work  of  the  agricultural  extension  service  is  organized 
independently  of  the  college  of  agriculture.  An  independent  divi- 
sion of  general  extension  has  been  established  in  iline  institutibns. 

Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  departments  found  in  the  land-grant 
institutions,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  compile  a table  showing  the 
number  in  each  of  the  institutions.  Of  far  more  importance  are  the 
groupings  of  the  departments  in  the  colleges,  schools,  or  major  divi- 
sions. A general  lack  of  uniformity  among  the  different  institutions 
is  found  in  this  respect.  In  Table  10  are  shown  some  of  the  more 
common  departments  and  their  location  in  major  divisions. 
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Table  10. — Assignment  of  departments  to  major  divisions 
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It  is  e\ ident  that  an  almost  consistent  irregularity  is  found  in 
the  departmental  organizations.  The  failure  of  the  institutions  to 
assign  such 'common  departments  as  are  shown  in  the  table  to  the 
same  major  divisions  would  indicate  that  the  educational  organiza- 
tions have  not  been  given  sufficient  careful  study.  That  the  ordi- 
nary  principles  of  uniting  related  departments  are  not  being  ob- 
served in  many  of  the  land-grant  colleges  is  obvioifs.  The  arrange- 
ment has  been  adopted  in  some  instances  of  creating  independent 
units'of  small  departments,  no  fewer  than  11  having  been  established 
in  the  40  institutions  filing  returns.  Such  an  organization  is  diffi- 
cult to  justify.  An  opportunity,  therefore,  exists  for  a complete 
realignment  of  colleges  and  departments  in  a number  of  cases.  In 
the  various  parts  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  subject-matter 
fields,  the  question  of  college  and  departmental  organizations  is 
discussed  in  full  detail. 


Chapter  V.  Summary  and  Conclusioi 


Recent  reorganizations  of  State  governments,  the  creation  of 
State  budgets,  and  the  extension  of  the  power  of  State  agencies 
over  the  finances  and  the  internal  affairs  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
have  in  many  instances  tended  to  supersede  the  authority  of  insti- 
tutional governing  boards  and  institutional  administrative  officers. 

When  the  State  puts  the  responsibility  for  detailed  control  of 
institutional  expenditures  and  other  internal  'affairs  in  the  hands 
. of  State  officials,  it  turns  the  management  of  its  State  institutions 
to  a certain  degree  over  to  the  individuals.  The  governing  board 
of  a land-grant  institution  is  a legislative  body  ih  more  or  less 
continuous  session.  Its  rules  and  regulations  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  changing  conditions.  The  laws  of  the  State  legislature  must 
stand  at  least  until  the  succeeding  session.  The  regulations  laid 
down  by  State  officials  under  legislative  authority  can  not  he  chal- 
lenged except  at  a session  of  die  legislature.  All  of  these  facts 
emphasize  the  importance  as  well  as  the  great  advantage  of  , 
leaving  the  governing  boards  of  the  land-grant  institutions  free  to 
administer  these  institutions  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  laws 
and  within  the  limits  of  appropriations  made  by  the  law-making 
body  of  the  State.  The  following  principles  are  presented  with 
reference  to  the  State  and  institutional  control  of  public  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

(1)  The  governing  body  should  be  clothed  with  sufficient  power 
and  authority  to  administer  its  trust  properly  and  should  report  to 
the  governor  and  the  legislature.  A budget,  uniform  with  those  of 
the  other  State  departments  supported  by  necessary  details,  should 
be  filed  with  the  State  budget-making  authority.  The  governing 
board  should  have  the  opportunity  to  explain  its  budget  before  the 
legislature  in  cases  of  differences  with  the  budget-making  agency. 
Appropriations  for  euiYent  expenses  for  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tions by  the  State  should  be  made  in  the  form  of  lump  sums  under 
general  headings,  those  for  major  capital  purposes  by  specific  project. 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  should  be  available 

for  expenditure  by  the  governing  board  of  the  institution  for  legal 
purposes  without  restriction ^other  than  at!  to  legality,  accuracy,  and 
honesty  unless  the  revenues  oi  the  State  art  insufficient  to  meet  them. 
The  budgets  and  accounts  of  the  educational  institutions  should  in 
general  be  classified  in  the  same  fashion  as  other  State  departments, 
but  such  uniform  classification  should  be  limited  to  broad  general 
headings  to  permitrmore  detailed  classifications  by  the  institutions 
appropriate  to  their  activities.  ^ . 
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(3)  Expenditures  from  State  appropriations  should  bo  made  by 
State  wu^ants  for  individual  bills  or  pay  rolls.  Institutional  re- 
ceipts should  be  deposited  in  and  disbursed  from  the  treasury  of  the 
institution,  these  transactions  to  be  -fully  covered  in  regular  audits 
and  reports,  and  included  in  the  institution’s  budget  submitted  to  the 
legislature. 

(4)  The  governing  board  should  have  the  power  to  plan  and  erect 
nil  buildings  provided  for  by  legislative  appropriation.  Authority 
to  receive,  handle,  and  administer  trusts  in  perpetuity  should  be 
vested  in  the  governing  body,  such  funds  being  exempt  from  all 
State  and  local  taxes. 

(5)  The  methods  by  which  the  governing  boards  are  chosen  is  of 
paramount  importance  in  determining  their  personnel.  A variety 
of  arrangements  forlhe  appointment  of  the  members  is  in  effect  in 
the- different  States,  including  popular  election,  selection  lr^gover- 
nor  with  and  without  the  consent  df  the  senate,  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture, partially  by  the  alumni,  and  by  the  board  itself.  The  most 
desirable  plan  is  for  the  appointment  of  the  members  by  the  gover- 
nor with  the  approval  of  the  State  senate. 

(6)  The  composition  and  permanence  of  the  governing  bodies  is 
dependent  to  a large,  degree  upon,  the  length  of  the  term  of  office. 
When  the  power  of  appointment  is  vested  in  State  agencies,  it  is 
essential  not  only  that  the  terms  of  the  members  expire  in  different 
years  but  that  they  bo  of  sufficientTOfgth  to  insure  that  a single  State 
administration  shall  not  change  tide  entire  complexion  of  the  board. 

(7)  Constructive  policies  for  th?  development  of  the  institutions, 
can  not  be  effectively  pursued  if  frequent  changes  are  made  in  the 
chief  executive  officers.  According  to  the  data  collected,  the  actual 
length  of  the  term  of  the  presidents  short  for  the  land-grant  college 
group  as*a  whole  and  there  is  a considerable  turnover  in  the  position. 
Frequent  changes  in  the  chief  executive  officer  tend  to  retard  the 
orderly  and  progressive  advancement  of  the  institutions.  The  office 
of  president  of  a State  higher  educational  institution  should  not  be  a 


political  position  and  should  not  b^s 
elective  public  service.  <■> 

(8)  The  president  should  serve  as 


subject  to  the  uncertainties  of 
the  rliief  executive  officer  of  the 


governing  board  responsible  for  thb  enforcement  of  its  decisions, 
actions,  policies,  and  regulations  for  the  operation  of  the  institution. 
In  this  capacity,  he  should  present  n 1 business  and  other  matters  to 
the  governing  body  at  its  regular  arid  special  meetings.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  board  initiate  policies  without  regard  to 
the  president.  For  the  proper  administration  of  the  affhirs  of  the 
institution,  the  president  should  also  have  complete  authority  over 
the  selection  of  all  officers,  members  of  the  staff,  and  othir  types  of 
employees,  the  governing  board  Allowing  the  recommendations. 
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III.— BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  AND  FINANCE 


Chapter  I.— Organization  of  Business  and  Fiscal  Office 


Finance  and  business  organization  are  the  foundations  of  the 
educational  structures  of  land-grant,  institutions.  Without  the 
necessary  financial  support,  without  competent  handling^  of  fiscal 
nffairs,  nnd  without  the  employment  of  organized  business  methods, 
the  fulfillment  of  academic  programs  or  the  achievement  of  educa- 
tional objectives  is  impossible  or  must  be  wastefully  accomplished. 
Land-giant  colleges  are  maintained  primarily  by  funds  obtained 
from  public  sources.  To  secure  the  confidence  of  State  officials  and 
State  legislatures  intrusted  with  the  appropriation  of  such  funds 
and  of  the  taxpayers  who  contribute  them,  it  is  essential  that  sound 
business  principles  be  applied  to  expenditures  and  that  the  highest 
possible  return  in  educational  service  be  realized. 

No  land-grant  college,  however  small,  should  be  without  a central 
business  or  fiscal  officer  responsible  for  the  efficient  handling  0f  all 
business  and  property.  Business  principles  do  not  vary  fn  their 
application.  They  are  as  relevant  to  the  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  to  the  private  commercial  enterprise.  The  business  organi- 
zation should  bo-charged  with  service  to  the  instructional  organiza- 
tion of  colleges  and  universities.  Only  academic  duties  should  be 
performed  by  members  of  the  faculty  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
attained  in  th# establishment  of  an  effective  and  efficient  teaching 
organization.  . . * ° 

The  same  principles  apply  equally  to  the  getieral  government  of 
the  institutions.  Members  of  governing  bodies  with  important  per- 
sonal  and  private  interests,  serving  without  compensation,  are  unable 
to  give  their  attention  to  routijm  business  managb^ent  and  super- 
vision. Their  tijne  should  be  iifibzed  in  directing  major  policies 
and  in  solving  major  problems.  Nqr  should  the  president  of  the  . 
institution  serving  as  executive^gent  of  the  governing  body  be 
called  upon  to  attend  to  the  multitude  of  details  connected  with 
; financial  administration.  If  he  is  required  to  do  so  the  larger  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  office,  wilj,  almost  of  necessity,  be  neglected. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  governing  body  and  the  executive,  officer 
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should  relinquish  control  over  financial  and  business  affairs,  but  that 
the  details  of  management  should  be  delegated  to  a business  or  finan. 
cial  officer  especially  trained  and  qualified  for  the  work* 

In  the  early  history  of  the  land-*grant  college,  it  was  the  custom 
to  distribute  to  a large  degree  the  handling  of  business  matters 
among  the  governing,  executive,  and  academic  branches.  The  insti- 
tutions were  small.  Funds  received  for  their  support  were  limited 
and  no  necessity  existed  for  a separate  business  office.  But  with  the 
growth  in  the  size  of  the  land-grant  institutions,  the  gVcnt  capital 
investments  in  physical  plants,  the  added  responsibilities  of  property 
management  and  accountability,  the  increase  in  annual  revenues,  the 
multiplication  of  academic  divisions^und  subject-matter  fields,  and 
with  they  development -of  many  auxiliary-enterprises  and  service  de- 
pnrtments,  it  became  imperative  that  attention  be  given  to  the  c im- 
tion  of  central  organizations  to  control  the  expanding  businesirS 
-fiscal  activities.  The  reports  show  that  39  of  the  43  institutions  filing 
returns  in  the  survey  have  established  central  business  or  fiscal 
offices,  that  2 institutions  [handle  their  business  and  finances  in  the 
president’s  office,  and  that  1 institution  conducts  its  business  and 
financial  affairs  through  ,a  State  business  office.  -No  return  was 
made  by  one  institution. 

Among  the  institutions  which  have  established  separate  business 
or  fiscal  offices  a diversity  of  practices  is  found.  Some  of  the 
universities  and  colleges  have  segregated  the  management  of  their 
busmeps  fro^ their  fisoal  [affairs  by  the  creation  of  both  business', 
and  fiscal  offices,  while  others  have  made  still  further  subdivisions 
into  coordinate  units.  The  variety  of  arrangements  is  ilhistrated  by 
the  names  applied  to  the  central  Office. 


In  11  institutions  it  is  called  the  business  office,  in  7 the  comntmllpyn 
office,  In  7 the  office  of  the  secretary,  in  4 the  treasurer's  afiw  in  o 8 

mnnager’s  office,  in  2 the  bursar’s  offli  and  ln  ^ thcifi^  „t  tt 
secretary,  in  one  institution  the  office  is  designated  mi  the  office  of  bus? 
ness  agent  onrl  secretary,  in  a second  ns  the  fiscal  department,  in  a third  as 
th  State  business  manager,  and  in  a fourth  as  the  regent's  office  FoSr 

n'mI>ogtS4fa  ilt!i t0  r,epoI1  on  name  given  their  central  business  or  fiscal 
oil  ce.  A similar  situation  is  revealed  by  examination  of  the  official  titles 
conferred  upon  the  chiefs  business  or  fiscal  officer  The  title  M the  ivfiWr  is 
comptroller  In  10  institutions,  business  onager ia  ?biI2r  ?n  “ 

a^„^UHine8*mana«fr  ln  an()  secretary-treasurer  in  2 cases.  The  titles 
applied  by  the  remaining  institutions  are  business  agent,  financial  secretary 
secretary  and  business  manager,  finance  secretary,  treasurer and  SS 
manager,  comptroller  and  treasurer,  manager,  business-agent  secretary  comm 
troller  of  accounts,  and  secretary-treasurer  and  purchasing  agent 

The  name  of  the  central  businww  office  and  the  title  conferred  upon 
the  officer  in  charge  are  of  little  significance  except  to  illustrate  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  institutional  practices.  Of  vital  importance, 
however,  are  the  questions  of  power  of  appointment  of  the  business 
or  fiscal  officer  and  the  authority  to  which  he  is  responsible.  The 
returns  indicate  that  the  president  recommends  his  appointment  in 
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3?1  institutions  and  the  chancellor  of  the  university  in  2 others.  One 
university  reported  that  the-  appointment  is  reconjmended  by  the 
institutional  treasurer,  who  is  the  chief  fiscal  officer,  while  in  another 
c/ise  the  recommendation  is  made  by  a committee  of  the  university 
trustees.  Seven  colleges  furnished  no  information  on  the  question. 
In  the  case  of  one  university  it  was  stated  that  no  recommendation 
was  required.  As  the  business"officer  should  serve  directly  under  the 
president,  who  is  the  responsible  administrative  head  of  the  institu- 
tion in  all  its  phases,  the  practice  in  the  majority  of  institutions  is 
sound. 

The  power  of  apj>ointment-of  the  business  or  fiscal  officer  should  be 
vested  in  the  governing  body  of  the  institutidn.  “Tit is  is  the  practice 
in  32  universities  and  colleges.  In  the  remaining  institutions  different 
policies  are  in  effect. 

Ir.  (be  case  of  one  institution  the  business  manager  is  appointed  by  the  board 
or  regents  of  education,  in  a second  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  lii  a third  by 
1 «/S?ate  1"’anl  of  «Krll'ulture,  in  a fourth  by  the  board  of  administration,  In 
a fifth  by  the  chancellor,  and  in  a sixth  by  the  governor  of  the  State.  One  unl- 
vers  ty  reported  that  the  apiwlntment  Is  made  by  the  board  of  vlaltors  and 
another  thut  the  appointive  power  Is  vested  In  the  corporation  governing  the 
institution.  Three  colleges  did  not  submit  Information. 

Considerable  confusion  in  the  relationships  of  the  business  office 
is  found  in  a number  of  the  colleges.  Instead  of  the  business  officer 
being  directly  responsible  to  the  president,  the  returns  show  that  in 
five  institutions  he  is  directly  responsible  to  the  board  of  trustees. 
A similar  situation  exists  in  two  other  universities  where  the  busi- 
ness officer  is  responsible  to  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and  to  the 
governor  as  chairman  of  the  State  board  of  administration.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  not  in  accordance  with  orderly  and  systematic 
administration  of  educational  activities.-  In  both  of  these  groups 
the  authority  of  the  president  seems  to  be  superseded.  The  business 
officer  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  treasurer  in  another  institution 
-and  is  under. the  jurisdiction  of  both  the  chancellor  and  the  regents 
in  a second  case^  Thirty-two  of  the  universities  and  colleges  report 
that  the  business*)  f fiscal  officer  is  directly  responsible  to  the  president. 
Two  institutions  did  not  reply  on  this  point. 

If  an  effective  centralized  financial  organization  is  to.be  established, 
if  financial  administration  is  to  bo  placed  on  a sound  basis,  and  if 
a systematic  plan  of  procedure  is  to  be  enforced,  it  is  essential  that 
the  chief  business  officer  should  have  direct  control  over  all  business 
and  fiscal  affairs  of  the  institution.  In  his  office  should  be  concen- 
trated the  receipt  of  money,  handling  of  expendifithw,  purchasing,! 
accounting,  supervision  of  physical  plant,  management  of  business 
enterprises,  and  any  other  services  on  campus  involving  the 
collection  and  disbursftbent  of  funds. 
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The  survey  made  a special  effort  to  ascertain  the  responsibilities 
of  the  chief  business  officer,  the  duties  assigned  to  him  in  the  institu- 
tional establishment,  and  the.  functions  and  activities  of  his  office  in 
the  different  land-grant  universities  and  colleges.  Table  1 gives  a 
general  analysis  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  chief  business 
officer  in  the  39  institutions  furnishing  information  on  this  matter  in 
the  survey. 

( 


Table  1. — Duties  assigned  to  chief  business  officer 
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Receipt 

of 

money 

Han- 
dling o( 
ci  pend- 
tures 

Institu- 

tional 

chasing 
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. Institu- 
tional 
ac- 
count- 
ing 

■!  Secre- 
; tary  of 
i govern- 
ing 
board 

Man- 
i age- 
ment 
’ ofbusi- 
] ness 
jservices 

Super- 
vision 
of  phys- 
ical 
plant 

Cus- 
todian- 
' ship  of 
fundi 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

• 

! 7 

8 

1 

University  of  Arirona 

X 

X 

X 

w 

X 

t i 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Florida 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

! X 
X 

X 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture.. 

X 

X 

X 

y 

University  of  Hawaii 

x 

x 

x 

x 

University  of  Idaho 

X 

X 

x 

x 

x 

y 

A 

University  of  niinois 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Purdue  University  (Indiana) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

y 

Iowa  State  College 

x 

X 

x 

V 

Y 

University  of  Kentucky 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

I-ouisiana  State  University 

X 

X 

X 

x 

University  of  Maryland 

X 

X 

x 

nSS 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

X 

X 

X 

x 

IvfWfN 

it*2 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 

mi 

m 

nology 

x 

x 

x 

y 

S r tlttr'i 

X 

■ 

Michigan  State  College . 

x 

x 

x 

y 

mm 

HI 

A 

University  of  Minnesota.. 

x 

X 

x 

X 

y 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

x 

V 

v 

y 

X 

University  of  Missouri 

X 

X 

x 

m 

A 

y 

X 

X 

Montana  State  College 

X 

X 

x 

University  of  Nebraska. . . 

X 

X 

x 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

y 

Rutgers  University  (New  Jersey)... 

X 

X 

X 

x 

x 

y 

y 

Cornell  University  (New  York) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

x 

x 

North  Carolina  State  College  . 

X 

X 

X 

x 

x 

y 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College... 
Ohio  State  University 

L x 

X 

X 

X 

0 

X 

X 

x 

x 

x 

iHK+SSKi 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Meehan- 

wT 

A 

teal  College 

X 

X 

x 

■■ 

y 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

X 

X 

X 

A 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

X 

X 

11 

x 

x 

Clerason  Agricultural  Colleg#  (8.  C.). 

X 

X 

X 

X 

v 

South  Dakota  State  College  .. 

X 

X 

x 

x 

x 

y 

y 

University  of  Tennessee ' 

x 

x 

x 

y 

Y 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

A 

X 

— 

of  Teias. 1 

X 

x 

x 

V 

1 X 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

V 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College 

X 

X 

X 

y 

State  College  of  Washington 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

V 

A 

University  of  Wisconsin 

X 

X 

x 

X 

University  of  Wyoming 

X 

X 

X 

X * 

Total....?. 

■ 

80 

31 

18 

M 
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As  revealed  in  the  table  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  duties 
assigned  to  the  chief  business  officer.  In  a number  of  cases  the 
responsibilities  of  the  central  business  office  are  limited  to  the  receipt 
of  money,  handling  of  expenditures,  and  accounting,  while  in  others 
the  authority  of  the  office  includes  practically  every  business  and 
fiscal  activity  of  the  institution. 

Purchasing  and  disbursing  are  interrelated.  The  buying  of  an 
article  and  the  payment  of  its  cost  are  part  of  the  same  transaction. 
Sound  business  principles  dictate  that  the  officer  having  responsi- 
bility for  disbursing  funds  should  also  have  jurisdiction  over  pur- 
chasing made  from  such  funds.  It  is  found  by  an  examination  of 
the  table  that  of  the  39  land-grant  colleges  having  a business  officer 
charged  with  the  handling  of  expenditures,  31  center  control  and 
supervision  over  institutional  purchasing  in  his  office.  The  question 
of  whether  a separate  purchasing  agency  shall  be  set  up  under  his 
supervision  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  institution  and  the  volume 
of  purchasing. 

According  to  the  returns,  there  are  21  Institutions  where  the  business  officer 
does  the  Institutional  purchasing.  In  10  others  where  the  purchases  of  equip, 
ment,  supplies,  and  materials  constitute  large  annual  expenditures  demanding 
(he  personal  supervision  of  a single  officer,  the  office  of  purchasing  agent  has 
been  established  directly  responsible  to  the  chief  business  offlfhi  A State  central 
purchasing  agency  exercises  partial  control  in  0 cases;  the  records  indicate, 
however,  thnt  this  arrangement  does  not  relieve  the  institutional  business  officer 
of  his  responsibilities  but  freqpently  leadB  to  duplication  of  work  In  the  two 
offices.  There  are  also  four  States  where  all  the  purchasing  of  the  institution 
Is  done  through  n State  purchasing  agency.  In  two  of  these  instances  the  local 
business  officer  functions  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  central  agency  existed, 
while  in  the  other  two  States  the  entire  detail  of  purchasing  is  handled  in  the 
central  State  office.  * ^ 

Se\eral  practices  prevail  in  the  seven  land-grant  colleges  which 
have  not  assigned  the  duty  of  purchasing  to  their  chief  business 
officer  but  conduct  it  through  channels  independent  of  his'  office. 
The  purchasing  is  handled  by  the  directors,  deans,  or  heads  of  sub- 
ject-matter department  with  the  approval  of  the  president  in  two 
colleges.  Such  an  arrangement  is  antiquated  and  is  a survival  of 
the  old  period  wljflprtio  business  or  fiscal  officer  existed  in  the  insti- 
tutions. Two  other  institutions  have  established  separate  purchas- 
ing agents  who  function  independently  of  the  chief  business  officer. 
In  the  case  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
the  purchasing  agent  is  responsible  to  the  president,  State  board  of 
agriculture,  and  the  business  manager,  while  in  the  University  of 
Wyojning  he  is  responsible  to  the  president  and  the  board  of  trustees, 
A similar  arrangement  is  found  in  three  other  universities,  the  insti- 
tutional purchasing  agent  being  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
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president  in  onq  case,  the  treasurer  in  a second,  and  the  chancellor 
m a third.  In  one  of  these  institutions  the  purchasing  ardent  also 
serves  as  manager  of  the  student  supply  store,  an  huxiliary  enterprise 
which  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  business  officer. 

General  supervision  and  management  of  the  physical  plants  com- 
prise the  duty  of  the  chief  business  officer  in  only  18  of  the  29  insti- 
tutions. Since  the  upkeep  of  property,  taking  of  annual  inventories; 
preparation  of  pay  rolls,  employment  of  skilled  and  unskilled  work- 
ers payment  of  salaries,  and  operation  of  power  plants  are  clearly 
either  business  or  fiscal  functions,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
they  have  not  been  assigned  to  the  central  business  office  in  more  of 
the  land-grant  colleges.  An  explanation  is  probably  found  in  the 
reluctance  of  chief  executives  to  relinquish  supervision  over  the  plm. 
ical  plants;  the  returns  disclose  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  build- 
ings and  grounds  is  responsible  directly  to  the  president  rather  than 
the  business  office^  in  19  universities  and  colleges.  It  is  recognized, 
ol  course,  that  local  conditions  sometimes  necessarily  determine  the 
type  of  organization,  but  in  general  all  business  and  operating  func- 

tions  will  be  best  managed  through  their  consolidation  in  the  busi- 
ness  office. 

It  is  in  the  management  of  business  services  and  auxiliary  enter- 
prises, more  than  in  any  other  institutional  activity,  that  complexity 
of  practice  exists  in, the  land-grant  colleges.  So  diverse  are  the 
procedures  that  most  of  the  institutions,  except  those  that  have 
adopted  the  definite  policy  of  assigning  this  duty  to  the  chief  business 
officer,  manage  nearly  every  individual  auxiliary  or  service  enter- 
pnse  m a different  way.  Practices  not  only  vary  as  between  dif- 
ferent institutions,  but  also  within  the  satm  institution.  In  many 
cases  academic  administrative  officers  as  well  as  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  have  been  assigned  business  and  financial  responsi- 
bility over  the  auxiliary  enterprises  and  services.  The  duty  of  man- 
aging auxiliary  services  has  been  assigned  to  the  chief  business  of- 
hcer  in  24  out  of  the  44  institutions  submitting  reports. 

The  business  or  financial  officer  serves  as  secretary  of  the  board 
-of  trustees  of  regents  at  12  institutions.  An  obvious  advantage  to 
this  arrangement  is  that  the  business  officer  attends  all  sessions  of 
the  governing  body  and  is  immediately  at  hand  to  furnish  data  re- 
garding the  financial  and  business  affairs  when  information  is  de- 
sired by  the  members. 

That  the  offices  of  the  institutional  treasurer  and  business  man- 
ager are  closely  related  is  recognized  by  most  of  the  institutions. 
The  chief  business  officer  is  the  treasurer  in  15  universities  and  col- 
leges, while  in  three  others  the  treasurer  is  a subordinate  official  in  his 
office.  Seventeen  of  the  institutions,  however,  have  created  a sepa- 
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rat©  position  of  treasurer.  In  some  of  them  the  activities  performed 
consist  of  the  receipt  of  all  moneys  collected  by  the  business  officer, 
their  deposit  in  the  bank,  and  the  signing  of  all  checks  and  vouchers. 

In  other  instances  he  is  a local  banker  and  only  has  custodianship  of 
the  institutional  funds.  One  institution  reports  that  the  treasurer 
. is  a*nonsularied  and  nonresident  officer.  Members  of  the  boards  of 
trustees  are  treasurers  in  two  universities.  The  State  treasurer  serves 
as  institutional  treasurer  in  the  case  of  six  universities,  the  business 
officer  handling  local  financial  affairs. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
connected  with  the  financial  and  business  functions  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions,  it  is  evident  that  a fundamental  principle  that 
should  be  recognized  by  governing  boards  and  chief  executives  is 
that  there  is  a sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  business  and 
educational  activities.  The  business  officer  should  be  responsible 
for  the  performance  of  the  .various  business  functions  of  the  insti- 
tution, including  the  collection,  custodianship,  and  disbursement  of 
funds;  financial  accounting;  care  of  physical*  plant ; purchasing; 
supervision  of  storerooms;  management  of  dormitories  and  auxiliary 
enterprises.  The  educational  organization  should  be  responsible 
for  the  achievement  of  the  academic  and  educational  objectives  of 
the  institution.  ' . 

It  can  n6t  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  this  principle  applies 
to  institutions  of  all  sizes,  degrees  of  complexity,  nnd  amounts  of 
annual  income.  The  ineffectual  functioning  of-/ academic  organi-  ‘ 
zations,  the  inability  of  academic  staffs  to  carry  out  their  programs 
efficiently,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  attainment  of 
academic  objectives  may  be  traceable  in  part  to  failure  to  observe 
this  principle. 

A number  of  the  land-grant  colleges  submitted  charts  df  their 
business  organizations.  While  the  titles  given  the  departments  or 
subdivisions  differ,  the  general  plan  is  the  same  and  illustrates  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  incorporating  business  and  financial 
activities  in  a separate  business  organization  instead^  of  assigning 
them  to  independent, organizations  or  to  members  of  the  educational 
organization.  The  business  organization  of  Purdue^  University  is 
divided  into  seven  departments,  which  include  accounting,  finance, 
physical  plant,  purchase  and  stores,  student  organization  finance, - 
residence  halls,  and  clerical  and  service  personnel.  In  the  case  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  business  organization  consists  of 
thro©  departments'  accounting,  buildings  and  grounds,  and  pur- 
chasing— with  subdivisions  for  dormitories  and  commons,  student 
unions,  loan  and  trust  funds,  general  hospital,  and  other  financial 

activities.  Similarly,  the  University  of  Tennessee  has  a business 
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organization  comprising  four  departments— one  in  charge  of  the 
bursar,  a second  in  charge  of  the'- superintendent  of  buildings,  a 
third  in  charge  of  the  purchasing  agent,  and  a fourth  in  charge  of 
the  auditor  and  accountant.  While  the  University  of  Wyoming  has 
a smaller  business  organization,  consisting  of  but  two  departments 
£ of  finance  an^  physical  properties,  it  handles  all  of  the  business 
and  financial  affairs  of  the  institution,  and  the  educational  organi- 
zation is  a separate  entity.  There  are  a number  of  instances  where 
the  institutional  business  organization  consists  of  a small  centralized 
office  m charge  of  a manager,  who  with  the  assistance  of  an  ac- 
countant, a number  of  clerks,  and  a mechanical  force  not  only 
handles  all  the  financial  and  business  activities  but  also  the  operations 
of  the  physical  plant. 

The  business  activities  of  the  land-grant  colleges  have  grown  to 
enormous  proportions  during  recent  years.  To  perform  them  in- 
volves a vast  amount  of  work  in  accounting,  auditing,  and  payment 
of  invoices.  In  order  to  obtain  a conception  of  the  volume  of  the 
business  and  financial  operations  of  the  institutions,  data  were  col- 
lected in  the  survey  on  the  various  phases  of  the  work  for  the 

fiscal  year  of  1928,  which  have  been  prepared  in  tabulated  form  and 
are  presented  in  Table  2. 


Table  2.— Volume  of  business  and  financial  operations  in  the  land-grant  oollepcs 


Institution 


University  of  Arizona... 

University  of  California 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College' 
University  of  Florida 


Georgia  State  Co_. 
University  of  Hbwl 
University  of  Idaho. 
University  of  Illinois 
Purdue  University.. 


of  Agriculture. 


Iowa  State  College 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.' 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University 

University  of  Maryland... ..... 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  .. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  Minnesota*. 

Mississippi  Agricultural  aud  Meehan'- 

leal  College ; 

University  of  MIsmuiI.. 


Requi- 

sitions 

received 

Purchase 
orders  Is- 
sued 

Involcee 

audited 

Vouch- 
ers Is- 
sued 

Salary 

checks 

Issued 

Number 
of  stu- 
dent fees 
collected 

Num- 
ber of 
fee  re- 
funds 
made 

1 

1 

fl 

m 

D 

D 

m 

28,000 

94.000 

13.000 

9.000 

1.000 

10,000 
2008 
18, 150 
7,500 
2000 

8,000 
16,865 
5,  184 
2300 
4,900 

10,000 
46,  415 
1.763 
500 
3,343 

1,691 

940 

4.000 

3,776 

980 

30 

328 

Spl 

io,  105 

2 540 

9 

4,893 

49,077 

16,245 

4,421 

21,040 

17,938 

14. 118 
18,409 

18,000 
16, 245 

14,071 
11,  026 

2016 

150 

16,886 

28,000 

70,000 

11,200 

wm 

12,780 

0,000 

<,280, 

14,400 

7,304 

ms 

7,157 

40.000 

11.000 

Km 

5,000 
8,  560 

600 

88 

18,000 

2X000 

2400 

• 

21,323 

18,002 

41,918 

8,000 

22700 

2800 

63,306 

200 

15,644 

8,000 

18,000 

15,000 

27,497 

7,200 

48,000 

1,450 
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Tahlb  2.— Volume  of  business  and  financial  operation*  in  the  land- err  ant 

colleges — Coutiuued 


Institution 


Requl-  Purchase  Vouah- 

siilons  orders  Is-  aSditef  ers  Lv 
received  sued  audited  sued 


Salary  dumber  Sr™" 
checks  d“  »l“  fee  rm 


Montana  State  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

University  of  New  Hampshire 
Rutgers  university 


Cornell  University 

North  Carolina  State  College”!””” 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College..! 

Ohio  State  University 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College 


Oregon  Agricultural  College 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
South  Dakota  State  College...  . 
University  of  Tennessee 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont 

Virginia  Agricultural  ami  Mechanical 

College 

State  College  of  Washington 

University  of  Wisconsin ! 

University  of  Wyoming ._.”!!” 


361,615  319,274 


1,800 

3,700 

25,000 

19,728 

12,000 

7,900 

7,920 

3,068 

13, 159 

8,  550 

1,321 

9,000 

6,042 

9,536 

33,000 

16,  150 

17,000 

6,000 

18,966 

6,022 

3,323 

3,  323 

3,639 

125,000 

31,056 

19,006 

6,800 

10,692 

6,432 

76,912 

17!  250 

12,036 

23,078 

31,007 

13,  127 

4,361 

4,098 

2,563 

18,712 

6,628 

14,000 

29,939 

13,900 

8, 600 

5,200 

2,300 

12,405 

12,405 

23,554 

6,530 

14,065 

4,415 

13,446 

25,000 

20, 128 

60,000 

6,000 

.,4.605 

4,096 

783,291 

572, 775 

♦43,702 

566,  211 


Although  full  returns  were  not  received  from  all  the  universities 
and  colleges,  an  excellent  idea  is  provided  in  this  table  of  the  great 
volume  of  business  handled. 

The  heavy  responsibilities  involved  in  the  management  of  the 
business  organization  necessitate  that  the  officer  in  charge  be  of 
unquestioned  ability,  and  specially  trained  in  business  and  financial 
administration.  To  obtain  service  of  this  type  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  commensurate  with  the  complex  duties,  the  large 
obligations,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  office.  This  has  been 
generally  recognized  in  the  land-grant  institutions  where  effective 
and  well-functioning  business  organizations  have  been  built  up.  In 
other  colleges  where  the  business  organizations  have  been  only  par- 
tially segregated  from  the  educational  organizations,  where  bifur- 
cated arrangements  for  handling  financial  and  business  affairs  have 
been  adopted,  the  salary  is  correspondingly  small  in  amount.  Table 
3 shows  the  salaries  paid  the  business  officer,  the  officer  serving 
under  him  in  charge  of  funds  or  accounting,  and  the  officer  responsi- 
ble for  the  purchasing, 
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Table  3 .—Xalariea  of  chief  business  officers,  chief  accountants,  and  purchasing 

agents 


Institution 

i 


' > 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Mines 

university  of  Arizona 

University  of  Arkansas.. 

University  of  California 


Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College.. 
University  of  Honda.  . 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho 

University  of  Illinois 

Purdue  University... 

Iowa  State  College 

University  of  Kentucky. 


Louisiana  Stale  University 

University  of  .Maryland  . . 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Michigan  State  College 

University  of  Minnesota 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Medianir.il  Cnllotre 

University  of  Missouri... 

M on  tana  S tu  te  College . . 

University  of  Nebraska... 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

Rutgers  University 

Cornel)  University V 

North  Carolina  State  College.. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College ‘ 

Ohio  State  University 


Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Clemson  Agricultural  College. 

Bouth  Dakota  State  College 

University  of  Tennessee 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College'.' 

State  College  of  Washington 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


Salary  ol 
chief 
bu.Miiuss 
olhccr 

[ Salary  o 
otliciul  in 
d mrge  u 
Account. 

dig 

^ Salary  ol 
oliicuil  in 
charge  of 
puriliii- 

ing 

2 

3 

4 

$3,  OKI 

2,  7IIO 

$2.  400 

...  . 

3,  (XXi 
2,  UK) 

| 44,000 

4,  5UU 

ill,  (Jig) 

;t,  7U0 

3,  1U) 

r 

5,  (XX) 

3,  400 

4. 400 

2,400 

i 

5,  560 

2,400 

4,  ax) 

4,1.00 

3,200 

\ouu 

4,  20U 

5,000 

■ 7,  5U) 

' 2,. -0(1 

3,6(10 

7,  5(J0 

2.  100 

4,  axi 

2,000 

!---*►• 

4,800 

1.800 

4,  7XX) 

3.  UK) 

i«00 

4,500 

2,  7(XJ 

li,  500 

5,000 

3,400 

7,500 

3,  400 
3,  m 

3,000 

4,  UK) 

2,  100 

2,  IX  K) 

1.  wo 

4,  500 

2,  .W0 

4,500 

^ ;i,4U) 

1,000 

2,250 

. 3,300 

10,  (KX) 

(i,  (WO 

5,500 

• 5,  UU0 

4,  5U) 

1,  UK) 

7,51 m 

5,  UXI 

4, 950 

4, 500 

2,  H(X) 

U.IXK) 

3, 0U) 
3,  (W0 

3,000 

4,  (KX) 

3,  000 

3,  500 

5,600 

2,  IWO 

I 

4,000 

3,  750 

2,  IKK) 

2,  300 

2.  400 

2,  4(W 

5,  aw 

2,  700 

8,500 

3, 000 

4,000 

3,300 

The  salary  paid  the  chief  business  .officer  in  28  of  the  37  land- 
grant  institutions  reporting  ranges  from  $4,000  to  $10,000  annually. 
In  these  institutions  the  salary  level  compares  very  favorably  with 
the  remuneration  of  other  administrative  and  educational  officers. 
The  institutions  in  which  the  salary  range  of  the  chief  business 
officers  is  of  a lower  grade  include  in  most  instances  those  where 
the  business  organization  does  not  handle  all  of  the  business  and 
financial  affairs. 

The  business  officer  receives  compensation  from  $3,500  to  $4  000  annuallv 
in  3 of  these  universities  and  colleges,  from  $3,000  to  $3,500  in  2 from  S2  500 
to  $3,000  in  3,  and  $2,400  In  1.  ’ * ’ 
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In  the  lower  ranges  the  business  officer  is  not  paid  much  more 
than  an  assistant  accountant  or  bookkeeper. 

Where  the  administrative  responsibilities  and  operation  of  the 
business  organization  are  large  the  necessity  arises  for  division  into 
departments  or  branches,  each  in  charge  of  a separate  officer.  One 
of  the  principal  departments  is  that  handling  the  funds,  accounting, 
and  auditing.  The  pfficer  supervising  such  work  is  designated  by 
various  titles  in  the  different  institutions,  such  as  bursar,  treasurer, 
nudi(\r,  fiscal  manager,  or  chief  accountant.  Substantial  salaries 
are  paid  this  officer  in  some  of  the  larger  universities. 

In  one  institution  the  officer  in  charge  of  funds,  auditing,  and  accounting 
mum  ally,  in  two  other*  $5,000,  and  in  two  additional  cases 
^ rt‘mainin&  institutions  his  salary  ranges  from  $4,000  down  to 

oo.  Another  department  or  branch  of  the  business  organization  has  super- 
vision  of  institutional  purchasing,  the  officer  in  control  being  ordinarily 
designated  as  purchasing  agent.  The  salaries  paid  this  official  in  the  12  Insti- 
tutions submitting  information  range  from  $3,500  to  $5,500. 

V 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  business  office  varies  in 
accoi  dance  with  the  size  of  .the  institution.  In  the  40  institutions 
reporting,  the  total  personnel  is  402.  omitting  workers  and  mechanics 
in  the  purchasing  and  physical  plant  departments.  The  employees 
include  assistant  bursars,  auditors,  cashiers,  secretaries,  bookkeepers, 
accountants,  statisticians,  clerks,  stenographers,  typists, "and  tele- 
phone operators. 


There  arc  5 institutions  in  which  the  personnel  employed  in  the  business 
offices  consists  of  from  3 to  5 persons,  19  from  5 'to  lO.  7 from  10  to  15  3, from 
15  to  20  3 from  20  to  25,  1 from  30  to  35,  and  2 from  40  to  45.  Compensation 
I,  a,ul  st‘;.nographic  employees  is  on  a fair  scale,  ranging  from 

j’l.-’ou  to  $l,NOO  annually.  1 he  lowest  remuneration  paid  a full-time  clerk  in 
uuy  of  the  institutions  is  $7S0  per  year. 
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Chapter  II.— Income  and  Receipts 


Upon  financial  resources  depend  the  standing  of  the  institution, 
the  extent  and  variety  of  its  activities,  the  number  of  curricula 
offered,  the  number  and  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  size  of  the 
student  body,  the  nature  of  the  physical  plant,  and  the  available 
equipment  for  the  conduct  of  its  functions.  The  distribution  of 
expenditures  determines  in  a large  measure  the  educational  policy, 
the  academic  program,  and  the  final  attainment  of  objectives. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  finances  constitute  such  an  impor- 
tant phase  of  the  land -grant  college,  no  subject  lias  been  more  neg- 
lected. Governing  boards  frequently  content  themselves  with  a 
general  appraisal  of  the  progress  of  their  institutions.  Chief  execu- 
. tives  keep  themselves  more  or  less  informed  of  developments  by 
periodical  reports  and  overhead  supervision  of  the  different  branches. 
More  genuine  knowledge,  however,  is  obtainable  on  the  exact  status 
of  the  institution,  whether  progress  is  being  made,  whether  the  edu- 
cational  program  is  being  carried  out,  and  whether  objectives  are 
* being  achieved  by  a specific  analysis  of  finances.  The  study  of  a 
financial  sheet  giving  detailed  items  of  income  and  expenditure  for 
a fixed  year  as  compared  with  previous  years,  providing  such  records 
are  kept,  reveals  information  that  is  basic  and  fundamental  for 
revision  of  policies  and  changes  of  procedure.  The  proportion  of 
support  received  from  different  souices  over  a period  of  years  dis- 
closes data  of  intrinsic  value  in  secuSng  additional  revenues.  Com- 
parative figures  on  expenditures  among  the  various  activities  from 
year  to  year  present  an  accurate  criterion  of  whether  they  are  being 
equitably  distributed.  With  such  a guide  curtailment  of  excessive 
expenditures  and  augmentation  of  needed  expenditures  for ‘the 
different  functions  may  be  effectively  made. 

Any  survey  of  the  finances  of  a group  of  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions involves  a careful  review  of  tabulated  material  showing 
classifications  of  income  by  sources  arid  amounts  und  of  expenditures 
by  distribution  and  by  amounts.  Compilations  of  salaries  of  the 
educational  and  administrative  staffs,  of  capital  investments  in  physi- 
cal plants,  of  revenues  from  student  fees,  of  student  loan  funds,  of 
scholarships,  of  trust  funds,  and  of  revolving  and  rotary  funds  are 
essential.  Each  of  the  subjects  will  be  taken  up  in  turn. 
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Receipts 

The  land-grant  college  occupies  a strategic  financial  position.  It 
is  supported  by  public  taxation  and  is  therefore  reasonably  assured 
of  a stable  income.  Sources  of  support  of  private  institution*  are 
confined  to  interest  on  endowment,  gifts,  and  student  fees.  Not  only 
does  the  land-grant  college  enjoy  practically  all  these  sources  of  sup- 
port. but  it  also  receives  regular  revenues  from  both  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments. 

In  an  examination  of  the  finances  of  the  land-grant  colleges, 'one 
fact  of  great  significance  is  outstanding.  There  has  been  a remark- 
able and  almost  unbelievable  increase  in  the  receipts  of  the  colleges 
during  the  past  20  years.  So  great  has  been  the  enhancement  and 
so  important  the  effect  upon  the  entire  problem  of  financing  public 
institutions  of  higher  education  that  no  study  would  be  complete 
without  giving  it  consideration.  It  was  the  plan  of  this  survey  to 
secure  data  on  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  at  5*year  inter- 
vals beginning  with  1910  in  order  to  make  a comparative  analysis  of 
growth  in  resources.  In  the  early  years,  however,  the  returns  were 
so  incomplete  that  any  attempt  at  accurate  appraisal  is  futile.  FigT 
ares  of  reasonable  accuracy  were  obtained  for  the  year  1915,  which 
can  be  compared  with  similar  figures  for  the  year  1928.  Table  4 
shows  the  receipts  from  Federal  funds.  State  funds,  private  gifts, 
institutional  funds,  earnings,  and  miscellaneous  sources  for  1915  as 
compared  with  1928  by  institutions,  with  gains  made  during  this 
period. 
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riBLE.V— Receipt*  of  Unul-ymnt 
private  gift*,  institutional  funds, 
and  !!)&#,  showing  gains 


AND  UNIVERSITIES 


ninA 


1 


from  Federal  funds, 
and  miscellaneous  so 


W 


or  Mines  

University  of  Arizona.. . 
Universi'.y  of  Arkansas  . 
University  of  California 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
University  of  Delaware. 
University  of  Florida 


University  of  Hawaii. 
University  of  Idaho.. 
University  of  Illinois.. 

Purdue  University 

Iowa  State  College 


Kansas  State  Agricullural  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  Stale  University 
University  of  Maine 
University  of  Maryland I 


University  of  Minnesota  

Mississippi  Agricultural  ami  Mechan- 
ical College 


University  of  Missouri...-.-. 

Montana  State  College 
Univejrstty  of  Nebraska. 

University  of  Novada * ... 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

Rutgers  University 

Now  Mexico  College  of  Agricult  ure  and 

Mechanic  Arts 

Cornell  University 

North  Carolina  State  College  ' 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  .. 

Ohio  State  University. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College.  

Oregon  Agricultural  College. 
Pennsylvania  State  College  .. 
University  oi  Porto  Hlco 


Rhode  Island  State  College. . . . 

Clemson  Agricultural  College.. " 

South  Dakota  Slate  College... 

University  of  Tennessee 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 


Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

Unlversltyof  Vermont 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College 

State  College  of  Washington \ 

West  Virginia  University 


Uni  vi 
Uni 


. of  Wisconsin., 
y of  Wyoming.. 


Total 


Stole  fuwlt 
res  for  19n 


t No  gain. 


Receipts  from  i»kd- 
erai  funds  if 
_ , 

Oaln  in 
incoiue 
from  . 

Kf 

icelpts  from 
funds 

state 

Gain  to 
nice® 

1915 

i 

B 

915 

11 

28 

from 
Stale 
rmuls  In 
1928  ove 
1915 

IB 

B 

$ 

I 

..  $87,780 

$33l,9|3 

$244, 103 

$1 

$07  (,  834 

*5.42,03: 



.*50. 0)00 

50,  OOO 

Hpi 

90, 300 
074,  433 
6S0, 250 
8,  123,  Ml 

no,  ooo 

80,  ,404 
--  MO,  (MS 

207,868 

280,461 

300,922 

117,858 
199,  920 
l<6,  277 

2 

,•1 

1,7 

27,  597 
tt,  797 
3B,  213 

Iff! 

mm 

..  105, 150 

81,750 
. . 84,  oao 

- \ 74, 8(14 
. ' 68, 287 

214,  ;«2 
15),  79) 
141,072 
203, 173 
301,808 

198,882 
73, 04 1 
50,392 
128.279 
243, 521 

152,  109 
39.  74  SI 
19,  (X)0 
.58,  2.40 
103, (XX) 

019,220 
600. 240 
433,  824 
1,298,037 
. 400, 730 

467,  n: 
566,7)0 
414.81 
1, 240,  X 
297,730 

- 60, 000 
160, 489 

- 122, 402 
107  000 

- 124,  434 

52, 864 
276,612 
396,9117 
355, 471 
340,  498 

2. 804 
116. 123 
274, 635 
248,471 
215,004 

28,  045 
86.  050 
2, 280,  500 
54  S,  4,50 
1.055,  842 

542, 249 
8417, K3H 

5,833,412 
2,033, 181 
2,  7(rl,  500 

513.8W 
721,78s 
3,  548*1 
1,484,73! 
1,  705,455 

- ’16,328 
91,396 

- 83,454 
95, 015 
86, 797 

286,803 
332,337 
265, 135 
188, 366 
211,672 

170,  435 
240, 942 
171,081 
92,451 
125,905 

58.1  700 
235)  077 
139,  500 
150.  non 
39,000 

1,459,620 
1,  8(6).  4,50 
927,009 
5(77, 6M 
693,  021 

875, » 
1, 073,473 
787,504 
417, IW 
. 054,01 

80,633 

20,317 

144,093 

20,317 

03,  400 
0 

44g,  997 
101,  0.57 

900,  5.57 

'.419,540 
. 14 

160,386 

151,098 

331,267 
436, 146 

173, 882 
28.5,048 

309.  147 
2, 003,913 

2,  130,990 
4,713,231 

1,821,89 
2,  649,31* 

79,144 

296,  425 

217,281 

191,801 

5SM 

63,4 

104,969 
126,312 
134,  650 
100, 300 
94,800 

379, 407 
216,559 
292,850 
158,541 
A 152,620 

274,438 
91,247 
158,200 
52, 215 
57,820 

•880,  10,5 
110,0.7 
9.51,201 
93,  208 
49,1811 

1,700,  196 
115,911 
2,  133.  197 
29.5. 07,4 
(147,  184 

828,001 
299, «! 
1.  181,910 
201, « 

95,  787* 

214,003 

118,810 

71,001 

1.  450,  719 

1.  385,86* 

90.000 
121,429 

81.000 
149,831 

167,312 

370,605 

344,249 

274,423 

77,312 
255, 170 
203,249 
124,592 

23,712, 
940,  745 
8,5,000 
07,811 

148,360 
2, 038,  033 
990,745 
500,983 

124,554 . 
1,091,® 
U1.74S 
439,171 

102,  180 

323,797 

221,617 

1,041,482 

4,  170,  401 

3.  129,09 

86,000 

121.418 

120,000 

50,000 

436,423 

187.373 

514,355 

50,384 

351,423 
05,966 
394, 355 
384 

182,350 
360,  825 
027,  728 
HO.  182 

980,000 
1,470,687 
1,482,  947 
013.  777 

797,® 
1,  008.80 
855,111 
508,  S9S 

92.500 

70,754 

125,335 

102.210 

133,371- 
250,  768 
257,395 
334,584 

40,871 

180,014 

132,000 

232,371 

45,000 
155.800 
91,  523 
99,245 

151,006 

918.294 

408,700 

1.327,084 

106,906 
7(a« 
314,  vr, 
I,  228.439 

83,650 

472,400 

388,750 

305,496 

1,490,  178 

1,  13Rfl7» 

107,001 

98,130 

175,573 

108,900 

07,971 

70,830 

111,032 

52,650 

’ 344. 350 
139,803 

23%  711 
87,39 

83,992 

140,688 

86,000 

310,703 

307,074 

254,885 

216,711 

220,380 

106,886 

160,407 
326,  053 
250,000 

744,738 

1,093.917 

1,419,732 

584.  JS 

767, *4 
I,  163,111 

115,128 

108,011 

297,377 

342.933 

182,249 

134,922 

1,745,  797 
83.307 

4,531,540 

472,000 

2,  786,744 
388,0* 

5,  130, 488  |l 

3,481,931  8 

1,351,439  | 

#,971,010  7 

1.123,755  5 

1,  152,1* 
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Irnf Rc,*iPts  of ^ land-grant  colleges  from  Federal  funds,  Slate  funds 

ut,onal  f,un?l8'  enrnings,  and  mUcvllancovi  sources  for  1915 
>and  1948,  nhou  mg  gain# — t ontlnued  1 


Receipts  from  pri- 
vate gifts 


Institution 


Gain  In 
Income 
from  pri- 
vate RiftS 
In  1028 
over  1915 


Receipts  from  insti- 
tutional funds 


Gain  In 
income 
from  in- 
stitu- 
tional 
funds  In 
1928  over 
1915 


ERIC 


1 Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  I «n  o<w  m o**  tio  uao 

Alaska  Agricultural  College  ami  School  of  *",2“  ,ll,w  *12’880 

I Mines | 1 

University  of  Arizona I * 

I I Diversity  of  California wffMo'  l.wiws  1, 706.' MB.  43A486 


*310,31#  *297,427 


334 
1,080 
7#5,  605. 


5,020 

15,525 

435,480 


tColotado  Agricultural  College . 

jConnecticiit  Agricultural  College ’ ’"’i'sen" 

.University  of  Delaware 366  666'  u'vw 

University  of  Florida 1 T50  , 508 

Oeorflia  Stale  College  of  Agriculture 8,’  #80  42,521’ 

University  of  nawBii 1 uj)  * , 

University  of  Idaho*. r..-.!. II Hi;  ' 1,005 


2,393 
248,494 
1 0 J 
43,835 


University  of  Illinois. 1 tii'niA* 

- ; 2,  048  20!  103 


Iowa  |tate  College IZZIZIZZZZ  T.'iS  ...  ’ 

a State  Agricultural  College , , 

ity  of  Kontuoky " 3'7/in" 

laiState  University. ” ’ 

University  of  Maine " "'n'W  ,0? 

University  of  Maryland I .‘.’J*0  ,0^ 


133.060 
18,055 
‘ 0 


137 
980 
230,151 
83,543 
78, 838 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

S“«u> rour -of- Tectmolo^z:  '^lVaM 

ttnlverfity  of  Mlnneeota T»7*rti — i or' ini' 

. Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Medhanlcnl »*"  197,671  187,671 

,ColleBe 

Uplverflty  of  Missouri V K 

UWverJity  of  Nebraska J 5,000  5,000 

Univertlty  ol  Nevada 

UeDw^ity  of  New  Hampshire jjj'  1771  1646 


8,120 

631,244 

30,434 

248,719 


127,029 

9,027 

85,214 

9,605 

48.912 


Butgercku  nl  verslt  y 

New  Mettloo  College  of  Agriculture  and’ 
Mtclmnie  Arts L 


907 

223,003 

100,018 

2679,324 

100.671 
123,001' 
112. 316 
200,850 

80,789 

39,313 
63,  401 
023,880 
490,008 

441.672 

351,250 
192,508 
197,149 
224,044 
1,043, 170 

70.775 
2,  655, 948 
384.750 
2,693,109 

109,700 

041,537 

50,162 

479.418 

88,509 

339,286 


907 

217,974 

90.493 

2,243.838 

00,887 

107,340 

102,790 

282,748 

74,079 

39, 170 
02,472 
687,738 
407.005 
362,734 

313, 215 
170.940 
183,057 
04,280 
1,043,179 

71, 046 
2,024,704 
248,316 
2,344,450 


513,008 
41, 135 
304,204 
78,964 
90,374 


298,504  525,503 


|»BS^8«^l“F'Sirar£W 

North  DaktfJPAgrlcullural  College...--.  ’ o’™ 


North  DakfllfAgrlcultural  College........  £52 

OhioStite  Unlverslty./.i-i 9 im  nun 

O^j4*!01*18  Agricultural  an  A Mechanical  ' - Z7'OT7 

Oregon  Agricultural  College.  I 

nmnsyllvanla State  College I A066'  244  ma 

Pnlversjty  of  Porto  Rloo. "Z.;; ...... TZ. 

Rhode  ikland  State  College.. 

Clemsoti  Agricultural  CoUnge * 

StWlli  Dakota  State  Collage ...  

liT!"?iVrPrTonnes«* i’ifio  iini' 

AjjSmltdfa1  and ^echanlcal  College  of  ' 


1,902.801 

3,258 

9,000 


1,839 

1,297,923 

24,402 

15,051 


804,563  794,347 

11,912  10,073 

3,007,801  1,709,878 

234, 300  209, 958 

46,035  30,984 


2500 
A 267 
12,877, 
3,000 


4,143 

80A415 


Agricultural  College  of  Utah 1 vnn  4103  , .« 

University  of  Vermont 1805  arnoS  aaniff 

'rb7inla  Agricultural  tod  Mechanic*]  ^ 860,416 

*tel2^ZZZEirEHEZZHIZI*Z 
ggassg«sag"-^ — 


239,420  1,088,085  1, 448,666 

A 300  242, 630  237. 330 

32,865  279,946  247,381 

09,823  873,001  808,238 

2, 108  41,249  39,081 

6, 737  52,999  47, 262 

A 746  94,  047  i,  902 

13, 207  88.184  "at!  977 

68.890  280,977  228,084 

. 3,627  449,020  445,399 


461,073 

5,080 


59,930 

457,060 

93,642 
* 188,065 
885,431 

1,893.028 

99,049 


49.911 

287,503 

60.581 

179,188 

308,407 

986,  *5# 
94.506 


,1,547,251  |7. 392, 862  5,845,611  4,039,763  pi, 067, 634  21.427,861 


'No  gain. 


im 
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Table  4.  Receipt*  of  land-tfraiil  college*  from  Federal  funds  State  fundi 

and  Ins* (h'  tnati,ut‘onal  fund*,  earnings,  and  miscellaneous  sources  for  %jj 
and  11)28,  shotting  fifamt?— Cunt  inhod  ' 1S> 


Institution 


Receipts  from  earn- 
ings, miscellaneous 
Income 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Alaska  Agricultural  College  and 

School  of  Mines 

I’nlverslty  of  Arizona...,. 

Cniversity  of  Arkansas..  ..." 
Cniversgy  of  California.  " 

Colorado  Agricultural  College.  . 
t Connecticut  Agricultural  College."! 

University  of  Delaware 

University  of  Florida . ' 

Georgia  3t^te  College  of  Agriculture! 

University  of  Hawaii ! 

University  ofldaho 

University  of  Illinois 

I’urduo  University 

Iowa  State  College 


$19,789  $258,7(53  K *238,871 


8.85(1 
19.  529 
292.  MS 


Kansas  State  AgriculturaT  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University 

University  of  Maine !.!” 

University  of  Maryland ”! 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology  

Michigan  State  College ”” 

University  of  Minnesota !!!! 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
chanlcal  College I igp,  285  I 


4. 212 
10.  (HI 
213.  915 
18(1,  184 
104,244 

101.829- 
3.  178 
33,330 
* 47.  230 
22,322 


5.  21 A 
115,  580 
201,  452 


University  of  Missouri 

Montana  State  College 

University  of -Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

University  of  New  Hampshire. 


Rutgers  University 

New  Mexico  College  ol  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts 

Cornell  University “ 

North  Carolina  State  College. . . 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. . 

Ohio  State  University 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College 

Oregon  Agricultural  College ”” 

Pennsylvania  State  Cellege 

University  of  Porto  Rloo 1 


0,014 
409,82a 
24, 108 
19,043 


16,334 
30,371 
123. 757 
A Q39 


Rhode  Island  State  College 

Clemeon  Agricultural  College ! 

South  Dakota  State  College 

University  of  Tennessee 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Teias s 


Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

Unlvenity  of  Vermont 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College 


State  College  of  Washington  !!. 
West  Virginia  University 


University  of  Wlaoonsin. 
University  of  Wyoming.. 


289,000 

•4,660 


5,  (HA 
IMS.  087 
227,  357 
617,052 

lflA,  723 
415.  405 
I2H.02A 
327,804 
157,045 

88, 185 
201,605 
001,900 
1.030,861 
596,902 

s 394.850 
375.  490 
209.614 
193.572 
383,120 


'$1,584,111  $1,343,858 


5,A4«  1 46.913 

157,231  331,482  1.271,715 

207,828  259.115  1.304,180 

324,  701  2.  823. 943  13. 61 9, 824 


141.195 
355. 194 
114  *7 
320,737 
134,  467 

83.073 
191.624 
448, 075  | 
850.677 
492,658 

203.021 
372,  318 
176, 184 
140,342 
360,  788 


292.771 
1.97, 236 
327, 025 
140.013 
199.621 

84. 494 

257.569 

2,  859,028 


318.145  234,779 


117,616 
11,025 
184,736 
3,  601 
86,706 


* 318,526 
440.304 
1„784, 757 

700, 548 

831.T70 

08,238 

795,378 

113,841 

306,900 

700,023 

04,186 
2, 182, 686 
618,667 
156,044 

599,  Q63 

382,545 

325,790 

669,244 

39,192 

131, 178 
316,776 
273,702 
448,236 


1,641,883  1,697,984 

64,806 
168,467 

834.429 
266,900 
391,743 

1.643,417 
IBS,  023- 


313,  1 ,'701 

330,  724  «T  1 , 546  I 
1,523,305  2,726,182 


1,230,619 


1, 100.852 
1,  295, 8W 
800,744 
2,000,404 
982,893 

723,610 
1.349.570 
7, 949. 338 
3.  930.  224 
4, 140,  472 

2,496. 114 
2,210,070 
1,  594,  471 
1.275, 392 
2, 344,  060 

1,508,  570 

4, 005, 308 
3,196, 311 
9,  724, 974 


1,707.374  1,253,777 


146,911 
940,2a 
1,044.  774 
» 10,  796.881 

914.081 
1.098,654 
539.719 
1.956, 451 
783,(31 

639, 121 
1.092,007 
5, 090. 310 
3, 008,  m 
2,  774, 960 

1,566,  IQ 
1.866,208 
1,324,606 
008,110 
2,  107,531 


2. 569,  «B7 
2,574.765*1 
6,999,793  | 


1,365,804 


1,772,8601  2,077,407 


3,  (168,155 
785, 870 
3,  700,  843 
6°',  634 
1,467,  761 


2,437,0(1 
523, 810 
2,345,080 
481,814 
1,197,197 


3,834,402  3,513,736 


421, 776 
9, 700, 470 
2,097,269 
993,086 


301,211 
6,  732,063 
1, 882, 754 
. 739,840 


1,448,484  1 6,804,063  I 6,368,579 


2, 044,  168 
2,276,063 
3,876,273 
747,602 

460,  611 
1,686,485 
1.008,041 
2,411.702 


1, 756, 174 
1,721,884 
2,927,065 
880,613 

301. 759 
1,838.880 
725,  $44 
2,128,490 


4,069.493  3,562.818 


2,628,847 
201, 147 


649. 601 
1,297,802 

1,983, 810 
1,923,089 
2,301,781 

7,987.904 

008,810 


409.818 

1,028,04* 

1, 635.420 
1,381,3)4 
1,903,40 

6,862,657 

767,80 


, 487/261  34, 917, -807  |l42, 182, 108' 
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Total  receipts  of  the  52  land-grant  colleges  from  all  sources  for 
1928  amounted  to  $142,182,108  as  compared  with  $34,917,807  for 
1915,  an  increase  of  $107,264,301,  or  310  per  cent. 

The  mere  presentation  of  a large  increase  in  total  revenue  pro- 
vides little  information  of  real  value.  A complete  analysis  by 
sources  is  needed  for  a better  appraisal.  Limitations  are  placed  on 
the  use  of  income  derived  by  land-grant  colleges  from  some  sources 
while  from  others  it  is  available  for  any  purpose.  sQther  revenues 
represent*  funds  only  partially  related  or  wholly  unrelated  to  educa- 
tional work.  Of  the  total  increase  of  $107,264,301  between  1915  and 
1928,  the  amounts  of  gain  from  each'so.urce  with  percentages  of  the 
total  are  shown  in  Table  5. 

Table  5. — Amount*  and  percentages  of 'gain  in  revenues  between  1015  and  1928 

Source  Amount  of  . Pernrntage 

gain  of  total 


From  Federal  funds _ ja  35]  439 

From  State  funds . 5115213B 

From  private  gifts 6|  845.011 

From  institutional  funds ■ 21, 427,80 

From  oarnings  and  miscellaneous  revenues 2o|487|2il 


The  general  impression  prevails  that  the  enormous  advance  in 
receipts  of  land-grant  colleges  and  State  universities  i&  uue  almost 
entirely  to  increased  support  from  the  States.  Yet  jjr/this  analysis, 
it  is  shown  that  but  47  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  made  over  the 
13-year  period  was  actually  contributed  by  the  States  for  the. 
upbuilding  of  the  institutions.  The  remaining  53  per  cent  of  the 
^ total  increase  came  from  other  sources,  including  Federal  funds,' 
private  gifts,  institutional  funds,  and  earnings  and  miscellaneous 
•revenues  of  the  colleges.  An  examination  of  the  percentage  of 
' increase  from  thefvarious  sources  shows  a similar  situation.  The 
total  receipts  *fort8,15  and  1928  of  all  the  institutions  with^per- 
centages  of  increases  for  each  source  is  presented  in  Table  6. 

Table  6. — Receipts  for  1915  and  1928  with  percentages  of  increases  from  each 

source 


Ffom  Federal  source. 
From  State  source 


From  private  gifts 

From  Institutional  funds 

From  earnings  aiyl  miscellaneous  revenues 


Income  for 
1916 


$5,  130,482 
10,971,619 
1, 547, 351 

4,830,763 

3,638,085 


$13,481,131 
71,133,755 
7,383,863 
36,061, 624 

34,113,046 


Amount  of 
Increase 


$8,351,430 
51, 152, 130 
6,845,611 
21,427,861 
30,487,^31 


im 


The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  income  of  tile  colleges  from 
State  sources  be^peen  1928  and  1915  was  256  per  cent.  In  the  case 
of  only  one  other  source,  Federal  funds,  which  amounted  to  162 
per  cent,  was  the  percentage  of  increase  less.  The  percentage  of 
increase  from  private  gifts  was  377  per  cent,  or  122  per  cent  greater 
than  the  percentage  of  increase  from  State  funds..  Revenues-  from 
institutional  funds  showed  a percentage  of  increase  of  461  per  cent 
between  193ft  and  1915,  while  the  percentage  of  increase  from 
earnings  and  miscellaneous  revenues  was  564  per  cent. 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  not  only  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  increased  receipts  of  the  land-gr^nt  institutions  was  derived  from 
sources  other  than  the  States,  but  the  revenues  received  from  other 
sources  show  far  larger  percentages' of  increase.  The  ordinary  as- 
sumption is  that  the  agency  controlling  an  educational  institution 
contributes  the  major  portion  of  its  support.  The  land-grant  colleges 
are  State-controlled.  They  are  integral  parts  of  the  State  systems 
of  public  education.  In  view  of  these  facts  these  figures  are  of 
special  interest. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  expenditure  of 
the  income  of  the  colleges  from  certain  sources  is  limited  to  speciBc 
purposes.  F or  instance,  of  the  total  increase  of  $8,351,439  made  be- 
tween 1915  and  1928  in  income  from  Federal  sources,  nothing  was 
available  for  the  support  of  undergraduate  agricultural,  mechanic 
arts,  and  academic  branches,  there  being  no  increase  in  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  these  purposes  during  the  period.  The  entire 
amount  was  for  the  expansion  of  research  in  the  agricultural  experi- 
* ment  stations,  for  cooperative  agricultural  and  home  economics 
extension  work,  and  for  training  of  vocational  teachers  in  the  col- 
leges. A large  part  of  the  increase  in  income  fronr  private  gifts 
was  also  subject  to  limitations  placed  on  its  use.  Other  portions 
of  the  increased  receipts  were  nonedutTational  in  character.  The  in- 
crease in  earnings  and  miscellaneous  revenues  of  the  land-grant 
institutions  between  1915  and  1928  amounting  to  $20,487,251  repre- 
sented additional  receipts  from  residence,  dining  halls,  and  other 
rotary V/funds,  which  could  not  be  utilize^  for  educational  develop- 
ment. The  gain  oA  $21,427,861  in  institutional  funds  was  only  par- 
tially available  for  academic  purposes.  %It  consisted  in  part  of 
additional  revenues  from  student  fees  and  interest  on  trust  funds. 
The  remainder  was  made  up  of  enhanced  receipts  from  athletics. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  computations  just  presented  refer 
to  the  land-grant  colleges  as  a group  and  not  to  individual  institu- 
tions. - No  attempt  has  been  made  to  evaluate  the  proportion  of  gain 
m the  total  receipts  of  any.  particular  college  contributed  by  the 
State  as  compared  with  other  sources  nor  the  percentage  of  increase 
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from  different  sources,  although  the  figures  are  available  in  the  table. 
There  are  a number  of  the  land-grant  institutions  tp' which  the  State 
has  provided  the  greater  proportion  of  income  gains  between  1915 
and  1928  and  where  thejiereentage  of ‘increase  from  State  sources 
far  exceeds  such  percelitage  from  other  sources. 


The  total  192$  receipt*  of  all  the  land-grant  institutions  amounted  to 
$142,182,108  of  Which  $13^1,921  consisted  of  Federal  funds.  571,123.755  of 
State  funds,  $7,392,862  of  private  gifts.  $15,388,563  of  student  fees.  .$10,679,061 
of  other  Institutional  receipts.  $17,218,257  of  earnings,  and  $6,897,689  of  miscel- 
laneous receipts,  as  shown  in  Table  7.  Federal  receipts  comprise  9.5  per  cent 
of  the  total,  State  appropriations  50  per  cent,  private  gifts  5.2  per  cent,  student 
fees  10.8  per  cent,  other  Institutional  receipts  7.5  per  cent,  earnings  12.1  per  cent, 
und  miscellaneous  receipts  4.9  j>er  cent.  The  States  contributed  50  per  cent  of 
tl*  receipts  of  the  colleges  for  1928,  while  the  remaining  50  per  cent  was  obtained 
from  other  sources. 
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Table  7.— Receipts  for  fiscal  year  of  192 $ 


Institution 


Federal  re- 
ceipts 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  . 

Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  School 

of  Mines 

University  of  Artrona...!”” 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 


(331,  M3 

50,000 

207,858 

280,484 

306,022 

214,332 

154.071 

141.072 
203,173 
301,808 


Per- 

centage! 


Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Delaware 

University  of  Florida I 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  ITawaii. ! 52,884 

University  of  Idaho 276.512 

U niversity  of  Illinois J 396. 997 

Purdue  University ; X55  471 

Iowa  State  College '.I'.'.'..  340^498 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College ...I  286  803 

University  of  Kentucky i 332,337 

leuislana  State  University \ 255  135 

University  of  Maine '.J  18K386 

University  of  Maryland J 21 1. 672 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology... 

Michigan  State  College 

University  of  Minnesota 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanics] 

College—. 


University  of  Missouri 

Montana  State  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada " 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

Rutgers  University 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts 

Cornell  University 

North  Carolina  State  College 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College " 


Ohio  State  University 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

University  of  Porto  Rico 


Rhode  Island  State  Coll 
Ciemsoa  Agricultural  Col... 

South  Dakota  State  College 

University  of  Tennessee 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas 


Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College 

State  College  of  Washington 

Weet  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin ; 

University  of  Wyoming 


Total. 


144,093 
20.317 
334.267 
436,  146 

296,425 

379.407 
216,650 
292,850 
158,541 
152,620 

214/603 

167.312 
376,605 
344,  249 
274, 423 

323,797 

436,  423 
187,373 
614.355 
60,384 

133,371 
256,768 
257,  395 
334,584 

472.408 

175,  672 
168,088 

310,703 

387,074 

254,885 

297,377 

342,933 


13,481, 931 


21.0 

340 
16  3 
21.6 
23 

19.4 

11.9 
163 

9.7 

30.7 

7.3 

20.5 
6.0 
9.0 
8.2 

11.5 
15.0 
160 

14.8 
9.0 

9.5 
.5 

10.5 

4.5 

17.4 

10.4 

27.8 

7.9 
23.2 

10.5 

6.6 


39.7 
3.9 

16.4 
27.6 

4.8 

21.4 
8.2 

13.3 

68 

29.0 
16  2 

25.5 
13.9 

11.6 

27.0 

13.0 

16  7 

19.1 

1 1. 1 

3.7 

261 


9.6 


State  ap- 
priatlons 


$871,834 

90.300 

874,433 

689,250 

8,123,641 

619,226 
600.240 
433, 824 
1.298,637 
400,730 

542,  249 
807.838 
6 833.412 
2,033,181 
2.761,500 

1,459.020 
1,309, 450 
927,009 
.567.664 
693, 621 

966,657 


2, 130,990 
4,713,231 

594,635 

1.790.196 
415,911 

2. 133. 197 
295, 075 
567, 184 

1,456,719 

148,366 
2,038,033 
996. 745 
606,983 

4,'  170, 491 

980,000 
. 1,479,687 
1. 482,947 
613,777 

161,966 

918.294 

.408,760 

1,327,684 

1,  496, 178 

344,350 
- 139,803 

744,736 

1,093,917 

1,419,732 

4,531.646 

472,008 


71,123,756 


Per-  | Private  | Per- 
centage gifts  oentagj 


81.5 

53.0 
519 

69.6 

55.9 

46.3 

50.0 

62.0 

40.8 

75.0 

59.9 

73.4 

61.6 
66.7 

68.4 
59.  1 
58.  1 

44.5 

29.6 

64.  1 


96.7 

48.5 

34.8 

48.0 
52  9 

57.6 
43.  1 

45. 1 

38.0 

35.2 

21.0 

47.5 
51.1 

61.3 

47.9 

64.9 

38.3 
821 

33.  1 

57.9 

40.6 

55.0 

38.0 

520 

10.8 

37.5 

66.9 

61.7 

58.7 

48.7 


60. 0 


42  4 


$11,255 


.7 


334  .03 

1,080  I .08 

1,992,885  | 14.6 


2393  ! .2 

51,606  , 5.9 


42.521 

1,005 


133,  05(1 
20,  103 


4.  191 
6.  279 
5,664 
101,  146 
13,068 


1,110,607 


197,  671 


55,  245 
5,000 


28,  608 
1,  771 

598,504 


2 104,  345 
3.258 

9.000 

22  027 

2560 
8,  267 
345,666 

3.000 


14,221 


4,843 

362920 


7,133 


4.8 

.1 


1.7 

.5 


27.7 


20 


1.5 

.6 


4.2 

.1 

15.0 


21.7 

.2 

.9 

.3 

.1 

.3 

8.9 

.4 


.8 

28.0 


.4 


123,536  1.6 

300  ! .08 


7, 392  862  | A 2 


.2 

.3 
.4  I 

7.9  | 
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thowinff  percentages  from  various  sources 


Receipts  p Other  insti-  p _ MlsccJla- 

Irom  stu-  tutional  rev-  Earnings  neous  Per- 

dent  fees  centa8e  enues  centage  uu,*s  centage  centBge 


80,413 
134,  MO 
253,405  11.0 

£041,576  13.0 

60.039  6.0 


15,388,563 


<1,684,111 

146. 913 
1,271,715 
1*304,169^ 
13,619,82-1 

I,  106,852  / 

1,  295,890' 
866, 74^ 

2,096,464 

982,893 

723,616 

1,349,576 

7,949.338 

3,  936,224 

4,  140,472 

2, -496,114 
2,216,070 
1.  594,471 
1,  275, 392 
2,344,660 

1,508,570 

4,005.398 

3,  196,311 
9,724,974  ' 

1.707,374 

3,668.155 
785,870 
3,700,843 
684,534 
1, 467,701 

3,834,402 

421,779 
9,709.470 
2, 097, 269 
903,065 

6,804,063 


2,276,063 
3, 875, 273 
747, 602 

459,511 

1,686,485 

1,006,041 

2,411,702 

4,050,493 

«4‘  oOl 
1,297,802 

1,983,510 

1,923,089 

2,301,781 

7,987,004 

968,810 
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Federal  grants,  as  disclosed  in  the  table,  represent  a substantial 
part  of  the  total  receipts  of  some  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  In 
others  they  make  up  a comparatively  insignificant  portion.  Of  the 
52  institutions,  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts  secures  the  largest  proportion  of  its  total  income  from 
Federal  funds,  the  percentage  being  39.7.  The  Alaska  Agricultural 
Coi lege  receives  the  second  largest  proportion  with  a percentage  of 
34  Third  on  the  list  is  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural  College, 
Federal  receipts  comprising  30.7  per  cent  of  its  total  income. 


The  proportion  of  receipts  from  Federal  funds  ramrod  from  9-,  tn  97 
cent  In  the  case  of  3 institutions,  from  20  to  25  per  Sin 
15  to  20  per  cent  in  10  institutions,  from  10  to 15  Zr  cent in 11 

i'nTe  ini.iSZs"'1'  ln  11  and  ,h'“  * «y25t 


It  is  patent  from  this  brie!  review  that  a number  of  the  colleges 
are  depending  to  a great  extent  upon  Federal  appropriations  for 
their  support.  When  an  institution  receives  25  per  cent  or  more 
of  its  total  receipts  from  thQ  Federal  Government  steps  should  be 
taken  to  secure  increased  revenues  from  other  sources.  It  was  never 
contemplated  that  the  annual  subsidies  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  a large  proportion  of  the  operating  costs  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  after  the  impetus  to  development  had  been  given. 
Federal  funds  are  designed  to  stimulate  local  support  of  the 
institutions. 

Being  States  owned,  State  controlled,  and  State  operated,  land- 
grant  colleges  and  State  universities  should  receive  the  major  por- 
tion of  their  support  from  State  appropriations.  According  to  the 
data  presented  in  the  tabulation,  the  principle  has  been  recognized 
in  the  case  of  mflny  of  the  institutions.  In  others,  so  considerable 
a proportion  of  their  receipts  is  secured  from  other  sources  as  to 
constitute  a problem  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  their 
governing  boards  and  executive  officers.  The  institution  receiving 
the  greater  part  of  its  support  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1928  from  public 
sources  was  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  the  percentage  being  82.1. 
In  the  case  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  the  proportion  of  public 
income  to  total  income  was  75  percent.  There  were  nine  other 
institutions  where  the  States  provided  a larger  percentage  of  the 

total  income,  the  percentages  ranging  from  as  high  as  73.4  per  cent 
to  61.3  percent.  r 


°f  the  remaining  colleges,  the  table  shown  ll  which  receive  from  hr  to  «o 

Inco,ne  from  8tate  appropriations,  7 from  50  to  55  ner 
trom  to  50  per  cent,  5 from  40  to  45  per  cent.  5 from  an  to  jo  nor 
cent,  2 from  30  to  35  per  cent,  1 from  25  to  80  per  cent,  and  1 from  20  to  25  per 
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Only  10.6  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont is  derived  from  State  appropriations.  The  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  receives  no  State  appropriations  whatever 
for  its  support. 

Revenues  from  private  gifts  comprise  a minor  proportion  of  the 
income  of  most  of  the  institutions.  The  table  indicates  that  16  land- 
grant  colleges  received  no  income  in  1928  from  this  source.  While  36 
others  were  the  recipients  of  private  gifts,  the  amounts  were  not 
genera lh  large,  although  in  a few’  instances  the  proportion  of  the 
jneome  was  substantial.  The  Universijft,  of  Vermont  in  1928  re- 
ceived from  private  gifts  28  per  cent  of  its  total  income,  the  highest 
of  any  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  Revenues  from  this  source  ex- 
ceeded State  appropriations  for  its  support  by  approximately  20  per 
cent.  1 he  institution  with  the  second  largest  proportion  of  its  income 
from  private  gifts  was  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  percentage  being  27.7. 

T'yirV.tm-ty  15  6 Its  total  Income  from  tills  source, 

luivirMt>  of  California  14.6  per  cent,  Pennsylvania  State  College  8.9  per  cent, 
l Diversity  of  Maine  7.9  per  cent,  and  University  of  Delaware  5.9  per  cent.  In 
the  remainder  Du*  proportion  of  total  receipts  from  private  gifts  ranged  from 
1.3  per  cent  down  to  0.05  per  cent,  comparatively  insignificant  amounts  when 
other  sources  of  Income  are  considered. 

A number  of  the  institutions  with  large  annual,  revenues  from  pri- 
vate gifts  were  founded  as -‘private  schools  and  later  were  made  the 
land-grant  colleges  of  their  States. 

The  land-grant  colleges  are  not  free  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, as  is  quite  frequently  supposed.  There  are  no  institutions  which 
did  n«»t  receive  , solne  income  from  student  fees  in  1928.  As  the  entire 
subject  of  student  fees  will  be  taken  up  in  ^tail  in  a later  part  uf 
the  survey  <?f  finances,  it  will  be  sufficient  at  this  point  to  indicate 
the  percentages  of  the  total  receipts  derived  from  this  source.  The 
institution  with  the  greutest  proportion  of  receipts  derived  from 
student!  fees  is  the  University  of  Vermont,  the  percentage  amounting 
to  27.1.  The  University  of  Maryland  was  next  highest  with  revenues 
from  student  fees  amounting  to  24.6  per  cent  of  its  total  receipts. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  of  these  institutions  are  State  universi- 
ties, the  situation  is  unusual.  Student  fees  comprise  22.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  receipts  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
which  is  in  reality  a private  institution,  and  in  6 other  colleges  it 
varies  from  20.3  to  13  per  cent. 

As  shown  in  the  tnble,  there  were  0 institutions  where  the  revenues  from 
student  fees  make  up  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  total  income;  20  in  which 
toy  amounted  to  from  5 to  9 per  cent ; and  11  in  which  they  were  less  than  5 
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Among  the  colleges  with  very  small  proportion  of  their  receipts 
derived  from  student  fees  were  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege  of  Texas,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  Clemson  Agricultural  College.  The  Alaska  Agricultural 
College  realized  but  0.7  per  cent  of  its  total  revenues  from  this  source. 

Income  from  other  institutional  sources,  such  as  interest  on  en- 
dowment, trust  funds,  bank  deposits,  rentals,  hospital  and  athletic 
receipts,  constitute  varying  percentages  of  the  total  receipts  of  the' 
institutions.  With-  the  exception  of  interest  on  endowment  and 
trust  funds,  only  a small  portion  of  such  resources  are  actually 
available  for  general  institutional  expenses.  The  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  secured  from  other  institutional  revenues  the 
largest  proportion  of  its  total  receipts  of  any  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges in  1928.  It  amounted  to  41.4  per  cent  and  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  interest  on  endowment.  Other  institutions  derived  a 
much  smaller  proportion  from  this  source.  In  the  case  of  the  Uni- 
lersity  of  Maryland,  the  next  highest  on  the  list,  the  pioportion  was 
.19.9  per  cent.  Cornell  University  secured  1G.2  per  cent  of  its  total 
income  from  other  institutional  .revenues,  University  of  Wisconsin 
16  per  cent,  Ohio  State  University  14.3  per  cent,  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  10.9  per  cent,  and  University  of  New  Hampshire 
10.8  per  cent.  In  the  remaindft’,  the  percentage  of  revenues  from 
other  institutional  sources  was  less  than  10  per  cent,  and  in  29  of 
these  it  was  less  than  5 per  cent.  Four  institutions  reported  no 
revenues  from  other  institutional  sources. 

Under  the  title  of  u earnings  ” are  included  the  gross  receipts 
of  all  institutional  activities  of  an  income-producing  type,  such  as 
residence  and  dining  halls,  creameries,  hospitals,  bookstores,  farms, 
etc.  In  the  case  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, these  receipts  represented  more  than  one-third  of  its  total  re- 
ceipts, the  percentage  being  34.3.  The  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  also  recorded  a proportion  of  32.1  per  cent.  At  Mississippi 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  they  amounted  to  31.8  per 
cent,  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  29.8  per 
cent,  and  at  the  Rhode  Island  State  College  25.5  per  cent,  all  being 
in  excess  of  one-fourth  of  the  income  from  all  sources. 

The  proportion  of  these  receipts  to  toj**  receipts  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska was  21.5  per  cent  and  of  the  Ublverslty  of  New  Hampshire  20.8  per 
cent.  Eight  other  colleges  hnd  percentages  ranging  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Id 
the  remainder  the  proportion  wns  between  10  and  15  per  cent  in  21  Institutions, 
between  5 and  10  per  cent  In  11,  and  below  5 per  cent  in  5. 

A more  detailed  review  of  these  “ earnings  ” will  be  taken  up  in 
another  part  of  this  report. 
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Miscellaneous  receipts  consist,  principally  of  income  expendable 
for  limited  purposes.  The  main  items  are  county  and  other  funds 
for  agricultural  and  home  economics  extension  and  donations  for 
specific  research.  Miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  South  Dakota  State 
College  represented  17.6  per  cent  of  its  t^otal  revenues,  being  the 
greatest  proportion.  Purdue  University  had  the  second  largest  pro- 
portion with  16.2  per  cent,  while  the  University  of  Arkansas  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota  were  next  on  the  list  with  14.9  per  cent  and 
14.3  per  cent,  respectively. 

Income  from  miscellaneous  sources  of  the  University  of  Missouri  was  110 
per  <Tiit  ami  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  10.0  per  cent. 
In  12  other  institutions  the  proportion  of  income  from  tills  source  was  between 
5and  10  per  cent,  in  21  between  1 and  5 per  cent,  nnd  In  0 lens  thnn  1 per  cent. 
There  were  7 laml-grant  colleges  that  reported  no  miscellaneous  receipts  in  1928. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  been  confined  to  the  general  system  of 
financing  the  land-grant  colleges.  The  income,  however,  is  secured 
from  a wide  variety  of  specific  sources.  Upon  the  source  from  which 
particular  revenues  arc  derived  depends  the  purpose  for  which  they 
>hal l be  expended.  The  fact  that  an  institution  has  a large  total 
income  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  it  possesses  resources  for  the 
development  of  a general  educational  program.  On  the  contrary,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  income  may  be  subject  to  limitations 
as  to  expenditure  and  use.  Some  of  the  land-grant  institutions  have 
ample  funds  for  the  support  of  certain  branches  or  divisions  while  at 
(he  same  time  th(?y  lack  funds  to  maintain  other  colleges  or  depart- 
ments on  an  adequate  basis. 

Support  given  the  land-grant  colleges  by  the  Federal  Government 
consists  of  six  different  funds.  None  may  be  utilized  for  general 
institutional  purposes.  Federal  funds  are  based  on  the  Land  Grant 
Act  of  1862  Constituting  an  endowment,  the  annual  interest  from 
which  is  available  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
and  for  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes; 
the  Morrill  Act  of  1890  and  th^Nelson  Amendment  of  1907,  provid- 
ing direct  appropriations  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic 
arts,  the  English  language,  and  branches  of  mathematical,  physical, 
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natural,  and  economic  sciences;  the  Smitli-Hughes  Act,  providing 
funds  for  vocational  teacher  training;  the  Hatch-Adams  Acts,  pro- 
viding  funds  for  agricultural  experimentation;  the  Purnell  Act,  pro- 
viding additional  funds  for  agricultural  research;  and  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act,  providing  funds  for  agriculture  and  home  economics 
extension.  Table  8 presents  a compilation  of  the  revenues  classified 
* according  to  the  different  Federal  funds  for  1928, 


Tabus  8. — Income  of  land-grant  college*  from  Federal  Government  for  lUdS  classified  tnj  different  fane 
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Table  8. — Income  of  land-grant  colleges  from  Federal  Government  for  1928  classified  by  different  funds— Continued 
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The  income  of  the  colleges  from  the  Federal  Government  in  1928 
totaled  $13,481,921,  according  to  the  table.  Of  this  amount,  $1,599,- 
229,  or  11.9  per  cent,  represents  interest  on  land-grant  endowments 
of  1862  and  others;  $2,299,924,  or  17.1_per  cent,  consists  of  Morrill 
and  Nelson  funds;  $382,547,  or  2.8  pet  cent,  of  Smith-Hughes  funds 
for  teacher  training;  $1,3Q5,000  or  lD.2  per  cent,  of  Hatch-Adams 
funds  for  agricultural  experimentation;  $1,838,918,  or  13.6  "per  cent, 
of  Purnell  funds  for  agricultural  research;  $5,888,816,  or  43.7  per 
cent,  of  Smith-Lever  fund  for  agricultural  and  home  economics  ex- 
tension; and  $107,487,  or  0.7  per  cent,  of  . other  unclassified  funds. 

An  analysis  of  these  figures  shows  that  while  the  colleges  as  a 
group  receive  liberal  support  from  the  Federal  Government,  the 
funds  are  available  only  for  the  development  of  specific  activities. 
Agricultural  and  home  economics  extension  recei'ves  43.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  income  from  Federal  sources,  while  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  .through  the  use  of  two  different  Federal  funds 
receive  23.6  per  cent.  For  instruction  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts, 
English,  and  scientific  branches,  29  per  cent  is  available,  and  for  voca- 
tional teacher  training  2.8  per  cent.  The  latter,  and  Smith-Lever 
Funds,  however,  are  matched  by  appropriations  from  the  States, 
which  augment  the  funds  available  for  this  purpose  to  a material 
extent.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  variation  in  the  amount 
of  income  from  Federal  sources  has  a pronounced  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral financial  program  of  the  colleges,  a point  which  will  be  further 
shown  by  detailed  examination. 

Interest  on  the  original  land-grant  endowments  of  the  Federal 
Government  provides  considerable  revenue  in  a number  of  the  insti- 
tutions. In  such  cases  the  colleges  have  been  enabled  to  use  revenues 
derived  from  this  source  to  upbuild  their  agricultural  and  mechanic 
arts  branches,  thereby  releasing  funds  for  other  academic  and 
educational  needs.  They,  therefore,  occupy  a position  of  advantage 
over  colleges  with  smaller  incomes  from  land-grant  endowments.  As 
revealed  in  the  table,  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  received  the  largest  interest  from  its  land-grant  college 
endowment  of  any  of  the  colleges  in  1928,  the  amount  being  $155,000. 


The  income  of  the  State  Cnllepo  of  Washington  was  $142,050.  beine  the 
second  >awst.  The  l diversity  of  Minnesota  received  $142,050  from  this  source 
t ie  I n l\e rutty  of  Idaho  $113,744,  and  the  University  of  Wyoming  $98  534 

S^down  to^' Wo''1  eudoWraent8  of  the  *en>aln,nS  institutions  ranged  from 

nnrL!W?  J7l|e«es-die  Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  the  University 
of  Porto  Pico— Which  were  not  the  recipients  of  land  plants  from  the  Federal 
Government,  being  organised  us  Territorial  Institutions. 


As  disclosed  by  the  table,  each  of  the  States  receivefr^an  equal 
amount,  $50,000  annually,  under  the  second  Morrill  Act  and  Nelson 
amendment.  The  entire  sum  is  turned  over  to*  the  State  land-grant 
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institution  except  in  Southern  States,  where  separated  negro  land- 
grant  colleges  receive  a part  of  the  funds.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, wjbere  there  are  two  institutions  receiving,  Federal  support, 
distributed  two-thirds  of  the  Morrill-Nelson  funds  in  1928  to  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  one-third  to  the  Mi^achu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology.  " - 

Income  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  which  provides  for  the  voca- 
tional training  of  teachers,  represents  a small  proportion  of  the 
revenues  derived  from  Federal  sources  in  most  of  the  institutions. 
There  were  15  land-grant  colleges  in  1928  tliut  did  not  receive  any 
Smith-Hughes  funds.  The  University  of  Missouri  derived  an  in- 
come of  $31,078  from  this  source,  the  highest  of  any  of  the  colleges. 
As  the  State  appropriates  a similar  amount,  the  actual  revenues  were 
double  this  amount.  A number  of  other  institutions  have  been  en- 
abled to  develop  vocational  teacher  training  to  a considerable  extent 
through  Smith-Hughes  funds,  among  them  being  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  with  a Federal  income  for  this  purpose  of  $31,348,, 
Purdup  University  with  $26,734,  Cornell  University  with  $24,378, 
and  University  of  Minnesota  with  $23,314.  In  the  remaining  cases 
the  income  from  Smith-Hughes  funds  varied  from  $18,749  to  $GG0. 

For  the  operation,  of  their  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the 
institutions  in  which  such  stations  are  located  derived  support  from 
the  Federal  Government  through  the  Hatch-Aflams  and  the  Purnell 
Acts.  In  no,  circumstances  may  these  funds  be  used  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  or  academic  functions.  The  Hatch-Adams  income 
amounted  to  $30,000  in  1928  for  agricultural  experimentation,  each 
institution  receiving  this  sum.  Uncter  the  Purnell  Act,  the  income 
of  each  college  was  $40,000  in  1&8  to ‘be  utilized  exclusively  for 
research  conducted  by  the  stations.  While  the  funds  received  from 
these  sources  augmented  the  total  income  of  the  institutions,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  were  available  only  for  specific  purposes. 

F unds  for  the  support  of  agricultural  and  home  economies  exten- 
sion under  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  muke  up  a major  share 
Of  the  income  from  Federal  sources  in  a number  of  the  land-grant 
colleges.  As  amounts  of  the  appropriations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  duplicated  by  State  appropriations,  the  annual  revenues  for 
this  activity,  which  is  state-wide  in  scope,  attain  lurge  proportions. 

An  examination  of  the  tabulation  shows  that  of  a total  of  Jf;472.400  In  Federal 
funds  secured  by  the  Agricultural  nlul  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  in  1028 
9340,445  consisted  of  Smith-Lever  funds  for  agriculture  and  home  economics 
The  Pe,,"»y^anla  State  College’s  income  from  this  source  amounted 
to  *.130,987  as  compared  with  *814,355  for  all  Federal  fuhiK  Out  of  a total 
Federal  Income  of  *301.808  In  the  case  of  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agrlcul- 
*“7-  *237/7f£  comprised  Smith-Lever  funds.  Similarly  Smith-Lever  revenues 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  amounted  to  *228.402  as  compared  with  total  Fed- 
eral tevenuos  of  *823.707,  while  the  Federal  Income  of  the  University- of  llflnolH 
for  agriculture!  and  home  mcoiioujIci*  extension  w as  $328,409  out  of  n total  Fed- 
eral Income  of  *396,997.  The  Smith-Lever  fuuds  of  the  North  Carolina  Slate 
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College  were  $227,350  as  compared  with  total  Federul  funds  amounting  to 
$344,249.  The  Federal  Income  of  many  of  the  other  colleges  represented  vury- 
inc  amount.*  between  $00,000  and  $200,000.  Among  the  colleges  receiving  the 
smallest  revenues  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  were  the  University  of  Deluware 
with  $20,742  and  the  University  of  Wyoming  with  $24,390. 

The  financing  of  the  land-grant  institutions  by  the  (Jiffcrent  States 
which  operute  them  is  not  uniform.  Various  methods  are  employed 
to  secure  revenues  for  their  support,  such  ns  State  endowments. ' 
State  mill-tux  levies,  direct  State  appropriation's  both  iffr  general 
and  specific  purposes.  State  severance  taxes,  inspection  taxes,  and 
regulatory  services.  Revenues  of  the  colleges  derived  from  State 
sources,  therefore,  are  heterogeneous.  Whether  an  institution  is  to 
have  stable  income  so  divided  as  to  maintain  its  various  activities! 
in  balanced  relationship  depends  not  only  on  the  aim  Aunts  of  revenues 
provided,  but  also  on  the  method  adopted  by  the  State  for  its 
support. 

The  total  State  income  of  the  a 2 land-grant  colleges  for  1928 
amounted  to  $71. 123.755;  An  ideu  of  the  diversity  of  sources  and 
means  of  support  is  obtainable  from  an  enumeration  of  the  amounts 
of  the  different  State  funds  making  up  the  total. 

Ill  Table  9 giving  the  State  revenues  of  the  institutions  for  1928,  It  Is  shown 
that  $192,701  was  derived  from  Interest  on  State  endowment,  $14,404,123  from 
mill-tax  levies  for  operation  and  maintenance.  $1,254,837  from  mill-tax  levies 
for  permanent  improvements,  $32,970,001  consisted  of  appropriations  for  «|>ern- 
tidii  and  maintenance.  $8,888,108  of  appropriations  for  permanent  improve- 
imptH.  $804,034  for  Spiith-Hughes  vocational  education,  $4,928,858  of  appro- 
priations for  operation’  and  maintenance  of  agricultural  experiment  stutlous. 
$300,081  of  appropriations  for  permanent  Improvements  of  agricultural  experi- 
ment- stations,  $178, -5811  of  appropriations  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
engineering  experiment  stations.  $484,537  of  appropriations  for  special  re- 
search, $5,759,485  of  appropriations  for  agricultural  and  home  economics 
extension,  $873,013  of  appropriations  for  other  extension  service,  and  $543,590 
of  funds  secured  for  regulatory  service,  Including  food  control,  fertilizer,  and 
sundry  activities. 

/ 
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ThwCe  9,  Receipts  of  land-grant  institutions  from 


Institution 


Interest  priation  Mill-tax 
on  State  to  match  ,evy  '°r 
endow-  Smith-  operation 

ment  Hughes  a.  main" 
funds  tenance 


Appro- 
priation for 
operation 
and  main- 
tenance 


Mill-tai 
levy  fcr 
perma- 
nent 
Improve- 
menta 


3277085 . $130,395 

213,629  1 


Alahama  Polytechnic  Institute  . | 

Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  Schooled *',JZ1  *313,924 

Mines 

University  of  Arizona  ..  51,300 

University  of  Arkansas  ' - *674,433  

University  of  California....^;";; S50  407 599,260  --- 

Colorado  Agricultural  College - ,0I 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College  i'SJI  32,,9W  ------ 

University  of  Delaware  I jj'6^  -----  2*3,629 

University  of  Florida  I — lh(,400 

oeorgia,  state  couege  of  Agdc^tureV"";;;;. ;;;;;;;;;;  i.im' 

' ■ ■ * oofl 

University  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho  247, 225 

University  of  Illinois.. I"";;";; ii'n-U  ' V/AU™  "10. 124 

Purdue  University I I6,0!4  2,1,25.000  1.052.007 

Iowa  State  College  i 1,225,000 

- 18.  ,40  1,681,251 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  n .. 

University  of  Kentucky.... . F ’ 9,9‘*  ■— if.;-;:?8  *»•£? 

Louisiana  8tat^  University  3,101  . j!9 1’iit  40,000 

University  of  Maine  . :~L-  640,066  

University  of  Maryland .' I 420.000 


167,400 

701,940 

102,808 


1 640,066 


089.200 

40,000 


University  of  Maryland"";; ,,,0i£ 420.000 

9,823  425,750 

«SMsS;”*l.Co,te «“  -Tiii»  ' •*“ 

ML-^ssippi  Agricultural  and  M'echanical’Col-'  . 430, 122  3,391,500 

university ofMis^uri;;;;;;;;;;;;'" . 


Montana  State  College ^1  o ■na  ^ 

University  of  Nebraska  U 2,23s  20ii,533  

University  of  Nevada  “ 1.750,000  ...V. 

Universitvof  New  Hampshire..";; .MV  itJ'Iif ---  41,061 

Rutgers  University 354,524  -y — - 225,000 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts in  no  . , lu„ 

Cornell  University  19,110  J.'  IS?  60,000  

North  Carolina  State  Collem 20,4(1‘  1.013.466  

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  "" 413.903  

Ohio  State  University  — -- 292,  ,00  

3,134,047  

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
• lege 

Oregon  Agricultural  College’" 640,000  

“TlHh  


- 256,194 

lu'  5S3  1, 505, 4 10 


University  of  Porto  Rico...;;;;;;; 4 J1' 1,4,1  - ^ 

Rhode  Island  Stole  College r.  ......  4,000  606.298 

Cletraon  Agricultural  College.  , ... 

South  Dakota  Stole  College  *1.4,694 

University  of  Tennessee  . . -ri; ^ 


969.600 


149,  796 

191,600 

278,067 


Agricultural  and  Mechanic^  Co’liwe  of  Texas snVo  <40,000  76,000 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah..  . ...  M 6,012  ---------  838.446 


University  of  Vermont . 

Virglnta  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Coliege  ' .’ J'  mm 

State  College  of  Washington  4,900 

Weet  Virginia  University ^ ii  oao 

University  of  Wisconsin .."""i"'  *" --  ll,wa 

University  of  Wyoming 


"131,015 


908,688 

‘2.107.136 

347.233 


76,240 
364, 423 


916,000  ... 
1..403, 505  


1 Severance  tax. 


192. 701  304, 834  14, 404,  123  32, 976, 601  - 1, 254, 837 

• Fertiliser  Inspection  tax. 
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States  classified  hy  sources  and  specific  purposes  for  1028 


Perrna- 


inmnnrift  nent  tin-  Operation  Operation  Rcjrala- 

KtES  &SS  »r«  omr  . Total  State 

■S t sat  ssaa  ssaas  as  «£L  as*  “ 

me  poriment  stations  stations  research  economics  fertilizer 

stations  extension 


229.  324 
225,000 
1 10,  WO  I 37,300 


1,322,  113 


2(44,757  j 


201,817  I 15,000 


<1, 639  

3411,739  

6, 020  8,  250 

737,070  


1701000 


15.000 

57  2,793 
103,  155 

37,000 
18,500 
281, 805 

12.004  ^ 

32. 601 

550, 309 

™ $92. 723 

226,000 

235,000 

57,  000 

85,990 

3,250 

128,-517 

_ 

40, 035 

35, 000 

3.  050 

77,  .400 

96,066 

\ 

— - - *e*  - - 

102,718 
28, 678 

117,589 


2,260  L... 
*,5oo 
297,  068 


7.  500  I 

492,  021  49, 643 

00,000  

143,347  


82,177 

41.362 

5,000 

332,694 

65,500 

2,000 

25,000 
77,278 
10,935 
93,600 
03,  240 



2,180 

48,884 

4,902,868 

178,686 

415,911 
2, 133, 197 
295,078 
657,  184 
1,456,719 


148,366 
2,038,033 
996,745 
506,983 
4,  170,491 


980.000 
1.476.687 
1,482,947 

613,777 

151,906 

918,294 
408,760 
1,327,684 
1, 496, 178 
344,350 

139,803 

744,730 

1,093,917 

1,419,732 

4,531,640 

472.000 


71, 123,766 
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There  i*i  no  more  significant  factor  in  the  financing  of  land-granl 
colleges  than  the  plan  of  making  lump-sum  appropriations  by  the 
State  far  general  operation  and  maintenance  and  for  permanent 
improvements.  With  the  State  income  in  such  form,  governing  and 
administrative  officers  intimately  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the 
institution  are  free  to  distribute  (fee  funds  to  the  best  advantage  in 
accomplishing  its  educational  objectives.  The  table  shows? "that 
$47„>73;425  of  the  total  income  of  1928  was  made  up  of  funds  of 
this  character,  hump-sum  revenues  for  permanent  improvements 
from  mill-tax  levies  and  direct  State  appropriations  amounted  to 
$10,142,945.  Of  the  total  State  funds  of  $71,123,755  in  1928,  there 
were  $57,710,370  provided  in  lump  sums,  or  approximately  81  per 
cent.  The  remainder  of  the  State  income  consisted  of  appropriations 
for  specific  purposes.  As  $0,003,119  was  Smith-Hughes  and  Smith- 
-hever  appropriations  required  under  Federal  law,  it  is  evident  that 
most  of  the  States  have  adopted  the  policy  of  providing  funds  for 
the  support  of  their  land-grant  colleges  in  the  form  of  lump  sums, 
There  are  many  instances,  however,  where  the  State  governments 
make  appropriations  for  specific  purposes,  a plan  that  does  not 
usually  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  institutions.  The  methods 
of  the  States  in  financing  the  colleges  is  taken  up  in  detail  by  another 
portion  of  this  report. 

In  only  seven  cases  have  State  endowments  been  created,  the 
interest  from  which  is  to  be  utilized  for  the  support  of  the  colleges 
Three  of  them  are  of  considerable  size.  The  University  of  Minne- 
sota received  an  income  of  $75,328  in  19^8  from  its  State' endowment, 
the  University  of  California  $50,497,  the  University  of  Missouri 
$39,940,  and  the.Xow  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  $19,119.  Revenues  derived  from  this  snurce  by  the  other  three 
institutions,  were  insignificant  in  amount.  At  one  time  the  theoir 
was  advanced  of  supporting  State  universities  and  land-grant  col- 
leges by  State  endowments,  but  the  institutions  have  developed  so 
rapidly  and  their  financml  needs  have  so  greatly  increased  that  the 
proposal  receives  little  edlsiderution  to-day. 

A mill-tax  levy  on  general  property  valuation  in  1928  was  the 
principal  source  of  the  State  income  of4*of  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions. In  one  instance,  the  mill  tax  was  supplemented  by  a sever- 
ance tax  and  in  another  by  a fertilizer-inspection  tax.  Six  of  the 
colleges  not  Only  received  support  for  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  from, a mill  tax,  but  the  mill  tax  also  provided  funds  for  per- 
manent improvements.  * As  a method  of  financing  public  higher 
education,  the'  mill  tax  has  advantages.  It  provides  a fairly  stable 
income  without  the  necessity  of  periodical  State  appropriations.  For 
ai^nstitution  with  expanding  activities  and  increasing  costs  of  oper- 
ation, the  income  from^rinill  tax  frequently  proves  insufficient  to 
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provide  for  its  proper  growth.  No  State  system  of  financing  with  ” 
a mill  tax  us  a basis  can  be  expected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern 
land-grant  college  unless  supplemented  by  regular  Stale  appropri- 
ations when  the  occasion  demands. 


As  disclosed  in  the  table,  the  institution  having  the  largest  income 
from  a mill-tax  levy  on  general  property  valuation  for  1928  was 
the  University  of  Illinois  with  $2,Q25,000.  The  revenues  from  this 
souice  were  far  too  small  to  defray  its  operating . expenses  and 
additional  funds  had  to  be  supplied  by  the  State.  The  University  * 
of  W isconsin  received  $2,107439  in  State  mill-tax  revenues,  which 
were  also  supplemented  by  large  State  appropriations  for  ojieration 
and  maintenance.  In  1928  the  income  of  the  Michigan  State 
College  from  its  mill  tax  amounted  to  $1,541,958,  which  was  all 
that  was  furnished  by  the  State  to  cover  operation  and  maintenance 
costs,  although  State  appropriations  were  made  for  permanent^! 
impio\cments,  Smitl\-Hughcs  funds  for  vocational  teacher  training*^^ 
uiul  Smith-Lever  funds  for  agricultural  and  home-economics 
extension.  The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  had  a milhtax  income 
of  $1,213,337,  which  was  also  the  only  support  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  but  additional  income  was  provided  by  the  State  for 
ns  agricultural  experiment  station,  special  research,  Smith-Lever, 
and  othU-  extension.  In  the  cases  of  the  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington* with  mill-tax  revenues  of  $9l)8.Q88  and  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky  with  $901,710,  additional  State  appropriations  were 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a number  of  different  educational 
and  research  activities.  Only  two  of  the  land-grant  colleges  receive 
their  entire  State  support  from  the  mill  tax,  the  institutions  being 
the  University^  of  Arizona  with  an  income  from  this  source  of 
$074433  and  the  University  of  'Porto  Rico  with  $605,298.  Of  the 
bix^nstitutions  that  dejiend  on  mill-tax  income  for  permanent 
^improvements  the  University  of  Minnesota  received  the  highest 
revenues  in  1928,  the  amount  being  $594,506  while  the  University 
of  Xew  Hampshire  received  $225,000.  tfie  next  highest  suiu.  In 
the  case  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  a 10-yeur  building  program 
was  adopted  and  the  mi  Huge  was  merely  the  vehicle  of  carrying 
out  the  program.  The  other  foil  if  col  leges  realized  varying  amounts 
from  $41,001  to  $172,070.  Forty  institutions  receive  direct  State 
appropriations  for  operation  and  maintenance.  In  7 coses  the 
appropriations  were  supplementary  to  mill-tax  income,  while  in 
the  other  33  the.  appropriations  covered  the  whole  item  of  operation 
mid  maintenance  with  the  exception  of  State  support  for  specific 
activities.  The  University  of  California  reived  $5,165,869  in 
1928,  the  largest  direct  appropriation  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  any  of  the  institutions.  The  second  highest  income  was  that 
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of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  amount  being  $3,931,500.*  Ohio 
State  University  received  $3,134,947,  being  the  third  on  the  list 
State  appropriations  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  were  $1,750,000,  of  the  Iowa  State  College 
$1,681,000,  of  the  University  of  Missouri  $1,505,410,  and  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  $1,403,505,  the  latter- l>eing  in  addition 
to  its  mill-tax  income.  The  income  of  the  other  institutions  ranged 
fVoin  $1,225,000  for  Purdue  University  to  $54,300  for  the  Alaska 
Agricultural  College. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  policy  of  the  State  govern- 
ments is  to  provide  separate  appropriations  for  permanent  improve- 
ments of  the  physical  plants  with  a few  exceptions  where  mill-tax 
levies  supply  the  funds.  Forty  land-grant-  colleges  made  permanent 
improvements  through  State  appropriations  in  1928,  according  to 
the  figures  presented  in  the  table. 

5 

Among  the  institutions 'recelvihg  large  appropriations  for  this  purpose  were 
the  University  of  California  with  $1,786,544,  University  of  Illinois  with 
$1,322,113,  Ohio  State.  University  with  $737,070,  University  of  Tennessee  with 
$•".00,000,  University  of  Wisconsin  with  $403,150.  Iowa  ‘state  t •allege  with 
$421,500.  and  North  Carolina  State  College  yrith  $349,739.  The  smallest  State 
appropriations  for  lerniunent  improvements  were  $2,000  for  the  University  of  r 
Minnesota,  slid  $6,633  for  the  Statefollege  of  Washington,  but  in  each  instance 
the  institutions  received  additional  funds  from  mill-tax  sources. 

It  is  the  tendency^  of  some  State,  governments  to  isolate  certain 
branches  of  the  institutions  and  make  separate  appropriations  for 
"\heir  support.  Detailed  examination  shows  that  the  practice  is 
widespread.  There  were  42  States  in  1928  where  funds  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
were  segregated  from  the  general  appropriations  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  institutions.  Thirteen  States  provided  separate  funds  for  the 
engineering  experiment  stations  while  the  same  situation  existed  in 
14  cases  with  regard  to  specific  research  conducted  by  the  colleges. 
Direct  appropriations  were  made  by  21  States  also  for  extension 
■ service  other  than  Smith-Lever  extension  and  by  13  States  for  special 
regulatory  service  including  control  of  foods  and  fertilizers.  The 
amounts  of  such  State  appropriations  for  specific  purposes  varied. 
For  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions the  sums  ranged  from  $572,793  to  $2.2G0  in  1928  in  Ae  different 
institutions,  for  specific  research  from  $75,000  to  $631,  Jbr  special 
extension  service  from  $301,638  to  $871  and  for  regulatory  service 
, from  $157,609  to  $1,000.  In  general,  the  practice  of  isolating  particu- 
lar branches  or  functional  units  and  furnishing  individual  support 
to  themflhends  to  destroy  unity  in  the  general  financial  program  of 
the  institutional  establishment.  It  likewise  has  the  effect  of  remov- 
ing from  the  administrative  authority  control  over  the^  balanced  ' 
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development  of  the  educational  program,  unless  the  separate  appro- 
priations are  requested  by  the  institution  itself. 

In  the  accompanying  table  the  receipts  of  the  colleges  from  institu- 
tional sources  in  1928  have  been  segregated  into  five  items — interest  on 
college  endowment,  tuition  and  student  fees,  extension -service  student 
fees,  receipts  from  athletics,  and  other  institutional  funds:  With  the 
exception  of  extension  service,  student  fees  and  athletic  receipts, 
revenues  from  all  of  these  items  are  available  in  most  cases  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  There  is  no  restriction  on  their  expenditure.  Obvi- 
ously the  temptation  to  secure  larger  funds  from  these  sources  exists. 
As  will  be  shown  later,  the  principle  increases  are  made  in  tuition  and 
student  fees.  According  to  the  compilation,  the  receipts  of  the  52 
land-grant  colleges  from  institutional  sources  totaled  $26,067,624. 
Of  this  amount,  $4,254,590,  or  16.4  per  cent,  was  derived  from  inter- 
est on  college  endowment;  $14,401,383,  or  55.3  per  cent,  from  tuition 
and  student  fees;  $987.09G,  or  3.6  per  cent,  from  extension  service 
student  fees;  $2,240,179,  or  8.6  per  cent,  from  athletic  receipts;  and 
$4,184,376,  or  16.1  per  cent,  from  other  institutional  funds.  A more 
, detailed  analysis  of, receipts  from  the  different  sources  is  made  in 
“Table  10. 

Taw-E  10. — Receipts  of  lan digram  institutions  from  various  institutional  sources, 
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on  college  Tuit  ioiinnd  fees  for 
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through 

funds 

funds 
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- 
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1 
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Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  School 

of  Mines _ 

University  of  Arironn .. IIIIIIII 

University  of  Arkansas.: 

University  of  California *433,  368 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 2,  514 

University  of  Delaware. 20,810 

University  of  Florida 2,200 

Oeorgla  State  College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Hawaii 417 

University  of  Idaho ; 

University  of  Illinois II  III 

Purdue  University... I 

Iowa  State  College 4,353 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Kentucky 1,700 

Urolslana  State  University 

University  of  Maine *8,  500 

University  of  Maryland 


*126,879  *12,010  | *58,785  *112,642  *310,318 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology...  1,658, 686 

Michigan  8tat«  College 1,167 

University  of  Minnesota 737, 444 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College 


967 
96,  148 
76,  366 
1, 280,  627 

43, 04(1 
. 91,616 
74,404 
no,  i3i 
64,017 

31.  186 
46.788 
850,748 
312,027 
387,  218 

252.536 
149,  564. 
86.999 
189,  414 
577,270 

57.466 
887,262 
281. 140 
1,045, 349 


7,461  40,655 

21,049  

311,109  


63,270 

18,391 

540  4, 658 

20.733  ■ 133,786 


967 

73, 739  223. 003 

8,003  106,018 

654,220  2,679,324 


100,571 

123,061 

112,316 

266,850 

80,789 


7,710  

"T, m’  "*175,467* 

^658  76, 227 

22  563  

13,222  82627 


11,929 

18,681 

14,301 

0,730 

465.903 


39,313 

63,401 

923,889 

490,608 

441,572 

351,250 
192  506 
197, 149 
224, 1(44 
1,043,179 


799  21,510  .. 


386,706 

33,718 


79. 77* 

2 5AAW8 

2 453  284,75k) 

423,670  2 5«3,1C9 

5,324  100,760 
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Table  10. — Receipts  of  land-grant  Institutions  from  various  institutional  sourest 

1928 — Continued 


Institution 


Interest 

on  college  Tult  ion  and 

endow- 

student  tees 

ment 

2 

/ > 

Receipts 

Student  from  ath-  Other  Id-  1 Total  in- 


service  through  funds 
treasurer  i 


University  of  Missouri $30, 472  - 

. Montana  8tatc  College I 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada S,"il4" 

University  of  Now  Hampshire | 32,834 

Rutgers  University 181,925 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts 1 i 863 

Cornel]  University 1,055,’  552 

North  Carolina  State  College ) [ 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College I 1,130"! 


a Dakota  A ( 

Ohio  Stnt^^fcrerslty... 

Okbihorna^^KnltuiTil  and 

College7^®\.... 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
University  of  Porto  Rico  ... 


Rhode  Island  State  College 

Clenuon  Agricultural  CnUrgo 

South  Dakota  State  College 
University  of  Tennessee  . 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 

Texas 


entity 20.946  J 

ultural  and  Mechanical 


Agricultural  College  of  Utah I 

University  of  Vermont. 29  yojj'i 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College I 

State  College  of  Washington 

West  Virginia  University ' 


University  of  Wisconsin. 
Unfvcrslty  of  W'yotnlng.. 


*306,387 
38,299 
448,243 
45,  542 
183,903 

558.841 

7,677 
1,438.304 
140.  142 
45,505 


48,  134 
308.946 
020,  603 
41,249 

13,274 
25,233 
08,  184 
237, 015 


50,888 
352,  172 

80,413 
128,  732 
253,405 

843,328 

58,080 


*48,694  *100, 234 

— 11,863 

3ft  829  

34, 474 

22,803 


441 

513,945 
35,  491 


221,214 
SC,  510 


*641,37 

50,182 

479418 

88,588 

339,285 


It  91} 
3,007,801 
234,360 
46,635 

1,688,085 


! 137,986 

11,000 


39,441 

307,411 


198,271  332779 

1,355  31.921 


Totol 4, 254,500)  14,401,383  987,096  2 340,179  4,184,376 


1,382028 

99,649 

36,067,684 


With  a few  exceptions,  revenues  from  interest  on  college  endow- 
ments constitute  minor  sources  of  income  for  lajid;grant  institutions. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  colleges  have  no  endowments.  Of  the  23  pos- 
sessing endowments,  the  bulk  of  the  income  for  1928  was  centered  in 
4 institutions — the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cornell 
University/ University  of  Minnesota,  and  University  of  California. 
The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Cornell  University 
are  semiprivate  schools,  which  accounts  for  their  large  endowments. 
That  two  State  universities,  such  as  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
the  University  of  California,  should  possess  college  endowments  of 
considerable  size  is  a tribute  to  the  health  of  their  educational  stand- 
ing in  their  States.  While  Rutgers  University  had  an  income  of 
$181,925  from  this  source,  receipts  from  interest  on  college  endow- 
ment of  the  other  colleges  were  generally  small,  ranging  from  $32,884 
for  the  University  of  New  Jlampshirc  down' to  $151  for  the  Uni- 
versity 6i  Wyoming. 
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As  already  intimated,  tuition  and  student  fees  represent  a vital 
resource  for  expansion  of  the  income  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  In 
another  part  of  the  report  both  the  gain  in  receipts  and  increase  in 
rate  of  fees  will  be  presented  in  full. 

That  revenues  from  this  source  are  relied  upon  to  a marked  extent 
to  provide  support  is  indicated  by  the  table  showing  that  in  1928 
there  were  no  institutions  which  did  not  enjoy  an  income  from  tuition 
and  student  fees.  In  a number  of  cases  the  figures  were  large  and 
in  the  mujority  of  colleges  they  consisted  of  substantial  sums. 

Three  of  the  land-grant  colleges  realized  between  $1,000,000  and  $1,600,000  - 
from  tuition  and  student,  fees,  three  between  $800,000  and  $900,000,  one  between 
$700,000  and  $SOO.OOO,  two  between  $500,000  and  $000,000.  and  one  between 
$400,000  and  $000,000. 

The  lhrge  volume  of  receipts  from  student  fees  is  partly  due  to 
the  size  of  the  student  enrollment.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  States 
and  institutions  alike  are  depending  for  support  to  a substantial 
amounl  upon  charges  made  against  students,  although  the  schools 
were  originally  established  as  free  public  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  burden  is  thus  being  considerably  shifted  to  the  students. 

An  analysis*  of  the  receipts  of  the  remaining  colleges  from  this  source  dis- 
closes that  3 had  revenues  from  $400,000  to  $300,000.  1 from  $350,000  to  $300,000, 

4 from  $300,000  to  $250,000.  1 from  $250,000  to  $200,000,  2 from  $200,000  to 
$180,000,  4 from  $150,000  to  $100,01*0,  12  from  $100,000  to  $50,000,  10  from 
$50,000  to  $25,000,  and  3 lees  thau  $10,000. 

Twenty-one  land-grunt  colleges  secured  further  revenues  from 
student  fees  through  charges  for  extension  courses  of  instruction  in 
addition  to  the  income  from  tuition  and  student  fees  for  regular  . 
academic  work.  While  the  total  for  this  item  was  not  large  in  the 
aggregate,  the  receipts  of  a number  of  individual  institutions  attained 
sizable  sums.  The  University  of  California  had  receipts  of  $811,109 
from  this  source  in  1928.  Revenues  of  the  University  pf  Wisconsin 
amounted  to  $198,251  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  $168,- 
641,  while  in  the  other  institutions  the  income  varied  from  $84,315 
to  $540.  Receipts  for  fees  of  this  type  usually  revert  to  the  extension 
service  to  be  used  in  meeting  its  cost  of  operation. 

The  remaining  items  of  income  from  institutional  sources  include 
athletic  receipts,  \yhen  these  are  handled  through  the  institution 
treasurer,  and  other  institutional  funds.  The  entire  question  of  in- 
come from  athletics  as  well  as  capital  investments  in  athletic  plants 
is  appraised  in  another  section  of  the  report.  Receipts  in  1928  from 
other  institutional  funds,  as  already  showit;  totaled  $4,184,376  for  all 
the  institutions.  In  a number  of  cases  the  income  from  such  funds 
constituted  sums  of  considerable  proportions. 

Receipts  of  tlie  Ohio  State  University  amounted  tfl  $72^,846,  University  of 
California  $654,220,  Cornell  University  $423,670,  University  of  Maryland  $465.- 
008,  University  of  Minnesota  $423,670,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas,  $267,411,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechaulcal  College  $137,986,  and 
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Items  from  other  institutional  funds  are  made  up  principally  of 
interest  on  bank  deposits  and  trust  funds,  real-estate  rentals,  student 
activity  funds,  memorial  funds,  licenses,  city  or  township  appropria- 
tions, and  receipts  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries. 

The  amo-  -it  of  support  received  by  the 'land-rant  colleges  from 
private  gi  vanes  from  year  to  year.  It  is  therefore  an  unstable 
source  of  income.  Where  gifts  or  donations  are  made,  they  are 
ordinarily  for  specific  activities  or  purposes  and  consequently  are 
not  available  to  defray  general  operating  costs.  An  examination 
into  this  phase  of  the  question  shows  that  in  1928  the  use  of  the* 

private  gifts  received  by  the  institutions  was  limited  to  nine  different 
specific  purposes. 

Thrmcreasing  number  of  private  gifts  to  the  colleges  is  an  un- 
doubted  recognition  of  the  growing  public  confidence  in  the  land- 
grant  type  of  education. 


For  the  year  1928  the  total  receipts  of  36  Institutions  from  this  source 

ft0  *7,392'802'  °f  which  *»,S22  comprised  gifts  f„r  endowments, 
$3,030,367  for  permanent  improvements  and  capital  outlays,  $079,100  for  opera- 

maintenance  of  instruction  and  administration,  $00,665  for  operation 
nd  maintenance  of  agricultural  exi>eriment  stations,  $3,484  for  permanent  im- 

rennT  / °f.aRricultural  experiment  stations,  $7,993  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  engineering  experiment  stations,  $30,962  for  agricultural  and  home 
economics  extension,  $12,421  for  other  extension,  and  $477,048  for  research 


Table  11  shows  the  amounts  and  distribution  of  private  gifts  by 
institutions  and  by  specific  purposes  for  that  year. 


Table  1 1 Receipts  of  land-grant  institutions  from  private  gifts  classified  by  specific  purposes  for  1!J3 
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There  were  16  land-grunt  colleges  that  received  private  gifts  for 
endowment  in  1928,  the  total  being  $3,090,822.  Approximately  78 
per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  was  concentrated  in  two  institutions, 
the  Univ^sity  of  California  receiving  $1,324,568  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  $956,191.  The  University  of  Vermont 
with  $358,988,  University  of  Minnesota  with  $197,671,  and  Rutgers 
University  with  $147,165,  however,  had  fairly  substantial  additions 
to  their  endowments.  Private  gifts  to  the  other  11  colleges  for 
endowment  purposes  ranged  from  $51,506  to  $300.  A total  of 
$3,030,367  for  permanent  improvements  and  capital  outlays  was 
derived  from  private  gifts  by  12  of  the  colleges  in  1928.  Cornell 
University  was  the  recipient  of  gifts  amounting  td  $1,766,321  for 
^this  purpose  or  more  than  half  the  total.  The  institution  receiving 
the  next  highest  amount  in  gifts  foi/permanent  improvements  was 
Rutgers  University  with  $412,415,  While  Pennsylvania  State  College 
with  $323,857  and  the  University  of  California  with  $312,327  fol- 
lowed on  the  list.  In  the  case  of  the  remaining  colleges,  such  gifts 
varied  from  $101,146  for  the  University  of  Maine  to  $1,326  for  tho 
Louisiana  Staff  University. 

Income  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  instruction  and  adminis- 
tration was  enhanced  by  private  gifts  in  13  of  the  colleges.  The 
total  for  1928  was  $G79,100.  As  in  the  case  of  other  private  gifts, 
the  greater  proportion  was  divided  among  a few  institutions.  Pri- 
vate gifts  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  amounted  to  $154,416,  of  Cornell  University 
$222,152,  of  the  University  of  California  $111,961,  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  $98,88$  The  other  colleges  received  gifts  for 
this  purpose  ranging  from  $22,027  to  $380.  For  the  specific  purpose 
of  the  payment  of  operating  costs  of  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
private  gifts  were  also  made  to  11  institutions  in  1928.  the  amounts 
living  generally  small.  None  exceeded  $19,800.  which  was  received 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  whilo  the  lowest  amount  was  $500 
for  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Utah.  Only  one  gift  was  made  for  permanent  improvements  of 
agricultural  experiment  statioi\s,  $3,484  being  donated  to  tho  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee.  Similarly  there  were  only  three  private  gifts 
during  the  year  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  engineering  experi- 
ment stations.  Of  the  total  of  $7,993,  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
jreceived  $4,850,  Connecticut.  Agricultural  College  $2,393,  and 
University  of  Tennessee  $750.  « 

A number  of  other  specific  activities  of  tjje  colleges  reeejveil  support  through 
private  gifts.  For  agricultural  and  home  economic*  a total  of  *30,862  was 
contributed  to  six  Imul-grant  Institutions,  The  highest  sum  was  received  by 
the  Georgia  State  Agricultural  College,  the  nmount  being  $10,017.  A similar 

11 1d06*-^-.'l() — voi.  1 -10 
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Iflft  of  .$6,205  was  made  to  tlie  Alabama  Polytechnic  institute  and  one  of  $4,267 
to  the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  other  two  eocenes  receiving  $604  and  $500 
Private  gifts  for  other  extension  totaled  $12,421  to  four  institutions  of  which 
$7,133,  the  highest  amount,  was  made  to  the*Ctate\College  of  Washington.  For 
the  conduct  of  special  research,  eight  colleges  received  gifts.  The  totul  for 
all  reuchwl  $477,048.  Gifts  for  this  purpose  to  the  University  of  California 
amounted  to  $237,309.  to  Cornell  University  $115.8t2  and  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  $81,544.  Sums  ranging  from  $30,920  to  $305  comprised  the  private 
donations  for  research  in  the  other  six  land-grant  colleges. 

Included  in  the  receipts  of  practically  all  tyio  land-grant  colleges 
are  earnings  from  their  educational  functions.  The  income  derived 
from  these  sources  does  not  in  reality  constitute  earnings  in  the  sense  1 
of  profits  of  a private  business  concern,  but  are  funds  reclaimed 
from  larger  expenditures  made  to  conduct  the  educational  activities. 
Such  revenues  are  obtained  by  the  operations  of  the  engineering  ex- 
periment stations,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  academic  and^ 
instructional  departments.  Service  enterprises  such  as  residence  and 
dining  halls  are  conducted  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  students; 
the  gross  revenues  derived  from  them  constitute  revolving  funds 
practically  all  of  which  is  expended  directly  for  their  operation. 
The  total  sum  derived  from  earnings  by  the  colleges  was  $17Ei8^>7, 
of  whi elf $19,209  was  derived  from  engineering  experiment  Jtat®9( 
$3,044,991  from  agricultural  experiment  stations,  $7,555,113  from  de- 
partments, and  $G,598.884  from  gross  receipts  of  residence  and  din- 
ing halls.  In  I able  12  are  given  the  amounts  fg#m  each  of  the 
sources  by  institutions. 


Table  12. — Receipts  of  hind-grant  institution s from  earnings  in  I92S 


Institution 

Engineer- 
ing ex- 
periment 
station 

Agricul- 
tural ex- 
periment 
still  ion 

Depart- 

ments 

Gross 
receipts 
from  resi- 
dence and 
dining 
halls 

■v~ToteL_ 

1 

■Sf- 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

*9,  402 

$110. 512 

t 

$31, 64^ 

3, 721 S 
* 105, 905 

Alttska  Agricultural  College  and  School  of 
Mines 

University  of  Arizona 

University  ol  Arkansas 

$362 

27,  111 
20,  845 
97,  213 

39,  172 
18, 072 
16,  443 

8,816 

•s  • « 
142.254 

University  of  California 

ft27,  944 

73,760 
248. 291 

34,360 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

112,832 
415,405 
, 127,(09 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

149, 042 
111,  ,406 
100.970 
49,  383 

University  ol  Delaware.  . . 

* 

University  of  Florida  . 

1$  122 

73,958 

82,007 

20,200 
78,980 
324, 670 
264,329 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture 

K 

68185 

University  of  Hawaii . 

23,030 
10.  077 
72,  109 
107, 213 
40. 958 

University  of  Idaho 

University  of  Illinois 

2,205 
10, 558 
1,883 

la  1 B7i  4^*71 

Purdue  University 

lojvu  State  College 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

2,619 

69,905 

180,989 

10,384 

30.027 

35,220 

233,104 

88,270 

76,754 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  8!ale  University 

55, 253 
45, 208 
183,205 

University  of  Maine 

University  of  Maryland... 

_ - 

130,327 

\ 
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Table  12.  Receipts  of  land-grant  institutions  frotn  earnings  in  J928 — Oontd. 


Engineer- 

Gross 

Agncul- 

receipts 

Institution 

ittg  ei- 
periment 

turn)  ex- 

Depart- 

from  resi- 

Total 

jieriinent 

ments 

derive  and 

station 

stutlon 

(lining 

halls 

1 

* 

s 

4 

1 

1 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Collude 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Michigan  State  College 

University  of  Minnesota  .. 



$23,  MS 

$83,  334 
318,  520 

$149,9f.l 

$258,  810 
318, 

33,905 

385,011 

25, 358 
387,30m 

440]  304 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

C’ollego  . . . 

217, 502 

542,  113 

University  of  Missouri..  . 
Montana  State  College. 
University  of  Nebraska 

$.144 

112, 403 
30,810 
(Mi  44(1 

223.412 
32, 939 
547  714 

68,780 
i 0.447 

404,  999 
80,  190 

t niversity  of  Nevada 

University  of  New  Hampshire..  ‘ 

....  

ft,  7119 
30,  7118 

21 ! 270 
78,  745 

54,  8C7 
193,042 

(ml,  «J  tO 

81,972 

303,125 

Rutgers  University 

87,901 

454, 920 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  anti 

------- 

542,  887 

Mechanic  Arts 

Cornell  t'ni versity . 

North  Carolina  State  College 

12,007 
731,244 
8,  518 
1)0,  7.91 

30,  157 

15,000 
008,  055 

58,  4.11 
1, 429,  290 
318,  125 
120,  978 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. . 

Ohio  State  University 

242, 878 

120,048 

309,  520 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  aud  Mechanical 

College . r 

205,  473 

1*4,  423 

(157.  744 

Oregon  Agricultural  College...  . 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

0K0 

(lAillOft 

lsy,  H37 
Ml.  201 

18,  237 

University  of  Porto  Rico  . . 

23  c 265 

Rhotto  Island  State  College  ^ 

5, 021 
59, 441 
(1,  700 
10,650 

111,297 
218, 4.W 
18,339 
101,119 

-110,918 

277,902 

90,092 

281,089 

("lemson  Agricultural  Colleges! 

South  Dakota  State  College... 

1 nlversifyuef  Tennessee. . . 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 

103,  320 

Texas 

' 

402, 221 

1, 309.  742 

-e 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

29, 320 
33,  090 
12.852 
(15, 800 
59,  121 

12. 8W 

42,  178 
147,900 
079.  009 
175,  848 
174,511 

I niversity  of  Vermont..  . 

Urglnia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
State  College  of  Washington... 

411.  179 
50,  549 

255,038 
59, 193 
70,527 

210 

Wist  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin..... 

University  of  Wyoming. 

408 

600,440 
55,  375 

412.395 

11,800 

510,023 

59,998 

1,588,858 

127,581 

Total 

19,2(19 

7,555,113 

0,598,884 

17,218,257 

' 

Revenues  from  earnings  of  engineering  experiment  stations  were 
not  large.  At  only  nine  institutions  were  receipts  from  such  source 
recorded.  The  Purdue  University  engineering  station  had  revenues 
of  $10,558,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  total.  A different  situation, 
however,  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
Every  land-grant  college  with  six  exceptions  had  receipts  from  them, 
the  sums  running  to  sizable'  figures  in  many  instances.  According 
to  the  data  furnished,  the  earnings  of  the  Cornell  University  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  were  $731,244,  of  University  of  Wisconsin 
$412,395,  of  University  of  Kentucky  $180,989,  of  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas  $104,635,  of  University  of  .Missouri 
$112,463,  and  of  Purdue  University  $107,213. 


A^eges  they  were  between  $100,000  and  $90,000,  at  1 between  $0o!ooo 
and  $80,000,  afl  between  $80,000  and  $70,000,  at  4 between  $70,000  and  $60,000, 
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at  2 between  $80,000  and  $50,000.  at'l  between  $80,000  and  $40,000,  at  7 between 
$40,000  and  $30,000,  at  6 between  $30,000  and  $20,000.  and  at  10  between  $20,000 
and  $10,000.  The  receipts  of  5 agricultural  experiment  stations  were  less  than 
$10,000. 

’ The  receipts  from  departmental  earnings  of  2 institutions  consisted  of  sum* 
varying  from  $600,000  to  $700,000,  of  1 from  $.">00,000  "to  $600,000,  of  2 from 
$400,000  to  $500,000,  of  3 from  $300,000  to  $400,000,  und  of  G from  $200,000  to 
$300,000.  Of  the  remaining  colleges  there  was  1 with  deitartuientul  earnings 
ranging  from  $175,000  to  $200,000,  1 from  $150,000- to  $170,000,  1 from  $125000 
to  $150,000.  1 from  $100,000  to  $125,000.  4 from  $75,000  to  $100,000.  7 from 
$50,000  to  $75,000,  5 from  $25,000  to  $50,000,  and  0 less  than  $25,000. 

Gross  receipts  of  the  institutions  from  residence  and  dining  halls 
totaled  $6,598,884.  The  greater  part  of  the  revenues  is  utilized  to 
defray  operating  expenses  of  these  services,  except  where  ^he  income 
from  residence  halls  at  some  of  the  colleges  is  used  for  general  insti- 
tutional expense,  a practice  that  is  given  detailed  attention  later  in 
the  report.  There  were  four  colleges  that  failed  to  give  their  gross 
receipts,  one  of  which  operates  neither  residence  nor  dining  halls.  In 
the  institutions  furnishing  figures,  the  income  varied  fiDm  $698,055 
at  Cornell  University,  the  institution  having  the  largest  gross  reve- 
nues, to^J, <21  at  the  Alaska  Agricultural  College  having  the  lowest. 
The  receipts  are  generally  large  in  most  of  the  colleges,  indicating 
thnt  the  finances  of  residence  and  dining  halls  require  expert  business 
management. 

Items  of  income  not.  classified  under  the  regular  sources  already 
outlined  are  included  under  miscellaneous  receipts.  The  grand  total 
for  all  institutions  was  $6,897,689.  Approximately  52  peu^pt  of  the 
total  was  represented  by  county  funds  for  agricultural  and  home 
economics  extension.  Further  details  appear  in  Table  13. 


Table  13. — .1/ iscellaneous  receipts  of  land-grant  institutions  for  1928 
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Chapter  III. — Distribution  of  Expenditures 


Great  difficulty  is  encountered  in  analyzing  the  expenditures  of  the 
land-grant  institutions  because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  their  classi- 
fication. This  is  due  to  an  uncertainty  _ as  to  whether -expenditures 
reported  under  a given  heading  in  one  institution  represent  similar 
expenditures  in  another  institution.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  accu- 
racy of  data  submitted  in  this  respect,  it  has  been  decided  to  base 
the  study  of  expenditures  upon  reports  made  by  the  land-grant  col- 
leges to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1928.  The  classi- 
fications contained  in  the  reports  are  quite  uniform  throughout  and 
represent  the  amounts  officially  given  by  the  institutions  as  to  their 
actual  expenditures  for  each  of  the  several  items. 

The  grand  total  expenditures  of  the  52  land-grant  institutions  for 
1928  amounted  to  $139,632,601.  Of  this  sum,  $112,346,451  was  ex- 
pended for  operation  and  maintenance,  $23,070,067  for  capital  out- 
lays, and  $4,116,083  for  trust  funds.  The  figures  include  expenditures 
for  administration,  resident  instruction,  library,  extension,  experi- 
ment station,  research,  physical  plant,  operation  and  maintenance, 

- physical  plant  extension,  trust  funds,  residence  and  dining  halls, 
athletics,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  revolving  funds,  auxiliary  enter- 
prises, extracurricular  activities,  and  for  all  other  purposes. 

Expenditures  for  capital  outlay  are  variable.  In  some  years  the 
'alleges  receive  large  funds  for  physical  plant  expansion  and  equip- 
ment while  in  other  years  little  or  no  funds  are  available.  In  conse- 
quence there  is  a differencftjn  expenditures  for  capital  outlay  from  ' 
year  to  year.  There  are  alio  a great  many  noneducational  expendi- 
tures, such  as  residence  and  dining  halls,  athletics,  hospitals,  dispen- 
saries, auxiliary  services,  and  similar  enterprises,  which  notj»nly  have 
no  relationship  to  the  academic  functions,  but  also  vary  to  a consider- 
able degree  in  amounts  annually  dependent  upon  their  receipts.  Most 
of  these  undertakings  are  operated  on  a.  rotary  fund  basis. 

Any  sound  appraisal  of  expenditures,  therefore,  must  take  into 
consideration  the  direct  expenditures  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
educational  work  in  contradistinction  to  other  services.  For  this 
i-eason,  in  the  ensuing  analysis  it'  is  proposed  to  exclude, expendi- 
tures noneducational  in  character  and  to  consider  only  expenditures 
for  educational  purposes  or  purposes  contributing  directly  to  the 
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educational  work  of  the  institutions.  Much  importance  uttuches  to 
such  an  appraisal.  Successful  tinuncial  operation  of  the  colleges 
involves  a balanced  adjustment  of  expenditures  for  administration 
and  physical  plant  operation  with  expenditures,  for  resident  instruc- 
tion. general  library,  extension,  experiment  station,  and  reseurch. 
The  distribution  of*  t lie  expenditures  between  these  items,  allowing 
for  differences  in  local  conditions,  indicates  to  a degree  whether 
- the  resources  are  living  effectively  expended  to  carry  out  the  academic 
program  und  to  attain  the  educational  objectives  of  the  institutions. 
Such  a comparison  of  expenditures  ulso  reveals  whether  unduly 
large  proportions  ure  expended  to  cover  overhead  costs  of  adminis- 
tration and  of  physical  plant  operation.  Table  U shows  the  ex- 
penditures exclusively  for  educational  and  contributory  purposes 
with  proportions  for  the  various  items, 
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Table  14. — Expenditures  of  land-grant  institutions  for  educational  and  contributory  purposes — Continued 
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The  expenditures  of  52  institutions  for  educational  and  contribu- 
tory purposes  totaled  $98,867,945.  Amourits .expended  for  each  pur- 
pose with  the'  proportion  of  total  expenditures  are  summarized  in 
Table  15. 


Tabus  lo.  Anwunls  expended  for  rduootional  and  (‘Contributory  purposes  icith 

proportions  for  each 


Purpose 

Amount  of 
expenditures 

Percentage 
of  total 

Administration  and  general. 

*8,  752,  m 
49.  700, 585 
2,435,558 
15.  192,  «2 
13.875, 097 
10, 912, 497 

8.8 
50.3 
2.5 
15  4 
14  0 
11.0 

Kesidont  instruction  . . 

Genera!  library . 

Extension  

Experiment  station  and  other  oreaniied  research 

Physical  plant  operation  aDd  maintenance 

Total  i 

98,  867, 945 

100.0 

Resident  instruction,  general  library,  extension,  experiment  sta-r 
tion,  and  other  organized  research  make  up  the  expenditures  for 
| strictly  educational  purposes.  They  comprise  82.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditures.  Administration  and  general  expenses  and 
physical  plant  operation  and  maintenance  include  expenditures 
contributory  to  educational  work.  The  proportion  for  these  items 
is  If. 8 per  cent.  Such  an  allotment  of  expenditures  to  direct  educa- 
tional services  as  contrasted  with  activities  contributory  to  edu- 
cation is  representative  only  of  the  land-grant  colleges  as  a whole. 
In  order  to  make  a genuine  analysis  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
apportionments  of  expenditures  for  these  items  as  found  in  thlT 
individual  institutions.  increased  or  decreased  expenditures  for 
administration  and  general  expenses  and  physical  plant  operations 
have  the  direct  effect  of  either  reducing  or  enhancing  the  ex- 
penditures available  for  educational  work,  it  is  deemed  advan- 
tageous to  consider  them  first. 

Expenditures  for  administrative  and  general  purposes  include 
operating  costs  of  administration,  general  offices,  general  depart- 
ments*  and  expenses  not  directly  connected  with  instruction.  There 
are  22  colleges  which  expend  more  than  the  average  of  6.8  per  cent. 
In  several  cases  the  proportions  are  more  than  double  the  average. 
The  range  in  these  institutions  is  from  7.1  per  cent  to  30.3  p^r  cent 

According  to  the  tabulation,  the  percentage  In  1 Institution  was  15.8; -In 
ii  not  her.  14.9;  In  a third,  12.9;  In  4 from  11.1  to  11.5;  in  3,  from  10  to  10.4; 
and  In  2,  from  9.3  to  9.4. 

There  were  nine  colleges  with  proportions  from  1 per  cent  above 
the  average  to  percentages  only  slightly  higher  than  the  average. 
In  some  of  these  instances  there  may  be  opportunity  for  readjust- 
ment of  administrative  and  general  expenses,  but  in  the  aggregate 
the  overhend  costs  may  be  regarded  as  not  excessive.  The  propor- 
, tion  was  from  8 to  8.5  per  cent  in  two  of  the  institutions  and  from 
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7.1  to  7.8  per  cent  in  seven  others.  Thirty  institutions  had  percent- 
ages less  than  the  average,  ranging  down  to  8.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditures. 

There  was  1 roller  with  a pereentn^e  of  1 of  P,.S.  1 of  4,  2 of -4.1.  1 of 
4.8,  1 of  4.4,  1 of  4.U,  and  1 of  4.8. 

Overhead  operating  costs  in  these  institutions  uppeur  to  have  been 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  or  forms  of  classification  conceal  adminis- 
trative and  general  expenses  under  mother  names. 

Amnnp  the  other  colleges  with  j>or<Vnt«gos  lower  thnn  the  average  nre  1 
with  ,*i,  1 with  5.1.  1 with  5.2,  2 with  5.U.  1 with  5.4.  :i  with  5.5.  3 with  5fl. 
and  1 with  5.0. 

The  proportion  of  expenditures  for  adminstrative  and  general 
purposes  varied  from  G.l  to  G.G  per  cent  in  six  institutions^nvhile 
the  University  of  Tennessee  expended  6.8  per  cent  for  this  purpose, 
the  exact  average  for  the  whole  land-grant  college  group. 

Physical  plant  operation  and  maintenance,  which  includes  such 
items  as  heat,  light,  upkeep  of  buildings  and  grounds,  power.'janitor 
service,  supplies  and  repairs,  affords  opportunity  for  economical 
business  management.  Small  expenditures  for  this  purpose  result 
in  the  release  of  additional  funds  for  ncndemV  needs  and  educa- 
tional expansion.  No  more  important  problem  confronts  the  land- 
grant  colleges  than  the  curtailment  of  the  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  physical  plants  to  the  lowest  possible  figure  consistent 
with  proper  and  adequate  maintenance.  Yet  from  an  exnminntion 
of  the  tabulation  it  appears  that  expenditures  for  this  item  in  25 
of  the  colleges,  or  approximately  one-half,  exceeded  the  average  of 
11  per  cent  for  all  the  institutions.  In  18  instances,  the  percentage 
was  higher  than  12,  running  to  a maximum  of  27.1  at  Alaska  Agri- 
cultural College.  As  some  institutions  nre  located  in  cold  sections 
of  the.  country  and  the  climatic  conditions  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing they*  physical  plant  expenditures,  justification  ipay  be  found 
for  the  high  proportions.  At  the  same  time  there  arc  11  institutions' 
to  which  this  explanation  does  not*  wholly  apply.  A number  of 
these  colleges  are  located  in  warm  southern  States,  while  others  nre 
situated  in  temperate  zones.  In  nine  other  institutions  the  expen- 
ditures for  physical  plant  operation  and  maintenance  were  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  average,  the  percentage  varying  from  11.4  to  11.6. 

Twenty-six  institutions  expended  to  operate  and  maintain  their 
plants  less  than  11  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  lowest  proportions 
are  found  in  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  with  but  3.7 
per  cent,  West  Virginia  University  with  4.5  per  cent  and  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  with  5.8  per  cent.  Mild  cli- 
mates or  cheap  fuel  no  doubt  contribute  to  the  decreased  costs  in  the 
case  of  the  institutions.  Expenditures  of  the  New  Mexico  Col 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  amounted  to  6.4  per  cent  of 
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total  expenditures  and  of  the  North  Carolina  State  College  6.6  per 
cent,  both  of  which  are  located  in  southern  regions. 

The  operation  and  maintenance  costs  of  the  physical  plants  In  5 other  colleges 
were  between  7.3  and  7.6  per  cent,  In  5 between  8 and  8.8  per  cent,  and  In  C 
between  9 and  6.8  per  cent. 

Since  only  a limited  number  are  situated  in  warm  climates,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  reduced  operating  expenses  are  traceable  to  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  management  rather  that  climatic  conditions. 

Of  the  remaining  institutions  there  were  five  with  percentages  from  10 
to  10.7.  One  institution  was  unable  to  f urnisli  figures  on  physical  plant  4 ... 
operation  and  maintenance  costs,  its  accounting  methods  evidently 
not  providing  for  the  segregation  of  expenditures  under  this  item. 

Emphasis  has  already  been  placed  on  the  vita^ necessity  of  the 
reduction  of  overhead  operating  costs  so  that  the  highest  possible 
expenditures  out  of  the  resources  may  be  made  for  educational  work. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  combined  propor- 
tions of  expenditures  for  both  administration  and  general  expense 
and  of  physical  plant  operation  and  maintenance  in  the  different 
institutions.  For  1928,  an  average  of  17.8  per  cent  was  expended  for 
these  items  in  all  the  land-grant  colleges.  Twenty-eight  institu- 
tions exceeded  this  average,  which  should  seem  to  indicate  that  in 
more  than  the  majority  of  cases,  overhead  costs  are  on  a higher  level 
than  general  experience  seems  to  warrant.  In  seven  institutions, 
administration,  general  expense,  and  physical  plant  operation  and 
maintenance  expenditures  were  in  excess  of  one- fourth  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures, ranging  from  25.1  per  cent  up  to  42.7  per  cent.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  justification  for  such  heavy  costs  of  overhead  operation. 

At  the  sftme  time  the  reasonable  possibility  of  curtailing  such  costs  to 
a substantial  degree  is  presented  in  the  fact  that  23  institutions  not 
only  had  proportions  J^elow  the  average  of  17.8  per  cent,  but  10  of  them 
ranged  down  as  low  as  from  10,9  to  14.7  per  cent;  There  were  also  five 
cases  in  which  the  overhead  operating  expenses  were  from  15.5  to  16.9 
per  cent  and  five  from  16.3  to  16.9  per  cent,  all  below  the  average. 
Proportions  in  the  other  institutions  varied  from  17  to  17.8  per  cent. 

Having  considered  the  relationship  of  expenditures  for  overhead 
operating  costs  to  expenditures  for  educational  purposes,  it  is  now 
pro|>osed  to  analyze  the  educational  expenditures.  The  impression 
prevails  generally  that  the  land-grant  oolleges  are  primarily  resident 
teaching  institutions  concentrating  their  objectives  on  the  instruction 
of  students  within  the  precincts  of  their  local  campus.  An  examina-  ' 
hon  of  the  expenditures,  however,  reveals  that  the  average  propor- 
tion of  expendrcures  of  the  52  land-grant  institutions  for  resident 
instruction  was  50.3  per  cent.  Only  19  colleges  expended  in  excess 
of  this  percentage,  indicating  that  a large  proportion  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  a majority  of  the  colleges  was  devoted  to  purposes  other  than 
resident  teaching.  ThiB  is  substantiated  by  study  of  the  combined 
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proportions  expended  .for  extension  experiment  station  and  other 
organized  research.  The  figures  presented  show  that  an  average  of 
29.4  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  was  for  these  items.  The  pro- 
portions of  29  institutions  were  higher  than  this  average.  Of  the  52 
land-grant  colleges  there  were  16  where  the  expenditures  for  extra- 
•sion  and  for  the  experiment  station  and  other  organized  research 
actually  exceeded  the  expenditures  for  resident  instruction.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  land-grant  college  higher  education  is  a 
distinct  type  in  itself,  concerned  not  only  with  resident  teaching, 
but  also  with  state-wide  education  in  agriculture,  home  economics, 
and  other  fields  together  with  agricultural  experimentation  and 
research  of  various  kinds. 

The  academic  program  of  every  institution  pivots  around  expendi- 
tures for  resident  instruction.  Including  costs  of  operating  the  va- 
rious subject-matter  departments,  the  salaries  of  deans '"and  the 
teachers  of  all  ranks,  the  item  constitutes  a vitally  important  factor 
in  the  distribution  of  resources.  The  proportion  of  expenditures  for 
resident  instruction  would  be  expected  to  be  fairly  uniform  in  most 
of  the  institutions  even  though  a considerable  number  of  them  have 
concentrated  on  other  educational  objectives.  Yet  the  percentages 
ranged  from  as  high  as  75.5  per  cent  to  as  low  as  17.7  per  cent,  with 
an  average,  as  already  pointed  out,  of  50.8  per  cent  for  the  entire 
group.  Only  19  colleges  expended  more  than  this  average,  while  33 
colleges,  or  by  far  the  greater  majority,  expended  less.  Institutions 
with  very  large  proportions  of  their  expenditures  for  resident  in- 
struction were  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  with  75.5  per  cent,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  with  65.3  per  cent,  University  of  Nebraska  with 
62.5  per  cent,  and  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  with  62.5  per 
cent.  Because  ot  the  fact  that  expenditures  for  extension  were 
included  in  resident  instruction,  the  percentage  given  for  Cornell 
University  (65.9)  is  Rot  comparable.  In  the  other  cases  with  pro- 
portions in  excess  of  the  average  were  two  with  percentages  of 
approximately  58,  two  56,  three  55,  two  54,  one  53,  and  four  51. 

An  examination  of  the  tabulation  indicates  that  of  the  33  institu- 
tions with  expenditures  below  the  average  for  resident  instruction 
* there  were  a number  where  the  proportions  were  extreme!^  small. 
In  the  Mississippi  Agricultural.and  Mechanical  College,  the  percent- 
age was  only  17.7,  ii^he  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  22.1, 
in  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  27.9,  in  the 
, Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  29.9,  and  in  the 
University  of  Arkansas  30.7.  While  the  educational  expenditures 
of  these  institutions  are  concentrated  principally  upon  either  exten- 
sion or  agricultural  experimentation  and  research  it  would  appear 
that  if  an  adequate  resident  program  of  instruction  is  to  be  carried 
out,  a larger  allotment  of  funds  for  this  purpose  would  be  essential. 
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A similar  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  warranted  with  reference 
to  six  other  colleges  where  the  expenditures  for  resident  instruction 
consist  of  only  31  to  35.5  per  cent  of  their  total  expenditures  for 
educational  purposes. 

Extension  represents  the  educational  service  rendered  by  the  land- 
grant  colleges  to  the  people  of  the  States  through  county  agricul- 
tural agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  correspondence  and  evening 
courses,  and  similar  activities  not  connected  with  regular  academic 
work.  Unit  it  is  carried  on  upon  a vast  fccale  is  indicated  by  the 
large  expenditures  made  for  this  purpose.  An  average  of  15.4  per 
cent  of  the  total  education  expenditures  was  utilized  for  extension. 
IVliile  this  may  seem  a smull  proportion  on  face,  an  actual  exam- 
ination of  the  expenditures  in  the  individual  colleges  shows  that 
there  were  27  with  percentages  above  the  average  as  compared  with 
20  below  it.  Expenditures  of  five  institutions  for  extension  ex- 
ceeded their  expenditures  for  resident  instruction,  the  list  including 
the  Georgia  Stute  Agricultural  College  with  a proportion  of  58.4  per 
cent,  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  with  42.1  per 
cent,  North  Carolina  State  College  with  41.0  per  cent,  Mississippi 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  with  40.1  per  cent,  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  with  34.1  per  cent:  There 
were  also  several  colleges  with  expenditures  for  extension  which 
almost  equaled  their  expenditures  for  resident  instruction.  Other 
institutions  showing  high  proportions  included  one  with  34.7  per 
cent,  another  32.9  per  cent,  a third  with  29.1  per  cent,  a fourth 
with  27.2  per-cent,  a fifth  with  2G.9  per  cent,  and  a sixth  with  25.1 
per  cent,  all  in  excess  of  one-fourth  of  their  total  expenditures. 

Although  extension  has  been  emphasized  in  the  majority  of  the 
institutions,  as  just  shown',  there  are  a number  of  cases  where  the 
educational  programs  provide  for  only  limited  expenditures  for  this 
purpose.  Seven  institutions  expended  between  3.8  and  8.7  per  cent 
for  extension,  a proportion  far  below  the  average  of  15.4  per  cent. 
Among  them  were  the  Rhode  Island  State  College  with  2 percentage 
of  3.8,  University  of  Florida  with  4,  University  of  Hawau  with  5.6, 
University  of  Illinois  with  7.4,  University/6f  Nebraska  witm  7.7,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  with  8.4,  and  University  of  Minnesota  with  8.7. 
Educational  objectives  in  most  of  these  instances  appear  to  be 
concentrated  on  resident  teaching. 

The  costs  of  operating  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  the 
engineering  experiment  station,  and  other  forms  of  organized 
research,  which  are  presented  under  a single  *item  in  the  tabula- 
tion, comprise  a substantial  part  of  the  educational  expendi- 
tures. For  the  land-grant  institutions  as  a group,  the  proportion 
was  14  per  cent  or  almost  as  much  as  the  proportion  for  extension. 
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In  M colleges  expenditures  for  this  purpose  exceeded  those  for 
extension  ond  in  2 institutions  they  wero  higher  than  the  expendi- 
tures for  resident  instruction.  A further  analysis  shows  that  the 
proportions  of  expenditures  in  29  institutions. for  agricultural  and 
engineering  experiment  stations,  including  other  organized  research, 
• were  above  the  average.  The  University  of  Florida  had  the  largest 
percentage  with  42.7  followed  by  the  Clemson  Agricultural  College 
with  34.5,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  with  32.7,  Montanu 
State  College  with  29.8,  and  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  with 
25.5.  There  was  also  one  college  where  the  percentage  was  24.:),  two 
between  23  and  23,2,  one  22.9,  three  between  21  and  21.2  and  one  20.G. 

Lesser  expenditures  for  agricultural  experiment  station,  engineer- 
ing experiment  station,  and  other  forms  of  organized  research  were 
found  in  21  institutions,  the  percentages  being  unusually  low  in 
several  cases.  Only  2.G  per  cent  of  the  total  educational' expendi- 
tures was  made  for  this  purpose  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  3.6  per  cent  in  the  University  of  Ohio.  The  University  of 
Porto  Rico  expended  G per  cent,  University  of  Missouri  8.4  per  cent, 
and  University  of  Tennessee  8.G  per  cent  against  the  general  average 
of  14  per  cent  for  all  the  land-grant  colleges.  In  the  case  of  six 
other  colleges,  the  proportion  of  expenditures  for  agricultural  engi- 
neering and  other  research  was  small,  the  percentages  in  three  being 
between  9 and  9.3  per  cent  and  in  three  between' 10.2  and  10.8  per 
cent.  The  Alaska  Agricultural  College  had  no  expenditures  for 
this  purpose,  not  operating  a station  or  -conducting  organized  fe- 
senreh,  while  a station  is  maintained  separate  and  distinct  from  the. 
institution  in  the  case  of  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  general  library  is  a.  service  branch  of  all  the  educational 
functions  of  the  institution.  Not  only  should  the  allotment  of 
expenditures  be  made  with  this  point  in  view  hut  ample  funds  should 
be  provided  so  that  such  an  objective  may  be  accomplished.  Of  the 
expenditures  of  the  52  land-grant  institutions  it  is  found  that  only 
14  expended  a higher  percentage  than  2.5,  the  average  for  the  entire 
group.  In  other  words,  the  general  library  is  apparently  receiving 
relatively  smaller  consideration  than  other  educational  activity 
in  the  distribution  of  expenditures  in  approximately  05  per  cent  of 
the  institutions.  Attention  must  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
figures  represent  expenditures  for  1928  only  and  the  high  percentages 
for  a number  of  the  colleges  were  on  a basis  of  a single  year’s  ex- 
penditures rather  thun  over  a period  of  years.  Among  the  colleges 
with  larger  proportions  of  library  expenditures  were  the  University 
of  Hawaii  with  5.8  per  cent,  University  of  Minnesota  5.2  per  cent, 
University  of  Arkansas  4.7  per  cent,  and  University  of  Wyoming, 
3.7  per  cent. 
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A conception  of  the  extremely  low  expenditures  for  the  general 
library  is  revealed  in  an  examination  of  the  figures  for  the  34  insti- 
t«hons  below  the  average.  In  eight,  cases,  the  percentages  arc  less 
tlinn  1 per  cent  of  the  total  educational  expenditures,  a proportion 
so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  library  can  be 
conducted  in  an  efficient  manner.  The  colleges  with  low  library  ex- 
penditures were  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas, 
its  percentage  being  0.6;  Rhode  Island  State  College,  0.7;  Connecti- 
cut Agricultural  College,  Alaska  Agricultural  College,  and  Alabama 

• Polytechnic  Institute,  all  with  percentages  of  0.8. 

I here  were  likewise  three  institutions  with  percentages  amounting 
to  only  0.0,  three  1,  and  one  1.1  per  cent.  In  all  these  instances  the 
expenditures  for  the  general  libra ry^ve re  less  than  one-half  of  the 
average  percentage  of  2.G  for  all  ttn?  colleges.  The  proportion  in 
another  ease  was  1.3  per  cent;  in  four,  1.4  per  cent;  in  two,  1.5  per 
cent;  in  four,  1./  per  cent;  and  in  four  1.1)  per  ciyit,  further  evi- 
dence that  small  library  expenditures  prevail  generally  in  compari- 
son with  other  educational  expenditures  in  many  of  the  institutions. 

Properties 

• The  properties  of  the  lnnd-gfcmt  iustit  utions,  both  educational  and 
income-yielding,  represent  permanent  nssets. 

Income  is  secured'  through  public  support  and  other  channels,  and 
properties  or  investments  may  not  be  hypothecated  t<3  meet  current 
expenses  or  other  emergencies.  Unlike  private  business  enterprisewor 
even  private  educational  institutions,  their  capital  assets  must  remain 
intact  and  unencumbered,  except  for  occasional  mortgages  authorized 
by  law  to  construct  dormitories  or  other  types  of  improvements. 

Several  of  the  land-grant  institutions  are  semiprivate,  a part  or 
ull  their  properties  being  held  by  corporate  bodies.  In  others  the 
ownership  of  their  lands,  buildings|fcind  other  holdings  of  every  type 
is  vested  in  the  States. 

The  grand  total  value  of  all-the  properties  of  the  52  colleges  was 
$427,005,366,  bused  on  original  costs,  appraisals,  or  both  costs  and 
appraisals.  Of  the  total  sum,  $^0,067,31)5,  Or  10.8  per  cent,  comprises 
the  value  of  campus  and  grounds;  $173,144,579,  or  40.5  per  cent,* 
buildings  exclusive  of  residence  halls;  $20285,068,  or  4.8  per  cent,  . 
residence  halls;  $53,807,791,  or  12.6  f»er  cent,  apparatus,  machinery, 
and  furniture;  $2,660,686,  or  0.06  per  cent,  livestock;  $16,4^0,989, 
or  3.8  per  cent,  library  books;  $27,709,168,  or  6.5  per  cent,  Federal 
grant  endowments;  $76,299,558,  or  17,9  per  cent,  other  endowments; 
and  $10,520,132,  or  2.5" per  cent,  miscellaneous  properties.  In  Table 
16  are  presented  the  property  valuations  qf  the  individual  institu* 
tions  on  a basis  of  these  classifications. 


Table  16. — Value  of  properties  of  land-grant  institutions  for  year,  1928 
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Tile  major  proportion  of  the  capital  outlays  of  the  colleges  consists 
of  real  property,  such  as  lands,  buildings,  and  improvements.  The 
total  of  the  four  items  of  campus  and  grounds,  educational  buildings, 
residence  halls,  and  miscellaneous  properties,  the  latter  including 
expei  iment  stations,  museums,  light  and  water  plants,  amounted  to 
$250,017,174,  or  58.G  per  cent  of  the  entire  valuation.  In  contrast 
with  this  type  are  properties  subject  to  more  friquent  replacement, 
such  as  apparatus,  machinery,  furniture,  livestock,  and  library  books.' 

I lie  land-grant  colleges  had  a total  of  $72,970,460  invested  in  such 
properties,  or  17  per  cent.  The  value  of  both  Federal  grant  and 
other  kinds  of  endowments  owned  by  the  colleges  amounted  to  $104.- 
008J2G,  or  24.4  per  cent  of  their  total  holdings.  This  is  a remarkably 
large  proportion  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  institutions  are  publicly 
owned  and  publicly  operated. 

A signific  ant  factor'  in  the  appraisal  of  the  properties  is  the  gain  in 
valuations  indicating  not  only  the  growth  of  the  colleges  as  revealed 
by  larger  physical  plants,  but  also  the  enhancement  in  the  capital 
investments.  Although  complete  figures  were  not  available  to  show- 
annual  increases,  sufficient  data  were  obtained  in  the  survey  for  a 
comparison  between  the  values  of  the  properties  owned  by  the  insti- 
tutions in  1915  and  in  1928,  which  is  as  follows:  , 


Proi>crty 

Amount, for  Amount  for 
1915  IH28  . 

Amount  of 
increase 

Perce  n taro 
of  tncreef* 

Campus  and  grounds. . 

Buildings,  including  residence  halls . 
Apparatus,  machinery,  and  furniture 

library  books. 

Livestock..  . .... 

Federal  gram  endowments...  , 
other  endowments 
Miscellaneous  properties. . .. 

Total..  j.  . 

$18,501,068 
63,  045,  H33 
IK.  02  ',  lr>l 
6,051.  774 
1,227,27* 
25.  2X8,358 
25,  HAS,  452 
0,824,377 

*40. 007, 305 
193.  429,547 
53.857.791 
15,450,989 
2.550,585 
27,709. 158 
75,  299, 558 
10,  520, 132 

$27,  555,  ,327 
130, 3x3, 814 
35. 842. 440 
10,  389.  215 
1,  433. 408 
2.420.810 
50, 444,105 
3,  595,  7.55 

140 

195 

171 

US 

« 

194 

54 

154,829,491 

427.005,356 

252,  175, 875 

I5» 

The  summary  discloses  that  the  properties  of  the  land-grant  in- 
stitutions have  materially  gained  in  value  between  1915  and  1928. 
the  total  percentage  of  increase  being  159.  The  presumption  is  that 
because  of  the  heavy  capital  outlays  for  this  purpose,  the  value  of 
buildings  would  show  the  greatest  rnte  of  gain.  While  the  per- 
centage of  increase  for  this  item  amounted  to  206,  almost  us  large 
ratos  of  gain  were  found  in  the  value  of  apparatus,  machinery,  aud  ' 
furniture,  the  increase  amounting  to  198  per  cent,  and  also* in  the 
value  of  the  library  books  with  an  increase  of  171  per  cent.  It  iB 
evident,  therefore,  that  many  colleges  have  recognized  the  necessity  of 
increased  equipment  and  library  facilities  during  this  period.  The 
value  of  the  livestock  owned  by  the  institutions,  an  important  factor  ' 
in  agricultural  instruction,  showed  a rate  of  gain  df  116  per  ceiit'muh 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  value  of  campus  and  grounds,  a 
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large  part  of  which  is  utilized  for  agricultural  experimentation  and 
research,  was  149.  A larger  increase  than  9 per  cent  in  Federal 
grant  endowments  was  not  to  be  expected,  many  of  them  having 
been  established  years  ago,  but  the  value  of  other  endowments  gained 
at  the  rate  of  194  per  cent  or  almost  as  high  as  the  rate  for  any 
other  type  of  property  owned  by  the  colleges.  Miscellaneous  prop- 
erties showed  an  increase  of  54  per  cent,  but  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  items  included  under  the  heading  in  1915  as  compared  with 
1928  it  is  probable  that  this  figure  has  little  meaning. 

Student  Fees 

The  original  conception  of  the  land-grant  college  was  a free  in- 
stitution of  higher  education.  Supported  by  taxation,  it  was  re- 
garded as  a college  or  university  of  the  people  where  youthful  citizens 
of  the  State  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  attending  without  charge. 
It  was  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  free  public-school  system,  the 
child  being  able  to  pass  from  the  common  school  to  the  high  school 
and  finally  to  the  State  land-grant  college  or  university.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  the.  private  institution,  the  students  were  to  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  or  fees. 

That  this  policy  has  long  since  been  abandoned  in  practically  ull 
of  the  institutions  is  evidenced  by  an  examination  of  their  income. 
There  is  no  institution  that  does  not  have  revenues  from  student  fees. 
While  no  charge  is  made  for  tuition  in  some  cases,  a number  of  fees 
of  varied  character  is  found  generally  in  the  land-grant  college 
group  of  both  separated  colleges  and  State  universities.  Moreover, 
an  examination  of  the  returns  made  in  the  survey  shows  student 
fees  have  been  very  materially  increased  since  1915  not  only  in  num- 
ber but  also  in  amount. 

Student  fees  are  divided  into  three  general  types,  tuition  or  inci- 
dental fees  covering  cost  of  instruction,  special  fe^Ievied  for  specific 
purposes,  and  laboratory  fees  charged  for  the  use  of  the  laboratories. 
The  first  question  involved  in  a study  of  the  subject  is  by  what 
authority  the  fees  are  deterrrfftied.  In  the  case  of  six  States  the 
constitution  prohibits  the  charge  of  any  tuition  or  incidental  fees. 
Tlie  legislatures  of  10  States  have  taken  a similar  step  by  statutory 
enactment.  Authority  to  make  tuition  free  is  vested  in  the  govern- 
ing boards  of  17  institutions,  in  the  president  at  2,  and  in  the  faculty 
at  1.  Since  the  colleges  are  operated  by  the  States  for  the  benefit 
of  their  own  citizens,  there  are  two  classes  of  tuition  or  incidental 
charges,  one  for  resident  students  aTnf-flnother  for  nonresident  stu- 
dents. The  amount  of  tuition  levied  against  resident  students  has 
been  determined  by  the  State  constitution  in  3 institutions  and  by 
the  State  legislature  in  3 others  while  the  governing  board  exercises 
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the  authority  in  25  and  the  university  senate  in  1.  Nonresident  tu- 
ition charges  have  been  definitely  fixed  by  the  State  constituting  in 
3 instances  and  by  the  State  legislature  in  6.  The  governing  boards 
are  empowered  to  determine  nonresident  tuition  fees  in  31  other 
institutions  and  the  university  senate  in  1. 

A charge  ordinarily  assessed  against  all  students  n'ffti  which  is  a 
source  of  considerable  income,  is  the  matriculation  fee.  The  State 
constitution  has  provided  the  amount  to  be  levied  for  matriculation 
at  1 institution  and  the  State  legislature  at  4,  while  in  31  authority 
over  the  determination  of  the  matriculation  fee  is  vested  in  the  board 
of  trustees.  The  charge  for  matriculation  is  fixed  by  the  president  in 
1 other  case,  by  the  university  senate  in  1,  and  by  the  comptroller  in  1. 

According  to  the  reports  received  the  determination  of  special 
fees  levied  for  specific  purposes  is  vested  in  practically  the  same  au- 
thorities in  the  different  institutions.  The  State  constitution  fixed 
the  amount  in  1,  the  State  legislature  by  statutory  enactment  in  2,  the 
governing  hoards  of  the  colleges  in  32,  the  university  senate  in  1,  and 
the  comptroller  in  1,  A different  situation  exists  with  regard  to  the 
authority  over  the  assessment  of  laboratory  fees.  While  the  State 
constitution  fixed  tlie  laboratory  fees  charged  in  1 institution,  the 
State  legislature  in  2,  and  the  governing  boards  in  24,  there  are  4 
where  the  faculty  exercises  jurisdiction,  2 the  president,  1 the  uni- 
versity senate,  1 the  comptroller,  and  1 the  departments.  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  Assessment  of  fees  against  students 
involves  a reversal  of  the  original  policy  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 
The  question  is  also  of  significance  in  the  entire  State  .program  of 
free  public  education.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  final  con- 
trol over  levying  of  student  fees  of  every  type  should  be  vested  in 
thd  governing  bodies,  except  where  the  State,  through  its  constitu- 
tion and  its  legislature,  has  assumed  jurisdiction,  rather  than  ip.  the 
president,  faculty  members,  or  the  business  officer  of  the  institution. 

The  amount  of  the  various  classes  of  student  fees  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  students  who  are  compelled  to  pay  them.  It  is  also 
of  paramount  interest  to  the  institutions  in  providing  revenues  for 
their  support.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  detailed  data  on  the 
exact  amount  of  every  fee  levied  .in  the  land-grant  colleges  for  the 
ear  1928  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  attendance  to  the  student. 
^°r  the  purpose  of  learning  the  increase  in  the  fees,  similar  data 
were  collected  for  the  year  1915.  As  reports  were  received  from 
only  44  institutions  and  the  returns  in  some  instances  were  confused, 
the  information  is  far  from  complete.  The  amounts  of  the  different 
types  of  student  fees  will  be  considered  separately.  In  Tnble  17  is 
shown  the  annual  tuition  or  incidental  fees  to  resident  and  nonresi- 
dent students  in  each  of  the  major  divisions  for  1915  and  1928. 
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An  examination  of  the  table  discloses  that  31  of.£he  44  land-grant 
colleges  reporting  charged  tuition  or  incidental  fees.  The  amount 
was  generally  uniform  for  the  different  major  divisions  of  the  same 
institution  except  in  the  case  of  schools  and  colleges  of  law,  medicine, 
pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine  where  higher  tuition  charges 
were  found.  As  the  fees  levied  for  instruction  in  agriculture  are 
typical,  the  discussion  will  be  confined  to  this  single  division,  although 
data  on  the  remaining  divisions  are  available  in  the  compilation. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  institutions  assessed  annual  tuition  <m  inci- 
dental fees  against  resident  students  taking  agricultural  cours^T  The 
amounts  varied  from  as  low  as  $2  in  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  to  as  high  as  $300  in  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Tln  r(‘  Is  I college  where  the  charge  wns  $140.  4 between  $100  and  $125.  9 
between  $50  and  $75,  4 between  $25  and  $50,  uutl  8 between  $10  and  $25.  Six 
of  tliese  colleges  charged  no  resident  tuition  whatever  against  agricultural 
students  in  l!)15  so  that  the  assessment  In  1928  represented  a fee  not  previously 
levbtl.  In  the  case  of  the  22  other  colleges  the  highest  tuition  fee  for  agricul- 
ture in  1915  wns  $130  and  the  lowest  $5  with  only  1 institution  where  the  fee 
was  $110,  1 $50,  5 between  $25  and  $50,  11  between  $10  and  $25,  and  3 between 
$5  and  10.  o 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  an  increase  in  tuition  for  resident 
agricultural  students  of  100  per  cent  or  more  was  made  in  most  of  the 
colleges  between  1915  and  1928.  In  only  two  instances  was  the  fee 
not  udvanced  and  in  none  was  it  reduced. 

Further  inspection  of  the  tabulation  shows  that  a tuition  charge 
against  nonresident  students  in  agriculture  was  made  by  31  of  the 
institutions  in  19i^8.  The  amount  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  fee 
assessed  against  resident  students.  It  varied  from  $300  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont\to  $17  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas.  ^ 

There  were  3 colleges  where  nonresident  agricultural  students  paid  between 
$240  and  $200.  3 betw&n  $175  and  $200,  3 between  $150  and  $175.  2 between 
$125  nnd  $150,  5 betwAui  $100  and  $125,  4 between  $75  and  $100,'  6 between 
$50  and  $75,  and  3 between  $25  und  $50. 

A conception  of  the  advance  in  the  rates  is  obtained  in  comparing 
the  amounts  £or  tuition  in  1915.  Four  of  the  colleges  listed  charged-- 
no  such  feo  in  1015  to  nonresident  agricultural  students.  The  highest 
in  any  institution  was  $150  in  1915  as  compared  with  $300  in  1928. 

There  wore  2 colleges  where  nonresident  students  In  agriculture  paid  between 
$125  and  $150  in  1915,  2 between  $100  and  $125,  2 between  $75  and  $100  6 
between  $50  nnd  $75.  7 between  $25  and  $50,  4 between  $10  and  $25,  and  In  4 
the  fee  was  less  thun  $10. 

On  a basis  of  these  figures,  it  is  evident  that  the  nonresident 
tuition  was  raised  in  all  the  institutions  with  two  exceptions,  the 
percentages  oh  increase  ranging  from  50  to  500.  As  previously 
stated,  the  advancement  of  both  resident  and  nonresident  tuition  just 
cited  applies  almost  uniformly  throughout  all  the  different  major 
divisions. 
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Table  17, 
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\ 


Annual  tuition  or  incidental  fee s of  land-yrunt  institutions  shotting 


» 


Institution 


1 


Alubamn  Polytechnic  Institute  

University  of  Arizona  

rniversity  of  California 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Connecticut  Agricultural  '’ollege  

University  of  Florida 

Georgia  State  Collette  of  Agriculture . 

University  of  Hawaii 

Uni versily  of  Idaho  

University  of  Illinois !. 

Purdue  University. 

Iowa  State  College 

University  of  Maryland. . 

Massachusetts  Instit  ute  of  Technology . . 
University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Missouri 

Montana  State  College 

Rutgers  Ijw versily . 

Cornell  University  ' 

North  Carolina  State  College... 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Ohio  State  University. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  ...  . 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

South  Dakota  State  College 

University  of  Tennessee  " 

Agricultural  anil  Mechanical  Coilege  of  Texas 
University  of  Vermont 

State  College  of  Washington  

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming' I 


1 Separate  fee  for  each  course  o tiered. 
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In  addition  to  tuition  or  incidental  fees,  practically  every  land* 
grant  college  assesses  special  fees  against  its  students.  Such  fees  are 
lisualy  levied  on  the  basis  of  supporting  the  specific  activities  for 
which  .they  are  collected,  although  the  moneys  are  not  always  paid 
over  to  the  activities  hut  ure  frequently  turticd  into  the  generol  insti- 
tutional funds.  It  is  frequently  claimed  that  the  payment  of  special 
fees  is  optional.  IJ^e  returns  show  that  in  only  a small  number  of 
colleges  is  this  the  case.  In  making  an  unalysis  of  special  fees  it  is 
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in creases  between  101, 5 and  192S  by  colleges,  schools,  or  major  divisions— Con. 


Pharmacy  Veterinary  medicine  | Extension 


1915  . 1928  1015 
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192b  1915  1928 
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necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  amounts  charged  and  the  specific 
activities  for  which  they  are  assessed,  but  also  whether  they  are 
optional  ami  whether  they  are  paid  into  the  activities.  The  total  of 
all  the  special  fees  collected  from  the  student  is  likewise  essential. 
Comparison  of  the  amounts  charged  in  different  years  for  each  kind 
of  special  fee.  us  well  as  the  totals,  discloses  whether  they  are  being 
increased.  Table  18  _p  resents  this  information  for  1915  and  1928  by 
institutions. 
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Table  18.— Annual  special  fees  of  landrgrant  intti 

Athletic  Diploma  Health  Matricula-  .. 

tion  union 


Institution 


1H16  1928  1915  1928  1915  1928  1915  1928  I 1915  m 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  1 o 

Alaska  Agricultura1  College  and  School  , 
of  Mines , 


1915 

r 

m 8 

8 

* 

1. 

^Kricuuuraj  college I 3.00  3.00  5.00  5. 00  ...™  *ooj  10  ft)  

Connecticut  Agricultural  College I o I 15  00  0 5 no'  „ I 

University  of  Hawaii ! 00  l0  0°,  *-°°  •' 00  Ado  fl.00  5.00  7. so!. 


10  .00  0 
10.  (JO  . 


a— 11  niversity  of  Illinois :"T in  m in  no* 0 

^Purdue  University , i1?00  '?  “ ; „,l 10.00  10.00;.. 

5 00  5°0  100  4.00  5.00  5.(K)I  0 

Iowa  State  College . I I , m m | I I 

Kunsas  State  Agricultural  College  ~ ' o mm  'n‘"i  -.•IJ  0 >0  00  0 

University  of  Kentucky I Too  Too  n 10mi  0 ,l  0 10.00 

ixjuislann  State  University  JH  Vm  am  ? m 5- ! - . L 

University  of  Maryland.. law  15. 00  o I000:  ,.  i !a“S  i00 

Massachusetts  Agricultunil  College  8.  (J  15.00  s o<,  , m I ! 

Miissachusetts  Institute  of  Technol^'y.';:  A oo1  o™  W ''i'J'Vi— i 5 00  5 00,1 
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Rutgers  University —......  5,(»  500  0 4.50; 

Cornell  University....  I 0 “-“i  '•«?  '-®  0 „ 10.00 


8..50|  0 
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0 5.00 . 
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iOO  500  0 , 5.00.  I 

-00  5 00  0 I 5.00  5.66  .5.00 


North  Carolina  State  College ! 0 in  m n , m!  „ . I 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  Colipct*  i n fi  no  ^ 2 0 

Ohio  Slate  Unlvorelty.......  * 0 0 -90!  so°  10.00. - 

°Coll^a  AgricuJtijftt]  and  Mechanical'! 000  0 00  — - 0 10.00|  2 

Orego^Agi^cui  tiiraj  CoUege.’ " I III  I ! ] ! T j “«  I&00  5M  j£oo~6' ^ ,.°  100 

Pennsylvania  State  College.  1 n m!  15  m « «n  u m 1 I 

Rhodo  Island  State  College...'.;;;; 1 I0  001  oo  soo  tS  ° 1 2 00r"- 

Clemson  Agricultural  College....;;;;'  n ? vl  8 00  

South  Dakota  State  College 10.50  ltt  JO  nn  i m o 4'S!  * 

University  of  Tennessee. "T"  ltt.W,la5°  £®  £®  0 ! 

A^ricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  j j 

AB&'c^ua;::;; ,2?  ? m 8 00  ioou  - 

University  °f  Vermont [ iaoo  '20.  00  r oo  inm 

VcvJnil Agrlcullural  aud  Mechan,«i  20,00  *°°  10  00 

Bta^ ^wof w'aihii'^;;;;;;;;;;;;;; ;;;;;; ;;;;;;  jj60  J®  ®w  ««>--- 

University  of  Wisconsin j . 1 .^1 

University  of  Wyoming """T;;  TTii^  '6 am  ° I ‘■00\-n-, 
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tutionx  thoxcing  inoreaaex  bctioeen  1913  and  1928 
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0 

An  athletic  fee  is  charged  in  23  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  Pay- 
ment  of  the  fee  is  required  in  20  of  them  and  in  3 it  is  optional.  In 
all  cases  the  fee  is  paid  to  the  activity  although  collected  by  the  insti- 
tution. The  amount  of  the  fee  in  1928  varied  from  $3'to  $20  as 
compared  with  a range  of  $3  to  $10.50  in  1915,  indicating  that  it  has 
been  raised  to  a considerable  extent  during  this  period  in  the  different 
x institutions.  Ten  of  the  colleges  charged  an  athletic  fee  in  1928 
although  none  was  levied  in  1915  In  one  instance,  the  fee  was 
discontinued  between  1915  and  1928. 

According  to  the  tabulation,  35  institutions  levied  a diploma  fee 
against  student  graduates.  The  fee  was  paid  to  the  activity  in  only 
0 cuses  and  in  the  remainder  was  paid  into  the  general  institutional 
funds.  The  highest  diploma  fee  in  any  of  the  colleges  in  1928  was 
$15  and  the  lowest  $3.  There  were  13  ^institutions  charging  no 
diploma  fee  in  1915  that  levied  such  a fee  in  1928  while  5 others 
raised  the  fee  in  amounts  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $10. 

Twenty-two  colleges  levied  a health  fee  against  their  students  in 
1928,  its  payment  being  required  in  20  eases  and  optional  in  2. 
Income  frtfm  the  fee  was  paid  to  the  activity  at  11  institutions  and 
into  the  general  funds  at  11.  The, amount  varied  from  as  low  ds  90 
ecnts?to  as  high  as  $11,25.-  That  t lie  health  fee  is  a comparatively  new 
one  recently  added  to  the  list  of  special  fees  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  15  of  the  institutions  did  not  collect  such  a fee  in  1915.  There 
were  5 other  colleges  having  a health  fee  in  1915  that  advanced  tin* 
amount  charged  in  1928,  the  increase  averaging  $2.  Three  institu- 
tions eliminated  the  fee  between  1915  and  1928. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  matriculation  fee  that  • 
does 'not  pertain  to  any  specific  activity  but  consists  of  a fixed  charge 
for  entrance.  Twenty-six  of  the  colleges  charged  a matriculation  fee 
in  1928  and  in  no  case  was  its  payment  optional.  The  amount  of 
the  fee  was  $20  in  2 institutions  and  $10  in  10. others.  The  lowest 
matriculation  fee  was  $1.  The  data  presented  in  the  table  show 
that  12  colleges,  or  almost  half  of  the  total  charging  this  fee,  made  no 
charge  for  matriculation  in  1915  although  such  a fee  was  levied  in 
1928.  In  6 institutions  the  fee  was  also  increased,  between  1915  and 
1928,  in  amounts  varying  from  $1  to  $5  while  in  6 no  advance  was 
made.  A gymnasium  fee  was  assessed  in  13  ihstitutions\jn  (l928, 
its  payment  being  required  in  all  instances  hut  1.  The  amount  of 
the  fee  varied  from  as  low  as  $2  up  to.  $8  in  1928.  A comparison 
between  the  gymnasium  fee  in  1928  and  1915  discloses  that  there 
were  6 colleges  charging  the  fee  in  1928  which  did  not  assess  it  in  ' 
1915,  6 that  raised  the  fee  from  $1  to  $4,  1 institution  that  reduced 
the  fee  from  $4  to  $3,  and  2 others  that  discontinued  it  between  1915 
and  1928. 
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Among  the  other  special  fees  listed  is  the  library  fee,  which 
was  levied  in  14  colleges  in  1928.  In  every  case  the  student  was 
required  to  pay  the  fee.  The  highest  library  fee  charged  in  any 
college  was  $50  and  the  lowest  $1.  One  institution  levied  a com- 
bination library  and  laboratory  fee^amounting  to  $40.  The  income 
from  the  library  fee  was  paid  into  the  activity  in  only  5 out  of  the  14 
colleges,  being  credited  to  the  general  institutional  funds  in  the 
majority.  Eight  colleges  assessed  a library  fee  in  1928  that  made 
no  such  charge  in  1915.  In  G institutions  the  fee  was  raised  in 
amounts  from  $1  to  $25  between  1915  and  1928  and  in  only  1 case 
was  the  charge  discontinued.  For  the  support  of  the  college  paper 
there  were  18  colleges  that  levied  a fee  ranging  from  ’$1  to  $2.50  in 
1928.  Payment  was  required  in  11  instances  while  it  was  optional 
in  2.  In  every  case  the  funds  collected  were  paid  to  the  activity 
to  cover  costs  of  operation.  The  compilation  reveals  that  in  1915 
but  2 out  of  the  13  colleges' assessed  a fee  against  students  for  the 
maintenance  of  a college  paper  so  that  the  charge  in  1928  was  a 
new  fee  in  most  instances.  In  addition  to  the  special  fees  just 
cited,  a number  of  institutions  collect  union,  class  dues  or  other 
types,  including  lecture,  association,  and  regulation  fees  which  will 
not  be  discussed  in  detail.  Full  information  concerning  them, 
however,  will  be  found  in  the  table. 

In  order  to  obtain  u conception  of  the  total  special  fees,  both 
optional  and  required,  levied  against  the  students  including  the 
increase  between  1915  and  1928,  data  were  compiled  regarding  this 
point.  Of  the  41  institutions  reporting  there  were  only  11  in  which 
any  of  the  special  fees  were  optional.  The  total  amount  of  the 
optional  fees  assessed  in  1928  varies  from  3G  cents  up  to  $35  ns 
compared  with  a range  of  3G  cents  up  to  $10.50  in  1915.  With  four 
exceptions  optional  fees  levied  in  1928  were  not  charged  in  1915  so 
that  the  gain  in  practically  all  the  colleges  was  large  comprising 
amounts  between  $2  and  $35.  Of  fur  more  importance  are  the  total 
amounts  of  special  fees  that  the  students  are  required  to  pay.  There 
was  only  1 institution  out  of  the  41  listed  that  charged  no  special 
fees  in  1928.  In  the  remainder,  the  totabrt^iiirPTkfipecinl  fees  varied 
in  amount  from  as  low  as  $5  to  as  higlfas  $00.  Eight  of  the  institu- 
tions levied  no  required  special  fees  whatever  in  1915  with  the  result 
thnt  the  entire  sum  assessed  in  1928  represented  if  new  charge  against 
the  students.  Between  1915  and  1928  the  total  required  special  fees 

were  advanced  from  $4  to  $44.25  in  the  different  colleges. 

\ 

The  increase  in  1 institution  was  lietween  $40  ami  .$45,  in  2 between  $35 
and  $10.  in  } between  $30  and  $35.  in  2 between  $25  and  $30,  in  4 between 
$20  and  $25,  in  8 between  $15  mid  $20,  in  8 between  $10  and  $15,  in  10  between 
$5  and  $10,  aud  in  3 less  tbau  $5. 
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Iheie  "ere  only  two.  colleges  that  did  not  increase  the  total 
amount  of  required  fees  during  this  period. 

The  practices  covering  the  assessment  of  laboratory  fees  are  at  wide 
variance  in  the  different  colleges.  Because  of  the  inadequate  returns, 
it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  amounts  students  were  compelled 
to  pay  in  many  cases.  In  18  institutions  a regular  laboratory  fee  was 
levied,  the  funds  being  used  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  to  de- 
fray the  operating  costs  of  the  laboratories.  In  22  other  institutions 
the  fee  consisted  of  a breakage  deposit  for  the  replacement  of  de- 
stroyed. lost,  or  damaged  equipment,  which  was  refunded  to  students 
at  the  end  of  the  term  with  proper  deductions.  Although  a number 
of  colleges  credited  revenues  from  laboratory  fees  to  tlie  general 
institutional  funds,  in  most  cases  they  were  expended  directly  for 
aboratory  purposes.  The  amounts  charged  by  the  institutions  where 
a regular  laboratory  fee  was  levied  ranged  fyom  a minimum  of  $1  to  a 
muximum  of  $o0.  In  only  one  case  was  there  found  a laboratory  fee 
as  large  as  $50.  the  others  varying  from  25  cents  to  ^5.  There  were 
2 institutions  with  maximum  laboratory  fees  from  $20  to  $25,  3 from 
$1.)  to  $20,  3 from  $10  to  $15,  2 from  $5  to  $10,  and  4 less  than  $o. 

liree  institutions  reported  that  the  fee  varied  in  amount,  but  no 
figures  were  submitted.  In  th*22  colleges  requiring  breakage  depos- 
its but  charging  no  regular  laboratory  fee,  the  amounts  ranged  from 
$2  up  to  $25. 

The  ileposlt  was  $25  in  1 institution.  $15  in  1.  $iu  in  $7.50  in  1.  $5  in  3 
, 1(  fr,'m  « to  *10  -•  •"«'  f-m  $1  to  $4  in  1 

ilepostti ^ tUt  °US  ‘°  rei’ort  tlie  !,,u°unt  of  their  laboratory  breakage 

Other  types  of  fees  found  in  the  institution  are  late  registration, 
special  examination,  and  change  in  schedule  fees.  Although  such 
fees  are  contingent  in  character,  fairly  large  incomes  are  derived 
• ,from  them  and  the  amounts  charged  in  some  colleges  are  hi<4 
^According  to  the  reports  reeejyed  in  the  survey.  41  institutions  as- 
sessed a late^istration  fee  in  1028.  The  highest  found  was  $10 

7^  mTe  ,n9titution  while  anotlier  messed  a if  with  a maximum 
of  $10  and  a minimum  of  $1.  In  13  colleges  the  amount  of  the  late 
regi. stratum  fee  was  $.>r  iivl  from  $5  to 50  cents;  in  5,  $3;  in  1 from  $3  . 
to  $1;  in,  1,2,  $2;  an<^  in  3,  $1.’  Three  institutions  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  charging  the  student  a fixed  amount  for  each  dav  that  he 
is  late  m registering.  In  one  institution  the  charge  was  $1*  per  day,-1 
m a second  $2  per  day,  and  in  a third  $5  per  day.  Considering  that  the  # 
auure  of  students  to  register  on  time  is  frequently  due  to  unavoid- 
able circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  fees  just  listed  arc  ’ 
excessive  in  amounj.  Special  examination  fees  were  found  in  29  of 
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the  land-grant  colleges*  in  1928,  the  amounts  v.arying  from  $5  to  50 
rents.  The  fee  charged  was  $5  in  7*  cases.  $3  in  *2.  $2.50  in  1,  $2  in  10, 
$lln  7,  and  50  cents  in  2.  It  is  obvious  that  rather  high  amounts  are 
levied  against  the  student  for  a spcial  examination  at  some  of  the 
institutions.  A fee  covering  a change  in  the  schedule  of  courses  was 
assessed  in  i8  out  of  the  44  colleges  filing  returns,  the  highest  being 
$5  and  the  lowest  50  c&nts.  The  charge  "was  $5  in  the  case  of  only  one 
institution.  Of  the  remainder,  the  amount  of  the  fee  for. change 
of  courses  was  $2  in  1 college,  $1  in  14.  and  50  cents  in  2. 

The  policy  of  assessing  a blanket  fee  covering  the  entire  cost  of  at- 
tendance by  term  or  semester  has  been  adopted  by  eight  institutions. 
This  type  of  fee  was  generally  uniform  in  each  of  the  major  divi- 
sions or ‘departments,  although  in  several  cases  the  amounts  differed. 
In  two  colleges  the  blanket  fee  was  the  ^me  throughout  the  four 
years  of  attendance,  while  in  six  others  ltTvaried  for  the  different 
years.  The  fee,  according  to  the  reports  submitted  in  the  survey, 
ranged  in  amount  from  as  high  as  $115  to  as  low  as  $2G  in  1928. 
In  1 institution  the  total  blanket  fee  was  $115;  in  1,  $100;  in  1,  $60; 
in  1,  $50;  in  1,  $40;  in  2,  $26;  while  1 college  failed  to  furnish  infor- 
mation covering  the  amount  of  the  charge. 

In  the  appraisal  of  student  fees' up  to  this  point,  the  discussion  has 
been  confined  to  outlining  the  various  classes  of  fees,  the  amount  of 
each  specific  fee.  and  the  increase  in  the  rate  charged  between  1915 
and  1928.  While  such  data  provide  information  on  the  practice 
existing  in  the  lapd-grant  colleges  in  the  assessment  of  student  fees, 
a more  valuable  criterion  of  the  situation  is  found  in  a comparison 
of  the  actual  revenues  derived  from  student  fees.  With  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  income  from  student  fees,  it  is  evident  that  they 
have  become  an  important  source  of  support  to  the  institutions,  a 
matter  of  vast  significance  in  the  organization  of  their  educational 
programs  and  the  conduct  of  their  financial  affairs.  Revenues  of  the 
land*grant  colleges  from  student  fees  have  been  compiled  for  1915 
and  1928  with  the  amounts  of  increase  and  are  presented  in  Table  19. 
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Table  19. — Inct-caw  in  revenues  from  studaU^ffes  between  1013  and  1928  {» 

/ an  d-grnjil^hGffi  luli  on-s 


Institution 


, Revenues  Revenues 
j from  stu-  from  stu- 

| dent  fees  dent  fees 

for  1915  for  1028 


(lain  io 
1928  ovw 
1915 


Alahamn  Polytechnic  Institute 

Alaska  Aerirull  lira!  College  anti  Schwii  of  M ines 

I Diversity  of  Arizona 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California.  


Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Delaware.. 

University  of  Ploritln 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture.. 

University  of  Haw  aii ** 

University  of  Idaho  .. 

University  of  Illmn  s. 

Purdue  University.  ... 

Iowa  State  College.  V ! 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  e.dlc;  e » 
University  of  Kent  tick  v 
Louisiana  State  University . 

University  or  Maine 

University  of  Maryland 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Massachusetts  InstUute  of  Technology. . 

Michigan  State  College 

Cniversity  of  Minnesota  . . 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  .Mechanical  Colk'i'c. 


University  of  Missouri 

Montana  State  College... 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

University  of  New  Hamiwliiro... ; .. 

Rutgers  University 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

( ornoll  University 

North  Carolina  State  College  

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  " 


Ohio  State  University 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechnnirni  College"’ 
Oregon  Agricultural  College... 

IJnpnsylvania  State  College. 

University  of  Porto  ltico.  . 


Rhode  Island  Slate  Uollege 

Clemson  Agricultural  College. 

South  Dakota  State  College 

University  of  Tennessee  <i 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUe|c  of  Tc 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont 
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4.  268 
l.i.  512  ! 
292,  nr.’  | 


137 
989 
236, 151 
S3. 167 
78,  838 


38 

035 

13 

562 

13 

192 

56 

358 
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K, 

129 

42!* 

964 

36, 

4:u 

24S. 

719 

13, 

277 

114. 
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*). 

027' 

8... 

214 

3. 

573 

13, 

586 

30, 

783 

1. 

83.1 

622. 57.' 
24.  4<r.’ 
15,651 

222.  475 
5.  3MI 
3Z  565 
69,  8Z1 

Z RW 


45ZW0 
5. 021 


J13H.888 

967 

1(13,609 

97.415 

1,591,730. 

43.0-16 
91,615 
74.  t*43 
130.864 
frt,  017 

38,  MKT 
46, 787 
850.  748 
319.  Ill 
387,  219 

203, 192 
172. 127 
100,  220 
189.414 
577,276 

58.  26t 
8(i7. 262 
281, 140 
1,  M3, 319 
70,724 

447.079 

38. 299 
479. 074 
.45,  .M2 
1 83.902 

643. 156 

7,  576 

1,438,  Jut 
140.  H2 
45,  505 

717.  OHO 
18.  134 
268.  tltfl 
78tL  244 
41,249 

13,274 
25.  233 
68,  IM 
246.  296 
85,401 

59, 0.30 
35Z  171 
80,41.3 
134,55(1 
253,40,5 

1.041.576 
< 80,039 


5125,999 

967 

99.341 

81,903 

1.209,634 


3,  545. 038  16. 888, 563  11,843,4*5 
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Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College . - 

State  ( ollcge  of  Washington.  - 

West  V trginla  University *y.\Y.  V...  ..  ...  . [ 

University  of  Wisconsin..  * 

University  of  Wyoming 1 1 III.  1 1 . . I II " ' II' & 

' Total 


1 IiRtllution  as  such  was  not  In  existence.  » 

•t 

The  total  revenues  from  student  fees  in  15)46  amounted  to 
$3,545, 038%  In  11)28  the  revenues  were  $15,388,563,  representing  an 
increase  of.  $11,843,525,  or  334  per  cent^  Every  instituted!  increased 
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its  revenues  from  student  fees  and  the  gains  recorded  in  many  indi- 
vidual colleges  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the  percentage  of  increase 
just  given.  Of  the  entire  list  there  were  28  colleges  or  more  than  a 
majority  that  made  gains  in  amounts  ranging  from  $100,000  up  to 
$1,200,000.  The  largest  gain  in  revenues  from  student  fees  was  made 
by  the  University  of  California,  the  amount  being  $1,209,634  between 
1915  and  1928.  There  were  seven  other  institutions,  most  of'  which 
uere  the  larger  State  universities,  that  increased  their  receipts 
between  $5772276  and  $815,729. 

Tin-  increases  in  2 colleges  were  between  $450,000  and  $500,000,  in  2 “between 
&V>,000  iind  $400,000,  in  3 between  $300,000  and  $350,000.  in  1 between 
$230.(100  and  $300,000.  in  fi  between  $200,000  and  $250,000.  in  2 between  $150,000 
and  $200,000,  in  5 between  $100.<hni  and  $150,000,  in  12  between  $50.(KK)  and 
$100,000,  and  in  12  less  thun  $50,000. 

The  enormous  advances  in  revenues  from  student  fees  are  generally 
attributed  to  heavy  gains  in  student  enrollment.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  fees  assessed  has  been  considerably  multi- 
ped and  the  rates  of  the  different,  fees  raised  almost  universally, 
it  is  evident  that  a large  proportion  of  the  increases  is  due  to  the 
adoption  of  definite  financial  policies  designed  to  secure  additional 
income  for  the  institutions  from  this  source. 

Considering  the  large  annual  revenues  from  student  fees,  the 
variety  of  fees  assessed,  and  great  number  of  students  paying  them,  ’ 
their  collection  involves  a complicated  process.  It  is  found  that  in 
• five  of  the  land-grant  institutions  the  fees  are  collected  annually. 
The  students  of  23  colleges  pay  the  fees  each  semester  and  in  14  they 
are  collected  every  quarter.  The  chief  business  officer  should  be 
responsible  for  the  collection  of  the  fees.  Tins  is  the  case  in  all  the 
land-grant  colleges  with  one  exception  whete  the  fees  d^e  paid  direct 
to  the  registrar.  Another  arrangement  that  has  the  effect  of  mate- 
rially reducing  the  work  of  collecting  the  fees  is  to  permit  registra- 
tion anil  payment  prior  to  the  fixed  day  of  Registration  either  by 
mail  or  in  person.  The  returns  show  that  10  institutions  follow  the 
plan  of  allowing  payment  of  fees  by  mail  and  that  JJ.  allow  their 
payment  in  person  prior  to  the  date  of  registration.  The  most 
efficacious  method  of  enforcing  pnymVnt  is  to  deny  the  privilege  of 
class  attendance.  Students  are  permitted  to  defer  payment  of  their 
fees  or  a portion  of  them  under  certain  circumstances  in  23 
institutions.  ^ 

That  a rather  strict ^pol icy  has, been  adopted  generally  in  the 
land-grant  college  group  to  assure  the  cpmpleto  collection  of  fees 
assessed  against  the  students  is  exemplified  by  the  limited  number  of 
exemptions  from  their  payment.  Thirty-one  institutions  allow  no 
exemptions  whatever.  In  the  other  21  colleges  the  exemptions  are 
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so  restricted  in  their  application  that  comparatively  few  studenta 
profit  by  them.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  submitted,  it  is  found  that 
either  members  of  the  faculty  or  their  families  are  exempted  from 
payment  of  student  fees  in  14  institutions;  students  in  the  graduate 
school  in  2;  ex-service  men  in  3:  and  high-school  honor  graduates 
in  2.  The  governing  board  hns  authority  to  exempt  a student  from 
paying  fees  in  the  case  of  another  college,  but  specific  approval  is 
necessary  and  a sufficiently  sound  reason  must  be  advanced.  Still 
another  institution  reports  that  members  of  the  instructional  staff 
are  relieved  of  laboratory  fees  in  their  own  departments. 

One  of  the  perplexing  problems  connected  with  the  collection  of 
tuition  assessed  in  the  colleges  is  the  determination  of  whether  the 
student  is  a resident  or  nonresident  of  the  State.*  As  already  shown, 
tuition  fees  levied  against  nonresident  students  are  far  higher  than 
the  charge  against  resident  students.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
a definite  regulation  be  adopted,  otherwise  nonresident  students  will 
enjoy  the  same  rate  of  tuition  as  resident  students.  In  practically 
all  the  institutions  charging  tuition  such  a regulation  is  in  force,  but 
the  definitions  of  the  nonresident  student  differ  widely.  Where  the 
student  is  a minor,  0 colleges  provide  that  the  parents  of  the 
student  must  be  residents  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  registration  if 
he  is  to  bo  permitted  to  pay  a resident  tuition;  10  stipulate  that  his 
parents  must  have  lived  within  the  State  for  12  consecutive  months 
prior  to  registration ; 1 fixfcs  the  time  limit  of  the  residence  of  parents 
at  six  months;  und  G decide  the  question  on  the  voting  place  of  the 
parents  at  the  previous  eleotion.  The  determination  of  a nonresident 
student,  who  is  of  age,  is  based  on  the  place  of  his  registration  as  a 
voter  in  9 cases,  whether  he  had  lived  within  the  State  for  a year 
m 10  and  for  six  months  in  1,  und  whether  he  has,  been  u voter  of  the 
State  and  self-supporting  in  1.  A number  of  colleges  in  defining  a 
nonresident  student  make  no  .discrimination  on  the  question  of  his 
minority.  There  ore  12  institutions  which  provide  that  the  parents 
or  the  guardian  of  a student,  irrespective  of  age,  must  be  legal  resi-' 
dents  of  the  State  if  he  is  to  pay  the  resident  tuitipn  fee.  In  an- 
other instance  it  is  required  that  the  parents  of  the  student  actually 
be  taxpayers  of  the  State. 

The  student  fees  after  being  collected  are  retained  by  the  institu-’ 
tion  or  deposited  in  the  State  treasury.  In  either  case  they  should 
be  available  for  use  in  defraying  current  expenses.  In  23  institu- 
tions the  yield  from  student  fees  is  kept  by  the  college  and  deposited 
m the  institutional  treasury,  Id  20  other  cases  the  moneys  are' 

. deposited  with  the  Suite  treasury  as  collected.  One  college  did  not 
report  on  this  point  m \ 
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- Trust  Funds 

The  administration  of  trust  funds  has  developed  into  an  important 
responsibility  in  the  financial  management  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges. In  their  early  history  the  institutions  were  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  doubt  existed  as  to  their  permanence.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  natural  that  they  were  the  recipients  of  few 
private  donations. 

With  their  recent  tremendous  expansion,  with  the  growth  of  their 
educational  establishments,  and  with  the  large  gains  in  their  student 
bodies,  a number  of  the  land-grant  colleges  are  now  regarded  as  the 
leading  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  country.  Public  con- 
fidence has  l>een  created  in  them  and  in  their  ability  to  administer 
private  benefactions  with  full  assurance  of  permanence  and  satis- 
faction. The  result  has  been  a steady  increase  in  gifts  and  donations 
from  private  sources  for  their  maintenance  anchsupport. 

Trust  funds  administered  by  the  institutions  consist  of  four  general 
classes— gifts  for  current  expenses,  gifts  for  capital  outlays,  perma- 
nent endowments,  and  annuity  funds.  With  the  exception  of  annuity 
funds,  data  on  the  amounts  of  the  various  private^ifts,  and  the 
values  of  permanent  endowments  have  been  presenter*  in  detail  by 
institutions  in  the  previous  discussions  dealing  with  income,  capital 
outlays,  and  properties.  Annuity  funds  are  trust  funds,  the  com- 
plete ownership  of  Avhich  will  come  to  the  institution  at  a future 
time,  the  income  in  the  meantime  being  paid  to  a beneficiary  desig- 
nated by  the  ddhor.^  According  to  the  reports  received  there  are 
eight  land-grant  colleges  having’  such  funds,  their  total  estimated 
value  being  $1,809,000.  Although  the  number  is  limited  in  most  of 
the  individual  institutions,  one  college  reports  as  muny  as  41  different  * 
annuity  funds. 

Control  of  the  trust  funds  including  permanent  endowments  is 
vested  in  the  governing  bodies  of  21  of  the  colleges.  In  10  others  ** 
the  State  governments  through  their  constituted  officers  administer 
them.  Where  the  boards  of  trustees  exercise  responsibility,  a com- 
mittee of  the  board  is  especially  empowered  to  invest  the  funds  in  12 
cases,  the  chief  business  officer  is  delegated  to  handle  the  investments  , 
with  the  approval  of  the  board  in  5,  and  the  board  assumes  complete 
jurisdiction  in  4.  Where  the  State  governments  have  retained  con- 
| trol  of  the  trust  funds,  the  State  treasurer  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  administering  them  in  6 institutions,  the  State  legislature  in  2,  the 
remmissioner  of  schools  and  public  lands  in  1,  and  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  investments  in  1. 
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In  the  administration  of  trust  funds,  particularly  permanent  en- 
dowments, the  most  vit^il  problem  is  the  sound  and  advantageous 
investment  of  the  funds.  High-class  and  long-time  securities  are 
preferable  to  nny  other  type.  In  the  ease  of  a number  of  the  institu- 
tions, however,  the  authorities  administering  the  4 endowments, 
j whether  they  be  officers  of  the  colleges  or  State. officials  are  restricted 
by  State  laws  in  the  investments  and,  therefore,  have  no  discretion. 
According  to  the  reports  received,  this  situation  is  applicable  to  eight 
colleges.  The  law  of  one  State  limits  the  investment  of  permanent 
endowment  funds  to  United  States  Government  bonds,  of  another 
to  municipal-bonds,  of  a third  to  Federal  and  State  bonds,  of  a fourth 
to  municipal  and  Government  bonds,  of  a fifth  to  first  mortgages  and 
bonds,  of  a sixth  to  first  mortgages  on  farm  lands,  of  a seventh  to 
municipal  school  district,  county,  or  State  bonds,  and  of  the  eighth 
to  first  mortgages  on  farm  lands  or  State,  county,  school,  and  munic- 
ipal bonds.  In  13  other  States  no  restrictions  whatever  are  imposed 
by  statute  on  the  administrators  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  invest 
the  funds  in  such  securities  as  they  may  select.  Eight  colleges  failed 
to  report  on  whether  restrictions  were  placed  by  law  on  the  invest- 
ment of  their  permanent  endowments.  The  classes  of  securities  in 
which  the  trust  funds  and  permanent  endowments  are  generally  in- 
vested include  mortgages,  bonds,  stocks,  and  real  estate,  although  a 
few  colleges  have  made  investments  in  certificates  of  deposit,  cash 
bank  deposits,  and  tax  certificates.  One  institution  reported  that  a 
minor  part  of  its  permanent  endowment  was  placed  out  at  call  loan. 
A tabulation  of  the  investment  of  the  trust  funds  and  permanent  en- 
dowments, showing  percentages  in  the  different  classes  of.  securities 
is  presented  in  Tuble  20.  The  data  are  bused  on  reports  of  the 
colleges, 
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Tabus  2 X).— Investment  of  immanent  endowment * and  trust  funds  of  land-grant 
colleges  sha icing  iicrccntages  in  different  classes  of  securities 
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Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Micliigiirf  State  < 'ollege 

University  of  Minnesota . . . 

Montana  State  College 

University  of  Nebraska.  . 


University  of  New  Hampshire 

Hutgers  University 

Cornell  University. 

.North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.. 
Ohio  State  University 
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There  nre  10  colleges  with  investments  in  mortgages.  Of  this 
• numher,  one  institution  1ms  all  of  its  trust  funds  in$5Skd  in  mort- 
gages. another  97  per  cent,  a third  80  per  rent,  and  aSfmirth  5*2  per 
‘cent.  Tilt*  proportion  in  the’ remainder  ranges  from  28  to  0.2  per 
cent.  By  far  the  great  majority  of  the  flinds'huve  been  invested  in 
bonds,  20  institutions  having  from  100  to  50  per  cent  and  8 less  than 
50  per  cent.  The  returns  show  10  colleges  with  100  per  cent  of  their 
trust  funds  invested  in  bonds,  3 from  00  to  100  per  cent,  2 from  80 
i ,to  9(T  jyer  cent,  3 from  70  to  80  per  cent,  1 from  GO  to  70  per  cent, 
and  3 from  50  to-GO  per  cent.  The  institutions  with  smaller  pro- 
portions of  bond  investments  include  1 with  46.3  per  cent,  1 with 
30.5  per  cent,  1 with  2G.8  per  cent,  2 between  1’4  and  15  per  cent, 
and  2 less  thnn»5  per  cent.  Only  10  colleges  have  invested  part  of 
their  trust  funds' in  stocks,  none  of  which  exceeds  a proportion  of 
53.1  per  cent  found  in  one  instance.  The  others  vary  from  40  per 
cent  to  2 per-cent,  there  feeing  2 with  percentages  between  80 
and  40,rl  between  20  and^30,  1 between  10  and  20,  and  4 less  than 
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10.  Investments  of  trust  funds  in  real  estate,  due  in  some  eases  to 
the^facr that  they  were  received  in  that  form  from  donors,' are  found 
in  7 institutions,  the  proportions  being  generally  small.  The  per- 
centage  in  2 colleges  was  between  80  and  40,  in  1 between  20  and 
30,  and  in  4 less  than  10.  Trust  funds  in  nine  cases  have  been 
invested  in  other  revenue-producing  sources,  such  as  certificates  of 
deposit,  cash  bank  deposits,- tax  certificates,  and  cull  loans.  One 
■institution  has  placed  85.1  per  cent  in  this  class  of  investment  and 
2 others  between  20  and  21  per  cent,  while  the  proportions  of  the 
0 others  vary  from  10.4  down  to  1 per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  tfie  number  of  donations  and 
private  gifts  made  to  the  land-grant  colleges  from  private  sources 
for  current  expenses,  capital  outlays,  trust  funds,  and  permanent 
endowments,  few  ofjhe  land-grant  colleges  have  formulated  well- 
orgumzed  plans  for  their  encouragement.  Six  colleges  report  that 
legular  campaigns  are  conducted  among  their  alumni  to  secure 
gifts  while  three  others  concentrate  their  efforts  on  prominent  and 
, leading  citizens.  Two  institutions  devote  their  energies  to  securing 
gifts  from  organizations.  b 

,■  * Rotary  or  Revolving  Funds 

► The  financial  and  business  operation  of  certain  self-supporting  en- 
terprises is  greatly  facilitated  by  means  of  rotary  or  revolving  funds. 
The  cash  income  of  such  enterprises  should  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expense  of  maintenance  and  operation.  In- the  event  of  a net 
profit  accruing,  the  surplus  should  either  be  used  to  extend  the  plant 
and  improve  the  service  or  be  turned  into  the  institutional  funds 
as  a resource  in  the  annual  budget.  The  different  types  of  enter- 
prises conducted  through  rotary  or  revolving  .funds' ai$  residence 
and  dining  halls,  intercollegiate  athletics,  hospitals  and  infirmaries, 
book  stores,  laundries,  printing  shops,  and  similar  services,  which  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  another  part  of  the  report. 

Of  the  44  colleges  submitting  reports,  rotary  or  revolving  funds 
are  operated  in  30.  Fourteen  institutions  report  that  none  is  con- 
ducted. The  establishment  of  rotary  or  revolving  funds  hiis  been 
authorized  by  the  State  legislature  in  the  case  of  8 institutions  and  by 
action  of  the  governing  bodies  in  2fi.  general  supervision  and  con- 
trol over  them  should  be  vested  in  the  chief  business  officer.  * This 
practice  is  followed  in  18  cases.  The  governing  board,  however,  c.\ 
ercises  direct  administrative  supervision  in  one  college  and  the  presi- 
dent in  five.  Six  colleges  did  not  report  on  the  officer  'controlling 
■ rotary  or  revolving  funds. 
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If  this  type  of  enterprises  is  to  be  operated,  it  is  important  that 
tlu*  handling  of  business  urn!  financial  details  should  not  be  segre- 
gated from  the  regular  institutional  organization.  Collections,  pur- 
chasing, payment  of  hills,  and  accounting  should  be  handled  through 
the  regular  channels.  .Receipts  should  be  deposited  in  the  institu- 
tional treasury.  It  is  found  that  the  funds  are  managed  on  this 
basis  in  most  of  the  colleges,  although  in  eight  cases  the  receipts 
are  deposited  with  the  State  t treasurer  and  in  two*others  with  a 
local  bank.  i 

I 
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Chapter  IV.  Business  Management,  Financial  Methods, 
and  Accounting  Systems 


Durj 


has  .made 


jjngthe  past  15  years  business  management  in  higher  education 
de  rapid  progress.  Educational  programs  are  generally  ex- 
in a financial  way  in  an  annual  internal  budget;  the  econo- 
md  financial  control  of -centralized  purchasing  are  becoming 
generally  realized ; and  accounting  records  of  assets,  liabilities,  im 
come,  and  expenditures  are  being  deyised  and  installed.  These 
instruments  of  management  are  not  only  present  in  form  in  many  of 
the  land-grant  institutions  but  they  are  used  to  further  the  educa- 
tional program.  » 

The  budget  plan,  the  plan  of  centralized  purchasing,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  accounting  have  been  developed,  however,  not  so  much  “ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  particular  institution  ” as  according  to 
the.  views  of  the  particular  individual  or  individuals  responsible  for 
, them.  There  may  not  exist  one  best  wray,  but  the  present  diversity 
of  practice  in  these  fields  can  not  be  defended  on  the  basis  of  par- 
ticular institutional  needs  or  on  the  basis  of  die  best  methods. 
Whether  they  can  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  the  many  different 
accounting  methods,  systems,  accounts,  and  reports  make  an  intelli- 
gent comparison  of  the  activities*of  (he  several  institutions  a prac- 
tical impossibility.  Comparative  statistical  data  of  teaching  costs, 
for  example,  compiled  from  the  presenUaccounts  of  these  institutions 
.would  be  without  significance  and  even  harmful  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  ignorant  of  the  dissimilarity  <>f  practice. 

It  is  for  the  reason  cited  that  this  report  will  be  confined  largely 
to  a discussion  of  the  better  practices  in  business  organization  and 
methods  revealed  by  the  survey.  This  discussion  will  cover  the 
preparation  and  administration  of  the  annual  internal  budget,  the 
accounting  jgystem  in  all  its  phases,  the  necessity,  of  audits  both  ex- 
ternal  and  internal,  the  requirements  of  a good  financial  report,  and 
the  advamages  of  centralized  purchasing,  of  a central  employment 
bureau,  and  of  controlling  property  by  annual  inventories.  • 

^ ’ Annual  Budget 

The  annual  institutional  budget  has  as  its  objective  a distribution 
of  available  funds  designed  tb  further  in  an  equitable  and  orderly 
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manner  the  educational  program  of  the  year.  Its  preparation  re- 
quires an  examination  of  past  expenditures,  revision  in  the  light  of 
the  program  for  the  new  year,  and  usually  some  redistribution  be- 
tween departments  to  conform  with  the  reh*4j}'e  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed by  them.  A proper  administration  of  the  budget  which  has 
n*  its  basic  principle  that  no  obligations  may  be  incurred  against 
institutional  funds  without  prior  administrative  authority  renders 
unlikely  the  closing  of  the  year  with  a deficit.  Too  many  budgets 
are  painstakingly  prepared,  only  to  be  forgotten  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  A budget  prepared  but  not  carefully  followed 
might  almost  as  well  have  not  been  prepared. 

If  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  expected  the  budget  must  include 
all  activities  the  funds  of  which  are  handled  through  institutional 
channels.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  budget  merely  the 
academic  activities  or  that  part  which  is  paid  from  State  or  Federal 
funds.  All  funds,  including  service  enterprises  and  trust  funds, 
should  appear  in  the  financial  program.  The  governing  board  and 
the  institutional  administration  should  have  a comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  every  please  of  activity  to  be  undertaken.  Much  valuable 
time  must  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  budget,  but  time 
thus  spent  is  well  utilized  if  the  work  is  thoroughly  done. 

The  budget  should  be  divided  according  to  the  major  divisions 
of  the  institution.  These  are  commonly  administration,  library, 
instruction  and  research,  physical  plunt,  service  enterprises,  and 
trust  funds.  The  budget  should  further  follow  the  organization 
lines  of  the  institution.  Administration  should  be  divided  by  the 
budget  into  its  several  offices  and  depart ments;  instruction  and  re- 
search should  be  divided  into  the  several  colleges  and  the  colleges 
■into  departments;  and  the  physical  plant  should  be  divided  into 
administration,  maintenance  of  buildings,  maintenance  of  grounds, 
heating-plant  operation,  telephone  service,  watchman  service  and 
other  major  activities.  Some  institutions  even  budget  maintenance 
of.  buildings  by  the  separate  buildings.  The  several  trustyunds 
should  be  separately  shown  and  the  service-  enterprises  should  be 
individually  listed. 

It  thus  appears  that,  although  the  budget  may  sumnuirize  by  col- 
leges and  major  divisions,  the  budget  unit  is  the  department,  office, 
trust  fipid,  enterprise,  and  the  like.  The  next  question  is  what  de- 
tail should  appear  for  each  department  or  office.  More  than  half, 
usually  about  00  per  cent,  of  the  expenditures  for  higher  education 
goes  for  salaries,  regular  and  temporary.  Salaries,  therefore,  should 
be  given  prominent  position.  It  is  customary  to  list  under  each  de- 
partment the  individual  positions  and  such  Information  relative  to 
each  as  name  of  incumbent,  length  and  class  of  appointment,  per- 
quisites, and  vacation,  if  any,  and  the  total  salary  distributed  to'  the 
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*se\eral  funds  if  more  than  one.  Temporary  assistance  is  usually 
allotted  in  lump  sum,  there  being  separate  allotments  for  research 
instructional,  clerical,  or  service  staff  temporary  help.  Funds  al- 
lotted  tl»e  departments  for  supplies  and  expense  may  he  in  lump  sum 
or  subdivided  and  may  be  combined  with  those  for  equipment  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  funds  allotted.  Items  of  expense  or  equip- 
ment which  are  unusual  nnd  xvill  not  be  needed  for  the  following 
year  should  be  so  set  out  that  they  will  not,  be  overlooked  when  the 
next  budget  is  prepared.  This  applies  particularly  to  extraordinary 
repairs  and  capital  additions  in  the  physieabplnnt,  budget. 

So  far  as  it  Ls  possible  to  determine  all  income  of  instructional' 
and  research  departments  should  be  estimated  amHneluded  in  .the 
budget.  A budget  without  these  departmental  sources  of  income 
not  only  is  incomplete  hut  fails  to  specify  how  such  income 
. shal  be  spent.  The  budget  of  a department  based  on  both  general 
funds  and  its  own  income  should  indicate  the  amount  from  euch 
source  and  how  it  is  to  be  spent.  Service  enterprises  operating  on 
their  own  income  alone  should  be  budgeted  and  all  income  expected 
need  not  be  allotted  for  expenditure.  It  may  be  desirable  to  build 
n reserve  or  start  another  enterprise  of  the  same  general  character 

Reports  disclose  that'40  out  of  the  42  institutions  reporting  operate 
on  an  internal  budget  The  institutions  which  have  not  adopted  a 
budget  system  are  the  Louisiana  State.*University  and  the  Rhode 
Island  State  College.  Three  institutions  operate  on  a biennial  in- 
stead of  an  annual' budget. 

Since  the  general  set-up  of  a budget  indicates  somewhat  the  plan 
ef  operation  and  gives  some  idea  whether  the  budget  system  is  well 
divided  and  well  administered,  an  effort  was  ;na<le  to  secure  from 

* each  institution  an  outline  of  its  budget  classifications.  While 
many  of  the  segregations  are  similar,  the  reports  indicate  n wido 
•disparity  in  the  items  into  which  the  budget  is  divided.  This  is 
perhaps  one* reason  for  the  dissimilarity  of  practices  and  confusion 
VJt  methods  in  land-grant'  college  financial  administration. 

It  was  found. that  of  the  40  institutions  operating  oft  an  internal 
budget,  there  are  only  2T  which  use  the  division  or  heading  of 
personal  service  in  swy-egating  their  expenditures.  The  remaining 
universities  and  colleges  have  substituted  such  terms  as  administra- 
tion, salaries  and  wages,  general  instruction,  academio,  instructional, 
and  research,  which  either  do  notjjnclude  all  expenditures  for  per- 
sonal service  or  comprise,  ill*  some  instances,  items  of  expense  not 
generally  classified  as  personal  service.  In  the  case  of  the  division 
of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  physical  plant,  more  uniformity 
. is  found,  34  institutions  segregating  expenditures  under  this  heading 
in  their  budgets.  The  colleges  adopting  a different  classification 
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place  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  plant  under  such 
items  as  repairs  and  replacements,  upkeep,  wages  and  operation, 
labor,  and  similar  divisions.  There  are  29  institutions  which  have 
adopted  ‘‘Current  expenses"  as  a division  in  their  budget  while  in 
other  cases  expenditures  of  this  character  are  classified  under  a 
variety  of  headings,  including  supplies,  general  expense,  sundry,  and 
miscellany. 

Similarly  it  is  found  that  the  budget  of  but  30  institutions  make 
a distinct  segregation  of  the  item  of  “equipment,”  the  expenditures 
made  by  the  remainder  being  placed  under  academic  expenses” 
in  some  instances,  under  “instructional  costs”  in  others,  and  under 
u upkeep  of  plant  " in  several  additional  cases.  As  a general  service  ^ 
brunch  of  the  institution  it  is  important  that  the  library,  includin'1” 
cxiH-mlitures  for  books  and  periodicals,  appear  as  a separate  depart- 
ment in  the  budget.  Thirty-two  institutions  have,  segregated  the 
librsrrv  under  a single  general  item.  In  other  cases,  the  library 
expenditures  are  found  among  other  classifications  of  expendi- 
tures including  “academic  salaries  and  expenses,”  “instructions 
and  research.”  “Capital  -outlay”  is  given  as  a classification 
heading  in  the  budgets  of  25  institutions  of  which  20  have  subclassi- 
fications for  lands,  25  for  buildings,  and  12  for  other  capital  outlays, 

Mich  as  roads  and  similar  major  improvements.  Capital  outlay  is 
omitted  from  some  of  the  budgets  because  these  expenditures  repre- 
sent special  appropriations  made  by  the  State  legislature. 

It  is  evident  from  this  brief  presentation  that  the  budgets  of 
many  of  the  land-grant  colleges  are  at  wide' variance.  This  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  failure  of  the  administration  to  harmonize  budget 
classifications  with  accounting  classifications.  The  result  is  that 
two  systems  of  handling  financial  records  are  operated  in  the 
same  institution,  a situation  causing  duplication  of  effort,  wasted 
energy,  and  unnecessary  labor.  Another  disadvantage  is  the  fact 
that  any  attempt  to*  collect  accurate  data  on  the  cost  of  different 
functions  and  activities  from  the  entire  ground  institutions  is  a 
futile  undertaking.^  The  overlapping  bf  items  of  expenditures  in 
the  various  accounts  prevents  any  comprehensive  compilation. 
Notwithstanding  tire  situation  just  described,  the  infernal  opera- 
tions of  the  budget  have  been  placed  on  a satisfactory  basis  in 
many  institutions.  The  organizations  submitting  .estimates  v and  * 
receiving  appropriations  under  the  budget  are  made  up  of  func- 
tional units  in  most  of  the  institutions,  such  as  the  college,  school, 
experiment  station,  extension  service,  or  other  coordinate  service. 

The  annual  budget,  of  course,  coincides  with  the  fiscal  year  but 
the  land-grant  institutions  do  not  have  a uniform  fiscal  year.  -This  . 
difference  is  primarily  due  to  the  varied  practice  of  States  for  the 
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lund-grant  institution  must  follow  the  State  fiscal  year.  There 
are  27  institutions  with  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1*  2 
September  1;  2,  October  1;  1,  June  1;  1,  March  1;  and  1 
December  1.  The  University  of  Illinois  with  a fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  makes  its  expense  budget  become  effective  July  1 and  the 
salary  budget  on  September  1.  The  need  for  such  an  extraordinarv 
budget  plan  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  Of  the  colleges  operating 
their  budgets  on  a biennal  basis,  two  begin  on  January  1 and  one 
on  July  1.  One  university  reported  that  its  budget  becomes  effec- 
tive when  the  money  is  appropriated.  • 

The  date  of  completion  of  the  annual  budget  is  important.  In 
order  that  the  new  budget  may  take  full  advantage  of  the  current 
year’s  experience  it  is  desirable  that  the  date, of  its  completion  be 
as  near  the  end  of  the  current  year  as  i>o.ssible.  It  must,  however, 
lie  early  enough  to  permit  employment  of  teachers  for  the  next 
academic  year.  Institutions  with  a fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 
usually  have  their  budgets  completed  by  June  1 and  are  filling  vacan- 
cies for  the  coining  fall.  It  therefore  behooves  institutions  with 
fiscal  years  beginning  later  than  July  1 to  complete  their  budgets 
more  than  a month  before  the  beginning  of  their  fiscal  years  if  they 
expect  to  compete  on  even  terms  for  the  available  teaching  talent. 
Arnongthe  land-grant  institutions,  10  adopt  their  budgets  one  month 
before  the  beginning  of  their  fiscal  years,  2 one  and  one-half  months 
before,  11  two  months,  1 two  and  one-half  months,  11  three  months, 
1 four  months,  and  1 six  months.  It  is  apparent  that  some  are  com- 
pleting too  early  and  some  too  late. 

The  first  step  in  the  making  of  a budget  is  the  determination  of 
the  available  income.  The  land-grant  colleges  receive  annual  or 
biennial  appropriations  for  their  support  from  State  legislatures, 
and  there  are  other  sources  of  income,  such  as  student  fees,  depart- 
mental sales,  and  service  enterprise  and  trust  fund  income,  which 
are  not  definitely  known  in  advance.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
an  estimate  be  made  of  this  class  of  income.  Much  of  the  success  of 
budget  administration  depends  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  this 
income  has  been  estimated.  Because  of  his  complete  knowledge  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  institution  and  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  eveiy  detail  of  business  operation,  the  business  officer  is,  un- 
doubtedly, best  qualified  to  make  this  estimate.  An  examination  of 
the  returns  on  this  subject  reveals  the  fact  that  the  chief  business 
officer  makes  the  estimate  in  26  universities  and  colleges,  but  in  the 
remainder  this  function  has  been  assigned  to  other  officials.  The 
president  determines  the  budget  income  in  six  institutions.  In  one 
university  it  is  estimated  jointly  by  the  president,  business  manager, 
Hnd  the  State  tax  commissioner.  Another  institution  reported  that 
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the  income  is  determined  by  the  accountant  and  in  the  case  of  another 
the  heads  of  departments  estimate  the  income  from  revolving  funds, 
which  added  to  the  State  appropriates  make  up  the  total  budget 
income.  Four  universities  made  returns  to  the  effect  that  the  income 
is  determined  entirely  by  legislative  appropriations,  an  unusual  sit- 
uation in  view  of  the  fact  that  institutional  revenues  should  not  be 
* omitted  from  consideration  in  any  well-organized  budget  system. 
One  institution  supported  by  a millage  tax  bases  its  budget  income 
on  an  estimate  of  the  previous  year’s  receipts  from  this  source. 

The  procedure  followed  in  the  compilation  of  the  budget  is  of 
importance  if  the  administration  of  the  budget  is  to  be  successful. 
The  department  heads  and  deans  who  must  operate  under  the  budget 
and  the  business  officer  who  must  administer  it  should  play  important 
parts  in  its  preparation.  The  department  head  should  initiate  his 
own  budget  requests  and  the  deair  should  coordinate  and  revise  the 
budgets  of  his  departments  so  that  the  whole  presents  a well-balanced 
financial  plan  for  the  operation  of  his  college.  The  departmental 
budgets  revised  and  coordinated  by  the  dean  and  representing  the^ 
l>est  judgment  of  all  concerned  should  be  forwarded  to  the  business 
bffice.  The  business  office  and  the  president’s  office  should,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  several  deans,  mold  the  requests  into  a financial 
program  for  the  institution.  In  this  review  of  college  and  depart- 
mental requests,  the  president’s  office  should  concern  itself  chiefly 
with  the  instructional  salaries  and  the  business  office  with  the  clerical 
staff  and  allotments  for  supplies,  expense,  and  equipment.  . 

Reports  received  by  the  survey  indicate  that  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments in  30  institutions  follow  the  logical  procedure  of  submit- 
ting their  budget  estimates  to  the  deans  or  directors  of  the  divisional 
organizations.  But  in  two  instances,  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  and  the  University  of  Vermont,  the  unusual  procedure  is  found 
of  having  the  department  heads  present  the  estimatjp  direct  to  the- 
business  officer,  the  deans  or  directors  apparently  being  given  no 
voice  in  the  preparation  of  the  budgets  for  their  divisions.  A more 
anomalous  situation  is  disclosed  in  six  other  universities  and  colleges 
where  the  budget  estimates  of  the  heads  of  departments  are  submitted 
to  the  chief  executive,  neither  the  deans  nor  the  business  officer  having 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  their  compilation.  The  institutions 
adopting  this- procedure  are  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural  College, 
University  of  Hawaii,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  and  Montana  State  College. 

Various  other  inconsistencies  are  likewise  found  in  the  handling 
of  the  budget  estimates  in  the  colleges  after  they  have  reached  the 
offices  of  the  deans  or  directors  from  the  department  heads.  The 
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returns  reveal  that  in  17  institutions  the  deans  submit  their  Bud«t 
estimates  to  the  business  officers,  while  in  20  other  cases  they  are  sent 
to  the  president  without  the  business  officer  reviewing  them  In  a 
number  of  these  cases,  however,  the  advantages  of  a review ’bv  the 
business  officer  is  not  wholly  overlooked,  since  the  president  forwards 
the  estimates  submitted  to  him  by  the  deans  and  directors  back  to  the 
business  officer  for  preparation  of  the  budget.  That  this  is  the  case 
^ evidenced  by. the  fact  that  the  reports  show  that  in  33  institutions 
the  business  officer  completes  the  budget  and  presents  it  to  the  chief 
executrve.  In  the  final  step  the  president  submits  the  bhdget  to  the 
entire  governing  body  in  21  institutions  and  to  a committee  of  the 
governing  board  m 15.  No  information  was  furnished  regarding  the 
lines  of  procedure  for  handling  the  budget  by  four  institutions. 

An  advantageous  arrangement  in  budget-making  is  to  make  tenta- 
tive  lump-sum  allotments  to  the  various  divisional  organizations  of 
the  institution  before  the  detailed  work  on  the  budget  is  started.  Bv 
t ns  system  deans  and  directors  are  given  a conception  of  the  prob- 
able appropriations  for  their  divisions  and  are  enabled  to  compile 
their  total  estimates  to  correspond  in  a measure  with  them.  Such 
tentative  allotments  avoid  the  necessity  of  wholesale  slushing  and 
cutting  down  of  divisional  estimates  in  the  final  completion  of  the 
budget.  It  is  im|X)rtant  in  this  connection  that  this  tentative  allot- 
ment be  Wised  on  known  needs  and  be  not  an  allocation  of  new 
additional  funds  on-  the.  same  relative  basis  as  old  funds.  Reports 
of  the  universities  and  colleges  indicate  that  in  only  15  institutions 
is  the  plan  followed.  Of  this  number  the  tentative  lump-sum  allot- 
ments are  made  by  the  president  in  14  and  by  the  governing  board 
m 1.  All  of  the  land-grunt  institutions  might  simplify  their  budget 
preparation  difficulties  by  fliis  device. 

One  of  the  major  questions  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the 
budget  is  toe  determination  of  the  validity  of  requests  for  additional 
personnel  and  salary  increases.  The  survey  made  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  methods  employed  by  the  different  institutions  in  this 
phase  of  budget-making.  In  the  presentation  of  requests  for  addi- 
tional personnel,  validity  is  determined  in  11  institutions  on  the 
basis  of  the  reports  of  deans,  heads  of  departments,  and  other 
organization  chiefs.  A different  situation  exists  in  the  remaining 
institutions.  Their  returns  show  that  such  requests  must  be  sup- 
ported by  statistical  and  detailed  data  on  increased  enrollment,  teach- 
ing loads  and  schedules,  and  additional  service.  There  are  13  insti- 
tutions which  base  the  validity  of  the  requests  for  additional  per 
sonnel  exclusively  on  increased  enrollment  or  registration,  10  on 
teaching-loads  and  schedules  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  3 on  addi- 
tional  service  proposed  for  the  division.  It  is  evident  that  all  these 
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methods  have  merit.  If  increases  are  to  be  made  in  the  personnel 
they  should  be  based  on  specific  and  detailed  data  showing  larger 
registration  of  students,  increased  teaching  loads,  new  courses  of 
instruction,  and  new  research  projects^  rather  than  on  general  and 
oftentimes  prejudiced  reports  of  organization  heads. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  in  analyzing  the  informa- 
tion submitted  concerning  the  methods  of  determining  the  validity 
of  budget  requests  for  increases  in  salaries.  In  some  cases  the  re- 
turns were  confusing.  The  general  practice  in  14  institutions  seems 
to  be  to  base  justifications  f^r  salary  increases  upon  direct  recom- 
mendations of  the  deans  and  departments  heads.  The  budgets  of  16 
other  universifies  and  colleges  require  evidence  of^  effective  past 
service,  of  improved  teaching  ability,  and  increased  efficiency.  Serv- 
ice records  covering  previous  training,  experience,  and  other  quali- 
fications are  also  employed.  Validity  of  requests  for  salary  in- 
creases in  three  institutions  is  determined  entirely  by  definite  reports 
of  teaching  efficiency  while  in  four  others  the  salaries  paid  the  same 
rank  and  grade  in  other  institutions  has  an  important  bearing.  In 
a number  of  universities  and  colleges  there  are  fixed  salary  scales, 
which  eliminate  the  necessity  of  supporting  or  justifying  salary  in- 
creases in  budget  estimates.  One  institution  reported  that  its  re- 
trenchment policy  precluded  any  salary  increases. 

A budget  consists  of  estimates  of  income  and  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures and  since  the  estimated  income  may  not  be  realized  and  the 
estimates  of  expenditures  may  not  be  adequate  for  some  unusual 
expense,  some  percentage  of  the  income  should  be  set  aside  in  an 
institutional  reserve  for  emergency  purposes.  Twenty-one  of  the  40 
land-grant  colleges  operating  on  a budget  system  provide  a reserve 
sum.  In  the  others  no  provision  is  regularly  made  for  emergency 
needs.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  institutions  to  set  aside  a fixed 
sum  as  an  emergency  fund  in  the  budget,  one  reporting  that  $10,000 
is  reserved,  another  $25,000,  a third  from  $20,000  to  $40,000,  and  a 
fourth  $100,000.  In  the  remainder  a certain  percentage  of  the  entire 
available  income  is  set  aside.  A number  of  institutions  failed  to 
specify  the  exact  percentages,  but  in  the  12  reporting  the  percent- 
ages range  from  1 to  6 in  all  the  cases  except  one  which  maintains 
a budget  reserve  of  20  per  cent,  an  excessively  high  percentage 
difficult  to  justify. 

Norgeneral  changes  should  be  made  in  allotments  after  the  budget 
is  officially  adopted  although  some  flexibility  is  necessary  and  minor 
changes  within  departments  should  be  permitted  with  the  approval 
of  the  business  officer  and  in  some  cases  of  the  president.  A review 
of  the  returns  indicates  that  most  of  the  institutions  have  adopted 
stringent  regulations  governing  changes  in  the  budget.  One  institi^- 
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tion  lays  down  these  rules  relative  to  changes  or  transfers  in  the 
budget:  Transfers  may  be  made  between  instructional  pay-roll 
items;  between  labor  or  service  pay-roll  items;  between  clerical 
pay-roll  items;  between  supplies,  expense,  and  equipment  budgets 
and  labor  and  clerical  pay-roll  items  where  work,  budgeted  for  con- 
tract, is  to  be  done  by  university  employees  or  vice  versa ; and  from 
supplies  and  expense  budgets  to  equipment  budgets.  No  other  trans- 
fers are  allowed  except  under  unusual  circumstances  and  then  only 
on  receipt  of  full  information  of  the  necessity.  Two  universities 
reported  that  no  changes  are  permitted.  Another  college  sanctions 
changes  only  in  case  of  errors  in  figures.  At  one  institution  the 
approval  of  the  State  comptroller  js  required  to  change  the  budget 
while  the  authority  of  the  governor  must  be  obtained  to  revise  cer- 
tain items  in  the  case  of  a fourth  university.  In  the  others  the 
authority  for  changes  in  the  budget  is  vested  in  the  board  of  trustees 
at  15  institutions,  in  a committee  of  the  governing  body  at  8,  and  in 
the  president  at  9.  There  are  three  universities  which  permit  the 
chief  business  officer  to  make  adjustments  in  budget  expenditures 
for  equipment  and  current  expenses. 

Due  to  resignations,  appointments,  changes  in  titles  and  salaries 
of  members  of  the  staff  occurring  during  the  course  of  a year  & 
limited  amount  of  flexibility  in  the.  budget  is  essential.  Such 
changes,  however,  are  of  a routine  nature  and  little  difficulty  should 
be  encountered  in  handling  them  without  any  radical  revisions  of  the  . 
budget.  The  returns  show  that  there  were  1,428  resignations,  2,970v 
appointments,  666  changes  in  title,  and  2,654  salary  changes,  making'*' 
a total, of  7,718  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1928  in  27  of  the  institutions. 
The  other  13  universities  and  colleges  reported  that  no  changes  of 
this  character  were  recorded.  Institutions  having  the  largest  number 
were  the  University  of  Minnesota  with  2,753,  Ohio  State  With  1,173 
and  Iowa  State  College  with  621.  The  large  number  of  changes  at 
Minnesota  is  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  it  budgets  individual 
positions  and  budgets  supplies  closely,  and  consequently  this  number 
of  tansfers  represents  not  more  major  changes  but  a more  careful 
budget  administration.  The  Connecticut  Agricultural  college  and 
the  Montana  State  College  had  the  smallest  flumber  of  budget 
changes,  the  amount  being  six  each. 


Accounting 

Cognizance  of  the  type  of  organization  to  be  served  ’ essential  in 
the  development  of  every  system  of  accounting.  The  accounting 
system  of  the  land-grant  institution,  therefore,  rrfUst  be  planned  to 
conform  to  its  particular  nature,  to  its  objectives,  and  to  the  scope  of 
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its  activities.  Being  publicly  supported,  the  land-grant  institution 
is  necessarily  a trusteeship.  Its  funds  must  be  accounted  for  in 
accordance  with  their  purposes  and  limitations.  It  is  not  concerned 
in  the  accumulation  of  profits,  such  as  a private  business  enterprise, 
but  must  limit  its  expenditures  to  its  available  resources.  To 
accomplish  this  result,  budgetary  accounts  must  be  maintained. 

Because  of  the  organization  of  land-grant  institutions  into  major 
divisions,  different  subject-matter  departments,  and  other  functional 
services,  an  adequate  system  must  also  include  a wide  variety  of 
accounts  ancB  funds.  Sufficient  classification  must  be  provided  for 
the  entry  of  a multitude  of  separate  transactions.  Several  institu- 
tions reported  that-they  have  adopted  a simple  accounting  system, 
but  the  very  nature  of  the  higher  educational  institution,  the  wide 
scope  of  its  activities,  and  the  complicated  business  procedures  make 
it  inevitable  that  the  financial  recording  shall  be  more  or  less  in- 
volved. Too  much  simplicity  is  certain  to  result, in  incompleteness 
and  inefficiency.  The  fundamentals  of  an  ad«juate  accounting 
system  for  the  land-grant  college  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

A general  ledger  control  of  nil  accounts  and  transactions. 

The  general  ledger  should  be  subdivided  Into  separately  balanced  groups  of 
accounts  for  funds  and  also  of  accounts  distinct  In  type,  such  as  “ current  funds," 
“endowment  fynds,"  and  “ plant  assets  and  liabilities." 

Budgetary  accounts  for  both  Income  and  expenditures  with  general  ledger 
control,  the  accounts  taking  the  form  of  “estimated  Income"  and  "appropria- 
tion accounts." 

.j/Entry  of  all  obligations  when  made,  whether  In  the  form  of  orders  or 
other  obligations,  these  transactions  to  be  entered  bb  encumbrances  against* 
appropriations. 

Classification  of  income  or  receipts  by  fuftds  and  source. 

Classification  of  expenditures  by  fund,  department;. activity,  character,  and 
object.  . 

General  ledger  control  accounts  of  all  property  values  to  be  supported  by 
detnlled  perpetual  Inventories.  ^ 

Suitable  accounting  of  all  trust  funds  showing  at  all  times  their  indlvudual 
identity  and  position. 

The  institutions  were  requested  to  submit  a succinct  outline  of  their 
accounting  systems.  The  returns  in  most  instances  were  unsatisfac- 
tory, making  it  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  all  of  the  essentials  just 
presented  are  included  in  their  systems.  Thirteen  of  the  colleges 
failed  to  submit  outlines.  One  university  reported  that  its  account- 
ing systfem  is  not  organized  and  another  that  it  is  a part  of  the  $tate 
accounting  system.  T^he  outlines  of  21  institutions  showed  that  a 
general  ledger  control  of  all  accounts  and  transactions  is  maintained. 
Twenty  of  the  institutions  reported  that  their  general  ledger  is  sub- 
divided into  separately  balanced  groups  of  accounts  of  funds  and  also 
of  accounts  distinct  in  type.  There  are  22  institutions  where  the 
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outline  indicates  that  budgetary  accounts  for  both  income  and  ex- 
penditure with  general  ledger  control  are  kept  and  22  where  all 
obligations,  whether  in  the.  form  of  orders  or  contracts,  are  entered 
as  encumbrances  against  divisional  or  departmental  appropriations. 
The  accounting  systems  of  only  13  institutions  make  provisions  for 
accounts  covering  trust  and  endowment  funds,  the  remainder  ap- 
parently having  no  such  funds. 

Whether  adequate  classifications  to  show  income,  expenditures,  and 
property  values  are  included  in  the  accounting  systems  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  could  not  be  learned  from  the  outlines  sub- 
mitted because  of  their  incompleteness.  The  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancemdht  of  Teaching  conducted* a study  for  the  im- 
provement of  accounting  methods  in  higher  educational  institutions 
in  1910,  however,  and  compiled  forms  necessitating  the  keeping  of 
accounts  and  books  according  to  specified  classifications  covering  in- 
come, expenditures,  and  property  values.  Returns  on  the  use  of  the 
so-called  “ Carnegie  forms  ” show  that  only  11  land-grant  colleges 
have  adopted  them,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  uniformity  is  generally  lacking  in  the  practices  in  use.  That  a 
large  number  of  the  institutions  are  able  to  furnish  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  income  and  expenditure  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  uniformity  as  between  institutions  is  disclosed  by  the  returns  in 
another  part  of  the  report. 

The  accounts  covering  the  income  of  land-grant  colleges  should  be 
segregated  under  six  general  headings— Federal,  State,  student  fees, 
institutional  activities,  gifts,  and  earnings  of  funds.  Each  of  these 
items  should  be  further  subdivided  on  the  basis  of  specific  sources 
from  which  the  income  is  derived  or  specific  purposess  for  which  it 
is  available.  As  a criterion  of  whether  such  accounts  are  kept,  actual 
figures  on  the  income  classified  according  to  these  general  headings 
were  requested  from  the  institutions  for  a series  of  specified  years. 
Out  of  the  44  universities  and  colleges  making  returns,  29  were  able 
to  report  their  income  for  1910,  34  for  1915,  36  for  1920,  39  for  1925, 
and  40  for  1928.  The  institutions  unable  to  supply  their  income 
figures  under  these  general  items  in  the  various  years  explaiifel  in 
most  instances  that  the  data  were  not  available.  Two  universities 
made  no  report  on  any  of  the  headings.  Further  figures  on  the 
subdivisions  of  income  were  so  confused  that  it  was  not  feasible  to 
make  an  appraisal  of  whether  detailed  classifications  are  utilized 
in  many  of  the  institutions.  In  the  case  of  the  general  item  of 
institutional  income  from  State  appropriations  subdivided  into  the 
items  of  operating  expenses,  including  salaries,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, ahd  capital  outlays,  only  *32  universities  and  colleges  were  able 
■to  supply  the  figures  in  segregated  form.  S 
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Similarly,  an  appraisal  was  made  of  the  classifications  and  head- 
mgs  under  which  the  different  items  of  expenditure  are  kept  by  the 
different  institutions.  As  already  indicated,  an  essential  to  an  ade- 
quate and  complete  system  is  that  the  expenditures  be  divided  by 
fund,  department,  activity,  character,  and  object  Many  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  Have  installed  systems  covering  a part  of  these 
items,  but  in  only  a limited  number  of  cases  are  all  the  classifications 
included.  The  classification  of  expenditures  should  further  provide 
for  a variety  of  subdivisions.  In  the  survey  blanks  were  presented 
a series  of  subdivisions  which  included  administration ; departments 
of  instruction;  librffry;  research  and  bureaus;  physical  plant;  agri- 
cultural extension;  general  extension;  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion; engineering  experiment  station;  dormitories  and  dining  halls; 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  student  health ; scholarships,  student  aid, 
and  prizes;  service  enterprises;  athletics;  lands;  new  buildings ; addi- 
tions to  buildings;  other  major  capital  outlay  items;  and  miscellane- 
ous expenditures.  To  obtain  a conception  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
accounting  systems,  the  institutions  were  asked  to  furnish  figures 
under  the  different  headings  for  five  designated  years.  The  figures 
were  supplied  for  each  separate  item  by  19  institutions  for  1910,  by 
24  for  1915.  by  30  for  1920,  by  35  for  1925,  and  by  37  for  1928.  The 
question  of  whether  general  ledger  control  of  all  property  values  sup- 
ported by  detailed  perpetual  inventories  is  maintained  in  the  account- 
ing systems  of  the  institutions  wall  be  discussed  under 'the  subject  of 
inventories.  j 

The  ability  to  produce  a balance  sheet  showing  the  financial  con- 
dition of  a business  is  the  first  and  foremost  requirement  of  any 
accounting  system.  No  institution  should  neglect  this  important 
phase  of  its  financial  records,  which  involves  the  vital  question  of 
assets  and  liabilities.  Yet  only  a total  of  27  land-grant  colleges  were 
able  to  fulfill  the  request  made  by  the  survey  for  the  submission  of 
a balance  sheet  as  of  June  30, 1928.  Of- this  number,  12  of  the  bal- 
ance sheets  were  in  excellent  form.  The  sheets  submitted  by  15  other 
institutions  indicated  that  the  accounting  systems  provided  for  keep- 
ing general  balanced  accounts,  but  the  forms  were  below  standard. 
Five  colleges  presented  statements  which  were  not  recognizable  as 
balance  sheets.  In  12  institutions  that  did  not  comply  with  the 
request,  the  systems  apparently  did  not  permit  the  compilation  of 
statements  showing  assets  and  liabilities  on  a given  date. 

Another  factor  in  business  procedure  having  a ‘bearing  on  book- 
keeping methods  and  accounting  practices  is  the  question  of  the 
time  of  payment  of  obligations.  In  26  institutions  bills  may  be  paid 
daily.  There  are  7 institutions  where  payments  are  made  weekly 
and  11  where  bills  ore  settled  monthly.  A number  of  exceptions  are 
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found  where  the  institutions  pay  certain  types  of  obligations  daily 
such  as  emergency  invoices,  while  general  accounts  are  paid  either 
weekly  or  monthly.  »The  practice  of  some  universities  and  colleges 
not  to  pay  their  bills  daily  is  due  to  a variety  of  causes.  Four  insti- 
tutions are  subject  to  State  laws  which  prohibit  the  payment  of  bills 
except  upon  authority  of  the  governing  body,  which  meets  only  once 
every  month.  In  live  other  institutions  the  rules  of  the  board  of 
trustees  provide  for  its  approval  of  all  bills  before  payment  and  the 
boards  in  each  instance  limit  meetings  to  monthly  sessions.  There 
are  three  institutions  which  pay  their  obligations  weekly  or  monthly 
as  an  outgrowth  of  custom  and  two  institutions  because  such  a prac- 
tme  facilitates  accounting.  The  invoices  of  two  other  colleges  -are 
paid  by  State  officers,  who  permit  the  submission  of  bills  but  once  a 
month  from  the  institutions. . One  university  reported  that  obliv- 
ions were  settled  when  it  pays  to  pay  and  were  not  paid  when* it 
pays  to  wait,  the  question  of  interest  on  bank  deposits  evidently 
governing  the  time  of  payment  of  its  bills. 

Sound  accounting  and  business  practices  should  provide  for  taking 
advantage  o.  discounts  on  bills.  Considering  the  financial  resources 
of  the  publicly  supported  educational  institutions,  failure  to  discount 
il  s is  inexcusable  and  can  only  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  in- 
difference to  the  conservation  of  funds.  Thirty-eight  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  make  it  a regulay  practice  to  take  advantage  of  dis- 
counts  on  bills.  There  are  five  l%itutions  that  do  not  discount  their 
bills  ami  one  institution  that  discounts  them  whenever  possible.  One 
of  the  universities  regards  the  discounting  of  bills  of  such  major  im- 
portance that  a $40,000  revolving  funcHs  set  aside  for  this  purpose  in 
it?  budget.  Another  college  has  a standing  order  that  auditors  and 
public  accountants  inspecting  its  books  must  make  a special  report  to 
the  comptroller  upon  the  discovery  of  any  failure  to  discount  a bill. 
Of  the  institutions  not  discounting  their  bills,  the  invoices  must  first 
be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  agriculture  before  payment  in 
one  case  by  the  State  board  of  examiners  in  another,  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  governing  board  in  a third,  and  the  bills  are  paid 
by  the  State  auditor  in  twojjther  instances.  It  is  evident  that  the 
fadqre  to  discount  bills,  thus  depriving  the.  institutions  of  much- 
needed  funds  in  all  these  instances  is  due  to  long-distance  control  of 

. “ P™!  m centraHzed  State  The  governing  board 

•should  talte  the  necessary  action  in  the  case  of  the  institution  that 
does  not  discount  its  bills  because  of  delays  in  authorization  of  their 
payment  by  the  executive  committee. 

The  accounting  records  £or  the  «ntirc  institution  should  be  kept 

i C!?tral  buslness  °®ce-  whe”>  branch  Nations  or  servicss, 
such  as  the  agricultural  experiment  station  or  similar  activities, 
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4re  located  either  on  or  off  the  campus  at  considerable  distance,  it* 
is  frequently  convenient  to  install  subsidiary  or, branch  accounting 
offices.  Such  branch  offices  should  only  handle  the  Recounting 
details  necessitated  by  their  isolation  and  should  under  no  circum- 
stances maintain  a complete  "system  covering  general  income  and 
expenditures.  There  are  39  land-grant  colleges  with  branch  sta- 
tions and  services.  In  23  of  the  institutions  the  accounting  records 
for  the  branches  are  kept  exclusively  by  the  central  business  office 
and  in  15  others  by  both  the  central  and  branch  office.  One  insti- 
tution has  a station  or  office  which  conducts  its  own  accounting 
'system  and  is  not  responsible  to  the  central  business  office.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  witli  one  exception  the  sound  practice 
of  central  control  of  accounting  has  been  generally  adopted, 
although  duplicate  records  are  maintained  in  15  of  the  institutions 
where  the  accounts  are  kept  in  both  the  branch  station  and  the 
central  office.  Such  duplication  would  seein  to  be  superfluous  since 
it  leads  to  extra  expense  in  personnel,  equipment,  and  supplies.  The 
extent  of  the  control  exercised  over  the  accounts  of  the  branch 
stations  is  shown  in  the  frequency  of  the  financial  reports  required 
from  them  by  the  central  office.  The  returnsjshow  that  the  reports 
are  made  daily  in  4 institutions,  weekly  in  1,  monthly  in  13,  when- 
ever called  for  in  2,  and  both  daily  and  monthly  in  2.  In  most  of 
the  institutions  all  cash  receipts  must  be  turned  into  the  central 
business  office  daily. 

As  budgetary  accounting  is  employed  generally  in  the  land-grant 
institutions,  an  essential  feature  of  the  well-organized  system  is 
that  the  major  divisions  or  departments  be  apprised  of  the  status 
of  their-  budget  appropriations  or  allotments.  The  information 
shoujd  be  furnished  at  fixed  intervals  of  time  on  blank  forms  and 
should  show  the  total  allotment  with'  deductions  due  to  expenditures 
and  unliquidated  encumbrances^  and  the  unencumbered  balance. 
The  reports  received  disclose  that  such  statements  are  submitted 
monthly  to  the  divisions  or  departments  in  23  institutions,  upon  ’ 
request  in  7,  and  every  third  month  in  1.  Two  universities  stated 
that  divisional  or  departmental  heads  were  kept  informed  as  to 
the  balance  on  hand  in  their  budget  allotmenflfe^hrough  personal  or 
telephonic  communications  «with  the  chief  business  officer  while 
another  college  furnishes  the  divisions  or  departments  with  memo- 
randum blanks  for  use  in  'Iteeping  a continuous  check.  As  the 
avoidance  of  a deficit  due  to  overspending  and  as  the  distribution 
of  expenditures  of  divisional  or  departmental  allotments  evenly 
over  a yearly  period  are  the  vital  factors  in  budget  operations  and  . 
budget  accounting,  official  finance l statements  should  be  furnished 
the  divisional  or  departmental  heads  not  less  th&n  once  every  month 
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rather  than  have  them  depend  on  such  transitory  practices  as  verbal 
requests  and  occasicrtftl  personal  conferences.  Four  institutions 
. did  not  information  on  the  methods  employed  by  them  in 

advising  departmental  heads  as  to  the  status  of  their  budget  - 

Mechanical  devices  are  generally  utilized  by  the  land-grant  col- 
leges in  keeping  their  financial  records  and  accounts.  Thirty-eight 
of  the  institutions  reported  on  the  specific  types  of  machines  used  by 
their  accounting  department.  Six  institutions  failed  to  furnish  in- 
formation. According  to  the  returns,  there  are  20  universities  where 
bookkeeping  machines  are  utilized  to  keep  the  accounts,  while  17  col- 
leges have  installed  calculators.  Three  institutions  report  the  use 
of  card  tabulating  machines.  Practically  all  the  accounting  depart- 
- ments  have  adding  machines  for -the  facilitation  o|>  their  work. 


Financial  Reports 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  land-grant  college  is  a trusteeship  and 
is  dependent  on  public  support,  fiscal  reports  should  be  made  at 
periodic  intervals  of  time.  The  reports  should  contain  a complete 
and  detailed  outline  of  the  financial  status  of  the  institution,  includ- 
ing  its  assets  and  liabilities,  receipts  from  various  sources,  and  ex- 
penditures for  different  purposes. 

Thirty-nine  States  have  laws  which  require  the  institutions  to 
mak^ -financial  reports.  Returns  from  the  other  five  colleges  indi- 
cate that  such  reports  are  not  required.  In  19  States  the  financial 
reports  are  made  annually,  and  in  20  they  must  be  made  biennially. 
The  reports  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  submitted  to  the  governor, 

- although  a number  of  States  provide  that  they  shall  lie  presented  to 
the  State  legislatures. 

Of  special  significance  is  the  question  of  \%ether  the  financial 
reports  are  printed  and  issued  as  a regular  publication  of  the  insti-  . 
tution.  It  is  found  that  this  practice  is  prevalent  in  only  30  insti- 
tutions. The  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  management  of  the 
institution  is  greatlf  augmented  where  regular  finanahl  reports  are 
published.  A further  advantage  is  that  as  the  practice  of  printing 
reports  becomes  more  common,  there  will  be  developed  more  uniform- 
ity in  the  classification  of  receipts  and  expenditures  among  the  land- 
grant  institutions. 

As  each  of  the  institutions  in  required  to  make  an  annual  financial 
report  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  survey  endeavored  to  obtain 
suggestions  for  their  improvement  and  simplification.  Such  reports 
must  be  made  to  three  different  agencies,  the  Office  of  Education  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior^  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Thirty-two±of  the 
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institutions  offered  no  suggestions  for  revision  of  the  reports.  There 
wen?  five  universities  that  made  suggestions  for  the  simplification  of 
the  reports  required  Ijy  the  Office  of  Education,  four  of  the  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  none  of  the  reports  of  the  Fed-  j 
ernl  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  General  suggestions  applying 
to  all  three  of  the  Federal  agencies  were  presented  by  two  institu- 
tions. 

Changes  suggested  in  the  forms  of  the  reports  of  the  Office  of 
. Education  included  the  revision  of  the  schedule  covering  expendi- 
tures to  conform  to  the  so-called  “'Carnegie  forms”  and  the  General 
Education  Board  publications;  the  segregation  of  items  of  incoipe 
and  expenditures  into- three ‘divisions,  plnnt,  endowment,  and  current 
expenses;  and  the  widening  of  the  spaces  t.Q  avoid  crowding  of 
figures.  One  university  proposed  that  since  the  classifications  and 
headings  in  the  Office  of  Education’s  report,  were  different  from  those 
of  its  own  accounting  system,  each  university  be  permitted  to  submit 
its  published  annual  financial  report  instead  of  filling  out  the  official 
blanks.  Suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture’s report  comprised  tlm  proposals  that  the  classification  of 
items  covering  disbursements  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station 
and  the  extension  service  be  made  identical;  that  the  submission  of 
abstracts  supporting  the  detail  analysis  be  not  required  for  any  item 
which  is  less  than  1 per  cent  of  the  main  item;  that  the  headings  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  report  conform  to  those  used  in  the 
report" of  the  Office  of  Education;  and  finally  that  more  unit  spaces 
be  provided  in  the  forms  so  that  necessary  figures  may  be  filled  in. 

The  general  criticisms  of  the  reports  required  by  the  Federal 
Government  were  based  on  their  lack. of  uniformity.  For  instance, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  forms  contains  19  main  headings, 
all  of  which  have  2 or  more  subdivisions.  In  another  of  the  forms  | 
9 main  headings  are  used  with  27  subheadings.  Some  of  the  main 
headings  of  one  report  constitute  the  subheadings  of  another  report.  - 
As  a result  Che  colleges  are  compelled  to  conform  to  two  or  three 
systems  of  classifications  In  making  their  annual  returns.  One  insti- 
tution called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  variation  in  headings 
placed  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  accounting  departments  in 
compiling  tfio  figures.  An  additional  .complication  is  found  in  the 
requirements  of  some  State  governments  that  their  institutions 
follow 'the  accounting  classifications  addptgd  by  the  States,  which 
are  at  further  variation  with  the  Federal  Gflf^Biment’s  classifica- 
tions. A second  university  expressed  qppositipn  to  any  changes  in 
the  schedules  except  once  every  10  years,  insisting  that  frequent  re- 
visions prevent  the  compilation  of  c<4mparative  figures  and  data, 
which  are  of  genuine  value  in  the  higher  education^  field. 
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The  accounts  of  a public  institution  should  be  the  subject  of  both 
internal  and  external  audits..  Not  only  should  a continuous  system 
of  check  on  all  financial  transactions  be  installed  within  the  institu- 
tion, but  verification  of  the  items  and  testing  of  the  accuracies  of  the 
records  should  be  conducted  by  outside  examiners. 

Although  a number  of  land-grant  colleges  use  registering  ma- 
c lines  and  duplicate  sales  slips  in  handling  cash  receipts,  detachable1, 
coupon  cards  in  the  collection  of  student  'fees  and  certified  vouchers 
in  making  disbursements  in  order  to  avoid  and  prevent  errors,  an 
examin^ion  of  the  reports  shows  that  in  only  25  institutions  is  a 
continuous  internal  control  audit  maintained.  Considering  that 
public  funds  are  being  administered,  it  would  seem  that  every  insti- 
tution would  have  inaugurated  such  a system. 

F°r  fhe  effective  operation  of  a continuous  internal  control,  the 
responsibility  of  internal  audits  should  be  centralized  in  one  official 
Eleven  of  the  twenty-five  universities  and  colleges  have  an  institu- 
tional auditor  or  accountant  for  this  purpose.  In  six  institutions 
the  internal  audits  are  conducted  by  the  treasurer  or  bursar  and  in 
three  others  by  the  tinance  secretary,  while  four  institutions  report 
that  the  business  staff  does  the  work.  These  persons  are  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  business  offic&,  who  reports  to  the  chief 
executive  or  the  board  of  trustees.  The  audits  are  thus  a part  of  the 
W01K  of  the  business  office.  The  features  of  an  adequate  system  of 
an  internal  check  are  illustrated  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  ef  an  institution : 

In  all  departments  where  the  cash  receipts  are  of  sufficient  volume  cash 
registers  are  in  use.  The  keys  are  in  the  custody  of  a subcashier  in  the 
burekr  a office.  The  readings  are  taken  by  the  subcashier  and  verified  by  the 
cashier  of  the  department.  The  cash  is  then  counted  and  taken  up  by  Z 
cashier,  and  a dunlicate  cash  receipts  record  is  prepffred,  one  copy  of 
which  remains  in  the  department,  the  other  being  Incorporated  in  the^nlly 
cash  receipts  vouchers  prepared  In  the  bursar’s  office.  Duplicate  cash  sales 
tickets,  supporting  the  daily  cash  report,  are  made  out  by  the  department  one 
copy  going  to  the  department  flies,  the  other  to  the  cash  receipt  voucher  tn 
the  bursars  office^  With  a f^  exceptions,  noted  elsewhere  in  our  report,  ad 
departmental  cash  records  are  made  out  on  numbered  stationery 
In  the  <?se  of  departments  not  receiving  a sufficient  amount  of  cash  to 

rr-f  r Ca?  reKi8ter’  a numbered  ^und  book  containing  dupli- 
cate sales  tickets  is  Issued  to  the  department.  A record  is  kept  in.  the  bursar’s 
o»«  covering  enct  Mle,  book  lMued,  wltb  . 8pace  provld£ 

Su  *• ,lckets  are  -* a,e  de*r“e--  «*• 

Charge  sales  tickets  are  likewise  made  out  in  duplicate  on  numbered  forms, 

oLC°H^  ? bLthe  <Iepartm0nt’  tho  other  be,n«  to  the  bursar’s 
office.  Here  It  is  posted  to  the  accounts  receivable  ledger  and  listed  on  dupU- 
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cate  numbered  journal  sheets,  separate  sheets  being  prepared  for  each  depart- 
ment.  One  copy  of  the  journal  sheet  is  sent  to  the  department,  the  other  is 
entered  in  an  Invoice  register,  the  monthly  totals  of  which  are  posted  to  the 
general  ledger. 

A close  control  is  exercised  over  the  collection  of  students'  fees.  About  97 
per  cent  of  all  fees  are  collected  on  registration  days.  The  fee  card  originates 
In  the  office  of  the  registrar.  Each  card  consist^  of  a series  of  detachable 
coupons,  all  bearing  the  student's  name,  course  of  study,  etc.  The  amount  of 
each  fee  is  filled  In  by  the  registrar  In  accordance  with  a printed  list  showing 
the  fee  payable  for  each  course.  The  fees  churged  are  checked  by  the  auditor. 
On  registration  days,  coupon  3 is  detached  and  held  by  the  head  accountant, 
coupons  8 and  9 are  handed  to  the  cashier.  Coupon  9 Is  the  student's  receipt. 
From  time  to  time,  as  the  collection  of  fees  proceeds,  paid  coupons  8,  together 
with  the  cash  received,  ore  taken  up  by  the  head  accountant;  coupons  8 are 
then  totaled  and  agreed  with  the  total  of  the  corresponding  coupons  3.  A 
receipt  for  the  amount  turned  over  is  given  to  the  cashier  and  the  cash  is 
handed  to  a representative  of  the  depository  bank,  who  issues  a deposit 
ticket.  Paid  coupons  8 are  filed  In  the  bursar’s  office;  the  corresponding  coupons 
3 are  stamped  “paid”  and  sent  to  the  registrar's  office.  The  registrar  now 
issues  class  cards  for  each  student  and  forwards  them  to  the  instructors  in 
.charge.  N<a, student  is  admitted  to  a class  pnless  the  instructor  has  a card 
to  that  effect. 

In  exceptional  cases,  students  who  are  not  prepared  to  pay  their  fees  are 
granted  a short  time  allowance.  This  privilege  is  ^tended  to  them  by  the 
comptroller  In  person.  A deferred-fee  list  showing  stuclents’  fees  in  arrears, 
is  kept  In  the  bursar’s  office  and  collection  Is  followed  up  closely. 

When  collection  of  each  semester’s  fees  has  been  completed,  the  registrar 
renders  a report  to  the  Board  of  trustees,  showing  the  totals  of  all  students’ 
fees  certified  to  him. 

Colh*ction  of  students’  loans  and  interest  thereon  Is  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  bursar.  A duplicate  receipt  is  made  out,  the  original  for  the  student, 
the  duplicate  for  the  file  of  students'  loan  papers,  A cash-receipts  reeord  is 
(hen  prepared  In  duplicate,  showing  all  collections  of  principal  and  of  interest 
for  the  day.  One  copy  is  placed  in  the  bursar’s  files,  the  other  Is  filed  with 
the  general  cash  receipts  voucher. 

Bond  Interest  coupons  are  clipped  by  the  treasurer,  who  has  the  instody 
of  the  securities.  He  forwards  to  the  bursar's  office  a deposit  ticket  for  the 
amount,  together  wi^  a detailed  list  of  the  coupons  collected.  This  list  (s 
checked  by  the  bursar  against  the  detailed  securities  ledger. 

All  cash  received  is  deposited  intact  to  the  credit  of  the  university  treasurer. 

All  disbuVsempfl  are  mnde  by  warrant,  drawn  either  by  the  StHte  auditor, 
upon  vouchers Tertifled  by  the  business  office,  or  by  local  warrant  drawn  upon 
Ihe  treasurer  of  the  University.  Petty  expenditures  are  made  from  petty 
cash  funds  operated  on  the  imprest  plan. 

Pay  rolls:  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  warrants  or  certification  to  the  State 
auditor,  all  pay-roll  vouchers  for  appointees  and  for  employees  under  the  civil 
service  system  are  checked  against  the  certifications  by  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  by  the  State  civil  service  commission,  respectively.  The  pay 
of  temporary  employees  is  certified  by  the  head  of  the  department. 


A valuable  feature  of  the  system  of  Internal  check  is  the  rendering  of 
monthly  statements  by  the  business  office  to  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, The  detailed  accounts  <jf  department  income  and  of  appropriations 
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are  typed  in  triplicate  by  the  nee  of  bookkeeping  machines.  The  master 
sheet  constitutes  the  ledger  account;  the  duplicate,  showing  the  transactions 
for  the  month,  together  with  opening  and  closing  balances,  is  sent  to  the 
head  of  the  department,  the  triplicate  to  the  dean  of  the  respective  colleges. 
This  relieves  the  departments  of  the  burden  of  bookkeeping  and  furnishes 
them  with  current  statements  of  income  and  expenditure,  encumbrances,  and 
free  balance.  While  the  examination  and  detail  checking  of  these  reports  is 
not  obligatory  upon  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned,  many,  If  not  all 
of  them  are  vitally  interested  in  the  status  of  their  departments  and  may  be 
depended  upon  to  detect  and  report  any  material  errors  committed. 

The  audits  are  thus  a part  of  the  routine  of  the  business  office. 

An  important  factor  is  the  frequency  with  which  reports  on  the 
internal  audit  are  made.  If  control  i§  to  be  continuous,  as  the  name 
implies,  reports  should  be  prepared  at  least  monthly,  otherwise  the 
term  is  more  or  less  of  a misnomer.  In  the  list  of  25  colleges 
claiming  to  maintain  systems,  monthly  reports  are  made  in  but^ll 
instances.  f 

of  the  remaining  Institutions  reveal  that  the  reports  are  orenared 

8e“iunnually  at  2-  annually  at  2,  and  whenevS  caUed  for tit 
In  8 institutions  the  reports  pre  submitted  to  the  governing  boards  in  8' to  th* 

in  1 to  the  .State  auditor  and  examiner,  and  In  6 to  the  business  officer 
Outside  audits  serve  as  additional  safeguards  to  internal  checking 
and  verification  of  accounts.  Twenty-nine  States  have  enacted  laws 
requiring  external  audits  of  their  land-grant  institutions.  In  14 
other  institutions  where  no  State  law  has  been  enacted,  the  boards 
of  trustees  have  adopted  rtiles  providing  for  the  examination  of  the 
books  by  certified  public  accountants.  Of  the  entire  list  of  land- 
grant  colleges  there  is  only  one,  the  Alaska  Agricultural  College  and 
bchool  of  Mines,  whose  accounts  are  not  audited  by  outside  exam- 
mers.  The  external  audits  are  made  by  State  agencies,  such  as  the 
State  auditor,  examiner,  or  other  official  in  29  institutions  and  by 
public  accountants  in  11  others.  In  the  case  of  the  universities  of 
Nebraska  and  New  Hampshire  the  books  are  examined  by  both  State 
agencies  and  outside  accountants.  The  colleges  under  State  control 
at  Cornell  University  are  audited  by  State  officials  while  its  privately 
endowed  colleges  are  audited  by  certified  examiners.  There  are  thus 
three  institutions  the  accounts  of  which  are  subject  to  double  external 
audits. 

The  interval  of  time  at  which  the  audits  are  conducted  provides  a 
criterion  of  their  effectiveness.  An  examination  of  the  accounts  of 
every  institution  should  be  made  at  least  once  a year  and  even  more 
frequent  audits  are  advisable.  Under  no  circumstances  should  ad- 
vance notice  be  given  of  the  date  of  the  visit  of  the  auditors.  Re- 
ports show  that  external  audita  are  made  annually  in  27  institutions, 
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semiannually  in  7,  and  quarterly  in  2.  There  are  three  universities, 
however,  reporting  that  they  are  conducted  at  irregular  intervals, 
which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  regarded  as  per- 
functory. It  is  explained  in  one  of  the  cases  that  lack  of  sufficient 
funds  for  the  operation  of  his  office  prevents  the  State  auditor  from 
auditing  the  accounts  with  regularity.  Another  institution  fur- 
nished no  information  concerning  the  time  intervals  of  its  external 
audits,  stating  that  they  were  made  as  the  claims  were  presented  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  Such  an  arrangement  can  in  no  way  be  inter- 
preted as  a systematic  and  thorough  audit  of  its  books  and  accounts. 

The  scope  of  the  external  audit  depends  upon  the  completeness  of 
the  system  of  internal  check,  and  where  the  system  is  well  organized 
along  the  lines  already  indicated,  the  audit  may  be  limited  to  sub- 
stantial tests  and  general  verification.  A matter  of  particular  im- 
portance is  that  the  cash,  securities,  and  inventories  be  checked,  yet 
the  reports  received  disclose  that  in  onlyv  17  institutions  does  the 
external  audit  cover  all  three  of  these  items.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  12  institutions  where  the  audit  comprises  the  checking  of  only 
the  cash  and  securities  and  10  others  where  only  the  cash  is  checked. 
Tlie  audits  of  two  additional  are  limited  to  the  checking  of  the  cash 
and  inventories,  the  securities  being  omitted.  Verification  of  the 
different  classes  of  income  is  also  a primary  function  of  the  external 
audit.  In  the  case  of  39  institutions  the  income  from  tuition  and 
other  fees  is  verified,  there  being  four  in  which  po  such  verification  is 
made.  Similarly  there  are  40  institutions  where  the  audit  includes 
verification  of  institutional  receipts,  this  function  being  neglected  in 
three  instances. 

No  external  audit  may  be  regarded  as  complete  unless  a thorough 
examination  and  verification  is  made  of  all  expenditures  or  a sub- 
stantial test  of  them.  Authority  and  approval  of  each  expenditure 
should  be  meticulously  checked.  Prices  and  extensions  should  be 
verified  and  the  pay  rolls  examined  in  detail.  The  audits  of  36 
institutions  include  the  authentication  of  authority  of  expenditures 
and  of  37  the  approval  of  expenditures.  Prices  and  extensions, 
however,  are  verified  in  only  31  colleges  while  the  pay  rolls  are 
audited  in  37  instances.  In  four  of  the  land-grant  institutions,  all 
disbursements  are  made  through  the  State  auditor’s  office,  the  invoices 
being  paid  through  vouchers  drawn  by  that  official.  For  this  reason, 
the  audit  apparently  does  not  include  the  verification  of  expenditures. 
Where  the  institutions  maintain  experiment  stations,  separate  bu- 
reaus, or  branch  offices,  their  books  should  be  examined  at  the  same 
time  as  the  accounts  of  the  main  business  office.  The  audits  include 
^^jj^riment  station  financial  records  at  33  institutions,  separate 
bureaus  afoo,  and  branch  offices  at  20. 
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Pairchasing 

With  the  recent  expansion  and  development  of  land-grant  institu- 
tions,  their  purchases  have  grown  to  a large  volume.  The  purchas- 
ing procedure,  therefore,  is  of  great  significance.  It  should  be  con- 
ducted m a systematic  manner  with  essential  checks  to  avoid  extrava- 
gance, to  assure  the  enforcement  of  economical  practices,  and  to 
prevent  overdrawals  of  budgetary  allotments. 

The  requisition  for  a purchase  should  originate  in  the  subic^fc 
matter  department  of  the  institution.  It  should  then  be  sent jf  be 
dean  or  director  of  the  major  divisional  unit  for  approval.  Before 
submission  tQ  the  final  approving  authority,  it  should  be  reviewed 
by  the  accounting  department  as  to  the  availability  of  funds  in  the 
particular  budget  allotment  from  which  the  purchase  is  to  be  made. 

, 1S  an  important  precautionary  measure  that  should  not  be 
neglected.  Final  approval  should  be  vested  in  the  chief  business 
officer.  After  he  has  signed  the  requisition,  the  purchasing  branch 
should  proceed  to  secure  prices  or  bids  and  complete  the  purchase  by 
issuing  the  order  and  furnishing  the  department  with  a copy 

While  the  majority  of  land-grant  colleges  follows  generally  this 
orderly  procedure  for  handling  purchases  as  outlined,  a review  of 
the  returns  indicates  that  a number  have  adopted  illogical  practices. 
There  werq  four  institutions  that  furnished  no  information  on  pur- 
c asing  procedure.  In  the  others  requisitions  are  initiated  by  the 
departments  in  all  of  the  40  case.s,  but  in  only  15  are  they  sent  to 
the  dean i or  d, rector  of  the  major  division  for  his  approval.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  deans  or  directors  are  the  responsible  heads  of 
unit  organizations  with  definite  budget  allotments  under  their  con- 
trol in  most  of  the  institutions,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a procedure  which  permits  purchasing  requisitions  covering  ex- 
penditures from  such  allotments  to  be  drawn  and  executed  without 
the.r  approval.  As  previously  emphasized,  another  fundamental 
step  is  the  checking  of  requisitions  by  the  accounting  and  finance 
office  to  ascertain  whether  sufficient  funds  are  available  to  make  the 
prop^d  purchases.  Returns  on  this  particular  point  were  not 
received  m full,  but  the  practice  is  reported  in  use  in  19  institutions. 
As  the  chief  business  officer  has  the  final  reviewing  authority  over 
requisitions  in  a number  of  the  othGr  institutions  and  checks  them 
against  allotments  prior  to  their  approval,  little  doubt  exists  that 
the  procedure  has  been  almost  universally  adopted. 

Final  approval  of,  the  requisitions  prior  to  their  submission  to 

!/J,Ur,  .Slng  b?fh  ,for  executi“  is  in  » committee  of 

'*?  office«  at  2 institutions,  in  the  president 
at  8,  and  m the  chief  business  officer  at  28.  The  purchase  order  is 
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Issued  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  one  college,  an  unusually 
aVchaic  arrangement,  while  at  another  institution  a requisition  clerk 
is  employed  who  approves  the  requisitions  and  forwards  them  to  the 
State  board  of  control  for  review  and  execution.  The  State  business 
manuger  is  empowered  with  final  approval  over  requisitions  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  In  three  instances,  where  the 
purchasing  is  done  by  a central  State  agency,  the  signature  of  the 
president  is  required  to  the  requisitions  before  they  will  be  accepted, 

' and  in  two  other  cases  the  president  approves  only  requisitions  on 
articles  brought  by  the  State  agency,  the  remainder  being  reviewed 
by  the  chief  business  officer.  One  institution  reported  that  no  large  f 
purchases  were  made  unless  finally  approved  by  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  governing  body.  That  such  anomalous  procedures  are  ^ 
cumbersome  and  require  needless  overhead  supervision  is  obvious. 

The  plan  of  having  a faculty  or  administrative  committee  approve 
requisitions  is  particularly  involved  and  merely  has  the  effect  of 
complicating  and  delaying  the  institutional  purchasing.  Charged 
with  countless  higher  administrative  responsiblities,  it  would  seem 
also  that  the  president  should  be  relieved  of  the  detail  of  personally 
checking  and  approving  every  purchase  made  by  the  institution. 

Land-grant  colleges  compelled  to  make  their  purchases  through 
central  State  agencies  are  further  hampered °by  long-distance  control 
and  external  interference  with  affairs  that  should  be  regarded  as 
entirely  internal  and  local.  The  incongruous  precedures  in  some 
instances  present  additional  disadvantages.  In  a number  of  cases 
the  central  State  agency  handles  all  purchases  made  out  of  certain 
funds  of  the  institutions,  the  college  purchasing  agent  conducting 
the  buying  from  other  funds.  At  one  university,  purchases  out  of 
State  appropriations  are  made  by  the  State  purchasing  agent,  while 
the  institutional  purchasing  agent  handles  purchasing  from  funds 
secured  from  other  sources.  Another  institution  reports  that  the 
State  central  agency  controls  all  large  purchases,  the  local  adminis- 
tration’s buying  being  limited  to  small  and  minor  articles.  Similarly 
another  college  is  permitted  to  purchase  perishable  and  emergency 
supplies,  but  other  kinds  of  materials  and  equipment  must  be  bought 
through  the  State  purchasing  agency.  It  is  evident  that  no  system-  i 
atic  business  procedure  is  possible  with  such  divided  authority  over 
buying  from  particular  funds  and  over  certain  types  of  materials. 

An  inquiry  into  the  procedure  where  institutions  are  obliged  to  do 
their  buying  wholly  or  partially  through  State  central  agencies  re- 
veals that  considerable  delay  results  almost  invariably  before  delivery 
is  finally  made  on  the  goods.  This  is  due  to  the  more  or  less  involved  j 
procedure  required  in  the  State  purchasing  offices.  Requisitions  must 
not  only  bff  reviewed  and  officially  approved,  but  before  purchases 
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are  made,  bids  must  be  advertised,  firms  must  submit  prices  anH 
formal  contracts  must  be  let.  One  university  before  prclarinr 
requisition  must  send  a list  of  the  needed  supplies  to  the  State  our 
chasing  agent  with  the  names  of  firms  sellingThe  artlte  After"  , 

for  In®6  ^rUred  the  “«“*». the  "qx«ition  is  then  preTnM 
for  approval  In  several  States  the  central  State  agency  consITs  „f 

a join  committee  of  State  officials,  which  must  meet^and  app" 
»r  slng  requisitions  from  the  land-grant  institutions'  before  thev 
are  executed,  a further  source  of  delay.  There  are  several  instanced 

DurchaTes  fTi,  ,h6„State  Purchasing  agency  expedites  emergency' 
purchases  for  the  colleges  without  unnecessary  delay  ' 

the  Strr™ytmf C “ Particular  in(luiry  into  the  question  of  whether 

of  but!nt?c,i!m'fiPUrChaS,nS  authority  denied  institutions  the  right 
of  buying  scientific  equipment,  technical  apparatus,  and  other  tvL 
of  educational  mutGriflls  OftKo  iq  * 0i.'i  lt 

bn  vino  eifte  n , , Uf  <he  13  “stitutions  compelled  to  do  their 

thi  if  W h rh,0  y 0r  port,a"y  through  a State  agency,  9 reported 
that  it  was  not  obligatory  to  purchase  scientific  apparatus  ancftech 

meal  equipment  through  the  State  purchasing  agent.  In  the'ottr 

■ sirs 

es  res  a special  piece  of  apparatus,  either  as  to  manufacture  or  kind 
Even  though  an  institution  has  full  authority  over  its  own  nur 

nomical  purchasing  is  to  be  enforced. 

•r sm  sara  b“'»»  -0,,  SUte  M. 

gasoline,  oil,  greases,  fetffier  auto  toL  5 report  that  U^lt  Mbs. 

through  State  contacts.  S?ven  other ^atStti^J****0*1**  are  phased  * 
of  suppUes  under  State  contracts.  3titutlons  buy  numerous  other  sorts 

j7LbUying  aT\°ther  econornical  measure  which  should  be  prac- 

memberchip^  blyers^^eultna'  2!°  “ aCC°”Plis^d  trough 

thereby  take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  pool-buying  Twentv 

taSonil  R m8t“U,tlons  have  membership  in  the  Association  of  Edu- 
cational Buyers,  two  in  the  Southern  Educational  Buyers  Assorts- 
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tion,  and  one  makes  purchases  through  the  Association  of  Southern 
Colleges  and  Universities.  In  the  case  of  two  institutions,  the  pur- 
chasing of  specific  types  of  supplies  is  pooled  with  other  depart- 
ments of  the  State  government,  an  advantageous  arrangement. 

% 

Inventory 

'The  maintenance  of  an  inventory  of  the  physical  assets  of  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  is  an  integral  part  of  its  business 
procedure.  With  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  both  permanent 
and  movable  property,  it  is  particularly  incumbent  upon  the  land- 
grant,  colleges  to  keep  accurate,  detailed,  and  current  records  of 
their  physical  holdings.  A careful  check  should  likewise  be  main- 
tained of  movable  property  which  upon  being  expended,  lost,  or 
discarded  should  no  longer  be  carried  as  assets  of  the  institution. 

The  most  effective  system  is  the  perpetual  inventory.  Such  a pro- 
cedure provides  that  a property  ledger  be  kept  with  entries  of  all 
permanent  and  movable  properties,  which  are  balanced  with  the 
general  ledger.  The  movable  property  record  should  be  kept  by 
entries  in  the  ledger  for  all  acquisitions  of  articles  or  equipment 
and  by  the  preparation  of  an  inventory  card  showing  the  class  of 
property,  price,  department,  and  building  in  which  it  has  been  placed. 
A duplicate  of  the  card  is  sent  to  the  department.  When  the  article 
or  piece  of  equipment  has  been  discarded  or  otherwise  dropped,  the 
card  should  be  returned  by  the  department  to  the  business  officer 
with  a report.  The  property  ^ then  charged  off  the  ledger.  Peri- 
odical checks  of  the  records  in  the  department  and  in  the  business 
office  should  be  made,  and  for  every  car.d  there  must  be  a corres- 
ponding piece  of  property.  By  such  a system  it  is  possible  for  the 
institution  to  maintain  an  accurate  and  detailed  record  of  all  physical 
assets,  which  is  constantly  current  and  available  for  public  reports. 

To  facilitate  the  functioning  of  a perpetual  inventory,  an  inventory 
department  should  be  organized  in  the  business  office  with  a respon- 
sible person  in  charge,  although  the  work  may  be  handled  as  part  of 
the  regular  routine  of  the  business  office.  The  advantages  of  a 
definite  organization  is  that  its  personnel  may  maintain  a continuous 
check  of  the  movable  property  by  visiting  the  departments  regularly 
to  verify  the  records.  Through  such  an  arrangement  the  depart- 
ment heads  are  considerably  relieved  of  constant  surveillance  over 
equipment  and  properties  in  their  custody.  Another ‘type  of  inven- 
tory is  the  periodical  inventory,  which  provides  for  the  appraisal 
of  physical  properties  at  fixed  intervals.  Its  disadvantages  are  that 
it  necessitates  a checking  of  the  entire  physical  plant  of  the  institu- 
tion within  a limited  space  of  time,  imposes  an  extraordinary  amount 
111490  * — SO — vol  1 14 
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of  JSjprk  noneducational  in  character  on  the  heads  of  academic 
departments  charged  with  making  the  inventories  in  most  cases, 
and  does  not  enable  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  properties  except  at 
fixed  intervals. 

Reports  show  that  13  of  the  land-grant  institutions  mnintain 
' perpetual  inventories  and  that  31  conduct  periodical  inventories. 
Three  maintain  both  perpetual  and  periodical  inventories.  Of 
the  13  institutions  which  have  adopted  the  system  of  perpetual 
inventories  it  is  found  that  they  are  well  organized  in  most  instances. 
Not  only  are  property  ledgers  kept  with  control  accounts  in  the 
general  ledger,  but  inventory  cards  are  in  use  for  checking  and 
identifying  equipment  and  other  movable  property. 

In  seven  of  the  institutions,  Inventory  departments  huve  been  organized 
with  a supervisor,  clerk,  or  acountaut  hi  charge,  while  lu  three  others  the 
secretary  or  business  ofiieer  is  the  responsible  head.  One  college  reports  that 
Its  perpetual  inventory  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  assistant  purchasing 
agent.  The  supervisor  or  clerk  maintains  a perpetual  check  of  the  properties 
In  six  Institutions  while  the  department  heads  are  held  aeountnble  in  the 
other  seven  institutions  returning  cards  to  the  Inventory  department  when 
articles  become  unserviceable  or  are  destroyed. 

As  the  inventor^  is  closesly  related  to  purchasing  and  accounting 
its  operation  should  be  under  the  administrative  authority  of  the 
chief  business  officer.  Such  an  arrangement  exists  in  six  institutions 
operating  perpetual  inventories.  At  2 colleges  the  inventory 
supervisor  is  responsible  to  the  purchasing  agent,  at  1 to  the 
operating  superintendent,  at  3 to  the  -president,  and  at  1 to  the 
auditor  of  State  funds.  One  college  did  not  report  on  the  point. 

Inquiry  into  the  procedure  followed  by  the  30  institutions  where 
periodical  inventories  are  maintained  indicates  not  only  that  inven- 
tories are  regarded  as  superficial  and  perfunctory  in  a number  of  the 
institutions  but  that  they  are  condifcted  at  such  wide  intervals  of 
time  as  to  be  of  little  genuine  value!  Each  one  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  was  requested  to  submit  an  outline  of  its  inventory  system. 
Seven  of  the  institutions  failed  to  present  any  outline  whatever  which 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  apparently  little  importance  is  attached 
to  them.  It  was  found  also  that  the  inventories  were  made  biennially 
at  five  institutions,  at  intervals  of  several  years  at  one,  and  at  no 
fixed  time  in  two  other  instances.  The  remaining  22  institutions 
conduct  them  annually,  the  customary  and  generally  accepted  inter- 
val of  time  for  property  appraisals. 

In  the  institutions  making  inventories  at  periodic  times  no  inven- 
tory departments  with  regularly  employed  personnel  have  been 
established.  The  result  is  that  the  inventories  must  be  conducted 
either  through  the  institutional  administrative  or  academic  organi- 
zation. According  to  the  returns  received,  the  president  handles 
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the  inventory  in  1 institution,  the  business  officer  in  3,  an  outside 
company  in  1,  and  the  heads  of  the  academic  departments  in  23. 
Two  institutions  did  not  supply  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
officials  conducting  their  inventories.  As  already  pointed  out,  the 
plan  of  compelling  department  heads  |o  assume  full  responsibility 
for  inventories  imposes  upon  them  activities  foreign  to  their  regu- 
larly assigned  academic  duties  and  leads  to  the  intermingling  of 
business  and  instructional  responsibilities,  which  should  be  rigidly 
segregated. 

The  keeping  of  an  inventory  of  physical  assets  is  an  order  of  the 
State  government  in  13  institutions  and  of  the  board  of  trustees  in 
20  institutions.  One  college  is  required  by  State  law  to  maintain 
an  inventory  of  its  supplies.  There  are  also  14  institutions  which  • 
are  compelled  by  the  State  to  make  an  annual  inventory  report.  An 
excellent  criterion  of  the  effectiveness  of  a property  inventory  is 
whether  the  inventory  is  kept  in  balance  with  the,  general  ledger. 
Ten  institutions  report  that  the  inventory  is  balanced  with  the  ledger 
as  to  the  entire  institution,  eight  by  departments,  and  five  additional 
by  both  institution  and  buildings.  No  attempt  is  made  to  balance 
the  general  ledger  with  the  inventory  in  24  other  institutions. 


Automotive  Equipment 

Automotive  equipment  owned  and  operated  by  the  land-grant 
colleges  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  a genuine 
problem  in  business  procedure.  The  amount  of  capital  invested,  the 
methods  of  supervision,  the  cost  of  operation,  and  the  records  of  use 
of  motorized  vehicles  are  questions  which  should  receive  the  attention 
of  executive  and  administrative  officers  if  this  type  of  equigpient  is 
to  be  handled  and  operated  in  an  economical  manner. 

Returns  show  that  of  the  43  institutions  reporting  there  is  none 
which  does  not  own  or  operate  automotive  equipment  of  some  char- 
acter. The  total  number  of  trucks  and  commercialized  vehicles 
owned  by  these  institutions  amounts  to  4G6  and  the  number  of  pas- 
senger cars  332.  the  grand  total  being  798.  While  all  of  them  own 
and  operate  trucks,  there  are  11  which  have  no  passenger  cars. 

The  Institutions  operating  the  largest  number  of  motor  cars  are  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  with  73,  Cornell  University  with  87.  University  of  Illinois 
with  66,  Michigan  State  College  with  48,  University  of  Nebraska  with  45,  und 
University  of  Minnesota  with  43.  Three  own  between  30  and  40  cars,  6 between 
20  and  30,  4 between  15  and  20,  6 between  10  and  15,  15  between  5 and  10,  and 
4 fewer  than  5. 

The  total- investment  in  automotive  equipment  amounts  to  $5004204, 
of  which  $302,284  is  in  trucks  and  commercialized  cars  and  $203,920 
in  passenger  cars.  These  figures,  however,  do  not  comprise  the  com- 
plete capital  investment,  as  four  institutions,  each  owning  a large 
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number  of  motor  vehicles,  wer#  unable  to  furnish  their  cost  Th™ 

eolnpn^rX"  °? ??***}  ^ °"  the  Talue  of  ‘heir  motored 
' ***  lnst,tut,on8  failing  to  furnish  data  on  the  costs  of 

with  67rrlre’  ™““erciaI  or  Passenger  cars  were  Cornell  University 

Co,L  SsT'S RSt‘,te  nllege  With  48’  P— ylvcma  StJ 
a 1 . 31’  and  RutSers  University  with  27.  There  is  lift)* 

doubt  that  the  proprietorship  of  such  . large  number  of  o eh 
cles  represents  capital  outlays  of  considerable  proportion 

the  Zd  urant  ’ 7™“  "U“ber  of  au“™<>‘i'a  vehicles  operated  by 

:,,h  conse<iucnt  hea^  n**«*£,  a . j. 

n«c  d ,P  ?f  ma,ntenance  and  operation  based  on  sound  busi 
PZ!r^Z: T 7^“  M«‘or  cars  are  Sut.Wl 

an/other  tvnp^011  ^ ^ t0‘ th®  Same  Strict  supervision  as 

J , ^pe  ProPertJ-  The  best  method  of  control  is  to  nlaca 
aU  such  equipment  under  the  general  supervision  of  an  .dm “ii  a 

«ntra?  ,'1  l°f  “S  h°usi"S’  cuslod*>  »"d  maintenance!*^ 

central  garage  should  be  established  for  housing  and  servicing  the 

garages ^scemt  bv  dOl?  *1  PCrmiUcd  ‘°  be  takcn  fron>  ‘^r 

g escept  by  duly  authorized  members  of  tho  staff  for  official 

“*•  The  name  °f  «»  institution  should  be  placed  in  a cOLpTcous 

SllZ  °f  each  m°,t0r  vehlclc>  and  U sho,dd  “lso  he  equipped  with  a 

.rcOLX^Zr'tT  R'“rdS  °f  ***£  O rnate 

thTt  nurnl  ? P T T*  Car  °n  * form  P^ribed  for 

utdLC r iVh  eXPrS  S^,d  b6  charged'to  the  department 
or  donogf  ' 7?* D10t°r  velucles  have  keen  assigned  to  a branch 
or  department  located  some  distance  from  the  central  gara<re  con 

vemence  may  demand  tliat  they  be  housed  in  a separate  gar^  Zt 
centralized  control  should  still  bifmaintained  over  them  and  r^rds 
f their  maintenance  and  operating  costa  kept.  Repairs  should  be 
made,  whenever  possible,  at  the  central  institutional  gara^ 
In  case  supplies  and  repairs  are  secured  from  other  sources  specific 
authonty  should  be  obtained  from  the  supervisory  officeT  ^ 
Control  of  automotive  equipment  in  the  land-grant  institutions  is 
generally  widely  decentralized  and  managed  in  a more  or  less  hap- 
hazard manner.  In  only  a few  instances  has  a well-organized  nl^n 

aLZTnliTtutio^Th'lT’  maintenance  been  established.  There 
■2  I f ^ r ,aVe  CeDtrai  garfl^es  for  servicing  and  hous- 
ing the  institutional  motor  vehicles  under  the  control  of  an  admin- 

vision  T °!  the  Central  garages  are  under  the  super- 

n of  the  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds,  three  under 

the  supervising  architect  or  an  engineer,  one  under  the  head  of  the 

ofP.w”rur°.reCh“iC ‘rta’  T U"der  head  of  the  department 
Of  agricultural  engineering,  and  two  under  garage  superintendents 

m -poA.  Show  tl»rthe  maintenance  of  the.uLot.Ve  “eni 

has  been  placed  on  a business  basis  in  practically  all  of  these  casee. 
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The  central  garages  are  financed  by  rotary  funds  at  nine  uni- 
versities, accurate  records  being  kept  of  supplies  and  repairs,  and 
charge-backs  made  against  the  departments.  One  other  college  con- 
ducts the  garage  through  both  a rotary  fund  and  institutional  over- 
head, while  another  pays  'the  <*ntire  cost  from  institutional  funds. 
The  operation  of  the  garage  by  the  engineering  or  mechanic  arts 
departments  is  particularly  advantageous  where  it  is  possible  to  use 
it  as  an  instructional  laboratory.  The  procedure  of  obtaining  serv-, 
ice  for  the  cars  in  the  central  garage  consists  of  regular  departmental 
requisitions  presented  to  the  purchasing  agent  or  business  office. 

Motor  vehicles  in  the  remaining  31  institutions  are  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  departments  or  branches  without  inter- 
ference by  central  authority.  Such  a plan  lacks  organization,  is  not 
conducive  to  economical  administration,  and  leads  to  duplication. 
In  seven  institutions  the  departments  maintain  separate  service  sta- 
tions, each  for  its  own  cars  and  each  employing  its  own  force  of 
mechanics.  The  repair  and  maintenance  work  of  the  motor  equip- 
ment, controlled  by  the  departments  in  21  other  universities  is  done 
by  outside  private  concerns  as  job  work,  an  extremely  unsatisfactory 
arrangement  when  a large  number  of  cars  is  owned.  There  are  two 
institutions  where  the  departments  have  made  contracts  with  out- 
side concerns  to  keep  the  motor  vehicles  in  repair. 

Insurance 


Diverse  practices  exist  among  the  land-grant  colleges  relative  to 
the  protection  of  their  property  through  the  underwriting  of  insur- 
ance. There  are  six  institutions  that  carry  no  insurance  of  any  type, 
due  to  State  laws  which  do  not  permit  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
this  purpose.  In  the  event  of  property  destruction  through  fire  or 
other  causes  the  States  make  replacements  by  direct  State  appropria- 
tion. These  States  are  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
sissippi, New  Hampshire,  andJRhode  Island. 

Four  other  States  carry  their  own  insurance,  either  setting  aside 
reserve  funds  or  withholding  a percentage  of  the  institutional  funds 
to  provide  protection.  In  the  case  of  two  other  land-grant  colleges 
tho  insurance  on  its  buildings  is  underwritten  through  a general 
State  blanket  policy  placed  on  all  State-ownedimildings  by  the  State 
board  of.  insurance  examiners.  Another  institution  carries  insur- 
ance on  certain  buildings  on  its  campus,  while  the  remaining  struc- 
tures are  subject  to  the  State  law  forbidding  insurance.  An  addi- 
tional college  is  allowed,  under  State  statutes,  to  maintain  insurance 
on  dormitories  constructed  by  bond  issues  or  loans,  but  is  not  per- 
* mitted  to  use  its  funds  to  pay  insurance  premiums  on  other  proper- 
ties. The  returns  show  that  80  institutions  carry  insurance  of  one 
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kind  or  another,  paying  the  premiums  out  .of  State  or  institutional 

unds  Table  LI  gives  the  institutions  with  kinds  of  instance  carried 
and  thejimounts.  V ^ m 

Table  ->1.-Kind«  „nd  amounts  of  insurance  carried  by  the  land-granf  colleges 


Institution 


Amount  of  insurance 


Fire  Liability  I Tornado  Theft  Other  Inmmnoe 

carried 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute tl  05ft  000  nno 

AliksRi  AgriculturaJ  College  and  School  ' *36,000 *1,070,000 

of  Minns | 202  000 

University  2f  California’"";;  I '^°66  S24, 000  "I"""* 

Colorado  Agriculturui  College  wcVjm'  25,ooo 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College  ....  | h.57  .mo  hi  onn 

University  of  Florida Z2U7T:,  2a000  7,670  1.885, 2uu 

Oeorgln  State  College  of  Agriculture.  lifts’  S00  *“i 2,214,775 

Un  versify  ol  Idaho 2 2ft<V  nm  355,  soo 

1 nlversily  of  I,,inois “Sf»  as 

Purdue  University  ,,,, 

Iowa  State  College “720  um  ‘"MwmC  14,000  628,«»  3,537.700 

University  of  Kentucky  ..." 2H17  200  60,000  ^I'200  ’i-000  1,385,100 

Louisiana  State  University  .....  ' " 73,250  ,4, 20,000  2.004.«X) 

university  of  Maryland . :::::  £gSS  ^SSS  'Sooo Sffiig 


I,  fiftO,  000 


Massnchusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  0 lino  000  *1 

University  of  Nevada  . 52n' Mn  0,000,000 

Kulgers  I nlversity 3 34ft ’ ann  iiCftTA 520,550 

tornell  University fljmVnnn  'Vco'LV. fb.000  120,000  3,514,380 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. ’.i;"  ?;2IU;^°  5;^  JW-000  ----------  », 672,500 

ftl.i»  C . _ 4 _ T I I **  - — - — — • 


Ohio  State  University 1 4n  non  on  non 

Oregon  Agriculture  College. . irti’ran  20,000  60, 000 

Pennsylvania  State  College...  5.475  nm  ill 1.344,000  1,444.000 

South  Dakota  State  College  -5  4,5.000  2,408,  151  7.943,151 

University  of  Tennessee i.  . " i'olo'oro'  '"ainm'  "iwftift  --ftftftftft-  26,000  25-0C0 

1,0IH,U<U  03,000  136,960  29,000  4,200  1,883  130 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 

Univcreity'ofVermont!:":”;:;  I ooo'ooo  75,000  ------  <5.000  559,400 

' colh-ge Alfrlcullufal  ftnd  Mechanical'  ' ' 2.000  80.000  1.082.000 

University  of  WiaconVln.'''"” IA326.'7$?  ft; 25,000  1.882,000 

University  of  Wyoming 4m  non  SJ-066  lw,n00  '«-«05.742 

; 72,7(12,  022  1 4, 288,  527  |3, 302,  68.4  j 351, 610”  2,5,56,200  83,281,044,  ' 

1 Only  certain  huildings.  I 1 Estimate  " . 


1 Estimate. 


The  total  insurance  carried  by  all  the  30  institutions  listed  in  the 
table  amounts  to  $83,201,044.  Of  this  sum  the  greater  proportion 
represents  fire  insurance  on  buildings  and  contents,  the  total  of  this 
£ein?  $72,762,022.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
$io,d2o, 1 42  hre  insurance,  the  largest  amount  listed.  The  institu- 
tions  with  the  next  largest' amounts  are  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
echnology  with  $9,600,000  and  Cornell  University  with  $9,500,001'. 
•ire  insurance  carried  by  the  remaining  universities  and  colleges 
ranges  from  $5,475,000  to  $40,000.  Only  a limited  number  of  land- 
grant  colleges  make  it  a practice  to  carry  liability  insurance.  There 
are  16  institutions  with  such  policies,  the  total  insurance  amounting 
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to  $4,288,527.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  with  $2,468,151  car- 
ries an  unusually  large  amount  of  this  type  of  insurance.  Other 
institutions  having  considerable  liability  insurance  include  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  with  $697,376  and  the  Virginia  Agri; 
cultural  and  Mechanical  College  with  $430, (MX).  Practically  all  ihe 
policies  of  the  remaining  institutions  do  not  exceed  $100,000.  Insti- 
tutions located  in  storm  areas  make  it  a practice  to  carry  tornado 
insurance,  the  total  amount  in  eight  of  them  being  $3,302,685.  There 
are  also  14  land-£rant  colleges  that  have  taken  ^ut  theft  insurance 
amounting  to  $351,610  and  13  that  carry  a tota*l  of  $2,55G,200  of 
other  kinds  of  insurance. 

In  view  of  the  large  amounts. of  insurance  carried  by  some  insti- 
tutions and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a number  carry  no  insurance 
whatever,  data  were  collected  on  losses  where  insurance  was  collected 
and  on  losses  where  no  insurance  was  collected.  The  returns  reveal 
that  nine  institutions  carrying  insurance  have  sustained  losses  rang- 
ing from  $43  to  $122,145,  the  total  of  all  of  them  being  $382,688. 
Premiums  to  the  amount  of  $433,366  were  paid  by  these  institutions. 
Of  the  land-grant  colleges  carrying  no  insurance,  which  were  also 
nine  in  number,  the  losses  varied  from  $500  to  $200,000.  An  aggre- 
gate loss  of  $566,800  was  sustained. 

Responsibility  for  placing  the.insur^pce.  determining  the  amount 
to  be  carried,  and  making  adjustments  with  insurance  companies  is 
not  vested  in*the  same  official  at  all  the  institution^.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  procedure  differs  to  marked  extent.  /The  placing  of 
insurance  is  largely  a routine  business  matter  thi^tshould  he  handled 
by  the  business  office.  Eighteen  institutions  have  placed  this  respon- 
sibility on  the  chief  business  officer.  But  in  four  Cases  the  board  of 
trustees  places  all  the  insurance,  while^  in  one  the  president  handles 
the  details  and,  in  another  the  purchasing  agent.  There  are*  two  . 
colleges  where  the  placing  of  insurance  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
State  officials,  the  local  institutional  officers-  having  no  authority 
over  it.  The  State  commissipner  of  insurance  handles  the  matter  in 
one  case  and  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  purchase  and  sup- 
plies in  the  other. 

Exercising  final  responsibility  over  the  property  of  the  institution, 
it  is  advisable  that  the  board  of  trustees  determine  the  amounts  of 
insurance  to  be  carried.  According  to  the  reports  received,  the 
governing  board  decides  the  question  in  se\^n  institutions,  but  in 
the  remainder  divers  officials  are  vested  with  the  responsibility. 
The  chief  business  officer  determines  the  amounts  of  insurance  to 
be  taken  out  at  12  institutions,  a committee  of  administrative  officers 
at  2,  the  president  at  3,  an  outside  appraising  concern  at  1,  the  State 
board  of  examiners  at  1,  a State  official  at  1,  and  fhe  departments 
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through  the  business  officer  at  1.  One  State  has  enacted  a law  fixing 

<*ln~ 10  be  r,ed  by  ite  higher 

bXtora“LaTra°^^etl,d.i«)'Sn^  ,c0"'>»nlM  “«  »«* 

such  adjustments  at  18  universS  mfd  ^ !nstitatio“  in 

In  this  capacity.  In  2 a commS  flnd  trr  i ft?  ln_/3  th,e  Pre8l(lenb  acts 

and  grounds.  Insurance  adjustments  bv  foiVothoUPfriMt»en<?ent  of  buI,dfn&B 
entirely  through  State  Lencief  TlS  ®tber  institutions  are  handled 

one  InstanceTthe  State  board  of  eTnndnt«  ?ttorne-v  ^■?er«1  ls  responsible  in 
commissioner  in  a third,  and  the  secretary  of*  rhp  ^ S,tete  lnsniraDce 

supplies  in  a fourth.  Insurance S^tG,boa.rd  of  Purchase  and 
In  several  ways.  In  7 instances^- thp  miWM  ^ Uie*iiP8tltut.,ons  ^ wr,tten 
properties  while  at  14  ■SrST^ifrt*^C^w<WVer  the  entlre  tostiturlonal 
buildings  but  also  on  the  conteff  ‘ The  nohH^  °"/  ,not  0(D,yon 
Individual  buildings  including  contents.  of  fuur  institutions  cover 

Travel 

With  the  development  of  state-wide  extension  services,  with  the 
expansion  of  research  agencies,  and  with  the  general  augmentation 
of  educational  activities,  expenditures  of  most  of  the  land-»rant 
co  eges  for  travel  have  attained  large  proportions. 

Such  expenses  were  formerly  confined  to  the  cos*  of  periodical 
rips  of  trustees  to  attend  board  sessions  find  to  occasional  profes- 
sional trips  by  the  president.  At  present,  htwever,  the  workof  the 
l^ltuhon  extends  to  every  corner  of  th/state.  Members  of  the 
extension  staff  are  traveling  almost  contfually.  Research  projects 
are  conducted  away  from  the  institutions  necessitating  treve  by 
members  of  the  research  staff.  Administrative,  supervisory  and 
brnme®  officers  must  make  frequent  trips.  The  best  interests  of  the 
institution  are  also  served  by  having  members  of  the  academic 
faculty  attend  conferences  of  professional  associations. 

An  effort  was  made  in  the  survey  to  collect  figureson  expenditures 
for  revel  by  the  various  land-grant  colleges.  In  the  ca*  of  two 
institutions,  it  was  reported  that  the  figures  were  not  kept.  Two 

'™  L ? 7h  ‘hem  in  ««"««*•*  f°™.  while  a fifth 
apparently  did  not  maintain  a separate  account  for  travel  but 
charged  such  items  to  miscellaneous  expense 

daUtoT*nrdRU«, ‘TL hL 37  °f  ^^“tutions  submitting 
data  total  $1,674,431,  of  which  *26,314  includes  traveling  expenses 

?5  e,g°Ve™1"g  boar,a’  *22>752  for  the  presidents,  *161,187  for 
other  administrative  officers,  and  *1,474,228  for  the  faculty.  Orais-  • 

“°?  "I*1*  ^‘expenditures  for  the  agricultural  extension  service 
and  e^rment  station  by  10  of  the  colleges  reduces  the  figures  con- 

OnlyVof'tha W0<lld  Pr°bably  a«ffreg«te  $2,000,000. 

Only ^ of  the;37  institution.  reported  travel  expenditures  for  the 
"g  Jetfds,  the  amounts  ranging  from  *114  to  $3,092.  In  two 
instances,  the  college  does  not  pay  the.  traveling  expenses  of  its 
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board  of  trustees,  the  item  being  defrayed  by  other  State  appro* 
priations.  There  are  10  other  institutions  where  no  expenditures 
for  this  purpose  are  made.  The  largest  amount  expended  for  travel 
by  the  president  was  $2,016  by  the  University  of  Wyoming,  and  the 
lowest  was  $72  by  the  University  of  Nebraska.  The  only  institu- 
tion reporting  no  travel  expenditures  for  its  president  was  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  Travel  by  the  faculty  comprises- the  greater 
proportion  of  the  expenditures,  the  highest  amount  being  expended 
by  Pennsylvania  State  College  with  $191,634,  Ohio  State  University 
with  $151,884,  University  of  Wisconsin  with  $129,360,  University  of 
* Kentucky  with  $125,163,  University  of  Minnesota  with  $120,169,  and  * 
Purdue  University  with  $111,658.  The  lowest  amount  listed  was 
$157  expended  for  faculty  travel  by  the  Alaska  Agricultural  College 
and  School  of  Mines. 

Considering  that  large  amounts  of  public  funds  are  utilized  for 
travel,  it  is  essential  not  only  that  a rigid  system  of  control  be  es- 
tablished, but  that  a definite  policy  be  adopted.  No  traveling  should 
bfe  sanctioned  except  when  required  by  public  interest  or  institutional 
needs.  Control  over  all  travel  should  be  vested  in  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  under  limitations  prescribed  by  the  governing  board. 

The  failure  of  many  land-grant  colleges  to  centralize  authority,  to 
provide  proper  procedure,  and  to  adopt  necessary  regulations  gov- 
erning travel  has  resulted  in  confusion  of  practices  and  in  the  im- 
position of  restrictions  of  almost  every  conceivable  character.  In 
nine  institutions,  authority  over  travel  has  been  taken  entirely  out 
of  the  hands  of  .local  officers  and  assumed  by  the  State  governments. 

The  State  exercises  partial  control  in  10  other  universities.  There 
remain  only  25  land-grant  colleges  which  still  retain  complete  control 
over  travel  by  members  of  their  staffs,  a situation  worthy  of  the 
concern  of  every  institutional  executive. 

Disadvantages  of  control  over  institutional  travel  by  State  agen- 
cies are  so  obvious  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  amplification. 
State  officials  are  unacquainted  with  institutional  Requirements  and 
procedure.  They  have  no  means  of  intimate  study  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  universities  and  colleges.  The  exercise  of  State 
authority  over  travel  of  the  land-grant  colleges  consists  of  two  types, 
control  of  travel  within  the  State  and  control  of  travel  without  the 
0 State.  Returns  indicate  that  travel  within  the  State  is  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  State  governments  in  the  case  of  12  institutions. 
The  control  is  exercised  in  several  ways.  While  a State  official  has 
the  power  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  travel  requests  Of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  in  some  instances,  State  control  is  enforced  in  others 
by  the  auditing  and  disallowance  of  travel-expense  claims*  State 
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agencies  vested  with  power  of  control  over  expenditures  for  travel 
within  the  State  differ  also  as  to  identity. 

rJrn,OD.e,State  the  governor  and  the  State  board  of  examiners  are  jointly  em 
powered  to  pass  on  and  disallow  travel  claims,  whllp  in  n em' 

exeiylses  the  power  alone.  There  arTthrS  Scutes  “ h£e 

fh IT'J  requests,  for  travel  two  others  where  the  State  auStoJ  hS 
JihiL^Hr«mnPFir0Val  °r  di8ni>proval-  Tbe  State  boan*  of  a udfi  establish 
the  S l“  0nr  travel  expenditures  of  the  Institutions  In  on” 

st!  « ««««*  bo“rd,  of  ex,'“iners  audits  all  truvel  claims  in  one  and  the 
State  finance  commissioner  has  authority  to  disallow  them  In  one  ^ “ 

The  control  exercised  by  the  State  agencies  over  travel  expendi- 
, *ures  of  the  !and-prant  institutions  without  the  State  is  even  more 
stringent.  Fifteen  institutions  report  State  control  over  their  out- 
of^tate  travel,  a number  of  them  being  duplications  of  institutions 
where  State  control  is  maintained  over  travel  within  the  State. 

^ aff  members  of  four  institutions  are  not  permitted  to  travel  out 
of  the  State  except  by  specific  authority  of  the  governor.  The  sink- 
ing-fund  commissioner  must  pass  on  such  requests  of  another  college 
while  in  the  remainder  the  same  State  agencies  control  travel  without 
the  State  as  within  the  State.  In  one  State,  control  over  travel  lim- 
its it  to  attendance  by  faculty  members  at  annual  meetings  of  scho* 
lastic  and  professional  associations.  There  are  two  States  which 
permit  only  a single  representative  of  the  institution  to  attend  the 
same  educational  convention  held  outside  the  State.  In  the  case  of 
two  other  States,  tips  are  prohibited.  One  State  allows  only  rail- 
road  and  Pullman  farts  to  be  paid  in  out-of-State  travel,  and  another 
State  forbids  the  use  of  parlor  cars.  A limit  of  $5  per  day  sub- 
sistence is  fixed  by  one  State  for  college  staff  members  traveling  at 
public  expense.  A bifurcated  control  over  travel  exists  in  five  in- 
stancy, the  local  administration  having  jurisdiction  over  travel  paid 
°u  0 institutional  funds,  while  a State  agency  exercises  control 
over  travel  from  State  appropriations. 

An  examination  of  the  practices  governing  travel  in  the  25  insti- 
tutions where  no  State  control  is  maintained  indicates  that  definite 
policies  have  been  adopted  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Six  report,  ■ 
however,  that  no  specific  travel  regulations  are  in  force.  In  7 
the  governing  boards  have  prescribed  limitations  on  travel,  and  in 
12  others  the  president  has  final  authority  over  the  granting  of  travel 
requests.  Various  methods  for  the  proper"  control  of  travel  have 
been  established  by  the  institutions.  In  13  there  are  regulations, 
prescribing  the  conditions  under  which  travel  will  be  permitted  to 
conventions  and  association  meetings,  in  14  limitations  have  been 
placed  on  business  trips,  and  in  6 rules  are  in  force  covering  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  candidates  for  positions  on  the  staff.  Other 
Jcnidfi  of  travel  including  research  are  subject  to  limitations  in  four 
institutions.  At  two  colleges  the  travel  is  regulated  entirely  by  the 
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annual  budget,  which  sets  aside  specific  amounts  to  be  expended  by 
each  department  for  this  purpose.  Two  institutions  prescribe  that 
the  travel  expenses  of  only  administrative  officers  and  deans  shall 
be  paid  to  educational  conventions.  Another  institution  allows  but 
one  representative  from  each  major  division  to  attend  meetings  of 
professional  organizations  while  two  others  limit  the  number  of  trips 
of  members  of  the  faculty  to  one  every  year.  Only  half  of  the 
expenses  of  staff  members  are  paid  by  the  institution  to  educational 
gatherings  in  one  case.  It  was  found  that  travel  requests  wjere 
approved  by  the  dean  in  one  college  and  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment at  another  without  submission  to  higher  authority.  / 

Re<; 


egardless  of  the  regulations  and  limitations  in  force,  a fixed 
policy  governing  travel  should  be  adopted.  The  Connecticut  Agri- 
cultural College  submitted  the  following  principles  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  payment  of  traveling  expenses  of  staff  and  faculty 
members  to  conferences  of  professional  associations,  which  might 
well  be  followed  by  every  land-grant  college : 

First.  That  the  basis  of  decision  shall  be  the  needs  of  Institution  rather  than 
that  of  the  individual. 

Second.  When  the  necessity  that  the  institution  be  represented  at  a conference 
is  clearly  evident,  then  the  Institution  should  puy  salary,  railroad,  pullman, 
hotel,  and  living  expenses.  > 

Third.  When  it  is  desirable  but  not  essential  for  the  institution  to  be  rep-  >| 
resented,  then  the  institution  may  pay  part  of  the  expenses  und  the  lndlvlib^'  ^ 
uni  himself  bear  part  of  them,  under  some  such  arrangement  as  the  following: 
Institution  to  pay  railroad  and  pullman  fares,  individual  to  pay  meals  and  hotel 
bills. 

Fourth.  When  it  is  desirable  for  the  institution  to  have  an  individual  secure 
additional  professional  training  through  attendance’  at  such  association  or  con- 
ference,  then  the  institution  should  pay  salary  when  in  attendance,  but  bear 
none  of  the  expenses  of  the  trip,  all  of  which  should  be  borne  by  the  Individual 
concerned. 

Although  at  wide  variance,  stringent  regulations  requiring  re- 
ceipted vouchers  for  expenditures  made  during  travel  are  enforced 
by  most  of  the  institutions.  There  are  three  colleges  which  require 
receipts  for  travel  expenditures  of  every  character.  The  travel 
rules  of  15  institutions  provide  that  receipted  vouchers  must  be 
secured  for  all  items  above  $1,  while  in  one  other  the  minimum  is 
fixed  at  $1.60.  Two  require  affidavits  with  expense  accounts.  Re- 
ceipts for  railroad  transportation  are  required  in  7 cases,  for  Pullman 
fares  in  10,  for  hotel  bills  in  13,  and  for  meals  in  2.  No  requirements 
as  to  receipts  have  been  adopted  by  six  land-grant  colleges. 

Travel  allowances  for  the  use  of  privately  owiled  automobiles  on 
official  business  are  made  by  39  institutions.  Specific  authority  is 
required  for  such  travel,  the  approval  of  the  president  being  neces- 
sary in  33  cases,  the  chief  busuwss  officer  in  3,  and  the  dean  in  8. 


im 
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and  the  dlrtanceB\S!^lvA«d^^  are  mUUv  ch'^ 

Tl.e  reports  show  that  only  18  institutions  advance  traveling  ex- 
penses to  administrative  officers  and  faculty  members  prior  to 
departure  on  trips.  In  the  remainder  the  practice  has  not  been 
adopted.  No  reason  seems  to  exist  why  costs  of  travel  should  not 
be  advanced  particularly  where  staff  members  are  compelled  to  do 
a considerable  amount  of  traveling  on  official  business. 

Central  Employment  and  Civil  Service 

Proper  business  administration  requires  that  there  be  a central 
control  over  employment  and  discharge  of  clerical,  office  help,  and 
other  service  employees.  The  distribution  of  such  authority  among 
a large  number  of  administrative  and  educational  officers  leads  to 
disorganized  practices  and  to  confusion.  It  is  preferable  that  con- 
trol be  concentrated  in  the  business  office.  An  examination  of  the 
reports,  however,  discloses  that  in  only  17  land-grant  colleges  is 

nn^K  COfnt^ol1rnainta,ned  over  employment.  In  view  of  the  large 
number  of  derlcs  stenographers,  and  other  types  of- service  workers 
employed,  it  would  seem  that  sound  business  principles  would  neces- 
sitate the  establishment  of  a central  authority  responsible  for  their 
employment  and  discharge. 

Whether  due  to  the  failure  to  adopt  a system  of  central  control  or 

t,T  S^°W1  that  Stat€  civil  laws  have  been  made 

applicable  to  six  land-grant  institutions.  The  classes  of  employees 

included  under  the  civil  service  regulations  comprise  administrative 
cers  at  3 institutions,  clerks  and  stenographers  at  6,  library  staff 
at  2,  and  other  service  employees  at  6.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  the 
ules  are  so  rigid  as  to  permit  practically,  no  exceptions.  One 
institution  Is  allowed  to  employ  three  administrative  officers  not 
under  civil  service  and  in  another  the  law  is  not  applicable  to  the 

rtafflfferte^  ^ Pre8,dent  flnd  the  dean8'  At  none  is  the  teaching 

Except ^in  the  case  of  one  institution,  no  noticeable  difference 
in  morale  and  efficiency  has  resulted  from  the  placing  of  employees 
of  land-grant  institutions  under  State  civil  service,  according  to 
the  returns.  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  however,  reports  an  ' 
improvement  in  both  respects,  while  the  Colorado  Agricultural' 
College  indicates  that  a slightly  increased  tenure  of  office  has 
occurredr 
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Retirement  and  Disability  Compensation 

An  important  instrument  for  the  development  of  high  standards 
of  efficiency  and  morale  is  a retirement  or  pension  system.  Pro- 
tected against  economic  risk  and  assured  of  annuities  in  old  age, 
members  of  the  faculty  can  generally  be  depended  upon  to  give  their 
best  services. 

Although  many  of  the  land-grant  colleges  have  been  established 
for  25  or  more  years,  the  number  in  which  old  age  or  retirement 
funds  have  been  provided  for  the  ^d^tection  of  teachers  and  other 
members  of  the  staff  is  extremely  limited.  Reports  indicate  that 
in  only  14  institutions  have  retirement  or  disability  systems  been 
established,  of  which  8 are  of  State  origin.  3 of  institutional  6rigin, 
and  3 of  private  endowment  origin. . An  additional  college  is  just 
completing  plans  for  the  inauguration  of  a retirement  system  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  university. 

The  institutions  where  a State  pension  retirement'  service  is  in 
operation  are  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  University  of 
Hawaii.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Rutgers  University, 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Ohio  State  University,  Rhode 
Island  State  College,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Various 
plans  have  been  adopted.  In  three  States  the  beneficiaries  are 
limited  to  the  teachers,  in  three  both  teachers  and  other  institutional 
employees  are  included,  and  in  one  employees  only.  Any  old  age 
or  disability  service,  which  does  not  provide  for  all  types  of  officials 
and  employees  of  the  modern  institution  of  higher  learning,  is 
incomplete  and  should  be  amended.  Contributions  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  are  obligatory  in  six  State®,  while  they  are  optional  in 
the  other  two  States.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  principal  sum  is  con- 
tributed by  beneficiaries  and  50  per  cent  by  the  State  in  most 
instances.  Ope  institution,  however,  pays  50  per  cent  and  the 
teachers  the  other  50  per  cent,'  the  State  not  contributing  directly 
to  the  support  of  the  system.  Another  university  reports  that  the 
pension  service  is  based  on  the  plan  of  assessments  against  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  against  county  tuition  funds  of  10  cents 
for  each  child  of  school  age.  The  Rhode  Island  State  College 
teachers  make  no  contributions,  the  State  paying  the  entire  pension. 
Levies  against  the  salaries  of  the  beneficiaries  in  the  different  States 
^range  .from  1 to  5 per  cent,  the  contributions  amounting  to  1 per 
cent  of  the  annual  salary  for  the  first  10  years  and  2 per  cent  for 
the  next  25  years  at  1 institution,  4 per  cent  at  1,  and  5 per  cent 
at  3.  In  another  the  size  of  the  contribution  is  dependent  upon 
sex,  age,  and  nature  of  employment.  Refunds  with  4 per  cent 
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interest  “re  made  in  the  event  of  withdrawals  in  practically  all  o! 
the  State  teachers’  retirement  systems. 

Age  and  disability  retirement  funds  organized  by  the  institutions 
or  through  private  endowment  are  operated  On  the  same  basis  as 
State  pension  semces.  The  three  land-grant  colleges,  which  have 
institutional  retirement  systems  are  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  Univer- 
S1  y o Illinois.  Known  as  the  contributory  retirement  annuity,  the' 
system  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  is  voluntary  and  applies 
only  to  faculty  members  who  have  attained  the  rank  of  assistant 
pro  essor  or  over.  The  fund  is  made  up  of  contributions  by  the 
beneficiaries  of  5 per  cent  of  their  salaries,  the  institution  contribut- 
■ng  a similar  amount.  The  age  of  retirement  is  65,  the  maximum 
annuity  being  $1,800  annually.  At  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
technology  a similar  pension  plan  is  in  operation  except  that  it 
ncludes  both  members  of  the  teaching  staff  and  administrative 

' aum'of  «25nnS)  ^'”g  -he  SySt<f’  *hC  inStitUte  con,rib’:ted  the  flat 

^ t,°f*25’?00  and  has  s,nce  Pa'<l  *»  ■»>ount  equal  to  the  payments 
of  the  beneficiaries  into  the  fund.  The  maximum  annuity  is  $1,200. 

Retirement  of  all  members  of  the  staff  and  employees  in  service  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  for  15  years  or  mono  is  optional  at  05  and 
obhgatory  at  68.  The  amounts  pension  is  50  per  cent  of  salary 
with  a maximum  of  $3,000.  Payment  of  the  annuities  is  provided  by 
annual  appropriation.  Of  the  three  land-grant  colleges  where 
retirement  funds  are  provided  through  private  endowment,  Purdue 
University  and  the  University  of  Minnesota  have  takeh  advantage  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  retirement  allowance.  A special  retirc- 

ttm.rrv1  t1e‘hiTJ’  C°rne"  Uni,ereity-  has  lx*"  established 
n a E,'f  H Slge  pens.i0D  fund-  0n,y  full  professors  and 
certain  administrative  officers  are  eligible,  the  annual  contributions 

varying  according  to  the  age  of  beneficiaries  at  the  time  of 
application. 

No  retirement  or  pension  fund  should  be  allowed  to  operate  long 

In  dm!  8"  TUT  .f“dy  bei"8  ",adc  ,0  determine)  its  soundness 
he  case  of  one  land-grant  college  with  an  institutional  retirement 

n:;rh  i“  S!Udy  ha«  n0t  bcen  madc’  accordinff  to  the  returns. 

avrt«m!kll,S‘l  ".u18  ■°U"d  With  reg,rd  to  two  State  pension 
systems  while  another  institution  failed  to  report  on  the  point. 

Actuarial  studies  have  been  made  to  determine  the  integrity  of  the 
retirement  funds  in  the  remainder. 

A statute  providing  for  a workmen’s  compensation  system  has 
been  enacted  by  83  of  the  States.  The  law  is  applicable  to  the  land- 

mTrkere  hf”  “ aU  members  of  the  Acuity,  officers,  and 

workers  being  entitled  to  compensation  in  17  and  only  service 
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employees  in  7.  There  are  nine  States  with  workmen’s  compensation 
laws  which  are  not  applicable  to  their  higher  educational  institu- 
t . dons.  Two  State  universities  report  that  they  carry  compensation 
insurance  for  the  benefit  of  their  staffs  and  workers.  In  some 
instances  compensation  payment  is  based  on  disability  due  to  accident 
and  in  others  it  covers  any  kind  of  injury  occurring  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

Commencement 

The  expenses  of  commencement  exercises  are  met  from  various 
soui  ces  in  the  different  land-grant  colleges.  Twenty-seven  report 
lhat  the  entire  cost  is  paid  with  institutional  funds.  At  nine  insti- 
tutions the  expenses  are  met  by  both  graduation  fees  and  institutional 
funds.  There  are  seven  others  where  the  complete  cost  is  defrayed 
by  fees  assessed  against  the  students.  Diplomas  are  standardized  as 
to  size  in  35  of  the  institutions,  while  the  returns  of  6.  indicate  that 
no  attempt  has  been  made  at  standardization.  The  material  consists 
of  genuine  parchment  in  all  cases  except  four  where  paper  is  used  for 
the  diplomas.  Total  cost  of  a single  diploma,  engrossed,  tied,  and 
ready  for  delivery,  varies  from  $1.35  to  $6  in  the  different  colleges. 

Honorariums  of  considerable  amount  are  paid  commencement  speakers  One 
t ™r^y„8nSrom  $250  to  $500,  another  $300,  four  $200.  eight  $160,  eleven 
homirarium  aD<  t iree  8 ^ie  custom  with  10  colleagues  not  to  pay  any 

Unit  or  Per  Capita  Cost  Figures 

Compilation  of  unit  or  per  capita  cost  figures  by.  the  land-grant 
colleges  is  of  unquestioned  advantage  in  the  preparation  of  budgets, 
in  the  comparison  of  expenses  of  the  various  departments,  and  in  the 
analysis  of  expenditures  for  different  years.  Every  institution, 
therefore,  should  install  a system  of  cost  accounting. 

The  whole  problem  of  securing  unit  instructional  costs  is  compli- 
cated. Any  plan  of  the  n**re  division  of  the  total  fiscal  expenditures 
hy  the  number  of  students  enrolled  is  fallacious  and  furnishes  figures 
of  no  real  value.  In  order  to  develop  a plan  of  obtaining  such  data, 
it  is  essential  that  an  adequate  system  of  keeping  financial  records  be 
established,  whi<!fi,  as  already  pointed  out,  has  been  neglected  in  a 
number  of  the  institutions.  There  must  be  a suitable  classification  of 
expenditures,  complete  statistics  on  enrollments,  a record  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  time  and  services  of  every  member  of  the  staff,  and 
complete  data  on  t^he  use  of  space  in  the  buildings. 

Of  fundamental  importance  is  an  accounting  system  so  complete  in 
its  scope  as  to  provide  classifications  of  all  varieties  of  expenditures 
since  the^compilation  of  unit  or  per  .capita  costs  is  dependent  entirely 
upon  expenditures.  Segregated  expenditures  should  be  kept  for  sal- 
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aT’  ° her  ?Peratlon  exPense>  and  additWto  equipment  for  ea'ch 

nf^wTal»de?alrtmeIlt;,  f°r  the  operation  of  and  current  additions 
of  books  to  the  library  .which  serves  the  departments;  for  the  oper. 

a ion  and  maintenance  of  the  physical  plant;  for  administrative  md 
general  expenses  of  the  departments  and  colleges;  for  services  other 
than  instruction,  such  as  research;  for  self-supporting  service  enter- 
prises  and  for  capital  additions  to  the  physical  plant  Only  with  an 
xtensive  classification  of  expenditures  is  it  possible  to  make  a com- 
putation of  unit  expense  on  a satisfactory  basis. 

Proper  statistics  on  enrollment  of  students  are  required  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  service  is  actually  rendered.  For 
imrtance,  no  student  should  be  included  who  withdraws  after  the  first 
few  days  of  instruction.  Short  courses,  extension,  and  correspond- 
ence students  should  be  eliminated  and  included  under  a separate 

ber  of08?  Ta  r%  ^ ^ °f  the  comPutation  should  be  the^um- 
nf  c?f  8tudents  actually  attending  each  college  or  school,  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  each  course,  and  the  distribution  of  enroll- 

1Students  ln  contradistinction  to  correspondence  or 
night-school  students.  Records  must  likewise  be  maintained  with 
accuracy  on  the  distribution  of  the  time  and  work  of  the  member, 

th«^  1 f % ?nd  ‘5®  Staff'  Information  mast  be  available  upon 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  by  every  teacher  to  administration;  to 

teaching,  to  research,  and  other  duties.  In  computation  of  unit 

T T C0StS  °f  th6  s€rtices  of  each  m^ber  must  be 
allocated  to  the  department  for  which  the  work  is  pe&rmed.  Data 

on  the  use  of  the  building  space  are  also  necessary.  There  must  be 

complete  records  on  the  number  of  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  each 

building,  the  number  of  square  feet  occupied  exclusively  by  each 

department  the  number  of  hours  and  amount  of  space  utilized  by 

:aHi\drrtment  dUnDg  Cach  semester  or  quarter,  the  purpose  for 
ich  the  space  is  used,  and  the  costs  of  operation  of  the  buildings 
figured  on  a basis  of  the  amount  of  space. 

With  such  classifications  of  expenditures,  statistical  records,  and 
methods  of  classifying  accounts,  unit  or  per  capita  costs  may  be 
obtained  for  practically  every  activity  of  the  institution.  Such 
computations  may  be  made  on  a basis  of  the  student  credit  hour 
representing  one  credit  earned  by  one  student  in  a department  for 
a nxed  period,  of  the  semester  or  quarter  credit  hour  comprising 
the  amount  of  instruction  given  for  each  credit  hour,  or  of  the  stu- 
dent or  pep  capita  which  represents  one  person  enrolled  as  a regular 
student  in  a college  or  curriculum.  The  expense  of  each  course,  of 
each  curriculum,  of  each  department,  of  each  college,  the  per  capita 

calculated^  ****  Stadent  ^ch  dePartinent  or  college  may  also  be 
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The  land-grant  colleges  were  requested  to  submit  information  on 
the  methods  employed  in  the  ^determination  of  unit  or  per  capita 
costs.  Only  15  institutions  made  returns.  The  remainder  appar- 
ently have  not  attempted  to  prepare  in  a systematic  manner  figures 
and  data  on  instructional  cost*  accounting.  According  to  reports 
received,  the  systems  adopted  are  fairly  satisfactory  at  12  institu- 
tions, while  only  partial  cost  computations  are  made  in  3 other  in- 
stances. The  unit  used  was  the  student  credit  hour  in  6,  the  clock 
hour  m 6,  and  both  the  student  credit  hour  and  the  clock  hour  in  3. 
The  inability  of  nine  of  the  institutions  to  analyze  in  detail  unit  costs 
is  due  to  their  failure  to  keep  statistical  records  of- service  of  their 
staff  members  in  instruction,  research,  and  extension.  According 
to  the  returns,  but  9 of  the  15  institutions  included  institutional  ‘ 
overhead  in  calculating  unit  or  per  capita  expenses.  The  most  com- 
plete systems  for  the  determination  of  unit  costs  have  been  developed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Iowa  State  College,  and  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

A division  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  soundness  of  compilations 
on  unit  or  per  capita  costs  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
undertaking  is  involv^  in  complexity  and  the  results  should  not, 
under  present  conditions,  be  utilized  for  making  comparisons  be- 
tween different  institutions.  Little  doubt  exists,  however,  that  com- 
parisons on  the  basis  of  unit  costs  between  similar  departments  in 
the  same  institution  and  between  different  years  for  the  same  depart- 
ment are  of  special  significance.  The  figures  are  of  particular  value 
also  in  budget  making.  In  the  smaller  colleges  where  widely  diverse 
and  cotnplex  educational  activities  have  not  been  established  the 
compilation  of  unit  or  per  capita  costs  is  greatly  simplified  provid- 
ing essential  records  are  maintained.  Yet  it  is  in  the  case  of  these 
very  institutions  that  no  systems  whatever  have  been  adopted. 
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Chapter  V. — Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Service  Departments 


The  modern  land-grant  institution  is  no  longer  a small  isolated 
educational  'hnit.  With  the  establishment  of  a variety  of  colleges 
and  schools  of  instruction,  with  the  expansion  of  curricula  and  sub- 
ject-matter fields,  with  the  growth  of  enrollments  and  the  upbuilding 
of  a large  plant,  it  has  become  a teeming  community  presenting 
social,  human,  and  physical  needs  that  must  be  met.  As  a result  the 
necessity  has  arisen  for  the  operation  of  diverse  auxiliary  enterprises, 
service  departments,  and  supervised  organizations  supplementary  to 
the  regular  educational  organization.  Residence  and  dining  halls 
for  the  housing  and  feeding  of  students,  laundries,  to  provide  a 
regular  laundry  service,  bookstores  where  school  supplies  may  be 
purchased,  and  post  offices  for  the  handling  of  the  mail  of  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  have  been  established  and  are  operated  on  the 
campus. 

To  carry  out  the  ^expanding  educational  program  effectively  has 
required  the  maintenance  of  stenographic  bureaus  to  accommodate 
the  faculty,  of  photographic  establishments,  of  radio  stations,  and 
of  publicity  and  news  services.  Printing  and  binding  have  become 
important  requirements,  making  it  advisable  for  some  institutions 
to  operate  their  own  printing  plants.  The  purchase  of  immense 
amounts  of  supplies  necessitating  storage  facilities  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  stores  and  receiving  stations  for  their  receipt 
and  distribution.  Due  to  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  teaching  of 
science,  finely  equipped  laboratories  have  been  installed  in  the  differ- 
ent institution^.  Shops  for  the  repair  of  scientific  equipment  must 
therefore  be  maintained. 

Social  life  of  both  students  and  faculty  is  a significant  phase  of 
campus  activities.  For  its  promotion  student  unions,  faculty  clubs, 
fraternities,  publications,  dramatic,  musical,  class  and  athletic  organ- 
izations have  been  formed.  Capital  investments  of  considerable  size 
have  been  made  in  these  enterprises  and  the  annual  operating  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  reach  large  figures.  While  the  organizations 
are  in  a sense  separate  from  the  educational  activities  of  the  insti- 
tutions, they  are  important  elements' of  the  educational  life  and  are 
or  should  be  under  the  direct  and  immediate  supervision  of  institu- 
tional authorities. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  chapter  to  deal  with  general  policies’ 
relative  to  auxiliary  enterprises,  service  departments,  and  extracur- 
ricular organizations  in  the  land-grant  colleges.  Another  %art  of 
m 
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the  report  will  discuss  these  problems.  This  chapter  will  be  confined 
to  a discussion  of  their  business  administration  and  supervision, 
methods  of  control,  handlihg  of  accounts,  operating  costs,  and  the 
financing  of  capital  investments  made  for  their  benefit. 

^ In  a number  of  institutions  it  has  been  found  that  an  unsatisfactory 
system  of  financial  supervision  and  administration  of  these  enter- 
prises and  services  has  been  adopted.  Control  has  been  vested  in 
officers  or  committees  engaged  with  other  duties,  who  have  neither 
the  time,  training,  nor  inclination  to  perform  such  assignments,  and 
also  in  private  or  semiprivate  managements  with  unrestricted  author- 
ity. A more  or  less  chaotic  condition,  there/ore,  exists.  In  other 
institutions  failure  to  proceed  upon  sound  business  principles  in  the 
handling  of  these  enterprises  results  in  wasteful  administration. 

On  the  other  hand  the  highest  efficiency  prevails  in  the  financial 
administration  of  these  projects  in  the  case  of  some  institutions. 
Fiscal  control  and  supervision  have  b#cn  lodged  in  the  business 
officer.  The  collection  of  bills  and  disbursement  of  income  is  con- 
centrated^  in  a central  agency.  There  is  centralized  purchasing  so 
that,  supplies  may  be  bought  in  bulk  and  pooled  with  the  other 
purchases  of  the  university.  Audits  of  accounts  are  made  at  regular 
intervals,  Adequate  measures  have  likewise  been  taken  for  the 
financing  of  improvements,  replacements,  and  new  construction  with 
provisions  for  the  proper  liquidation  of  indebtedness,  if  any.  Sound 
business  methods  have  been  installed.  A modern  business  organiza- 
tion has  been  created.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  portion  of  the  survey 
report  to  discuss  separately  each  of  the  different  types  of  auxiliary 
enterprises,  service  departments,  and  supervised  organizations. 

^ Residence  and  Dining  Halls 

Residence  and  dining  halls  in  public  higher  educational  institu- 
tions should  not  be  operated  for  profit.  They  should  not  be  operated 
at  a loss.  Nor  should  it  be  necessary  usually  for  the  institutions  to 
subsidize  them.  They  should  be  self-sustaining  and  conducted  on 
such  a business  basis  that  the  regular  annual  income  will  cover  the 
cost  of  operation,  maintenance,  interest  charges,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  a sinking  fund  for  the  gradual  repayment  of  the  capital 
investment  or  replacement  of  facilities  as  that  becomes  necessary. 

The  failure  in  the  past  to  adopt  definite  policies  for  financial 
administration  and  fiscal  supervision  may  be  in  part  responsible  for 
the  shortage  of  residence  halls  in  the  land-grant  colleges  of  .the 
' United  States.  Of  the  44  institutions  reporting  on  this  subject,  2 
institutions  have  no  residence  halls  of  any  type,  and  in  the  case  of 
4 institutions  the  number  of  students  accommodated  is  so  small  as 
to  be  practically  negligible.  There  are  32  institutions  with  residence 
halls  for  men  and  38  for  women. 
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1 he  total  enrollment  in  the  44  land-grant  colleges  for  1927-28  was 
ldG,G.i7  students.  The  total  housed  in  residence  halls  was  21,794,  or 
only  15.9  per  cent.  An  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  individual 
colleges  shows  that  but  7 colleges  are  able  to  accommcxWin  excess 
of  50  per  cent  of  their  student  body  in  residence  hall!;  while  15 
institutions  have  campus  house  facilities  for  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
their  students.  In  Table  22  is  presented  the  total  enrollment,  number 
of  students  by  sex  housed  in  residence  halls,  with  percentages  for  the 
different  land-grant  institutions  reporting. 

Table  22 .—Number  of  student s housed  in  residence  halls  in  land-orant 

institutions 


.Institution 


T otal  en- 
rollment. 
1927-28 


Number  housed  in  residence 
halls— 


Women 


Per  ceqt 

housed  In 

residence 
Total  hulls 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

nSv„lL^.Krlc,ultlJ,ral  Coll<*°  and  School  of  Minos! 
University  of  Arlxona 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

C onner^icut  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Florida..’. 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture . . 

University  of  Hawaii . 

University  of  Idaho  

University  of  Illinois I 


Purdue  University 

Iowa  State  College. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College! 
University  of  Kentucky  ^ 
Louisiana  State  University. 


University  of  Maryland 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Cortege”” 
MaMachusetta  Institute  of  Technology 

Michigan  State  College 

University  of  Minnesota 


KraPt^of  ^L^urL^.  . 


Montana  8tnte  College  

University  of  Nebraska  r 
University  of  New  Hampshire.’!!!! 

Rutgers  University 

Cornell  University 

North  Carolina  State  College  ! 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 
Ohio  State  University 


Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. . . 2.813 

Oregon  Agricultural  College. . 7s  a 

Pennsylvania  State  College !'. I'm? 

Rhode  Island  State  College  1 

Clemaon  Agricultural  Cortege..!]”!.!”""""""!  1,212 

South  Dakota  State  College ; 0I7 

University  of  Tennessee^....  , 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Cortege  of  Texas' 2. 448 

»«!====  i& 

Col,w ;■  s* 

University  of  Wisconsin u S: 

Uni  versity  of  Wyoming ; !!!!"*!!!!  i|  203 

• ^Total 130, 6{9 

* Not  divided  ae  to  sex.  • 
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may  be  seen  by  the  figures  contained  in  this  table,  a real  need 
exists  for  the  construction  of  additional  residence  halls  in  many 
of  the  land-grant  institutions.  Enrollments  have  increased  steadily 
during  the  past,  decade.  It  is  improbable  that  they  will  decline 
in  the  future.  The  situation,  therefore,  will  not  right  itself.  The 
practice  adopted  by  many  executives  of  waiting  for  State  legislatures 
to  make  appropriations  for  the  building  of  residence  halls  will  not 
solve  the  problem.  Residence  and  dining  halls  are  business  enter- 
prises. They  may  in  many  instances  bo  made  revenue  producing. 
The  opportunity  exists  frequently  for  their' construction  without  the 
use  of.  public  funds. 

That  only  a few  land-grant  institutions  have  taken  advantage 
of  independent  financing  of  the  cost*>f  such  buildings  is  indicated 
by  the  returns  received.  The  reports  show  tlpit  33' colleges  are 
depending  upon  State  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  resi- 
dence and  dining  halls.  Only  8 of  the  44  colleges  reporting  have 
secured  the  enactment  of  a general  law  giving  them  the  right  to 
construct  new  residence  halls,  including  additions,  through  the 
issuance  of  bonds  or  special  corporation  financing. 

The  Institutions  nre  Purdue  University,  Iowa  State  College,  University  of 
Kentucky,  University  of  Minuesota,1  Rutgers  University,  Oregon  Agricultural 
tollcge,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  nnd  the  State  College  of  Washington. 

There  are  five  other  colleges  that  have  secured  special  legation 
"ori  different  occasions  to  construct  particular  residence  and  dining 
halls  through  bond  issues,  the  law  applying  only  to  these  specified 
cases. 

r •» 

U1nlvfsl,ty  °t  tdaho.  Michigan  State  College,  Mlssiesippl  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and 
Vlrginlu  Polytechnic  Institute  comprise  the  Jlst.  8 ’ ana 

Confronted  with  lack  of  appropriations  from  the  State  legislature 
severul  institutions  have  resorted  to  other  methods.  The  State  Col- 
lege of  Washington  has  defrayed  the  cost  of  constructing  residence 
and  dining  halls  through  the  accumulation  of  u sinking  fund  set 
aside  for  that  purpose.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  organizing  a nonprofit-sharing  corporation  which  has 
constructed  several  men’s  halls  with  funds  derived  in  part  from  the 
institution’s  revolving  fund  and  in  part  from  loans.  The  corpora- 
tion leases  the  dormitories  to  the  board  of  regents  after  construction 
has  been  completed.  The  University  of  Illinois  and  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity report  that  such  buildings  have  been  erected  on  their  cam- 
puses from  the  actual  earnings  of  the  residence  and  dining  halls. 

‘An  Implied  constitutional  right  is  now  being  adjudicated  In  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Mmuesota.  , 
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Another  method  of  financing  the  initial  construction  costs  of  resi-  . 
dence  and  dining  halls  is  through  gifts.  The  returns  show  that 
nine  institutions  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  donations  for 
this  purpose.  1 


The  colleges  Include:  Georgia  State  Agricultural  College,  Purdue  University 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  RutS 
University,  Cornell  University,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  University  of 
Tennessee,  and  the  University  of  Vermont.  y 


It  is  obvious,  however,  that  public  institutions  find  quite  generally 
that  no  definite  building  program  nor  organized  system  of  financing 
can  be  effectively  pursued  that  is  dependent  upon  so  variable  a source 
as  gifts  and  donations.  $ 


The  conviction  is  growing  that  State  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  higher  educational  institutions  should  be  limited  largely  to 
educational  purposes.  The  requirements  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
for  larger  teaching  staffs,  higher  salaries  for  members  of  their  fac- 
ulty, and  beM  educational  equipment  more  than  offset  the  increases 
m appropriations  now  being  received  from  the  State.  Public  funds 
secured  Jor  building  construction  connected  with  auxiliary  enter^ 
prises  have  the  direct  effect,  therefore,  in  many  instances  of  reducing 
the  appropriations  available  for  educational  needs. 

As  already  pointed  out,  sound  business  principles  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  operation  of  theiflpfcerprises. ' The  revenues  derived 
from  them  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  ultimate  liquidation  of 
t e capital  investment.  The  suc40bful  financial  operation  of  resi- 
dence and  dining  halls  depends  in  a large  measure  upon  centraliza- 
tion of  responsibility  for  their  management.  The  business  officer 
should  control  all  financial  operations,  including  collection  of  ac- 
TOunts,  payment  of  bills,  keeping  of  books,  and  auditing  of  accounts. 

* He  sh°uW  also  have  authority  io  fix  the  prices  charged  for  rooms 
, and  meals  in  order  that  the  books  may  be  balanced  and  that  there 
may  be  no  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Because  of  the  many'prob- 
leras  involved  in  the  management  of  residence  halls,  their  physical 
operation  should  be  vested  in  officers  competent  for  this  duty  rather 
than  in  those  whose  functions  primarily  concern  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual association  of  students  who  live  in  the  residences. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  colleges  dining  halls  are  operated  in 
residence  halls  and  under  the  same  management,  while  in  others 
separate  dining  halls  outside  of  the  dormitories  are  conducted  under 
institutional  jurisdiction,  it  is  difficult  to  present  a dear  picture  of 
the  methods  of  control.  According  to  the  returns  received,  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  r«idence  halls  are  handled  by  the  central  business 
officer  in  35  institutions  to  a more  or  less  degree,  by  the  ddrmitory 
management  in  2 institutions,  and  by  means  of  audits  in  8 institu- 
tions. In  the  case  of  dining  hallsToutside  of  the  dormitories,  a dif- 
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ferent  situation  is  found.  The  reports  show  that  15  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  business  officer,  7 under  the  home  economics  de- 
partment, 3 under  separate  divisions,  and  in  1 college  the  dining  hall 
is  privately  rented.  The  accounting  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
residence  hall  management  in  6 colleges  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  central  business  officer  in  the  38  other  colleges  making  returns. 

While  these  figures  indicate  at  least  a partial  control  of  the  finances 
of  residence  and  dining  halls  by  the  business  officer,  there  is  consider- 
able conflict  of  authority  and  division  of  responsibility  in  the  differ- 
ent institutions.  In  the  returns  dealing  with  the  question  of  general 
administrative  supervision,  including  the  direction  of  certain  phases 
of  financial  policy,  it  was  found  that  the  business  officer  held  final 
{responsibility  in  18  colleges.  Of  the  remainder,  the  authority  was 
vested  in  a variety  of  officials.  In  7 ihstitutions  the  president  was 
the  responsible  head,  in  3 institutions  a committee,  in  14  the  dean  of 
women  over  women’s  halls  and  in  2 the  dean  of  men  over  men’s  halls, 
in  3 the  physical  plant  officer,  and  in  1 the  military  commandant. 

In  order  to  operate  residence  and  dining  halls  on  a truly  self- 
sustaining  basis,  the  charge  for  rooms  and  meals  must  be  sufficient 
to  meet  all  current  expenses  and  at  the  same  time  amortize  the  costs 
of  capital  investments.  An  examination  of  the  returns  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  charges  are  so  extremely  low  in  a number  of  institutions 
as  to  be  merely  nominal.  This  applies  particularly  to  residence  halls, 
The  charges  in  the  40  institutions  reporting  on  this  item  range  from 
$1  up  to  $5.50  per  week.  There  are  13  jn  which  the  charge  for 
dormitories  amounts^to  only  $1  or  $2  per  week,  while  in  14  others 
the  charge  is  fronT $2  to  $3  per  week.  It  is  evident  that  with 
excessively  low  charges  for  rooms  the  accumulation  of  a surplus 
or  the  creation  of  a sinking  fund  for  construction  of  new  residence 
halls  is  an  impossibility.  In  several  of  the  institutions  having  low 
charges,  the  dormitories  were  originally  constructed  through  public 
funds  and  the  institutions  are  waiting  for  additional  appropriations 
from  the  State  legislatures  for  much-needed  new  buildings  to  house 
their  students,  no  attempt  being*  made  to  place  the  residence  halls 
upon  a self-supporting  and  businesslike  basis.  In  the  13  other 
institutions  reporting,  the  diarge  for  rooms  is  from  $8  to  $5.50  per 
week.  This  list  includes  most  of  the  colleges  where  the  dormitories 
have  been  constructed  through  loans  or  bond  issues  with  provision 
. for  their  future  liquidation  from  the  regular  income. 

Similar  variation  exists  with  regard  to  the  weekly  rate  charged 
fbr  meals.  The  lowest  charge  found  in  the  38  colleges  making 
return  was  $4.95  per  week.  In  five  institutions  the  charge  for  meals 
was  approximately  $5  per  week,  in  11  colleges  from  $5  to  $6  per  week, 
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and  in  13  from  $6  to  $7  per  week.  The  charge  for  meals  in  the 
remaining  six  institutions  was  from  $7  to  $10  per  week,  of  which 
two  were  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  week.  With  the  present  high  cost' 
of  food  supplies  and  labor  it  is  evident  that  college  dining  halls 
making  low  weekly  charges  for  jpeals  can  not  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  secure  enough  revenue  to  cover  regular  operating 
expenses,  replacements,  and  repairs,  including  overhead. 

An  item  of  vital  importance  to  the  successful  operation  of  dining 
halls  is  the  purchase  of  food  supplies.  Returns  indicate  that  there 
is  a considerable  divergency  in  the  practices  at  the  different  institu- 
tions. Because  of  the  obvious  advantages  of  having  a central  officer 
responsible  for  all  buying  on  the-campus,  the  institutional  purchasing 
agent  should  have  supervision  of  the  purchase  of  food  supplies. 
Twenty  of  the  land-grant  institutions  follow  this  practice.  An. 
arrangement  has  been  made  in  five  institutions  where  the  dormitory 
management  and  the  institutional  purchasing  agent  cooperate.  ' 
There  are,  however,  12  institutions  where  the  dormitory  manage- 
ment has  exclusive  charge  of  the  purchase  of  food  supplies.  In  the 
case  of  three  others,  the  buying  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
State  purchasing  agent.  Extreme  doubt  exists  whether  the  highest 
efficiency  can  be  attained  in  purchasing  supplies  through  this  channel. 
The  State  purchasing  agent  is  located  at  the  State  capital,  frequently 
a long  distance  from  the  college.  He  is  uninformed  concerning  local 
markets  and  out  of  touch  with  local  prices  and  therefore  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  for  cheap  purchasing  in  the  home 
communities.  * 

Of  the  41  institutions  reporting  on  this. item,  4 are  compelled  to 
subsidize  residence  and  dining  halls  from  institutional  funds.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  discover  the  reason.  In  one  the  charge  for  rooms  is 
$1 .50  per  week  and  for  meals  $5  per  week.  In  another  the  charge  for 
rooms  is  $1.75  per  week  and  $7  for  meals,  while  the  charges  in  the 
third  are  $2  per  week  for  rooms  and  $6  for  meals.  The  fourth  insti- 
tution failed  to  furnish  ^formation  on  tlie  amount  charged  for  rooms 
and  meals.  Thirty-two  of  the  institutions  report,  a net  surplus  from 
the  operation  of  residence  halls,  exclusive  of  dining  halls,  even  at 
the  low  rate  charpd  for  rooms.  Th%  may  be  accounted  for  through 
the  fact  that  the  initial  cost  of  the  buildings  came  from  State  appro- 
priations. The  surplus  is  disposed  of  in  several  ways.  In  the  case 
of  15  institutions,  it  is  utilized  for  replacement,  while  in  12  it  is 
turned  into  the  institution’s  treasury.  Three  institutions,  which 
have  erected  , their  dormitories  through  the  issuance  of  b<*ids  and  i 
through  loans,  use  the  surplus  for  the  retirement  of  the  debt.  The 
other  two  institutions  return  it  to  the  State  treasury. 
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Laundries 

The  operation  of  a laundry  on  a modern  college  campus  involves 
a capital  investment  of  considerable  size.  It  is  only  justified  when 
actual  financial  savings  result  to  the  institution  or  when  on  account 
of  the  isolated  location  of  the  institution  laundry  service  is  not 
available  from  commercial  concerns. 

According  to  the  returns  received  by  the  bureau  15  land-grant* 
colleges  maintain  laundries.  The  reports  on  the  different  phases  of 
operation  and  management  were  so  inadequate  and  the  data  so  lack- 
ing in  detail  that  a satisfactory  appraisal  is  impossible.  In  several 
instances,  the  institutions  were  unable  apparently  to  furnish  informa- 
tion on  capital  investment,  operating  costs,  and  annual  output  indi- 
cating that  accurate  records  were  not  being  kept  by  them  concejfiSii 
the  work  of  these  enterprises.  ’ 

But  13  of  tie  15  Institutions  supplied  figures  on  capital  investments  in  their 
laundry  plants.  Tbe  total  amounted  to  $238,000.  Some  of  the  plants  are 
"“'i-  ™?re  ,"'ere u2  vulued  between  $1,000  and  $5,000  and  3 between  $5,000 
wblle  the  returns  show  5 with  capital  investments  ranging  between 
$10,000  and  $20,000.  The  other  3 plants  are  large  and  represent  important 
investments.  The  value  of  2 of  them  was  fixed  between  $30,000  and 
$40,000,  and  the  largest  plant  at  $61,000. 

Inat  3 of  the  15  institutions  failed  to  furnish  figures  on  the  total 
annual  operating  costs  for  the  last  fiscal  year  tends  to  indicate  that 
their  laundries  are  not  being  conducted  in  a business-like  manner. 
The  total  annual  operating  costs,  including  salaries  and  supplies,  for 
the  different  institutions  varies  from  $780  to  $37,700  annually. 

Of  the  institutions  submitting  returns  on  this  point,  1 Institution  reported  the 
. operating  cost  at *780  annually,  l from  $4,000  to  $5,000,  3 from  $5,000  to  $10,000, 
*10'000  t0  $20,000,  2 from  $20,000  to  $30,000,  and  2 from  $80000  to 

A fundamental  element  of  any  business  enterprise  is  the  annual 
^production  or  volume  of  output.  Without  data  on  this  subject,  it  is 
Impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the^lant  is  being  operated  at  full 
capacity,  whether  there  is  lost  motion  and  wasteful  practices,  and 
whether  efficient  results  are  being  obtained 'from  the  labor  employed. 
According  to  the  reports  three  institutions  kept  no  records  on  annual 
production  and  three  others  Ifailed  to  give  any  figures.  In  the  case 
of  9 other  colleges,  3 maintained  complete  records  on  the  annual  vol- 
ume of-output  of  the  laundries  both  in  pounds  and  pieces,  1 in  pounds  < 
only,  and  5 in  the  number  of  pieces  turned  out  each  year. 

It  is  preferable  that  the  laundries  be  conducted  upon  revolving 
funds,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  regultfr  financing  of  the  insti- 
tution. Seven  institutions  have  adopted'  this  practice.  Laundries 
in  four  institutions  are  operated  as  a part  of  the  institutional  over- 
head and  in  the  case  of  four  others,  no  information  was  given  as  to  ' 
the  method  employed.  Only  a few- of  the  institutions  were  able  to 
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show  definitely  whether  the  prices  charged  by  their  own  laundries 
were  less  than  those  of  outside  commercial  laundries.  At  the  six 
institutions  furnishing  comparisons  between  laundry  charges  of  the 
institutional  plant  and  of  local  commercial  companies,  the  charges  of 
the  institutional  plant  were  from  one-third  to  one-half  less  tha^i  those 
of  private  laundries.  One  college  vaguely  stated  “ no  definite  record 
‘ but  less.”  ’ 

Bookstore 


An  important  auxiliary  and  service  enterprise  is  the  institutional 
or  cooperative  bookstore.  No  reason,  of  course,  exists  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a store  unless  books  and  other  college  supplies  are  sold  at 
substantial  reductions  from'  the  prices  charged  by  local  retail  dealers 
with  savings  to  the  students  and  the  faculty,  or  the  college  is  located 
at  such  a distance  from  a. community  that  an  inslitutional  bookstore 
is  a necessity. 

There  are  33  bookstores  maintained  in  land-grant  institutions. 
Of  this  number  23  are  operated  by  t^ie  institutions;  8 others  are  con- 
ducted as  cooperative  or  incorporated  enterprises  under  the  control 
of  either  the  students,  committees  of  the  faculty,  or  jointly  by  the 
students,  faculty,  or  board  of  trustees,  {p  one  institution  the  book- 
store is  operated  b|  the  athletic  association.  In  another  it  is  leased 
as  a concession,  while  a third  is  maintained  only  for  the  agricultural 
farm  and  the  engineering  college. 

Gross  sales  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  in  the  33  book- 
stores are  large,  totaling  $2,218,000,  and  ranging  between  $4,350  to 
$400,000  for  individual  institutions. 


Of  the  bookstores  under  Institutional  management  exclusively,  there  Is  1 with 

MOOOO1?8 V*  ^I0'000  to  $2o*°°0,  S^rom  $20,000  to 

Sn'JJX’  r *n,m  *30,^0  to  $^0,000,  4 from  $40,000  to  $50,000,  3 from  $50,000  to 

t0  ?70’®°°’  2 from  $7°.000  to  $80,000,  2 from$12t),000 
} u given  as  $135,000,  In  the  cooperative  or  corporate  book- 
stores maintained  by  students,  faculty,  or  through  Joint  control,  the  cross  sales 

tS  2 at  $40,000,  the  fourth  It  $91,000, 

eighth  at  $^000°°’  th  8,Xth  at  |141,{KJ?<  the  s^enth  at  $250,000,  and  the 

.The  bookstore  with  gross  sahsTof $400,000  is  a cooperative  project 
conducted  just  off  the  campus  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  by  an 
organization  composed  of  the  board  of  trustees,  2 members  of  the 
alumni,  1 faculty  member,  and  1 student:  The  figures  are  estimated 
in  the  report  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  case  of  the 
bookstore  maintained  by  the  atldetic  association,  the  gross  sales  are 
$60,100  and  in  the  case  of  the  institution  with  its  bookstore  operated 
by  a oonsessionaire  the  amount  of  gross  sales  was  not  fuafiished. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  returns,  the  total  net  profits  of  all  the  book- 
stores maintained  in  land-grant  institutions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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June,  1828,  amounted  to  $106,586.  One  of  the  colleges  reported  a 
net  loss  of  $27,  two  reported  “ no  profits,”  and  three  failed  to  give 
data  on  this  point. 

In  the  others  operated  by  the  Institutions,  1 guve  the  net  proflts  at  $19  4 
from  $000  to  $1,000,  3 from  $1,000  t<)  $2,000,  3 from  $2,000  to  $3,000,  2 from 
$3,000  to  $4,000,  3 from  $4,000  to  $5,000,  and  1 gave  the  amount  at  $7,035. 

The  net  profits  of  bookstores  under  joint  cooperative  or  corporate 
control  of  students,  faculty,  or  board  of  trustees  ranged  from  $1,888 
to  $30,000,  1 not  making  a return,  2 reporting  from  $1,500  to  $2,000, 

3 from  $3,000  to  $4,000,  1 $10,200,  and  another  $30,000,  the  latter 
being  an  estimate.  The  bookstore  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
an  athletic  association  made  net  profits  of  $7,651  for  the  fiscal  year. 

From  these  figures,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  bookstores  are 
being  run  on  a profitable  basis  and  the  institutions  are  entitled  to 
due  credit  for  their  successful  financial  operation.  The  disposition 
of  the  annual  accumulated  surplus  of  the  stores,  however,  is  a matter 
worthy  of  consideration.  Twelve  institutions  retained  the  profits 
in  a permanent  fund  for  working  capital,  one  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  and  one  for  the  purchase  of  equipment.  In  the  other 
cases,  the  surplus  in  one  institution  was  turned  over  to  the  athletic 
association  to  pay  in*"part  the  salary  of  a coach,  in.  another  it  was 
used  to  buy  library  books,  in  a third  it  was  placed  in  a student  loan 
fund,  and  in  a fourth  it  was  expended  on  student  activities.  A differ- 
ent situation  was  found  in  five  bookstores  conducted  on  a cooperative 
or  corporate  basis  either  by  students,  faculty,  or  under  joint  control,  - 
their  profits  being  redistributed  to  the  student  purchasers  in  the  form 
of  refunds.  Two  other  bookstores  of  this  type  retained  the  surplus 
for  the  purpose  of  new  building  construction  while  one  credited  it  to 
working  capital  and  another  contributed  it  to  student  activities. 

The  variety  of  ways,  in  which  the  surplus  of  the  bookstores  is  dis- 
posed of  requires  some  comment.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  money  paid  by  students  for  textbooks  and  other  college  supplies 
should  be  devoted  to  buying  volumes  for  the  library,  a service  which 
should  receive  its  support  from  the  State.  Somewhat  more  justifica- 
tion exists  for  devoting  the  profits  of  the  bookstores  to  student  or- 
extracurricular  activities  since  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  students 
that  spent  their  money  at  the  bookstore  benefit  to  some  extent  from 
these  activities.  Earnings  may,  of  course,  be  used  very  properly  as 
working  capital  for  the  enterprise  or  as  a sinking  fund  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a suitable  building  as  is  the  practice  in  the  majority  of  the 
institutions.  In  the  event  that  they  are  not  needed  for  these  pur- 
poses, they  may  well  be  returned  to  the  students  in  reduced  prices  of 
books. 

The  classes  of  supplies  other  than  textbooks  and  stationery  carried  by  the 
bookstores  differ  among  the  Institutions.  There  art?  11  stores  where  drawing 
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Instruments  are  soW,  17  where  jewelry  Is  offered  for  sale,  and  5 where  elothine 

In  >e  Troh!!ud!8e  on  the  8he,v''8-  Tw,‘lve  bookstores  hnndle  cl  { 
SimI  or  operate  soda  fountains,  6 sell  drugs,  and  2 furniture.  Athletic 

sMufinto  ,n  StV’01?  stores-  Only  two  of  the  Institutions  require  Ihelr 

. . V°  textb°uk8  at  the  institutional  or  cooperative  store  Three 

KlmlJn!!  ‘S?  VolUKtafy  u?d  re/luired  purchasing  while  In  the  remaining  27 

"hol,y  to,""'"rr  on  ,he  >“  °f 

Post  Office  and  Mailing  Division 

Or  account  of  the  insufficient  data  submitted  it  was  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  adequate  mail  service  is  provided  in  a number  of 
the  land-grant  institutions.  Returns  were  received  from  44  institu- 
tions concerning  the  methods  employed  for  the  delivery  and  dispatch 
of  mail  on  the  campus.  Twenty-three  maintain  a central  mailing 
division,  four  of  which  handle  only  campus  mail,  while  the  remainder 
handl^both  campus  and  United  States  mail.  The  others  have  no 
centiMfenailing  office.  There  are  nine  institutions  with  Gov- 
ernment contract  postal  stations  and  six  with  Government  classified 
stations.  Considering  the  recent  growth  of  land-grant  institutions, 
in  general,  it  would  seem  that  almost  every  institution  would  have 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  either  a post  office  or  some  central 
agency  to  look  after  this  important  need. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  information  on  the  volume  of  insti- 
tutional and  United  States  mail  handled  in  the  institutions,  but  only 
10  institutions  were  able  to  give  figures  either  in  pounds  or  pieces. 
An  effort  was  also  made  to  learn  the  number  of  daily  deliveries  of 
both  institutional  and  United  States  mail.  Returns  on  this  question 
were  received  from  but  11  institutions,  the  daily  institutional  de- 
liveries ranging  from  2 to  3,  and  the  deliveries  of  United  States  mail 

from  1 to  3 daily.  At  one  of  the  larger  universities,  institutional 
mail  is  delivered  five  times  daily. 

Not  a large  number  of  the  institutions.furnish  .special  mail  service 
in  the  form  of  private  boxes.  Of  the  23  institutions  having  central 
mailing  divisions,  private  mailing  boxes  for  the  convenience  of 
students  are  maintained  in  only  10.  The  rental  charge  is  from  50 
cents  to  $2.40  per  year.  Private  mailing  boxes  are  available  for 
faculIt,y  in  five  institutions,  the  cost  being  between 
. T?  a, . *2'40  annuaIly>  and  for  departments  of  instruction  in  eight 
institutions,  no  charge  being  made  for  rental  in  four  cases  with  a 
rental  cost  of  from  50  cents  to  $4  annually  in  the  others. 

The  organization  of  the  central  mailing  division  varies  in  size  and 
personnel  at  the  different  institutions.  Four  employ  regular  post- 
masters. The  force  in  the  other  institutions  is  confined  to  privately 
employed  clerks,  mail  carriers,  and  truck  drivers  or  to  part-time 
student  clerks,  messengers,  and  other  types  of  Workers.  There  is  a 
wck  of  uniformity  as  regards  the  administrative  officer  having  juris- 
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diction  over  the  mailing  division.  Although  this  is  clearly  a duty  of 
the  business  officer,  the  responsibility  is  vested  in  him  at  only  seven 
institutions. 

In  four  the  president  has  control  over  the  mailing  division  and  In  three  the 
university  publishers  or  editor  exercise  supervision.  The  president’s  secretury 
is  the  resiHinsible  bead  In  one  institution,  the  purchasing  agent  in  a second,  the 
superintendent  of  buildings  in  a third,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents  in 
a fourth,  und  the  barracks  mailing  clerk  in  u fifth. 

Operating  costs  of  the  central  mailing  divisions  are  financed  in 
several  ways.  The  University  of  Minnesota  pays  the  entire  expense 
with  receipts  from  box  rentals,  while  four  institutions  cover  the  costs 
partially  from  receipts  from  box  rentals  and  partially  from  institu- 
tional overhead.  The  central  mailing  division  is  financed  entirely  by 
institutional  overhead  in  15  other  institutions  and  in  1 through  in- 
stitutional subsidies.  There  is  one  university  where  the  college^book- 
store  bears  the  expense  of  operation  of  this  division.  The  institu- 
tional bookstore  is  an  independent  enterprise  conducted  on  a non- 
profit basis  for  the  purpose  of  selling  textbooks.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  th^.burden  and  cost  of  handling  and  distributing 
the  mail  for  an  entire  institution  should  be  imposed  upon  it. 

The  amounts  expended  for  postage  by  the  institutions  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June,  1928,  reached  large  figures  in  some  instances, 
although  inquiry  into  this  item  revealed  the  fact  that  a number  of 
institutions  keep  no  record  of  expenditures  for  postage.  Only  24  out 
of  the  44  institutions  reported.  The  total  cost  of  postage  in  these 
24  institutions  was  $270,327,  the  figures  including  both  first  and 
second  class  mail. 

* The  larger  expenditures  were  In  five  Institutions,  one  expending  *52,347; 
.another  $46,250;  a third  $25,879;  a fourth  $20,817;  and  a fifth  $20,761.  The 
lowest  amounts  spent  for  postage  ranged  between  $500  and  $1,000  in  two 
institutions. 

Judging  from  these  figures  there  is  little  doubt  that  postage  has 
become  no  insignificant  source  of  expense  in  land-grant  institutions. 
It  would  seem  advisable  under  the  circumstances  that  accurate 
records  be  maintained  of  expenditures  for  this  purpose.  Among 
the  20  instituting  not  submitting  data  on  the  cost  of  postage,  4 
reported  “ no  record  ” and  15  failed  to  furnish  the  information. 
Another  answered  “ not  known — not  wanted.” 

Central  Stenographic  and  Duplicating  Bureau 

The  general  growth  of  land-grant  colleges,  expansion  of  curricula, 
and  creation  of  additional  departments  of  instruction  during  recent 
yeais  have  made  it  essential  to  provide  greatly  increased  steno- 
graphic and  duplicating  service  to  administrative  officers,  department 
heads,  and  faculty  members.  The  problem  is  to  find  the  most  eco- 
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nomic  method  of  supplyingthe  facilities  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
efficient  service.  The  volume  of  work  in  the  departments  of  some 
colleges  and  universities  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  employment  of 
full-time  stenographers  and  duplicating  clerks.  With  others  there 
is  only  an  intermittent  amount  of  work  which  does  not  justify  the 
expense  of  installing  equipment  or  the  employment  of  part-time 
personnel.  1 

In  17  institutions  the  problem  has  been  met  by  the  establishment 
of  a central  stenographic  and  duplicating  bureau.  No  apparent 
effort  has  been  made  in  the  remaining  26  institutions  submitting 
returns  to  create  a centralized  agency  to  handle  the  work,  the  service 
emg  furnished  through  departmental  divisions  or  not  at  ail.'*  On 
account  of  the  long  distances  between  buildings  on  some  university 
campuses,  of  course,  it  is  not  feasible  to  provide  stenographic  service 
operated  from  a single  office,  although  this  situation  does  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  duplicating  service.  Cornell  University  has  a central 
up  mating  bureau,  but  no  central  stenographic  organization. 

Varying  in  size  according  to  the  institutional  requirements,  the 
number  employed  m the  smaller  institutions,  which  have  established 
central  stenographic  and  duplicating  bureaus,  ranges  from  1 to  3 
persons,  while  one  of  the  larger  universities  has  an  organization  of 
28  workers  another  16,  and  a third  13  employees.  Four  institutions 
use  student  help  entirely. 

The  method  of  administration  and  business  procedure  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  efficient  operation  of  a bureau  of  this  tVpe 
Being  an  agency  of  supply,  the  division  should  be  properly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  business  officer,  but  in  only  six  institutions 
has  it  been  placed  under  his  control.  Four  institutions  report  that 
the  president  has  direct  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  bureau, 
the  university  editor,  1 the  extension  division,  1 the  college  of 
agriculture,  and  1 the  college  of  commerce.  In  four  institutions  the 
bureau  is  operated  as  a separate  unit.  Stenographic  and  duplicating 
service  is  obtained  by  requisition  in  all  the  institutions  with  one 

^obti^ned here  fr°m  ^ Secretary  of  the  President  mujg| 

The  efficient  operation  of  the  bureau  depends  in  a large  measure 
upon  the  plan  of  determining  the  priority  of  work.  The  question  is 
decided  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  receipt  of  requisitions  in 

7 cases  with  their  importance  in  6,  and  on  a basis  of  the  time  element 
in  1 college. 

in  1,  and  the  purchasing  agent  In  1.’  Two  tastl^tionTre^ 

S r0i^uerr?hT!1ubS;rlorlty  and  ^ °ther 
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If  the  central  stenographic  and  duplicating  division  is  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a business  basis,  it  should  be  self-sustaining  and  no  insti- 
tutional subsidy  should  be  necessary  for  its  support.  To  accomplish 
this  object,  its  operation  should  be  financed  through  a charge  back 
on  the  departments  to  which  the  service  is  rendered.  Nine  institu- 
tions conduct  the  bureau  in  accordance  with  this  principle.  Five 
other  institution»finance  the  cost  of  the  bureau  both  through  depart- 
mental charges  and  institutional  overhead,  while  four  charge  the 
whole  cost  to  institutional  overhead.  »■  ■> 

In  the  returns  received,  the  institutions  discussed  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a central  stenographic  and  duplicating  bureau. 
The  great  majority  of  the  comments  were  favorable.  Among  the 
advantages  cited  were  the  ©lim^ation  of  duplication  between  depart- 
ments, saving  of  time  through'  expeditious  handling  of  work,  bulk 
buying  of  supplies,  service  of  workers  available  for  entire  staff,  con- 
centration of  entire  force  on  single  job  when  needed,  and  more  punc- 
tual and  satisfactory  service.  The  disadvantages  included  the  delay 
incident  to  filling  out  requisitions,  time  lost  in  distance  to  central 
bureau,  and  errors  in  use  of  technical  and  scientific  terms.  The  use 
of  the  dictating  machine  has  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  this 
bureau  in  a number  of  the  larger  institutions.  *■ 


Photographic  and  Blue  Printing  Division 

Among  the  auxiliary  services  essential  to  carrying  out  the  hetero- 
geneous educational  program  of  the  large  modern  University  are 
photographs,  lantern  slides,  blue  prints,  and  photostats.  Because  of 
the  increasing  cost  of  such  materials  when  purchased  from  private 
commercial  enterprises  and  because  of  delays  in  delivery,  a number 
of  institutions  have  found  it  advantageous  to  establish  their  own 
plants. 

Out  of  the  44  institutions  reporting,  17  are  operating  central  pho- 
tographic, lantern  slide,  blue  printing,  and  photostat  departments 
on  their  campuses. 

The  division  is  equipped  to  handle  all  four  of  the  services  in  three  institutions 
‘while  In  five  Institutions  its  work  Is  confined  to  photography,  lantern  slides  and 
blue  printing  and  in  two  others  to  photography,  lantern  slides,  and  photostating. 
There  are  two  institutions  where  the  department  does  only  photography  and 
blue  printing  and  one  where  the  work  consists  of  photography  and  photostating 
The  divisions  in  the  other  Institutions  are  limited  either  to  photographic,  blue 
print,  or  photostating  work.  In  the  case  of  two  institutions  a private  photog- 
rapher is  permitted  the  use  of  the  university  buildings. 

Although  the  same  principles  should  apply  to  the  operation  of  this 
department  as  to  other  auxiliary  enterprises,  the  returns  indicate  a 
confusion  of  administrative  practices.  The  division  is  under  ‘the 
control  of  the  president  in  6 institutions,  the  business  officer  in  5,  the 
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editor  in  1,  the  dean  of  agriculture  in  2,  the  dean  of  engineering  in  2, 
and  under  the  director  of  extension  in  1. 

_ The  most  businesslike  method  of  financing  the  operation  of  the 
division  is  through  a revolving  fund  and  not  as  a part  of  the  regular 
institutional  overhead.  According  to  the  returns,  eight  institutions 
operate  it  on  a revolving  fund  basis  ifnd  four  through  a combined 
revolving  fund  and  institutional  overhead  arrangement.  Three  uni- 
versities, however,  charge  the  entire  cost  of  its  operation  to  institu- 
tional overhead.  There  were  two  colleges  that  did  not  make  reports 
on  this  question. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  records,  information  on’  the  volume  of  work 
done  by  the  central  photographic,  lantern  slide,  blue  printing,  and 
photostating  divisions  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1928  could  be  obtained 
fiom  only  nine  institutions.  The  other  eight  institutions  were  un- 
able to  furnish  the  data,  a situation  that  should  be  remedied  if  recog- 
nized business  procedure  is  to  be  followed.  One  institution  reported 
the  volume  of  business  for  the  fiscal  year  at  $19,955  and  another  at 
$9,641,  while  in  the  remainder  the  amount  was  between  $1,200  and 
$4,000.  The  output  of  two  plants  was  given  in  terms  of  sheets  of 
blue  printing  and  plates  for  photographing' and  photostating,  which 
ranged  as  high  as  4,200,000  sheets  and  17,000  plates.  The  customary 
system  of  requisittoning  service  from  the  division  is  used  in  all  the 
institutions.  Priority  of  work  in  most  of  the  institutions  is  deter- 
mined by  order  of  the  receipt  of  requisitions  or  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  division. 

Printing  and  Binding  Department 

Printing  and  binding  have  developed  into  items  of  considerable 
major  importance  in  many  of  these  institutions.  To  carry  out  their 
educational  objectives,  the  publication  of  research  and  extension 
bulletins,  special  reports,  and  catalogues  has  become  essential,  and 
stationery  and  other  job  orders  for  the  administrative  branches  must 

be  filled.  Binding  of  books,  particularly  for  the  library,  is  also 
necessary. 

The  data  collected  in  the  survey  indicate  that  expenditures  for 
printing  and  binding  are  large.  Although  information  was  not  avail- 
able from  all  institutions,  the  reports  show  that  the  cost  of  printing 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1928-29  at  32  institutions  reached  the  total  of 
$1,009,000.  As  was  the  case  in  other  phases  of  this  study  some  insti- 
tutions, the  number  being  11,  were  unable  to  furnish  the  expendi- 
tures for  printing,  the  amounts  apparently  not  being  segregated. 
One  college  included  expenditures  for  printing  in  its,  annual  expendi- 
tures for  postage.  No  returns  were  received  from  eight  other 
institutions. 
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An  examination  of  the  amounts  expended  by  ^he  individual  land- 
grant  institutions  further  illustrates  the  importance  that  printing 
and  finding  has  assumed  in  the  annual  budgets.  The  highest  ex- 
penditure by  a single  institution  for  printing  during  the  year  was 
$119,700.  The  cost  of  printing  in  two  other  institutions  ranged  be- 
tween $100,000  and  $115,000,  and  in  four  institutions  between  $50,000 
and  $100,000.  There  were  seven  institutions  with  expenditures  vary- 
ing from  $20,000  to  $50,000,  and  eight  between  $10, (XX)  and  $20,000. 
The  lowest  expenditure  reported  by  any  college  was  $1,044,  while 
eight  other  institutions  gave  the  cost  of  printing  between  this  figure 
and  $10,000.  , 

With  such  large  outlays,  the  question  of  control  has  developed 
into  a significant  issue.  A tendency  for  the  State  governments  exists 
to  deprive  the  institutions  of  Control  over  their  printing.  This  is 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  <breution  of  State  budget  agencies,  and 
^to  the  concentralization  of  State'printing  and  purchasing  in  a single 
State  officer.  It  is  also  due  to  the  confusion,  lack  of  system,  and 
unbusinesslike  methods  of  procedure  prevailing  among  some  of 
the  institutions  in  the  handling  of  their  printing  and  binding. 
Methods  of  control  when  vested  in  State  agencies  and  when  vested 
in  the  institutions  must  therefore  be  discussed. 

Returns  were  received  from  41  institutions  with  regard  to  the 
problem.  Of  this  number  it  was  found  that  33  institutions  have 
complete  control  over  their  printing.  In  the  eight  other  institutions 
either  partial  or  full  State  control  is  exercised.  Partial  State  con- 
- trol  exists  in  the  case  of  three  institutions,  the  State,  agency  super- 
vising expenditures  of  only  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  State  for 
printing  in  one  institution,  the  printing  of  the  university  catalogue  in 
a second  institution,  and  all  printing  except  emergency  anc^  small  jobs 
in  a third  institution.  A fourth  university  does  all  its  bulletin  and 
book  printing  under  a State  contract,  although  the  arrangement  is 
not  obligatory. 

Little  uniformity  of  practice  exists  among  the  State  governments 
which  have  assumed  control  over  the  printing  of  their  land-grant 
institutions.  The  officer  in  charge  is  the  State  printer  in  2 States, 
the  State  purchasing  agent  in  2 others,  a printing  board  or  commis- 
sion in  2 States,  the  State  department  of  education  in  1,  and  the 
State  business  manager  in  another.  The  authority  of  the  State 
agencies  also  varies  to  a marked  extent.  Three  institutions  report 
that  the  agency- has  beSh-empowered  to  determine  what  shall  be 
printed  and  in  two  cases  the  quantity  to  be  printed.  It  is  evident 
that  no  tenable  reason  can  be  advanced  for  such  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  central  State  officer  inay  serve  as  a practical  censor 
over  the  publications  of  educational  institutions.  It  is  doubtful 
111490* — 30— vol  1 16 
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whether  a State  officer  is  better  able  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
educational  literature  to  be  printed  than  the  institution  itself. 

The  variation  of  control  exercised  by  the  State  agencies  is  further 
exemplified  in  the  returns  dealing  with  the  kinds  of  institutional 
printing  over  which  jurisdiction  is  maintained.  In  the  case  of 
five  institutions  the  State  agency  has  supervision  over  the  printing 
of  all  stationery,  office  forms,  and  small  jobs.  Printing  of  cata- 
logues, bulletins,  reports,  and  similar  literature  of  six  institutions 
is  under  State  control.  The  printing  work  is  done  through  an  out- 
side contract  made  by  the  State  agency  in  all  the  .States  with  one 
exception.  The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  reports  that  the  State 
owns  and  operates  its  own  plant  at  which  part  of  the  institutional 
printing  is  done.  Control  of  the  printing  however,  is  retained  dbj 
the  institution.  In  three  States  where  the  State  agency  maintains 
control,  the  printing  bills  of  the  institutions  are  paid  out  of  the 
general  State  printing  fund,  while  in  the  remainder  the  bills  are 
paid  from  institutional  funds. 

The  disadvantages  to  which  the  institutions  are  subjected^  the 
control’  of  their  printing  by  a central  State  agency  are  so  o(Lous 
that  no  necessity  exists  for  enumerating  them.  Yet  the  encroach- 
ment of  State  governments  is  readily  comprehended  when  an  exami- 
nation is  made  into  the  methods  employed  by  the  institutions* in 
handling  their  printing.  The  returns  received  show  diversity  of 
responsibility  in  the  different  institutions  some  of  which  have'dis-* 
persed  authority  over  printing  among  a considerable  number  of 
academic  and  administrative  officers  instead  of  concentrating  it  in 
a single  central  head. 


Of  the  33  institutions  controlling  their  own  printing,  reports 
were  made  by  30.  The  question  of  what  shall  be  printed  is  deter- 
mined by  a conference  or  committee  of  deans,  department  heads, 
or  other  administrative  officers  in  10  institutions;  in  5,  the  president 
•decides  the  question.  The  department  heads  are  charget\  with  this 
.responsibility  in  5 other  institutions,  the  business  mandger  in  3, 
the  executive  officer  in  2,  the  executive  assistant  in  charge  of  pub- 
licity in  2,  the  institutional  purchasing  agency  in  consultation  with 
the  State  purchasing  agent  in  1,  the  operating  superintendent  of 
the  institutional  plant  in  1,  and  the  individual  department  Iffiad 
and  university  editor  jointly  in  1. 

According  to  the  returns,  authority  over  the  determination  of  the 
quantity  to  be  printed  is  not  vested  in  these  same  officers  in  mariy  of 
the  institutions.  For  instance,  while  the  president  decides  w;hafc 
shall  be  printed  in  five  institqtions,  the  question  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  quantity  to  be  printed  rests  with  him  in  only  thtee 
institutions.  Similarly  the  department  heads  have  responsibility 
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over  the  quantity  to  be  printed  in  10  institutions,  but  determine 
what  shall  be  printed  in  but  5 cases.  At  the  same  time  the  authority 
for  deciding  what  shall  be  printed  is  vested  in  a conference  or  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty  or  other  administrative  officers  in  10 
institutions,  but  in'  only  5 has  the  conference  or  committee  been 
given  the  power  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  printed.  Such 
confusion  and  conflict  of  responsibility  can  only  lead  to  unbusiness- 
like procedure.  This  can  be  rectified  only  by  vesting  full  authority 
over  printing  in  a single  institutional  officer  preferably  the  business 
manager  or  comptroller.  Otherwise,  the  movement  among  State 
governments  to  assume  control  over  the  printing  of  State  universities 
and  land-grant  colleges  will  in  all  probability  be  greatly  extended., 

There  are  15  land-grant  institutions  that  own  and  operate  print- 
ing plants  on  their  campus.  They  represent  capital  investments 
ranging  from  $20,000  to  $55,000,  the  equipment  being  sufficient  to 
do  a greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  institutional  printing..  One  of 
(lie  plants  does  an  annual  business  of  $109,000  and  two  others  an 
annual  business  of  approximately  $90,000.  The  value  of  the  output 
of  the  others  varies  from  $16,000  ^$40,000.  In  all  the  plants  a reg- 
ular full-time  force  is  employed  and  in  several  additional  part-time 
student  help  is  utilized.  Tire  number  ranges  from  2 employees  in 
the  smaller  praats  up  to  as  high  as  23  in  the  largest  and  includes 
linotype  operators,  typesetters,  compositors,  pressmen,  stockmen, 
binders,  and  other  assistants.  As  in  th'e  case  of  other  auxiliary 
enterprises  administrative  authority  over  the  printing  plant  is  sel- 
dom vested  in  the  same  officer  at  the  different  institutions. 

Five  of  the  Institutional  plants  are  under  the  control  of  the  president,  one  un- 
der Joint  control  of  the  president  and  the  business  manager,  and  one  under  Joint 
control  of  the  president  and  dean.  The  purchasing  agent  has  supervision  In 
two  institutions,  the  comptroller  in  one,  the  board  of  curators  In  a third,  the 
university  press  committee  In  a fourth,  and  the  operating  superintendent  of 
the  printing  plant  is  In  full  authority  In  a fifth.  Two  institutions  failed  to 
Identify  the  officer  having  administrative  responsibility  over  their  printing 
plants. 

In  most  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  the  binding  is  handled 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  printing.  Since  only  26  of  the  44 
institutions  filed  returns  on  binding,  it  is  evident  that  almost  one- 
third  of  the  land-grant  colleges  do  not  perform  any  work  of  this 
type.  A State  central  agency  has  supervision  of  the  binding  of 
three  'institutions,  while  the  remainder  handle  their  own  binding, 
except  in  one  instance  where  the  binding  is  done  in  a State-owned 
plant.  There  are  five  institutions  operating  their  own  binding 
plants,  three  being  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  entire  binding 
work  of  their  institutions.  The  librarian  has  charge  of  the  campus 
bindery  at  two  universities,  the  director  of  the  press  at  one^  and  the 
two  others  are  a part  of  the  printing  plant  and  under  control  of  ita 
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superintendent.  Annual  operating  costs  of  the  binderies  are 
defrayed  through  revolving  funds  at  four  institutions  and  through 
institutional  overhead  in  the  fifth  case. 

Radio  Stations 

Obviously  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  radio  as  an 
educational  instrument  are  not  within  the  scope  of  a discussion  of 
finance  and  control.  .As  a number  of  the  land-grant  institutions, 
however,  have  made  large  capital  investments  in  broadcasting  sta- 
tions and  are  paying  out  considerable  sums  to  defray^their  annual 
operating  costs,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  from  a business 
point  of  view  the  stations  are  utilized  to  accomplish  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  created;  whether  the  types  of  programs  offered  are 
educational,  in  character;  and  whether*  the  results  attained  justify 
the  financial  outlay.  It  is  proposed  first  to  consider  the  capital 
expenditures,  including  building  and  equipment,  annual  operating 
costs^ources  of  funds  for  buildings,  equipment,  and  expense  yf 
operation.  These  are  shown  in  Table  23. 


Table  23 .—Data  on  radio  stations  in  land-grant  institution » 


Institution  located  In— 

Amount 
invested 
in  build- 
ings 

Amount 
Invested 
in  equip- 
ment 

Cost  of 
operating 
last  year 

1 

Source  of  funds  used  for  buildings  and 
equipment 

1 

1 

S 

4 

s 

Alabama 

*31,000 

S.000 

70,000 

Connecticut 

Florida 

sits  ooo 

Special  State  appropriations. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

13,000 

30,000 

t OUflffo  IUDGS. 

Indiana 

Electric  Engineering  School,  Engineering 
Experiment  station,  and  Extension  funds. 
Extension  service  In  agriculture,  Engineer- 
ing extension  service. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

25,000 
26  700 

& mv 

Michigan^ 

Institution  and  girt. 

State  appropriation  and  loan  of  equipment 
from  former  station  now  out  of  existence. 

Mlnnesoti. 

2o;ooo 

1 A.V) 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

in  nm 

Engineering  equipment  funds. 
State  resident  Instructor. 

Gifts  and  college. 

College  funds. 

Oregon 

A ioo 
6, 874 
3,000 
2rS00 

7 rwi 

Pennsylvania 

1,064 

4.665 

South  Dakota 

•Texas 

Vermont 

1,000 

1,000 

2,395 

8,000 

Current. 

Departmental. 

Donations  and  from  Institution’s  funds. 
State  appropriation. 

Virginia  (amateur  telegraph 
and  telephone  station) . 
Washington 

250 

9 MO 

Wisconsin. 

% #*U 

< • 

' The  Aotal  capital  investment  of  20  institutions  maintaining  their 
own  radio  stations  amounts  to  $343,633,  of  which  $313,969  represents 
investment  in  equipment  and  $29,664  in  special  buildings.  The  fig- 
ures, however,  do  not  represent  the  actual  value  of  facilities  used 
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for  this  purpose,  as  18  institutions  make  use  of  academic  and  campus 
buildings  for  the  housing  of  the  radio  stations.  Except  in  the  case 
of  one  university  where  the  plant  was  an  outright  gift  and  in  the 
case  of  another  where  the  Equipment  was  loaned,  the  cost  of  con- 
structing and  equipping  the  stations  was  defrayed  almost  entirely 
from  State  or  institutional  funds.  Five  institutions  reported  that 
the  plants  were  built  with  State  funds,  eight  with  institutional 
funds  exclusively,  and  thiee  with  gifts  and  institutional  funds. 
There  are  two  colleges  at  which  the  students  erected  the  broadcast- 
ing station,  the  cost  of  the  material  being  paid  by  the  institution. 

The  annual  operating  costs  of  the  broadcasting  stations  total  $93,517 
for  19  of  the  20  institutions.  Funds  for  operation  come  from  sev- 
eral different  sources.  At  four,  State  funds  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  college  extension  service  defrays  the  cost  in  3 institutions, 
while  returns  from  11  institutions  indicate  that  general  institutional 
funds  are  utilized.  No  reports  were  received  from  three  institu- 
tions as  to  where  the  funds  were  obtained  either  for  construction  or 
operation  of  their  radio  plants.  ^ 

It  is  evident  from  this  brief  financial  review  that  capital  invest- 
ments and  annual  operating  costs  of  radio  broadcasting  stations  in 
the  land-grant  colleges  are  significant  items  of  expense.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  types  of  programs  presented,  the  number  of  hours  weekly 
on  the4  air,  and  other  methods  of  utilizing  the  stations  tend  to 
indicate  that  in  a number  of  the  institutions  they  are  not  senring  * 
very  important  educational  purposes.  The  reports  show  that  10  of 
the  institutions  are  offering  no  courses  of  instruction  of  any  char- 
acter over  their  radio  stations.  Of  the  remainder,  seven  institutions 
broadcast  such  courses,  one  devoting  50  per  cent  of  the  total  time 
on  the  air  to  them,  another  45  per  cent,  and  two  others  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent.  Two  institutions  reported  that  courses  of 
instruction  were  broadcast,  but  failed  to  give  the  percentage  of  tffhe 
devoted  to  such  use,  while  four  institutions  made  no  report  what- 
ever concerning  the  nature  of  the  programs  offered  by  their  stations. 

Practically  all  the  institutions  broadcast  lectures,  although  the 
percentage  of  total  broadcasting  time  given  to  this  phase  of  work 
is  meager  fn  most  of  the  institutional  stations.  The  time 'Ganges 
between  17  and  35  per  cent.  In  four  cases  as  much  as  from  45  to  65 
per  cent  of  the  radio  offerings  consist  of  lectures.  Further  examina- 
tion of  the  programs  reveals  that  only  a minor  proportion  of  the 
time  is  utilized  for  the  broadcasting  of  market  and  weather  reports, 
a valuable,  service  to  the  farming  tand  agricultural  populations,  and 
to  the  extension  departments  of  the  institutions.-  At  four  of  the 
stations  no  market  or  weather  reports  are  broadcast,  while  6 use  only 
between  1 and  10  per  cent  of  the  broadcasting  time  in  this  manner. 
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Four  stations  devote  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  their  programs  to 
market  and  weather  reports. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  amount  of -broadcasting  time  consumed  in 
entertainment  features,  such  as  concerts,  athletic  events,  and  similar 
presentations  of  semieducational  or  noneducational  nature.  Eight 
institutions  report  that  between  50  and  65  per  cent  of  their  entire 
radio  programs  is  so  utilized.  In  three  other  instiutions,  entertain- 
ment makes  up  between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  total  time  on  the 
air,  and  in  two  between  20  and  40  per  cent,  while  in  three  institutions 
it  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  20  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  only  one 
. university  is  the  radio  program  of  the  broadcasting  station  limited 
exclusively  to  educational  offerings.  The  returns  show  also  that  the 
plants  are  operated  for  a relatively  short  time  each  week.  Three 
stations  are  on  the  air  three  hours  or  less  a week  and  five  stations 
between  three  and  seven  hours.  Four  institutions  broadcast  between 
12  and  18  hours,  while  the  hours  of  operation  of  four  which  utilize 
their  stations  to  a greater  extent  range  from  20  to  35  hours. 

Bf«Tf^lcn8^?inl^85rat,7e  offl®?rs  exercise  control  over  the  radio  broadcasting 
8tftioa  Is  under  the  supervision  of  the  president  in  nine  uni- 
versities and  under  the  joint  control  of  the  president  and  business  officer  in 

a^th5r  lnstjtm,on-  A special  committee  controls  the  station  In 
^ institution^  the  dean  of  extension  in  2.  of  engineering  in  two.  the  agricultural 
a d engineering  extention  service  jointly  In  one,  the  superintendent  of  build- 

the  b“sln*“  manager  in  one,  and  the  operating  snperin- 
plt!nLin,  onLe-  At  three  Institutions  the  station  is  affiliated  with 
iLflgh,t  land'Pant  colleges  not  owning  their  own  stations  radio 
^ocatJonat  sei rv: lee  is  provided  through  private  stations.  The  Alabama  Poly- 

felfltl0U  to  with  two  other  IS 

Publicity  and  News  Bureau,  Advertising 

All  land -grant  institutions  are  rendering  service  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  people  of  their  States.  Unless  this  ^service  is  placed 
before  the  people  by  the  press,  magazines,  and  other  publications, 
the  public  can  not  most  completely  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered. 

To  attain  this  end,  land -grant  colleges  may  well  maintain  an 
organized  publicity  or  news  bureau  in  charge  of  a trained  editor, 
experienced  in  the  journalistic  and  magazine  field.  All  of  the  pub- 
licity of  the  institution  should  be  concentrated  in  a central  office. 
Through  such  a bureau  should  be  issued  news  articles  of  activities 
in  education,  industry,  and  agriculture  to  the  metropolitan  and 
rural  newspapers.  In  order  to  create  a demand  for  them  public 
announcements  should  be  made  of  bulletins  published  by  the  institu- 
tion. In  addition,  syndicate,  feature,  magazine,  and  pictorial  arti- 
cles, wherever  possible,  should  be  furnished  on  academic,  economic, 
and  scientific  progress. 
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Returns  received  from  43  land-grant  institutions  sho-yy  that  89  of 
them  are  maintaining  publicity  and  news  offices.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  bureaus  center  their  attention  on  student 
activities,  routine  campus  events,  arid  propaganda  on  college  athletics 
rather  than  upon  the  educational  accomplishments  of  the  institution. 
In  a number  of  cases  the  reports  indicate  that  no  central  news  bureau . 
actually  exists,  but  that  the  handling  of  the  publicity  has  been 
delegated  to  committees,  part-time  teachers,  alumni  representatives, 
and  administrative  officers  whose  time  is  consumed  to  a large  extent 
with  other  duties'.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bureaus  at  other  institu- 
tions are  efficiently  organized  and  headed  by  full-time  directors 
trained  in  the  editorial  aud  newspaper  field.  The  type  of  publicity 
produced  by  the  latter  services  is  of  the  highest  value  in  presenting 
to  the  public  the  institutional  achievements  in  the  different  branches 
of  science,  learning,  and  service. 

In  29  land-grant  colleges  the  publicity  or  news  bureau  is  in 
charge  of  a director  or  editor,  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  work. 
At  some  of  the  institutions,  the  bureau  has  been  expanded  into  an 
organization  of  considerable  size. 

The  report  shows  that  In  12  bureaus  the  director  has  an  assistant  and  in  9 
at  least  two  additional  full-time  employees  make  up  the  personnel,  while  In 
12  others  the  staff  is  limited  to  only  one  additional  employee.  Student  clerks 
are  employed  in  a number  of  the  news  bureaus. 

In  order  to  secure  the  services  of  an  experienced  editor,  it  has  been 
necessary  in  some  instances  to  pay  salaries  as  high  as  those  paid  the 
deans  and  full  professors. 

An  examination  of  the  bureaus  in  which  no  director  or  editor  is 
employed  reveals  such  confused  procedure  and  disorganized  arrange- 
ments for  handling  publicity  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  satisfactory 
results  can  be  secured.  The  publicity  in  one  institution  is  prepared 
and  distributed  from  fi^different  sources.  In  two  others  the  han- 
dling of  the  publicity  has  been  assigned  to  two  or  more  teaching  staff 
members  on  a part-time  basis.  The  alumni  secretary  performs  the 
work  in  another  university,  the  members  of  the  faculty  4>f  the  school 
of  journalism  in  a second,  and  the  executive  assistant  in  a third. 
Instead  of  establishing  a central  bureau,  the  publicity  for  the  whole 
institution  has  been  turned  over  to  divisional  offices  in  several  insti- 
tutions, the  extension  editor  handling  it  in  two  cases,  the  director 
of  publications  in  one,  and  the  agricultural  publicity  office  in  another. 

Information  is  made  public  largely  through  news  articles  written 
in  the  publicity  and  news  bureaus  and  distributed  both,  to  the  local 
newspapers  and  national  press  associations.  Twenty-five  insti- 
tutions reported  that  news  stories  are  furnished  local  newspapers 
and  21  reported  that  similar  articles  were  supplied  national  press 
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associations.  The  returns  reveal  that  a number  of  bureaus  maintain 
feature  and  pictorial  services  with  photographs,  matrices,  and  illus- 
trations. while  in  others  material  is  collected  and  made  available  for 
magazine  articles.  Editorial  work  for  members  of  the  staff  and 
departmental  bulletins  is  also  done.  Although  an  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  records  of  news  items  and  other  articles  prepared  by  the 
bureaus,  only  a few  institutions  submitted  data.  The  reports  re- 
ceived point  to  the  fact  that  an  enormous  volume  of  publicity  is 
written  and  distributed. 


re**'rtetJ  that  from  60  to  76  stories  a month  were  prepared  and 

S 11  n?WfT,>e,nV  an0ther  l88ued  5 ’076  news  items  of  general  interest 
“ttricultural  Items;  a third,  250  stories  for  weekly  papers,  500  to 
daily  papers,  150  to  national  press  associations,  and  100  to  farm  naners-  « 
fourth,  200.000  lines  or  1,000  columns;  a fifth,  3,807  stories,  of  which  1034 
were  on  agriculture,  402  on  engineering,  and  233  related  to  the  general  unt- 

foT^wikl^newspa^rs1’72^  ltem8’  °f  Whk‘h  725  Were  include(1  ou  a c,iP  sheet 


That  college  athletics  and  sports  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the 
publicity  offices  is  evidenced  by  the  returns.  One  institution  serves 
40^State  papers  regularly  with  college  athletic  news,  another  issued 
607  news  releases  on  sports  in  the  course  of  a year,  a third  dis- 
tributed 1,194  athletic  news  items,  and  the  product  of  a fourth 
publicity  bureau  was  2,557  stories  on  sports. 

As  the  president  is  responsible  for  institutional  policies,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  he  maintain  direct  control  over  all  publicity. 
This  is  the  plan  adopted  in  30  institutions,  while  in  3 others  the 
president  and  either  the  dean,  experiment  station  or  extension  di- 
rector Pntly  supervise  such  service.  The  board  of  curators  permits 
no  publicity  to  be  issued  without  its  approval  in  one  institution.  In 
the  others  filing  returns  the  executive  ussistant  has  responsibility 
for  the  publicity  at  one  college,  the  director  of  extension  at  two, 
and  five  administrative  officers  at  one. 


Few  of  the  land-grant  colleges  conduct  systematic  programs  of  paid  adver- 
flve  in8t,tutlons  Indicating  such  practice.  There  are  however 
that  reP°rt  annual  expenditures  for  this  purpose  rmiging 
f"0™  $0-800  annually.  The  total  expended  for  advertising  by  all  the 

Institutions  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1928  amounted  to  $31,992.  Several  insti- 

flCTirew’  atnhioghn  exp^dl,r‘K  *ands  for  advertising,  were  unable  to  furnish  the 
«!  12  ?8®,8  th.t  funds  for  advertising  came  from  State  appropriations 
and  In  the  remainder  the  cost  was  charged  to  institutional  overhead/ 

Shops  for  Repair  of  Scientific  Equipment 


The  efficient  teaching  of  the  sciences  depends  in  a large  measure 
on  the  maintenance  of  laboratories  containing  the  latest  modern 
apparatus  ready  for  immediate  use  of  instructor  and  student.  Lab- 
oratory facilities,  therefore,  must  be  kept  in  an  excellent  state  of 
repair.  The  great  majority  of  land-grant  institutions  have  made 
little  or  no  provision  for  this  work.  Except  for  minor  repairs  it  is 
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necessary  to  return  apparatus  to  the  manufacturers.  Fifteen  insti- 
tutions, however,  have  established  their  own  shops  in  charge  of 
specially  trained  technicians  to  handle  the  work  of  repairing  and, 
in  some  eases,  manufacturing  laboratory  equipment.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 5 institutions  operate  a central  repair  shop  for  all  the  depart- 
ments of  science,  while  the  remaining  10  institutions  have  smaller 
shops  in  individual  departments.  Because  of  the  administrative 
problem  involved  the  two  types  of  repair  shops  will  be  treated 
separately. 

The  advantages  of  the  operation  of  a central  repair  shop  are 
obvious.  Overhead  expenses  may  be  reduced,  duplication  of  equip- 
ment and  tools  eliminated,  saving  of  time  and,  labor  effected,  and 
more  prompt  service  rendered. 

The  institutions  that  report  having  established  central  repair  shops  are  the 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Idaho,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, University  of  Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the  latter  being 
in  the  process  of  organization. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  a central  shop  is  maintained  in 
the  engineering  department  which  is  availaWe  tt>  all  laboratories  on 
the  campus  in  addition  to  the  individual  departmental  shops.  Ad- 
ministrative responsibility  over  the  central  repair  shop  is  vested  in 
the  business  officer  in  three  institutions  and  in  the  head  of  the 
engineering  division  in  another  case.  One  university  did  not  give 
information  on  this  point.  The  procedure  for  having  work  done 
varies  in  the  different  institutions.  In  two  requisitions  must  be 
made  through  the  business  officer,  in  another  through  the  head  of 
the  engineering  division,  and  in  a fourth  the  department  heads  sent 
their  requisitions  direct  to  the  central  shop.  At  the  University  of 
Minnesota  a system  of  job  cards  is  in  use  to  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  the  repair  work  being  performed  for  the  various  departmental 
laboratories.  The  central  plant  is  financed  by  charge-backs  against 
the  departments,  except  in  one  university,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
supplement  the  income  from  these  sources  with  institutional  funds. 

As  alrendy  pointed  out,  the  policy  of  having  each  individual 
department  operate  its  own  scientific  repair  shop  tends  to  duplication 
of  tools  and  certain  kinds  of  equipment.  According  to  the  returns, 
there  are  maintained  in  some  institutions  as  high  as  nine  different 
shops,  while  in  others  the  shops  range  from  three  to  six  in  number. 
One  university  operates  individual  shops  for  four  different  branches 
of  engineering  and  another  for  four  separate  physics  laboratories. 
The  department  shops  are  under  the- supervision  of  the  department 
head  in  al^he  institutions  reporting.  In  order  to  have  repair  work 
done,  an  order  must  be  secured  from  the  department  head  at  five 
institutions,  and  at  three  others  the  requisition  must  first  be  sent 
through  the  institutional  business  officer.  The  approval  of  the  super- 
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intendent  of  the  physical  plant  is  required  at  another,  while  the 
practice  of  one  university  consists  of  no  other  procedure  than  the 
request  of  staff  members.  Purchases  made  by  the  shops  follow 
generally  the  regular  channel  for  buying  supplies. 

Receiving  Departments  and  Storehouses 

Large  quantities  of  equipment  and  supplies  are  purchased  annu- 
ally for  the  operation  of  the  academic,  administrative,  and  physical 
plant  branches  of  land-grant  colleges.  To  assure  the  proper  de- 
livery of  the  goods,  all  incoming  consignments  should  be  carefully 
checked  as  to -quality  and  quantity  upon  receipt.  Three  different 
practices  prevail  in  the  different  institutions.  One  of  the  arrange- 
ments consists  of  a cental  receiving  station  for  checking  all  materials 
purchased;  another  procedure  is  the  delivery  and  checking  of  goods 
and  invoices  by  the  departments  originally  ordering  the  supplies; 
and  the  third  plan  is  the  checking  of  the  shipments  by  a central 
warehouse  and  laboratory  stores. 

The  seven  institutions  that  have  established  central  receiving 
departments  are  the  University  of  Arizona,  University  of  Maryland, 
University  of  Missouri,  Ohio  State  University,  Oklahoma  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Purdue 
University.  The  latter  also  has  a central  warehouse  and  laboratory 
stores.  According  to  the  reports,  a receiving  clerk  is  in  charge  of 
the  department  whose  duties  consist  in  maintaining  copies  of  all 
orders  and  checking  against  them  all  materials  received.  In  some 
instances,  the  receiving  clerk  makes  a report  to  the  purchasing  agent. 
The  central  receiving  station  is  also  responsible  for  the  delivery  of 
the  shipments  to  the  departments  after  they  have  been  checked,  its 
organization  including  campus  draymen  and  truckmen.  At  one  of 
the  universities  the  receiving  clerk  while  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  purchasing  agent  is  under  the  authority  of  the  business 
officer,  the  apparent  purpose  being  to  provide  a further  safeguard 
against  the  payment  of  invoices  which  have  not  been  accurately 

In  the  second  procedure,  no  central  agency  exists  for  the  checking 
of  incoming  materials  and  supplies,  but  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  individual  departments  in  which  the  requisitions  originate. 
Shipments  of  equipment  and  supplies  upon  arrival  are  delivered 
direct  to  the  departments  where  the  certification  is  done  and  the 
invoices  certified  to  the  business  officer  for  payment.  At  two  of  the 
institutions,  it  was  reported  that  the  head  of  the  department  is  held 
personally  responsible  for  checking  deliveries  of  goods  and  approv- 
,ijjg  the  invoices.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a plan  has  its  disadvantages. 
The  functions  of  a department  of  instruction  in  a university  or 
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college  are  academic  in  nature  and  comprise  the  organization  of  an 
effective  teaching  unit.  All  efforts  should  be  concentrated  to  this 
end.  The  imposition  of  duties  and  responsibilities  that  clearly 
belong  to  the  business  or  purchasing  branches  serves  only  to  interrupt 
the  regular  work  of  the  departments  and  hamper  their  educational 
programs. 

The  mosr successful  plan  of  handling  the  problem  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a central  warehouse  and  laboratory  storeroom.  Such  an 
organization  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a receiving  and  delivery 
station  for  checking  incoming  purchases  and  of  a place  for  the  stor- 
ing of  equipment  and  supplies  to  meet  the  routine  needs  of  the  insti- 
tution. Ordinary  business 'principles  dictate  buying  in  bulk,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  why  any  land-grant  institution,  regardless  of 
its  size,  should  fail  to  take  advantage  of  such  a commonly  recognized 
economic  measure. 

Examination  of  reports  show,  however,  that  only  13  universities 
and  colleges  are  operating  central  warehouses  or  stores. 

The  institutions  making  up  the  list  are  the  University  of  Illinois,  Prirdue 
University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Michigan  State  College, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Montana  State  College,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Cornell  University,  Ohio  State  University,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  South 
Dakota  State  College,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

That  efficient  systems  for  the  receipt  and  checking  of  incoming 
deliveries  of  supplies  and  equipment  have  been  adopted  at  these 
institutions  is  indicated  by  the  reports.  The  general  procedure  pro- 
vides for  the  delivery  of  all  shipments  at  the  central  warehouse  where 
they  are  checked  against  the  original  requisitions  and  invoices.  Per- 
manent records  are  maintained  of  such  consignments  as  a precaution 
against  error.  Thirteen  institutions  did  not  furnish  any  information 
whatever  regarding  the  methods  by  which  they  handle  the  receipt 
and  checking  of  purchased  supplies  and  equipment. 

The  personnel  employed  in  the  storehouses  Includes  storekeeper,  stores  and 
record  clerks,  stenographers,  freight  handlers,  and  truckmen.  At  one  university 
the  assistant  purchasing  agent  is  lu  charge  of  the  warehouse.  The  classes 
of  supplies  handled  are  stationery,  chemicals,  laboratory'  glassware  and  ap- 
paratus, hardware,  electrical  equipment,  paints,  building  materials,  groceries, 
Janitor  and  other  supplies  used  In  the  different  branches.  The  customary 
procedure  for  securing  supplies  in  practically  all  the  institutions  Is  through 
requisitions  made  by  the  departments  on  the  purchasing  agent.  After  hls 
approval -the  orders  are  sent  to  the  central  storehouse,  filled,  and  the  goods 
delivered  to  the  departments  or  offices.  In  case  of  an  emergency  Immediate 
delivery  of  materials  may  be  secured.  All  supplies  furnished  by  the  central 
' warehouse  and  laboratory  stores  are  charged  against  the  departments,  ft 
regular  monthly  accounting  being  made  to  the  business  officer. 

Faculty  Clubs  ' 

Faculty  clubs  are  of  considerable  value  in  promoting  the  morale 
of  the  teaching  staff,  furnishing  facilities  for  committee  meetings, 
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providing  a common  gathering  place  for  social  contacts  and  enter- 
tainments,  and  offering  other  conveniences  such  as  meals  and  lodging, 

Twenty  of  the  land-grant  institutions  have  established  faculty 
clubs  varying  in  size  from  large  organizations  owning  their  own 
buildings  to  smaller  ones  occupying  only  a few  rooms.  The  activi-' 
ties  carried  on  by  the  clubs  are  very  much  the  same  in  all  of  the 
institutions.  At  practically  all  of  them  the  club  offers  social  features 
and  furnishes  opportunities  for  entertainment.  Twelve  clubs  have 
rooms  available  for  faculty  committee  meetings,  an  important  aecom 
modation  in  cases  where  office  space  is  lacking  for  such  gatherings. 
Seven  of  the  clubhouses  are  sufficient  in  size  so  that  rooms  for  lodg- 
ing are  provided  tp  a limited  number  of  the  teachin<^staff.  The 

operation  of  a club  dining  room  is  common;  the  report  Thows  that  11 
clubs  serve  meals. 

According  to  the  returns,  14  faculty  clubs  are  located  on  the 
campus,  while  4 are  situated  off  the  campus  in  close  proximity  to  the 
institution.  In  one  case  the  club  has  no  quarters,  and  in  another 
no  information  was  furnished  as  to  the  Jocution  of  the  clubhouse,. 
Operation  of  the  clubs  is  financed  chiefly  by  dues  collected  from 
the  members  in  all  the  institutions  filing  returns,  although  eight 
reported  that  the  revenues  to  defray  operating  costs  were  supple- 
mented by  earnings  from  dining  halls  and  rented  rooms.  Six  faculty 
clubs  receive  subsidies  from  the  institutions,  a practice  justified  -by 
the  staff  contacts  afforded  and  by  the  actual  amount  of  institutional 
business  conducted  at  the  clubs.  The  subsidies  granted  are  minor 
in  character  however,  in  most  cases,  consisting  of  free  quarters  at 
three  institutions,  of  nominal  rental  charges  at  two  others,  and  of 
heat  gratis  at  the  sixth.  Two  faculty  clubs  pay  rent  to  the 
institution  for  quarters  occupied  on  the  campus. 

The  clubs  are  uniformly  independent  bodies  unrelated  tp  the 
institutional  organization.  A number  of  them  are  incorporated 
while  others  *are  organized  into  holding  companies.  Three  clubs 
own  their  buildings,  two  being  constructed  by  bond  issues  and  the 
third  by  both  a bond  issue  and  capital  stock.  Control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  clubs  are  vested  in  a board  of  directors  or  president, 
vice  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  at  11  institutions,  in  an 
executive  committee  at  5,  and  in  the  president  and  manager  at  1. 
That  some  of  the  faculty  clubs  have  been  in  existence  for  a long 
time  is  shown  by  the  returns  giving  the  years  of  operation.  Two 
of  the  clubs  have  been  operated  for  22  years,  1 for  20  years  1 for 
16  years,  2 for  14  years,  4 for  10  years,  1 for  8 years;  1 for  6 years, 
and  the  remainder  between  1 and  5 years. 

The  survey  made  requests  for  financial  statements  showing  the 
annual  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  ctobs  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1928,  but  in  the  case  of  only  nine'institutions  was  the  information 
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available.  The  annual  receipts  of  the  faculty  club  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  amounted  to  $95,888  with  disbursements  of  $88,231, 
while  Ohio  State  University’s  club  had  receipts  of  $74,765  and 
expenditures  of  $70,877.  At  the  University  of  Minnesota  the  fac- 
ulty club’s  receipts  were  reported  at  $23,791  und  expenditures  at 
$214251.  The  annual  financial  statements  for  the  other  clubs  showed 
receipts  and  expenditures  ranging  from  $249  to  $2,500.  The  faculty 
clubs  at  two  institutions  are  operated  in  conjunction  with  student 
unions  occupying  the  same  building.  Recently  the  Oregon^Agri- 
cultural  College  completed  the  construction  of  a new  student  union 
building  with  quarters  set  aside  for  a faculty  club.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  defrayed  in  part  by  contributions  and  pledges 
amounting  to  $35,000  made  by  members  of  the  teaching  staff. 

Student  Unions 

Among  the  auxiliary  organizations  of  the  modem  college  are 
student  unions,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  social  activities 
among  the  students,  further  opportunities  Tor  social  contacts,  and 
provide  quarters  for  social  entertainments.  Another  part  of  this 
report  discusses  the  social  phases  of  student  unions  in  detail.  It  is 
deemed  advisable,  therefore,  to  consider  here  only  the  different  types 
of  control,  administrative  and  financial  supervision  exercised  by  the 
institutions,  methods  of  financing  building  construction  and  operating 
costs,  and  auditing  of  %*counts. 

Of  the  44  institutions  filing  returns,  student  unions  have  been 
Established  in  only  12,  one  of  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  organi- 
zation. These  include  eight  combined  student  unions  for  both  men 
and  women  students  and  tvvo  student  unions  exclusively  for  men  stu- 
dents. In  two  institutions  there  are  separate  unions  for  men  and 
women  students. 

The  forms  of  government  of  student  unions  are  so  diversified  as  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  whether  any  attempt  has  been  made  generally 
toward  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  such  enterprises.  At 
only  three  institutions  are  the  governing  boards  similar  in  character. 
The  three  student  unions  with  similar  executive  bodies  are  governed 
by  a board  of  directors  composed  of  faculty  members,  students,  and 
alumni.  Another  is  governed  by  a board  of  directors  made  dip  of 
faculty  members,  alumni,  and  one  student,  but  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  ^pstitution  is  also  included  in  the  membership  of  the  body. 

Among  the  other  student  unions  one  Is  governed  by  an  executive  committee 
under  institutional  administration;0 a second  by  a committee  composed  of  a 
professor,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  college,  and  two  students;  a third 
by  a president,  vice  president,  secretary-treasurer  elected  by  the  student  body ; 
a fourth  by  an  executive  committee  of  faculty  and  alumni;  a fifth  by  a board 
of  governors  appointed  by  the  trustees  and  a board  of  managers  appointed  in 
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part  by  the  president  and  elected  In  part  by  the  students  ■ .m,i  fSn  Di„n 

to  the' SSSSaTST 

institution  regarding  the  governing  body  of  its  student  union  d * 

Notwithstanding  the  unstandardized  systems  of  governing  the 
student  unions,  it  is  found  that  institutional  supervision  is  main- 
amed  in  all  cases.  The  means  of  controlling  the  student  unions 
include  approval  of  their  officers,  collection  of  dues,  and  official 

sanction  of  their  rules  and  regulations  by  the  institutional  adminis- 
tration. 

To  finance  the  construction  of  student  union  buildings,  the  insti- 
tutions have  resorted  to  various  plans.  The  practice  most  generally 

1)1^ *,  PubIiC^bsCription  camPaiKn  “>°»K  students  «nd 
alumni,  the  buddings  at  six  institutions  having  been  constructed  from 

funds  secured  in  this  manner.  The  cost  of  building  at  one  institution 

is  being  repaid  out  of  earnings.  Another  university  reported  that 

. studentumon  building  had  been  constructed  through  the  use  of 

~Cd,  fanda  of  the  institution  supplemented  by  subscriptions. 
Two  other  student  union  structures  were  financed  through  both  dona- 

while  in^T  ^ bU1  ding  "aS  an  °Utright  at  °"e  institution, 

I 1 r , , er  r tW0  Tacated  acadcmit  buildings  on  the  campus 

were  turned  over  for  use  as  student  unions.  1 

The  annual  costs  of  operating  the  student  unions  are  derived  from 

dues  earnings,  and  institutional  subsidies.  At  only  one  university 

*a..tha  student  union  dependent  for  support  entirely  upon  dues 

cofiected  from  ,ts  members.  The  others  are  maintained  through 

dues  and  earnings,  except  in  one  instance  where  the  institution  makes 

an  annual  appropriation  of  $20,000  to  defray  operating  costs.  Two 

universities  grant  subsidies  either  in  the  form  of  heat  from  a central 

Th,  dlby/!nmi“lnf  tb6  "f  of  buildings  without  rental  charge. 

, *?  of]dlie  student  unions  range  from  $1  tp  $10  annually 

there  being  little  differentiation  between  dues  charged  men  and 
women  students.  Members  of  the  faculty  and  alumni  pay  Zsame 
ues,  except  at  twdipstitutions  where  they  are  admitted  without  dues 
and  at  another  university  where  the  dues  assessed  amount  to  $100 
and  comprise  a life  membership.  The  student  union  with  operating 
expenses  paid  by  the  institution  through  a $20,000  annual  subsidy 

rnBnrf6S  no  dues-t0  Jtf  members.  EarningB  represent  large  items  in 
many  cases  and  include  the  proceeds  of  dances,  entertainments, 

^ bmiard  haUfl’  and  soda 
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In  addition  to  the  general  administrative  authority  exercised  over 
student  unions,  it  is  equally  important  that  supervision  be  maintained 
over  their  finances.  As  the  annual  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
some  of  these  enterprises  reach  large  figures,  the  most  effective 
method  is  to  vest  complete  financial  control  in  the  business  officer  of 
the  institution.  Six  institutions  have  adopted  such  a plan,  but  in 
the  others  the  character  of  financial  supervision  is  more  or  less  in- 
direct. At  one  institution  the  comptroller  serves  as  ex  officio  treas- 
urer of  the  student  "union,  at  another  the  secretary  of  the  college  is 
treasurer,  and  at  a third  the  financial  control  consists  in  the  approval 
of  the  budget  by  a board  of  governors,  which  is  appointed  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  Reports  were  not  made  on  this  point  by  the  re- 
maining institutions. 

No  plan  of  financial  supervision  can  be  effective  without  a periodi- 
cal audit.  That  a fairly  adequate  system  of  auditing  is  maintained 
over  most  of  the  student  unions  is  indicated  by  the  returns.  No 
audit,  however,  is  made  of  the  accounts  of  the  student  union  at  one 
institution.  The  audits  are  made  by  a variety  of  officials. 

While  the  Institutional  finance  officer  conducts  the  audit  of  studfent  union 
accounts  in  three  Institutions,  it  is  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  college  in  one, 
the  auditing  committee  of  the  student  union  in  one,  State  public  examiner  in 
one,  und  outside  certified  accountants  in  one. 

Since  regular  annual  audits  are  made  of  the  accounts  of  other  units 
and  branches  of  the  institutions,  it  would  appear  logical  that  the 
same  auditors  be  utilized  for  examining  the  books  of  the  student 
unions.  The  reports  further  show  that  the  audits  after  completion 
are  not  submitted  to  the  same  administrative  officials. 

In  one  institution  the  audit  is  submitted  to  the  student  union  board  and 
university  council  of  administration,  in  a second  to  the  student  union  govern- 
ing board  alone,  in  a third  to  the  Institutional  treasurer,  in  a fourth  to  the 
university  administration,  In  a fifth  to  the  board  of  regents  and  business 
officer.  In  a sixth  to  the  president,  in  a seventh  the  Institutional  auditor  main- 
tains a continuous  audit,  and  in  the  eighth  no  audit  is  made.  The  other 
colleges  filed  no  returns  on  the  question.  • 

% 

Audit  and  Financial  Control  of  Student  Organizations 

With  the  general  expansion  of  institutions,  student  organizations  . 
have  not  only  increased  in  size  but  have  grown  in  number.  Prac- 
tically all  such  organizations,  whether  large  or  small,  collect  and 
disburse  funds.  Every  institution,  therefore,  is  confronted  by-thfe 
problem  of  financial  supervision.  4 

Reports  show  that  33  land-grant  institutions  maintain  supervision 
or  control  over  the  finances  of  their  stifdent  organizations  and-  that 
10  institutions  do  hot  exercise  supervision  or  control  of  any  char- 
acter. An  additional  college  is  just  assuming  such  control.  The 
kinds  of  organizations,  whose  financial  affairs  are  supervised,  differ 
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..  in  the  institutions.  There  are  12  that  maintain  supervision  or  con- 
trol over  the  funds  of  social  -organizations,  25  of  dramatic  and 
musical  clubs,  29  of  student  publications,  21  of  class  organizations, 
and  19  of  other  unclassified  types  of  student  organizations.  Onl\’ 
one  of  the  land-grant  institutions  reported  that  control  was  exer- 
cised over  the  finances  of  student  fraternities.  The  Ohio  State 
University,  however,  has  adopted  the  policy  of  supervising  the 
finances  of  a fraternity  upon  special  request.  ; 4 

For  the  performance  of  the  work  of  supervising  finances  of  stu- 
dent organizations  it  is  necessary  to  provide  either  a special  personnel* 
or  to  utilize  the  agencies  of  the  regular  institutional  establishment. 
As  all  financial  affairs  center  in  the  business  officer,  the  ordinary 
assumption  is  that  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  funds  of  stu- 
dent organizations  should  be  made  a part  of  his  responsibilities. 
Such  an  arrangement  has  been  adopted  in  only  four  institutions! 
Six  depend  on  periodical  audits,  13  on  both  periodical  audits,  and 
personal  supervision  by  faculty  committees  or  other  administrative 

officials,  and  11  have  employed  special  personnel  to  handle  such 
finances. 


The  president  has  general  administrative  authority  over  the  financial  snner- 
V|mm?  studer,t  organizations  in  most  of  the  institutions.  Flna™  respon- 
slhll  ty  however,  rests  In  the  student  ussembly  at  1 university  the  eouncU  of 
adm1.' Istration  at  1.  a faculty  committee  at  1.  the  dean,  of  Sent afKEs aU 
and  the  business  officer  at  2.  Where  audits  are  made  of  the  accounts  of 

6,uperVslng  thoir  flnanct's>  nn  important 
i..i  t „ , ity  of  the  officials  to  whom  the  reports  of  the  audit  nre 

IU  3i  Jnat.lt“tlo,w  the  audits  are  submitted  to  the  board  of  regents 
" t0  the  President,  In  1 to  both  the  president  and  business  manager  i!  l 
° ;n  ““■>,">»»  •<«  different  deant  in  1 to  the  council^ *“ "admiSls- 

\ l ^ U r b”8l,n‘,ss  manager,  In  5 to  a commlUee  of  the  fuculty  in 

financing  an<1  in  1 to  student  assembly.  Alumni 

statements  covering  revenues  and  disbursements  of  student  omini- 
zatlons  are  printed  at  6 institutions.  The  expense  of  maintaining  supervtion 
^n^«CO,lHr°f  °f  Htudent  organizations  is  paid  from  institutional  funds  in  14 
^t1wr*?aIme»rth^MherpawnV^,V  TM,"  12  othero’  The  remaining  institutions 
or  did  not™ epor ^ou  he  aubjee  t!  as*Ukmt  eXpen8e  Conneeted  with  the  activity 


It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  methods  employed 
or  supervising  and  controlling  the  finances  of  student  organizations 
by  the  various  land-grant  colleges  that  there  is  much  wasted  effort, 
duplication  of  work,  misplaced  responsibility,  and  lack  of  systematic 
procedure.  To  assign  duties  of  this  character  to  members  of  the 
teaching  faculty  or  to  academic  administrative  officers  is  clearly 
something  of  an  imposition.  The  employment  of  special  personnel 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  students  in  handling  the  financial 
affairs  of  their  organizations  is  likewise  a procedure  which  has  its 
disadvantages.  Student  training  in  responsible  management  tends 
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to  give  way  to  reliance  upon  the  j?pecinl  personnel  for  -all  the  hard 
work  II  is  a decidedly  valuable  element  rn  educational  lift  when 
students  Ihemselves  devote  time  ^nd. energy  to  the  collection  of  the 
dues,  keeping  accounts,  receiving  and  disbursing  the  funds  of  a 
student  organ izati cm’.  The  general  supervisory  functions  that  insti- 
tutional interests  required  may  probably  be  carried  on  most  effectively 
without  sacrificing  the  educational  values  of  student  responsibility 
for  management  by  giving  the  institutional  finance  officer  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter.  He  will  mostt  probably  require  exactness  and  clarity 
in  accounting  without  attempting  to  assume  the  entire  burden  of 
h d min  i storm g t he  orgn n i zat  i on  s. 


Athletics 

Athletics  have  developed  into  the  most  absorbing  extracurricular 
activity  of  modern  college  life.  So  intense  has  become  the  interest 
and  so  keen  the-rivnlry  that  enormous  investments  have  keen  made 
by  institutions  in  athletic  plants  from  public,  institutional,  and  other 
funds.  Large  loans  have  been  underwritten  for  the  same  purpose, 
annual  revenues  have  been  built  up  until  they'equal  in  some  instances 
the  income  of  many  college.  Every  conceivable  means  has  lieen  used 
to  attain  the  highest  possible  reputation  and  prestige  in  intercollegiate 
athletics.  For  the  promotion  of  athletics,  for  their  control,  and  for 
the  administration  of  their  finances,  student  athletic  associations 
have  been  organised,  committees  of  the  faculty  appointed  with  ple- 
nary powers,  separate  organizations  have  been  established  within 
the  institutions,  special  athletic  officer's  have  been  employed,  and 
other  agencies  set  up  in  addition  to  the  regular  departments  of 
physical  education  already  existing  in  the  colleges. 

Because  college  athletics  involve  a complexity  tif  organization, 
because  they  present  complicated  financial  problems,  and  because 
they  are  one  of  the  important  questions  confronting  executive  And 
administrative  officers,  it  is. necessary  to  deal  with  their  control  and 
financing  in  considerable  detail.  Table  24  presents  the  capital  invest- 
ments in  athletic  plants  as  compared  with  capital  investments  in 
the  eirtiTe  institutional  plarits  and  the  annual  revenues  of  athletics 
as  compared  with  the  total  annual  revenues  from  all  sources  of  the 
land-grant  institutions.  By  * athletic  plants  * is  meant  Staditnns, 
‘field  houses,  gymnasiums,  recreation  fields,  and  all  facilities  for 
athletics,  recreation,  and  physical  education. 
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?thletio.  compared  with  entire  institutional  Plants 
and  annual  athletic  receipts  as  compared  with  total  institutional  receipts 


Institution 


Total  value 
: of  entire 
plant,  in- 
j eluding 
lands, 
buildings, 
and  equip- 
; njfnt  i 


Total  value  r„f,r"'n/t' 
of  entire  -„J*?,C„?! 
athletic  raPllal  1°; 
Diant  In-  v«dment 
, eluding  in  athletic 
lands.  • il’lan,.t0 
huildings,  | P?A  r?.,n' 

| and  equip-  stitution 

I 


Percent- 

Total  an-  Total  an- 1 
nual  reve-  nual  reve-  at"^tic 
nues  of  in-  nuesofin-  WTen<** 
stitution  . stitution  t0  tota) 
from  all  from  atli-  anDUa* 
sources  letics  revenues 
ofinstitu- 
tioh ' 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute ' I 

University  of  Arizona S3  0!3  icO  1 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 2.624  Ifil 

Connecticut  Agricultuml  College 2 729279  I 

University  of  Florida.. 4,049,675  I 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture- 

University  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho ""  ”2 '428004  ’ 

University  of  Illinois. 22! 809,’ 827  t 

Purdue  University 5,733,080  1 

Iowa  State  College 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College...  5 337  B92  i 

l niversity  of  Kentucky. 2 977  WI  J 

Louisiana  State  University f.  374  000 

University  of  Maryland 2]  |.>U  918 


$2.’7, 000 

290.000 
177,500 

147.000 

395.000 


...I  $1,242,497 
8 1 1.114.433 
11  931.509 

Of  1,277.409 
3,  1,907,573 


304,500 
2,  882. 308 
121,051 


I 1.011.079 

12  1,270, 020 

13  7,949,338 

2 3,  605,  098 


$58.  785 
18.202 
41,090 
18,391 
133.  78C 

12.5,870 
40,908 
33,729 
525,  479 
171,406 


321.000 

29.5.000 
242, 500 

210.000 


Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  ' 

Michigan  State  College 

University  of  Minnesota 27  364  940 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- ( 

chanlcal  College.  I 2,  883. 895 

University  of  Missouri 1 

Montana  State  College ) 2,281,198 

University  of  Nebraska 10, 350]  300 

University  of  N'ew  Hampshire.  ’ . 1 3' 03°'fl84 

Rutgers  University MS?  3^ 

CorneU  University 1 14,000,874 

North  Carolina  State  College j 4 572, 247 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College..  i’905  112 

Ohio  State  University.. I 15]  89ft!  897 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Me- i 

chanlcal  College I 

Oregon  Agricultural  College. i o,  270,  S30 


40ft,  975 
1,  836, 937 


4.151,250  88.215 

2.419,888  76,22ft 

2.216,070  55.249 

1 , 400.  844  82. 027 

1.736,538  34,195 

1,337,377  21,510 


40,000 

890.000 

220.943 
1,250.000 
67.  500 
907. 500 
.500,000 

261.000 
26,697 

1,900,228 


7 9, 356, 097  498, 242 

1 1.673,056  33,718 

100,234 


9 754.271 

12  3,  700, 843 

2 1, 434, 957 

12  3.677,206 

4 9,071,559 

0 1,852,393 

1 993,085 

12  6,582,850 


1 Pennsylvania  State  College 
Rhode  Island  Stale  College  — . 
Clemson  Agricultural  College. 
South  Dakota  Stale  College... 
U niversity  of  Tennessee 


10, 137, 928 


382,440 

525,000 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

U niversity  of  Vermont. . . 

Virginia  Agricultuml  and  Mechani- 
cal College ; 

Statd  College  of  Washington ' 

University  of  Wisconsin ! 

University  of  Wyoming. j 


17822,  Sflt 
6,713,239 


6,  171,728 
1,540,098 
2,593,685 

3,  630.  580 
0,063,796 

17,395,793 
2,871.  100 


94.000 

148.000 


213. Ill 

205.000 
251,233 

♦46,000 

553,3(0 

706.000 

404.000 


1.810.575 

2,514,780 

3,818,7,50 
♦02.976 
1,465,394 
929.390 
2,  246, 555 


3 3,685,428 

13  6t9.  ,500 

10  1,275,857 

12  1.983,510 

8 1,889,667 

4 7.055,125 

10  951.477 


12,278 
190,370 
22,803 
60,  763 
202,768 

58,724 

20.195 

538.478 


175,419 
6,022 
57,  525 
28, 188 
< < 1 "16 

104. 194 
38,292 

48,424 


332  778 
20,  180 


• Percentages  are  approximate. 


That  the  land-grant  institutions  have  made  large  capital  outlays 
in  athletic  plants  is  evident  by  the  figures  given  in  the  table.  The 
total  valuation  of  the  athletic  plants,  including  land,  buddings,  and 
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equipment,  in  the  33  institutions  from  which  returns  were  received, 
amounts  to  $18,097,352.  The  University  of  Illinois  has  an  invest- 
ment of  $2,882,36(3  in  its  athletic  plant,  a sum  exceeding  the  indi-  t 
vidual  valuation  of  the  entire  physical  pl^pt  of  9 other  land-grant  * 
colleges.  The  Ohio  State  University  has  the  second  largest  invest-  j 
ment  in  an  athletic  plant,  the  amount  b&ing  $1,900528.  Third  on 
the  list  is  the  University  of  Minnesota  with  $1,836,937  invested  in 
athletics  and  fourth  is  the  University  of  Nebraska  with  $1,250,000.  . 

twin™  r_0™°'n,nP  1 has  lnvestments  between  $900,000  and 

$1000.000;  1 between  $800,000  and  $900,000 ;.l  between  $700,000  and  *800.000: 

3 between  $.>00,000  and  $600,000;  3 between  $400,000  und  $000,000  - 4 between 

2 be,ween  ««d  $300,000  ; 4 between  $lS 

and  $200,000;  and  2 between  $u0,000  and  $100,000.  * 

The  land-grant  colleges* tfith  the  smallest  athletic  plants  are  the 
Xorth  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  the  investment  being  $26,697, 
and  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  with 
$-10,000,  It  must  be  understood  that  the  capital  outlays  represent 
investments  both  for  intercollegiate  and  intramural  athletics  and  * 
facilities  for  the  entire  physical  education  program,  although  the 
greater  proportions  are  expended  for  intercollegiate  athletics. 

brom  this  cursory  review  of  capital  investments  in  athletic  plants, 
it  is  evident  that  athletics  have  developed  into  enterprises  of  great 
magnitude  in  many  of  the  land-grant  institutions  and  no  longer  are 
simply  sources  of  recreation  and  diversion  for  the  student  body.  / 
The  capital  outlays  for  athletics  constitute  a rather  large  proportion 
of  the  total  capital  investment  in  some  institutions.  For  instance, 
the  ^University  of  Wyoming  has  a total  capital  investment  of 
$2,871,000  in  its  entire  physical  plant  while  the  capital  investment  ' 
m its  athletic  plant  amounts  to  $164,000,  or  16  per  cent.  Similarly  v 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah  has  invested  $205,000  in  its  athletic 
plant  as  compared'  with  $1,546,698  in  its  entire  educational  plant, 
the  proportion  being  13  per  cent.  The  University  of  Illinois  has  a 
similar  proportion  of  capital  investment  in  its  athletic  plant. 

°LCHrltaJ  out,.ay  ln  ath,et,c  Plnnts  ta  the  entire  Institutional 
physical  plant*  Is  12  per  cent  in  the,  cases  oi- the  University  of.  Idaho,  Unl- 

IfjSiE,,  °fi  Nebrnsto,  Rutgers  University,  and  Virginia  Agricultural  and 
MeclianieBl  College,  while  It  is  11  per  cent  Jn  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
iTnivmiVv1*  ° tb,e  University  of  Kentucky,  University  of  Maryland,  and 
ner  °f  i't  remainder,  the  proportions  range  from  r>  to  10 

per  cent  in  0 institutions  and  betweeu  1 and  6 per  cent  In  11  Institutions. 

Among  the  institutions  having  small  capital  investments  in  their 
athletic  plant  os  compared  with  their  entire  physical  plants  are  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  and  the  Mississippi  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  with  but  1 per  cent;  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Tennessee,  and  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
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^ire^yitli  2.  per  cent  5.411  d ttye  University  p£  ^Ipridu  and  Agricultmpl 
Had.  %cJiaaical  College  of  Textps  with  3 pet;  cent.  At  t\yo  pf  % 
larger  iast^bitipips,  the.  University  9 f Wisconsin  and  Cornell  tynp 
verity,  tlie  capital  investments  ip.  athletii;  plants  represent  oqly  4» 
per  cent  o£  the  vt^ufttiop  of,  t^ielc  pptire  iustit^tippfil  pliant. 

A factor  of  utqiost  iipportaip  ip  considering  capital  investment** ' 
ip  athletic  plants  is  vyhetjiec  !^tat,e  and.  institutional  fundp.  have  been 
utilized  to  finance  their.  construction  o»;  wither  tlip.  afhlQtic  plants 
liave  been  built  through  athletic  receipts,  outside  gifts,  and  loans. 
A careful,  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  subject  According  to  the 
returns,  the  athletic  plants  of  3 lnnd-graqt  colleges  have  fyeeu 
financed  entirely  by  State  appropriations  and  in  22  others  they  have 
l)een  financed  in  payt  frofli  funds  provided  by  tlje  State.  Institu- 
tional f ljnds  alone  were  used  to  construct  thp.  athletic  plapf,  of  oqly 
one  institution,  18  other  plants  worn  constructed  in  part  by  institu- 
tional funds.  Ten  institutions  buye  Used  neither  State  nor  institu- 
tional funds  and  haye  depended  entirely  on  athletic  receipts,  outside 
gift^  or  loans  to  defray  the  cupital  costs  oftheir  atliletic  plgnts. 


Tlie  capital  investments  in  athletic  plants  of  most  ofi^he  land-grunt  college- 
ns  already  indicated,  have  not  been  obtained  from  ifTsingle  sounr.  Of  tin* 
iuRtitutlons,  which  have  used  State  funds  111  part.  2 lulilt  tfiolr  hthletic  plants 
hoU\  from  State  and  institutional  funds;  4 from  State  ftuute  and  athletic 
receipth;  3 from  $tute  funds,  institutional  funds  and, sifts;  2 frpm  State  funds, 
athletic  receipts,  find  lonfis : 3 from  Slate  funds,  gifts,  and  loans;'  aild  1 from 
Stale  funds,  institutional  funds,  nthletie  receipts,  and-  gifts.  Tlie  institutions 
which  have  used  no  S.tnte  funds,  but  have  erected  their  athletic  plants  partially 
through  Institutional  finals  and  other  'sources,  include  1 where  the  plant  was 
financed  through  lustitutiorinl  funds  tuid  athletic  receipts;  1.  through  Institu- 
tiimal  funds  mid  gifts;  3 through  institutional  funds,  nthletie  receipt^,  mid 
gifts;!  through  iifstltntlonal  funds,  nthlellb  receipts,  mid  loans;  npd  1 through 
fupds  derived  from  Institutional  appropriations,  athletic  receipts,  gifts,  and 
hauls.  Among  the  JO,  land-grant  colleges  which  have  adopted  a policy  of 
financing  athletic  plants  Wlt'ho'iit  use  of  State  or  Institutional  funds,'  1 Instita- 
tlon  has  usfcd  athletlt  rmMpta  njone;  2 have  used  gifts  and  loans;  nrnl  4. 
nthlet;c  receipts,  gifts,  an,d  loans. 

Large  loans  have  been  underwritten  in  order  to  finance  the  con-  . 
struction  of,  athletic  plants  at  a number,  of  institutions.  The  returns 
disclose  that  16  irvstjtqtioqs  hfive  bprro\y.ed  money  for  tes  purpose 
either,  through  bond  issues  or  long-time  hpnk  loans  secured  hv  mort- 
gages- The  amount,  borrowed  by  thesfc  institutions  totals  $2,733,8)3. 
and  represents  an  average  of  23  per  cent  of  their  total  capital  invest- 
ments in  athletic  plants,'  The  lqaps.  lpade  by,  soinc  of;  tjv?  colleges, 
however,  equal  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  plants.  Of  the  total 
amount  of  loans  on  athletic  plants,  the . suin' of  1 $15 15.531  has  tyep, 
repaid  up  to  June  3(1,  1928,  leuving.au  unpaid  balance  ofijjl, 518,282. 

Ohio  Sfate  University  has  nuple. the,  largest. loan  of  any  lapel-grant 
institution  to,  finance  the  construction  of  its  athletic  plant,  the,aiu/p>upt 
being  ^555, bOt),  of  which  $152,500  was  still  unpaid  on  June  30,  1028. 
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Second  on  the  list  is  the  University  of  Minnesota  with  a loan  of 
$450;Ut)0,  with  $360,000  unpaid!,  while  the  third*  largest  loan  has  been* 
made  by  die  University  of  Illinois,  the  amount  being  $358,800,  all 
of  which  haB  been  repaid  except  $44,000.  The  universities  of  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  and  Cornell  have  each  borrowed  $200,000  for 
athletic  plants  with  unpaid  balances  of  $140,000,  $180,000,  and 
$155,000,  respectively. 

Other  loans  of  considerable  size  have  Keen  made  by  tbe  Georplfi  State  College 
of  Agriculture  with  a loan  of  $185,000  and  $150,000  unpaid,  ttie  Agricultural  and' 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas  with  a loan  of  $160,000  uud  $80,000  unpaid*  and 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  with  u loan  of  $115,420  with  only  $10,050 
unpaid. 

In  tlie  remaining  institutions  where  loans  were  made  to  build 
: athletic  plants,  the  amounts  range  from  $6,000  to  $75,000  the  greater 
per  cent  of  which  is  outstanding. 

Annual  receipts  from  athletics  like  capital  outlays  in  athletic  plants 
are  of  large  proportions  in  many  of  the  land-grant  institutions.  The 
data  for  41  institutions  are  presented  in  the  table  together  with  com- 
parative figures  on  their  annual  incomes  from  all  sources  for  tlio 
; fiscal  year  1028.  The  annual  athletic  receipts-  fbr  these  institu- 
tions total  $4,545,217,  an  amount  far  in  excess  of  the  educational, 
incomes  of  many  of  the  land-grant  institutions.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity hns  annual  athletic  revenues  totaling  $538,478,  the  largest  of 
any  of  the  institutions  submitting  reports.  The  institution  with 
the  second  largest  athletic  receipts  is  the  University  of  Illinois,  the 
amount  being  $525,479;  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  third,  with 
athletic  receipts  of  $498,242;  the  University  of  Wisconsin  fourth  with 
receipts  amounting  to  $332,778;  Cornell  University  fifth  with  $202,- 
708.  The  athletic  receipts  of  the  other  land-grant  colleges  range 
from  $C,t)00  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  to  $190,000  in  the  case  oU 
Nebraska. 

Since  receipts  from  athletics  have  reacnecT  such  large  figures  in 
mnny  of  the  lancT-grant  colleges,  it  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the 
policy  should  .be  adopted  of  making  athletic  earnings  defray  all  of 
the  operating  expenses  of  athletics  without  resorting  to  State  appro- 
priations, subsidies  from  institutions,  or  assessments  of  special  fees 
against  students,  and  even  that  they  should  assist  in  supporting  other 
student  extracurricular  activities.  In  dealing  with  this  question  it* 
will  be  necessary  to  differentiate  between  intercollegiate  and*  intra- 
mural athletics  us  their  finances  are  administered  separately  in  some 
cases.  Intercollegiate  athletifcS'^Pttl  be  considered  first.  The  reports 
show  that  only  S.of.the<rland>grantdnstitutiou*-  defray  the  operating 
costs  of  intercollegiate  athletics  from  earnings  alone,  while  27  insti- 
tutions assess  a special  athletic  fee  uguinst  the  students  using  iWenues 
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derived  from  this  source  as  well  as  athletic  earnings  to  meet  the' 
current  expenses  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  In  the  remaining  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  the  athletic  earnings  apparently  being  insuffi- 
cient, it  has  been  necessary  for  the  States  to  make  appropriations  or 
the  institutions  to  grant  subsidies.  One  institutio^reports  that  the 
intercollegiate  operating  expenses  are  paid  through  athletic  earnings 
fate  appropriations,  and  institutional  subsidies,  three  others  through 
athletic  earnings,  State  appropriations,  and  student  athletic  fees;  and 

three  through  athletic  earnings,  institutional  subsidies,  and  student 
athletic  fees. 

Intramural  athletics  are  an  integral  part  of  college,  athletics  and 
are  more  important  in  furnishing  recreation  and  diversion  to  the 
general  student  body  than  intercollegiate  athletics.  The  returns 
indicate  that  in  the  case  of  12  land-grant  colleges  the,  expenses  of 
intramural  athletics  are  defrayed  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  earnin'* 
of  intercollegiate  athletics.  Of  this  number  two  institutions  support 
intramural  athletics  from  athletic  earnings  alone;  five  by  athletic 
earnings  supplemented  by  student  athletic  fees;  two  by  athletic  earn- 
ings supplemented  by  student  athletic  fees  and  State  appropriations; 
one  by  athletic  earnings,  supplemented  by  student  athletic  fees  and’ 
institutional  subsidies;  and  one  by  athletic  earnings  supplemented 
by  State  appropriations  and  institutional  subsidies.  The  support  of 
intramural  athletics  is  dependent  upon  State  appropriations,  insti- 
tutional subsidies,  or  the  assessment  of  athletic  fees  against  the 
students  in  the  other  universities  and  colleges  submitting  returns. 
Five  institutions  report  that  the  operating  costs  of  intramural  ath- 
letics are  paid  entirely  by  State  appropriations.  In  three  universities 
.the  source  of  support  consists  wholly  of  institutional  subsidies  and 
in  two  colleges  the  support  is  derived  solely  from  student  athletic 
fees.  Intramural  athletics  arc  financed  partially  bv  institutional 
subsidies  and  State  appropriations  in  two  additional  institutions 
while  in  three  others  both  institutional  subsidies  and  student  athletic 
fees  form  the  means  of  support. 

Of  vital  import  and  significance  is  the  control  and  administration 
of  college  athletics,  particularly  in  view  of  the  capital  investments, 
loans,  and  large  amounts  of  moneys  handled  annually.  Another  por- 
tion of  this  report  discusses  in  detail  the  organizations  created  in  the 
different  land -grant  colleges  for  the  general  supervision  of  inter- 
collegiate and  intramural  athletics  so  that  only  questions  connected 

with  the  actual  business  and  financial  procedure  will  be' taken  up 
here.  r 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  different  types  of  organi- 
zations for  the  control  of  athletics  include  student  athletic  associa- 
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tions,  committees  of  the  faculty  and  administrative  officers,  special 
athletic  officers,  departments  of  physical  education,  and  other  agen- 
cies. Regardless  of  the  type  of  organization  existing,  the  reports 
show  that  all  moneys  connected  with  athletics  are  collected  and  dis- 

* bursed  by  the  institutional  business  officer  in  26  institutions.  Ath- 
.letic  moneys  are  handled  by  student  athletic  associations  or  similar 
organizations  in  10-institutions,  and  by  athletic  councils  or  boards 
of  control  consisting  of  faculty  or  administrative  officer  in  4,  while 
in  the  cuse  of  1 institution  such  moneys  are  handled  nfthe  athletic 
manager,  who  is  an  institutional  officer. 

Inquiry  into  the  question  of  final  authority  over  the  athletic 
funds,  including  power  of  issuance  of  requisitions,  vouchers  and 
oilier  methods  of  disbursement  discloses  a variety  of  complicated  • 
financial  and  business  procedures.  Without  doubt  the  most  effica- 
cious plan  of  controlling  athletic  finances  is  to  handle  them  in  the 
Mime  manner  as  the  finances  of  any  regular  division  or  unit  of  the 
institutional  establishment  are  administered.  The  returns  indicate 

* that  this  practice,  however,  has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  only  ' 
13  institutions  where  athletics  are  regarded  as  part  of  the  functions 
of  the  department  of  physical  education  and  all  funds  administered 
accordingly.  In  mine  institutions  financial  administration  is  exer- 
cised by  an  athletic  committee  or  council  of  the  faculty  assisted  by 

a graduate  manager  or  director  and  in  three  by  a committee  composed 
of  both  faculty  members  and  students.  A dual  system  of  control 
over  athletic  finances  by  the  student  athletic  organization  and  the 
institutional,  administration  exists  in  seven  universities.  Although 
flic  athletic  moneys,  as  already  shown,  are  collected  by  stfldent  athletic 
associations  fp  10  institutions,  full  authority  over  the  disposition  of 
the  funds  thwnselves  rests  in  the  student  athletic  organizations  in 
only  four  cas^,  the  remaining  six  being  compelled  to  submit  to  insti- 
tutional supervision.  The  business  control  of  athletic  finances  is 
vested^in  a director  of  athletics  appointed  by  the  mstitutiomtn  two 
other  ca<es,  in  a graduate  manager  responsible  to  a student  board 
in  a third,  in  an  athletic  council  of  the  faculty  in  a fourth,  and  an 
athletic  board  of  students  in  a fifth  institution. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  presentation  indicates  that  most 
of  the  land-grant  institutions  have  retained  control  over  the  financial 
affairs  of  athletics,  there  is  need  for  revision  of  the  practices  pre- 
vailing. The  plan  of  delegating  to  a committee  or  board  composed 
of  faculty  members  the  responsibility  of  collecting  and  disbursing 
large  sums  of  athletic  moneys  is  inconsistent  with  their  primary 
duties  as  academic  officers.  It  is  likewise  difficult  to  comprehend 
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the  reason  for  conferring  such  authority  on  specially  created  and 
appointed  .officers,  euch  as  graduate  managers  or  athletic  directors. 
In  cases  where  student  athletic  associations  actually  or  partialk 
control  the  fiscal  affairs  of  athletics,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
boards  of  trustees  would  l)e  justified  in  discontinuing  such  control  in 
view  of  the  large  capital  investments  and  earnings,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  institutions  themselves  in  the  end  are  the  respon- 
sible agents.  Sound  business  principles  dictate  that  athletic  finances 
be  handled  through  regular  institutional  channels.  All  moneys 
should  be  collected,  deposited,  and  disbursed  by  the  institution's 
financial  officer. 


Chapter  VI. — Land  and  Buildings,  Operation,  Maintenance, 
and  New  Additions  to  Physical  Plants 


Although  a meritorious  academic  program  may  have  been  outlined, 
an  excellent  staff  of  teachers  and  research  workers  organized,  and 
the  necessary  educational  equipment  provided,  land  for  campus  and 
experimental  farms  and  buildings  for  classrooms,  laboratories,  ad- 
ministrative offices,  residence  halls  for  students,  and  other  facilities 
are  essential  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions. Sot  only  must  the  physical  plant  be  sufficient  in  size  and 
capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  administrative  and  educational 
organizations,  but  it  must  be  operated  and  maintained  at  the  highest 
possible  standard  of  efficiency. 

In  previous  sections  of  this  report,  the  amounts  of  capital  actually 
invested  in  the  physical  plants  of  the  individual  land-grant  colleges, 
including  campus,  farms,  other  lands,  buildings,  and  residence  halls 
have  been  presented  in  detail.  Figures  have  also  been  given  show- 
ing the  expenditures  for  new  buildings  and  improvements  during 
the  single  year  of  15)28  indicating  that  because  of  enlarged  programs, 
growing  activities  and  larger  student  enrollments  the  physical  plants 
of  most  of  the  institutions  are  being  expanded  on  a large  scale. 
The  present  chapter,  therefore,  will  deal  with  the  size  of  the  plants 
rather  than  the  capital  investments  in  them,  the  amount*  of  land 
owned  and  the  purpose  for  which  used,  the  number  of  buildings 
and  their  types,  the  sources  of  funds  for  their  erection,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  buildings,  the  organizations  for  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  the  operation  of  power  and 
utility  plants,  and  the  procedure  for  the  extension  and  construction 
of  new  additions  to  the  plants.  Table  25  shows  the  land  and  build- 
ings owned  by  the  colleges  in  1928. 
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Land  holdings  of  /the  land-grant  institutions  are  generally  large 
antfin  many  instances  exceed  the  actual  educational  and  experimen- 
tal needs  of  the  colleges.  The  table  shows  that  119,447  acres  of  land' 
' are  °"'ned  by  tlW  42  colleges  from  which  returns  were  received. 
Of  tins  amount  52,800  acres  are  utilized  for  campus,'  instruction, 
and  experimental  farms,  atlietics,  and  military  purposes,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  00.047  acres,  or  56  per  cent*  of  the  total  acreage,  Tliis 
surplus  is  possessed  by  30  of  the  42  institutions  and  consists  prin- 
cipally of  forests  and  similar  areas.  The  total  land  owned  by  the 
individual  institution  varies  from  as  high  ns  10.083  acres  to  as  low 
as  108  acre.?!  There  are  3 institutions  with  land  holdings  exceeding 
10.000  acres  while  there  are  12  with  holdings  of  less  than  1.000  acres. 
The  remainder  ranges  from  1.000  to  10.000  acres. 

Hie  tjybulation  discloses  that  0.472  acres  aix»  utilized  for  campuses 
by  the  ^2  institutions.  As  a large  and  expensive  campus  is  a mate- 
rial factor  in  increasing  physical  plant  operuting  costs,  it  is  pro 
posed  to  consider  in  Mine  detail  the  size  of  the  campuses  maintained 
by  *be  different  institmions.  Two  of  them  in  accordance  with  their 
own  statements  have  campuses  ns  large  as  800  ami  673  acres,  3 
between  300  and  400  acres.  4 between  200  and  300  acres,  and  2 
between  180  -and  200  acres.  Most  of  these  institutions  are  the 
larger  State  universities,  but  among  the  list,  are  several  smaller 
colleges  and  in  these  instances  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  why  such 
Inrge  campuses  are  maintained  and  how  they  can  be  properly  cared 
for  except  through  unusually  high  expenditures.  The  campuses  of 
the  remaining  institutions  range  from  15  acres  up  to  160  acres  in 
size.  As  already  explained,  the  care  of  large  campuses*involves 
* c™siderable  expense,  which  otherwise  might  be  devoted  to  educa- 
tional uses  and  purposes.  Where  the  proportion  of  the  total  insti- 
tutional expenditures  for  their  maintenance  is  high,  it  would  seein 
advisable  for  administrators  to  make  inquiry  into  the  subject  with 
the  view  of  reducing  the  sizes  of  the  campuses  to  conform  to  the 
resources  and  the  needs  of  the  institutions. 

As  instruction  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  experimentation 
are  among  the  principal  activities  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  the 
number  of  acres  set  aside  for  farm  purposes  is  of  importance.  An 
examinawrin  of  t]ie  compilation  shows  that  the  farms  of  the  42 
institutions  filinga-eturns  total  45,lGa’a?res.  Many  of  the  colleges 
have  farms  of  considerable  size  tin/  areas  of  which  exceed  1,000 
acres  and  run  as  high  as  3.388  acres,  tjie  latter  being  the  largest  of  the 
group.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  institutions  are  located  in 
agricultural  States  amUJieir  work  is  .concentrated  in  a large  measure 
on  agriculture.  Auwrffgthe  large  farms  are  three  between  2,500  and 
3.000  acres,  nine  between  1,500  and  2,000  acres,  and  seven,  between 
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1,000  n*nd  1.500  fibre's.  There  Are  "22  Ihrtd-^Ttdit  cV/Hc^es  t'he  -frnTns 
of  which  are  bfcF6w  l.fWtf)  acres.  THE  ¥he  shhrHdr  offes  4fe*t*e  kfe 
between  1(H)  fiTKl  200  acres.  And  1 fess  fO0  acres.  Tile  sire  Y>f  the 
farm  of  Vfne  in^tkirtibri  is  h**  than  the  Acreage  tjf  'the  r&rnj‘Wrs-.  . 

In  addition  to  the  ennipns.  34  cWltepfes  haK-e  sv^-egk'tecl  mens  for 
athletics  and  recreation,  k total  of  975  acres  being  utilized  for 
such  purposes.  'Hie  space  assigned  in  the  individual  colleges  is 
as  high  ns  125  acres  or  an  urea  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
entire  campus  in  one  instance  and  in  two  others  is  as  high  as  75 
acres. 

Areas  set  aside  for  athletics  anil  recreation  vary  from  50  to  GO  acres  in 
5 iristftuHon*.Tfr<»in  40  to  50  acres  in  2,  from  ;?0  ro  40  lutes  fn  3,  tftort)  20  to  GO 
acres  fn  3.  from  10  to  20  acres  in  14,  ninl  less  than  10  in  4.  Athletic  fields  ail* 
reckoned  ns  a part  of  the  regular  campus  fn  the 'refnAInfnE  Instlthtions.  There 
are  15  colleges  that  iissijrn  special  laml  for  the  Use  "f  military  education,  the 
areas  vnryiitjt  from  44  .'ictm  to  1 Acre, 

* t$  \ , ^ * 

While  campus  and  farms  are  necessary  parts  of  the  physical 

plants,  of  far  'more  importance  are  the  buildings  available  for  the 
conduct  of  educational  functions  ami  activities.  The  survey 
ut tempted  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  buildings  owned  and 
operated  by  each  of  the  land-grant  institutions  in *1928,  their  type 
and  sources  of  funds  for  their  construction.  The  returns,  however, 
were  considerably  confused  due  to  the  fact  that  some  colleges  listed 
only  major  buildings  while  others  included  smaller  structures,  shell 
as  tool  houses  arid  shods.  It  is  found  that  a total  6f  &,4i9  buildings 
were  owned  uy  the  42  institutions  reporting.  The  hhhibeb  6f  build- 
ings exceeded  100  and  tanged  Up  to  367  in  10  ihstitihibhs.  Ih  the 
ease  of  the  remaining  32,  the  number  varied  frbm  100  to  10. 

The  types  of  the  buildings,,  whether  fmihe,  brick,  concrete,  or 
steel,  are  determihing  factors  ih  their  valhe,  ujike'ep,  dbteridrdtioh’, 
and  destrnctibility  byr  fire.  A lnrge  majority  ot  the  buildings  bwhed 
by  the  land-gnmt  Colleges  die  of  fvattlt  tdhslrilttioii,  the  totAl  bfeing 
1,742.  The  figure  is  not  h-presehtatiVe  as  hirthy  bf  tlite  srhalleV  build- 
ings not  used  for  class  Work  are  incUldfcd  ih  tile  tdtril.<fljii  ihost  efises 
the  major  buildings  are  either  of  brink,  cdncrelh,  ahcl  steel  attd  ih 
only  one  college  Were  all  the  buildiligs  of  frame  cohsthiction.  '1'Wete 
were  B institution  listing  betw-een  133  find  294  frame  structures,  but 
an  examination  of  the  returns  imlibrttb  thilt  they  bdnaiiSfc  priricijfttlly 
of  s^inll  barns*  ebttaghs,  and  sheds.  The  friime  buildings  of  4 btlier 
Institutions  Vart  froth  00  to  100.  in  ntimber  atld  hiilcb  the  sfiltie 
situation  is  apjhiit'ablb  to  theiti. 

Of  the  reninlndet  3 ItifttltutionH  have  between  80  arid  6d  frame  btJilcdttfete,  £ 
between  40  ftfid  lV».  1 between  do  and  40.  6 between  20  nfld  30.  8 between  10  ««<! 
20,  and  11  fewer  than  10,  Two  of  the  colleges  report  that  none  of  their  billldr 
lugs  Is  of  fhime  coiwtruetion  tebllt)  One  trilfol  tb  flb&rlbe  the  tWpfca  of  tfny  of 
its  structures.  — . « 
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A considerable  proportion  of  the  buildings  comprising  the  physical 
plants  of  the  land-grant  institutions  is  fireproof,  the  total  being  570. 
The  present  tendency  is  to  build  only  structures  of  this  type. & One 
institution,  a large  State  university,  1ms  60  fireproof  buildings,  a 
second  53,  and  three  others  between  30  and  40. 

The  returns  show  5 iitlilitionnl  institutions  with  from  25  to  30  fireproof  build- 
}nfs’  1 from  2.,  to  30,  3 from  15  to  20.  7 from  10  to  15,  8 from  6 to  10,  nnd  8 
fever  than  o.  In  the  entire  list,  only  4 colleges  have  no  fireproof  structures. 

' x The  most  common  building  is  the  semifireproof  or  slow-burnThg 
type  of  brick  or  stone  construction  with  wooden  joists  and  interior 
Thorp  are  898  such  buildings  in  37  of  the  institutions. 

ra!!^‘s  70  t(>  80  in  2 instances,  from  40  to  50  in  2,  from  30 

lw,ni\,5T  t0  ' ‘V  H>  , rom  10  t0  ~u  1,1  u“d  fewer  than  10  in  5. 
r out  colleges  have  no  slow-burning  buildings. 

Funds  for  the  construction  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  land- 
grant  colleges  were  derived  principally  from  the  States.  A total 
of  2,338  structures  were  erected  through  State  appropriations,  or  77 
per  cent  of  the  total  number.  In  22  institutions  403  buildings  were 
constricted  through  institutional  funds,  .while  271  structures  were 
built  through  private  gifts. 

\ ' ’ • 

? Administration  of  Plant 

The  foregoing  description  has  presented  in  more  or  less  detail 
the  size  and  character  of  the  physical  plants  of  the  different  land- 
grant  institutions. 

Whether  the  plants  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  depends  in 
a measure  upon  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  buildings.  Another  ’ 
question  of  vital  importance,  however,  is  whether  the  buildings  are 
properly  administered,  whether  records  are  maintained  of  the  amount 
of  space  available  in  them,  whether  a centralized  authority  lias  been 
established  for  the  assignment  of  building  and  room  space,'  and 
whether  the  methods  of  assigning  space  are  the  most  effective  in 
securing  continuous  use  of  classrooms  and  laboratories  and  in  their 
utilization  of  the  fullest  capacity.  Unless  an  efficient  machinery  for 
the  distribution  of  space  is  created,  waste  is  certain  to  result  and 
physical  plants  frequently  described  as  inadequate  dre  in  reality 
capable  of  meeting  all  requirements.  1 

A fundamental  essential  is  the  maintenance  of  records  lowing  the 
amount  and  details  of  space  in  the. various  buildings  and  facilities 
of  the  various  rooms.  Without  such  data,  only  a general  conception 
of  the  capacity  of  the  physical  plant  is  available  and  the  difficulty  of 
assigning  space-  on  a systematic  basis  is  obvious.  A further  handi- 
cap is  the  lack  of  information  necessary  in  sfifcuring  additional 
appropriations  from  the  State  legislatures  for  new  buildings  and 
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extensions.  Records,  including  number  of  rooms,  areas,  and  seating 
rapacity,  are  kept  by  35  of  the  44  land-grant  colleges  reporting  in  the 
survey  on  this  point.  The  other  nine  colleges  appear  to  be  without 
such  record's.  In  addition  to  general  information  on  the  rooms, 
the i*e  are  30  institutions  that  k«ep  detailed  records  of  blackboard 
space,  lantern  facilities,  and  othgr  special  features.  ' 

The  next  important  consideration  in  plant  administration  is 
the  identity  of  the  authorities  maintaining  the  records  and  whether 
they  are  the  same  as  the  officials  actually  responsible  for  the 
assignment  of  space.  It  is  evident  that  the  officers  controlling  the  * 
distribution  of  the  space  should  have  immediately  available  records 
of  the  space  to  be  distributed.  In  13  institutions  the  assignment  of-» 
space  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a schedule  or  rooms  committee 
composed  principally  of  administrators  and  faculty  members,  but  in 
only  six  cases  does  the  eomimttec  maintain  the  s^ace  records.  Simi- 
larly there  are  13  colleges  where  the  president  assigns  the  space, 
althbugh  in  only  1 docs  he  keep  the  records  of  the  space.  The  reg- 
istrar keeps  the  records  in  nine  institutions  and. has  control 

of  its  assignment  in  five,  while  in  six  cases  the  deans  and  heads  of 
the  divisions  maintain  the  records,  but  assign  the  space  in  only  five 
instances.  The  department  of  buildings?  and  grounds  is  charged 
with  keeping  the  records  at  eight  institutions  but  the  duty  of 
assigning  the  space  has  been  vested  in  the  superintendent  in  only 
one  of  them.  At  three  colleges  where  the  chief  business  officer  main- 
tains the  records,  he  has  charge  of  space  assignment  in  two  cases. 
There  is  one  institution  where  the  supervising  architect  both  keeps 
the  records  and  assigns  the  space,  and  another  where  a scheduling 
officer  has  been  appointed  who  handles  both  the  records  and  makes 
all  assignments  of  space. 

Procedures  for  the  assignment  of  space  are  at  variance  in  the  dif- 
ferent  colleges.  A general  lack  of. centralized  authority  is  found  in  a 
number  of  instances.  Of  the  44  institutions  reporting,  there  were  27 
that  described  their  practices *in  space  assignment,  G reported  no 
specific  methods,  and  11  failed  to  furnish  any  information  whatever. 
Two  specific  plans  are  followed,  one  in  T^hich  the  buildings  and 
rooms  are  permanently  assigned  for  the  definite  use  of  major  divi- 
sions or  departments.  In  such  cases  central  control  is  released  to  a 
considerable  extent,  although  the  division  heads  must  ip  soiue  cases 
submit  schedules  showing  the  disposition  of  the  space  under  their 
jurisdiction.  The  practice  of  assigning  buildings  and  rooms  to  major 
divisions  and  departments  permanently  has  been  ndopted  in  14  of 
the  land-grant  colleges.  The  other  plun  consists  in  the  assignment 
of  all  building  and  room  space  t>n  the  campus  from  a central  office. 
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Liuiei-  such  amusements  deans  of  major  divisions  ami  departmem 
liaads  submit  requests  for  space  and.  distribution  is  made  on  this  basis. 
Thirteen  of  the  colleges  foiliow  this- procedure.  Bequests  for  space  as- 
signment in  some  of  the  institutions  must  be  presented  in  writing  and 
originate  with  the  department  and  are  approved  by  the  dean  before 
submission  to  the  central  authority.  In  other  cases  the  allotment  of 
i*oom6.  is  made  after  personal  consultation.  At  one  institution, 
rooms  are  assigned  first  to  prescribed  courses  of  study  and  the  re- 
inaining  space  is  distributed  to  elective  courses.  In  another  it  is 
required  that  division  heads  make  reports  of  the  number  of  hours 
each  day  when  the  rooms  under  tlieir  control  are  unoccupied*  the 
( un traL office  tlieu  assigning  the  space  toother  departments  as  needed. 

1 er iodic al  surveys  of  the  use  of  tlie  buildings  anil  moms  are  reported 
by  five  institutions*  the  surveys  being-- conducted  quarterly  bv  two. 
semiannually  by  two,  and  every  two  years  by  one. 

I l’oiu  tan  examination of  the  returns  submitted,  little  doubt  exist* 
that  there  is  lack  of  ocgankjatio n in  tlie  administnitioa  of  building 
space  in  many  of  the  colleges.  Hapliazard  and'' unsystematic  pro- 
cedures are  found.  A definite  policy  of  ceutral  control  should  be 
inaugurated,  thorough  iu*d  complete  Records  of  available  spirne  kept, 
and.  its  assignment  made  on  a business-like  and  efficient  basis.  A 
continuous  check  should  be  maintained  to  discover  unoccupied* and 
unused  space,  so  that  waste  will  be  eliminated  to  the  largest  degree 
practicable*  \\  bile  the  space  assigned  to  major  divisions  and  de* 
partments  should  be  grouped  in  the  same  buildings*  they  should 
not  be  given  exclusive  use  of  buildings  unless  their  requirelneuts  so 
warrant.  % 

• Where  vacant  rooms  m e found  in  such  buildings,,  their  assignment 
should  be  made  to  other  departments  needing  space.  As  a general 
rule,,  tlie  full  use  of  spare  should  be  peynianently  assigned  to  depart - 
meuts  only  for  specially  equipped  laboratories  or  foe  offices  or 
seminars, 

"**  ’ ' Operation)  and  Maintenance 

•_  Operation  and  p^aintenance  of.  tlie  physical  plants  is  one  of  tlw 
major  responsibilities  rffthe  business  management  of  the  institutions. 
The  cost  represents  one  of  the  principal  noneducationaL  expendi- 
tures of  the  colleges  and  freqqyitjy  runs  into  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  In  addition,  operating  and  maintaining  the  plant  in- 
volves the  creation  ,of  an  extensive  organization  employing  a Large 
personnel  charged  with  tlie  duty  of  caring  for  all  die-  institutional 
properties,  of  their  repair,  upkeep,  and  protection,  and  of  providing-, 
heat,  light,  and  other  services. 

, Expenditures  for  operation  and  maintenance  liuve  already  been 
given  under  the  financial  compilations  included  In  another  part  of 
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i his  report.  The  qucstioii  of  tine  tinai  administrative  responsibility 
over  the  physical  plant  lias  also  been  previously  considered.  The 
present  discussion  is  limited,  therefore,  to  the  organization  itself, 
methods  of  conducting  the  work,  personnel  employed,  and  character 
of  the  services  rendered. 

' The  work  of -operat  ing  and  maintaining  a physical  plant  consists 
of  four  distinct  principal  functions— janitor  service,  care  of  grounds 
and  roads,  upkeep  of  buildings,  and  services  of  utilities.  Regardless 
of  the  size  of  the  physicaL  plant  the  organization  slinuld  be  segre- 
gated into  these  general  divisions,. each  operating  as  a separate  func- 
tion under  competent  supervision.  The  division  of  janitor  service 
should  be  responsible  for  the  sweeping,  dusting,  scrubbing  of  floors, 
woodwork,  washing  blackboards,  windows,  and  cleaning  lavatories; 
the  division  of  campus  and  groifa$  for  the  mowing  of  lawns,  tree 
surgery,  shrubbery  maintenance,  refuse  disposal,  cure  of  walks  and 
mads,  and  police  and  lire  protection;  the  division  of  the  upkeep  of 
buildings  for  nuikfhg  repairs,  including  carpentry,  plumbing,  paint- 

• ing,  and  electrical  work;  aryl  the  division  of  services  of  utilities  for 
the  operation  of  the  central  light,  heat,  and  power  plants,  water, 
sewerage  disposal,  and  telephone  systems. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  organizations 
■ created  bv  the,. different  land-grant  colleges  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  their  plants,  requests  were  made  for  organization 
. charts.  Qnly  13  of  the  institutions  responded.  In’  all  of  these  cas$s 
the  organization  is  separated  into  distinct  divisions  operating  along 
lines  which  conform  in  general  to  the  plan  just  outlined*  The  re- 
ports of  a considerable  number  of  the  other  .colleges  indicated  that 
the  department  lias  been  ’ organized  on  a functional  basis,  although 
tjo  charts  were  submitted.  In.  some  colleges,  limVever,  there  is  much 
decentralization  due  to  the  creation  of  a Large  nuifiber  of  separate 
units  thus  leading  to  lack  of  proper  supervision  and  to  division  of 
authority.  Several  institutions  reported  that  eacj^  of  their  build- 
ings has  been  placed  under  the  control  m a faculty  member  who  is* 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  building  under  his  charge  and  for  the 
supervision  of  the  jauitdt  service.  In  another  case  the  division  for 
the  care  of  flic  campus  bus  ho6n  established  ivs  a separate  unit  from 
the  remainder  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  organization.  la 
two  colleges,  the  school  of  engineering  has  supervision  over  the 
• upkeep  and)  repair  of  the  buildings  and  properties,  thin  work,  having 
been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  physical  plant  department.  A 
more  adequate  conception  of  the  organization  is  obtained!  by  a de- 
tailed study  of  the  different  divisions  and  the  supervisory  methods 
employed  in  conducting  them. 
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Janitor  Service  , 

Janitor  service  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  for  which  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  department  is  responsible  and  is  the  subject 
of  frequent  complaint  and  dissatisfaction.  If  the  best  possible  serv- 
ice is  to  bo  rendered  and  the  highest  efficiency  maintained,  sufficient 
personnel  should  be  employed  and  a rigid  system  of  supervision 
established.  The  number  of  janitors  Mnployed  by  the  different  land- 
grant  colleges  varies  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  plants.  A 
total  of  1..562  janitors  was  employed  in  1928  by  the  43  colleges  filing 
reports,  the  highest  number  recorded  in  any  single  institution  being 
82  and  the  lowest  being  5.  Two  of  the  colleges  employed  between 
65  and  70  janitors,  s. 

The  remaining  4 institutions  employed  between  f>0  nnd  G5  janitors,  1 between 
Tm  and  00,  2 hetween  ;>|)  nnd  55,  4 between  40  ami  45,  a between  35  nnd  40,  3 
between  30  and  35.  l between  25  nnd  30.  4 between  20  and  25.  7 between  15  mjd 
20.  5 between  io  and  IS,  and  5 between  5 and  10.  Five  colleges  report  that 
students  are  used  for  janitor  service  on  u part-time  basis.  ^ 

An  example  of  the  diverse  organizations  existing  in  the  institu- 
tions is  found, in  the  identity  of  the  official  actually  authorized  to 
employ  the  janitors.  In  28  institutions  the  superintendent  of  build- 
ings and  grounds  is  charged  with  this  duty  while  a variety  of  officials 
hire  the  janitors  in  the  remaining  cases. 

The  Janitors  are  employed  by  the  bead  jnniton  to  5 institutions,  the  business 
manager  in  7.  the  assistant  supervising  engineer  in  1.  the  student  help  com- 
mittee in  1.  the  storeroom  foreman  in  1.  the  directors  in  1.  nnd  the  college 
heads  in  1.  In  some  of  the  latter  instances  it  is  stated  that  the  physical  plants 
are  not  i*f  sufficient  size  to  wnrrant  the  employment  of  a superintendent  of 
buildings  and  grounds. 


The  best  business  procedure  seems  to  dictate  that  the  officer  to 
whom  the  janitors  are  responsible  after  employment  would  be  the 
^officer  who  employed  them.  Yet  the  Returns  show  that*such  a prac- 
tice is  not  entirely  followed  in  many  colleges. 

The  Janitors  are  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  superintendent  In  17 
institutions,  the  bond  janitors  or  foremen  In  18r  the  business  manager  In  1. 
the  storeroom  foreman  in  1,  the  assistant  supervising  engineer  in  1,  facffltv 
members  in  charge  of  the  buildings  in  1,  college  head*  in  1,  directors  of 
divisions  in  1,  and  In  2 cuaes  the  Janitors  are  responsible  to  a number  of 
different  chiefs.  ’ 

« s 

Thus  the  burden  of  supervising  janitors  has  been  placed  upon 
.members  of  the  faculty  and  educational  administrative  officers  in 
several  of  the  institutions.  Such  an  arrangement  is  inadvisable  and 
^juronly  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with  the  academic  work  of 
these  staff  members. 

Not  only  should  regular  inspections  be  made  df  eacli  bailding  on 
the  campus  as  a check  on  the  janitor  work,  but  formal  reports  should 
be  prepared  and  filed  at  regular  intervals  on  their  condition  as  to 
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cleanliness,  heating,  and  ventilation.  It  is  found  that  in  all  the. 
institutions,  with  four  exceptions,  a definite  plan  of  inspection  of 
the  buildings  is  in  force. 

j 

At  17  colleges  the  buildings  are  inspected  dally,  at  2 semiweekly,  at  9 weekly, 
at  3 monthly,  at  2 constantly,  at  2 very  frequently,  at  1 in  the  discretion  of 
the  superintendent,  and  at  4 no  regular  time  is  fixed.  The  inspections  are 
made  by  the  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds  in  13  institutions,  hy 
the  head  Janitor  or  foreman  in  17.  by  the  business  manager  in  4,  by  the  night 
watchman  in  1,  by  the  suiwrvising  architect  in  1,  und  by  the  commandant 
of  cadets  in  1.  A system  of  formal  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  buildings 
has  l>een  adopted  by  21  institutions  while  in  23  others  no  reports  are  made. 
Such  reports  nre  prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  buildings -and  grounds  In 
7 institutions,  by  the  head  janitor  or  foreman  in  6,  by  a regularly  employed 
inspector  in  4,  by  the  supervising  architect  in  1,  by  the  university  physician 
iu  1,  by  the  night  watchman  in  1,  and  by  a faculty  member  in  1.  The  im- 
portance attached  to  the  reports  is  signified  by  the  authority  with  whom 
they  are  filed.  In  4 cases  they  are  submitted  to  the  president,  In  10  to  the 
superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds,  in  2 to  the  business  manager,  in  1 to 
the  treasurer,  in  1 to  the  supervising  architect,  and  in  1 to  the  commandant 
of  cadets.  The  reports  nre  prepared  and  filed  daily  at  6 institutions,  weekly 
at  3,  monthly  at  1,  semiannually  at  1,  3 times  annually  at  1,  annually  at  1, 
and  irregularly  at  0. 

The  load  impose?  upon  the  individual  janitor  is  a significant 
factor  in  determining  his  ability  to  perforin  the  work  imposed  upon 
him  and  in  evaluating  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  janitor  service. 
On  a Irasis  of  square  feet  of  building  space  assigned  each  janitor, 
nil  effort  was  made  to  learn  the  standard  load  per  janitor.  Tiventy- 
six  institutions  did  not  furnish  any  data.  The  standard  load  per  „ 
janitor  in  the  18  other  institutions  varied  from  as  high  as  87,120 
square  feet  per  janitor  in  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  to  as  low 
as  10,000  square  feet  in  the  Michigan  State  College  and  the  North 
Carolina  State  College.  One  institution  fixed  the  load  -at  50,000 
square  feet. 

• 

Of  the  remainder  then*  are  2 that  estimated  the  standard  load  iter  janitor 
from  30,000  to  35,000  square  feet,  3 from  25.000  to  30,000  square  feet,  6 from 
20.000  to  25.000  square  feet,  and  4 from  15,000  to  20,000  square  feet.  The  reports 
disclose  that  the  janitors  are  charged  with  olhW  duties  than  cleaning  the  build- 
ings in  15  institutions.  Iu  six  cases  the  janitors  are  resitonslble  for  bundling 
the  campus  mall  and  for  other  messenger  service.  Four  Institutions  require 
them  to  handle  freight  shipments  Including  the  untiarklng  of  supplies  and 
equipment  while  the  janitors  deliver  office  supplies  to  staff  members  at  1 col- 
lege, move  furniture  at  2.  lock  thp  buildings  at  2,  and  uot  as  firemen  at  2. 
Regulation  of  beat  and  ventilation  iu  the  buildings  is  a part  of  the  duties  of 
the  Janitors  in  15  institutions. 

Campus  and  Grounds  • 

* ^ i 


The  exterior  appearance  of  the  modern  college,  the  architectural  r 
design  and  arrangements  of  the  buildings,  the  beauty  of  the  campus* 
and  grounds  are  factors  in  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  learning 
and  scholarship.  This  phase  of  physical  plant  development  has 
been  regarded  as  of  such  importance  that  32  of  the  land -grant  insti* 
t tutions,  ^according  to  the  reports  received,  have  outlined  a compre- 
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hensive  plant  of  campus  improvement  covering  their  future.  bniMing 
and  oatnpMP  needs.  In  12  oases  the  plan  has  the  approval,  tamt  atM 
otherwise,  of  the  State  legislative  and  executive  officials.*  There  ftrfe 
also  11  inst<it«tiens  that  have  retained  the  services  of  a professional 
landscape  architect  for  the  development  of  a system  of  campus  land- 
scaping, while  in  13  others  the  actual  work  of  caring  for  the  campus 
and  grounds,  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  either  profes- 
sional engineers  or  staff  members  of  the  depnitments  of  landsca]>e 
architecture  or  horticulture. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  campus  and  grounds  di- 
vision varied  in  the  different  institutions.  Among  the  largest  uni- 
versities is  one  that  employs  a total  of  126  |>ersons  and  another  where 
the  number  amounts  to  30. 

In  thp  remaining  institution*  the  pemmnel  ranged  from  IX  to  20  persons  in  4 
<h«pb,  from  10  to  tr*  in  8.  from  f>  to  10  in  20.  and  fewer  than  5 in  13.  Ab  already 
indicated,  the  division  is  under  professional  supervision  In  13  Instances,  a civil 
or  maintenance  engineer  being  in  charge  at  2 institutions,  s resident  architect  «t 
1,  u regularly  employed  landscape  gardener  at  1.  and  the  head  of  the  land- 
scape gardening  or  horticultural  ftepartunmtH  of  the  Institutions  at  ».  The 
superintendent  of  the  physical  plant  is  in  direct  control  in  lb  other  Institutions 
and  the  campus  foremen  in  23.  A conception  of  the  final  authority  over  the 
work  may  he  fonned  from  the  reports  indicating  to  whom  the  head  of  "the 
grounds  division  is  responsible.  In  13  instil utions  the  division  head  is  respon- 
sible to  the  president,  in  11  to  the  chief  business  office,  in  13  to  the  superintend- 
ent or  the  physical  plant,  and  in  3 to  the  head  of  the  department  of  horticul- 
ture or  landscape  gardening. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  on  the  amount  of  work 
iiu|K>Red  upon  the  individual  employee  in  the  campus  and  grounds 
division,  data  wet©  collected.  That  there  is  wide  variance  in  the 
loads  is  indicated  by  the  reports.  In  a numlier  of  cases  institutions 
with  larger  campuses  employed  a smaller  number  of  persons  to  care 
for  them  than  the  institutions'  with  less  extensive  campuses.  The 
reports  showed  that  in  one  college  with  a campus  of  800  acres  the  J 
nuinl>er  of  persons  employed  in  its  division  of  campus  and  grounds 
amounted  to  10,  the  load  being  80  acres  per  person.  The  area  of  the 
campus  of  a second  institution  connisted  of  404  acres  with  19  persons 
employed,  while  a third  had  a campus  of  .250  acres  with  a force  of  6 
employees.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  load  is  40  acres  per  person,  an 
unusually  high  burden.  The  load  in  the  other  institutions  ragged 
from  as  high  as  35  acres  per  employee  to  as  low  as  1 acre  per 
employee. 

There  are  3 with  loads  of  from  30  to  3ft  acres  per  petwon,  3 from  25  to  30 
nerw.  2 from  20  to  08  acre*,  3 from  10  to  20.  acres,  4 from  10  to  15  aewa,  8 from 
C to  10  acrea,  and-  4 where  the  loud  was  less  than  5 acres  per  employee. 

* ‘ Every  institution  should  maintain. a police  and  watchman  force 

tthe  protection  of  its  properties  from  fire,  theft,  and  tqsspassing; 
the  polioing  of  the  grounds  and  buildings;  and  for  the  regulation. 
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trf  automobile  traffic  whew*  the  necessity  arises. ' In  general  the  best 
arrangement  is  to  include  the  force  «*  a pari  of  the  campus  and 
ground*  division,  although  it  is  ftwrod  in  a number  of  cases  that  a 
separate  organization  has  been  created. 

The  reports  indicate  that  of  the  44  colleges  submitting  returns 
maintain  a force  of  policemen  and  watchmen.  In  all  the  cases,  a 
night  service  has  been  established  while  only  23  maintain  a day  serv- 
ice. The  miml*r  of  police  and  watchmen  on  duty  at  night  in  the 
individual  institutions  varies  from  1 to  10,  and  for  the  daytime  serv- 
lce  fnqn  l to  6.  The  night  watchmen  have  police  powers  and  three 
institutions  report  that  they  are  regularly  constituted  officers  of 
tl»e  law  being  responsible  directly  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the 
city  thief  of  police,  or  the  local  police  magistrate.  That  the  organisa- 
tion is  operated  separately  from  the  physical  plant  division  in  sev- 
eral instances  is  revealed  by  the  returns  Showing  the  official  to  whom 
the  police  and  watchmen  are  directly  responsible. 

In  4 colleges  tile  president  has  supervision  over  tta'tn.  In  7 the  chief  business 
officer,  in  20  the  su|ierlnten<leiit  of  buildings  and  grounds,  in  2 the  supervising 
engineer  or  architect,  iu  2 the  henil  Janitor,  and  In  1 the  military  commandant. 
There  is  divided  antliority  in  1 institution,  the  Treasurer  being  in  charge  of  the 
force  detailed  for  night  service  and  die  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  force  performing  day  service. 

Equipment  for  the  protection  of  the  physical  plants  against  fire  » 
has  been  provided  by  all  the  land-grant  institutions.  In  addition  to 
fire  extinguishers,  hose,  and  water  connections  located  in  the  build- 
ings, 30  of  the  institutions  depend  upon  the  cities  in  which  they  are 
located  or  upon  nearby  communities  for  fire  protection.  A system 
of  water  plugs  and  hydrants  is  located  on  their  campuses.  The  re- 
maining 13  institutions  without  municipal  protection  have  organised 
institutional  fire  departments  with  the  necessary  equipment  ami  per- 
sonnel, both  voluntary  and  employed.  The  official  in  charge  is  the 
superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds  in  7 institutions,  the  fire 
chief  in  2,  the  enginqprin  2,  the  chairman  of  the  fire  protection  com- 
mittee in  1,  and  the  commandant  of* cadets  in  1.  The  equipment 
includes  different  types  of  fire  apparatus,  such  as  water  towers,  hook 
and  ladder  wagons,  hose  reels,  chemical  engines  and  steamers,  which 
in  nearly  every  case  are  motor  driven.  One  institution  maintains 
as  many  as  eight  fire  trucks,  while  in  the  remaining  12  the  number 
varies  from  one  to  four. 


Upkeep  and  Repair  Division  • 

To  avoid  rapid  deterioration  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  institu- 
tions and  consequent  heavy  depreciation  in  property  valuations,  a 
sufficiently  large  force  of  workers  should  be  constantly  employed  to 
keep  all  the.structures  on  the  campus  in  a state  of  repair.  j . 

, J . • sK 
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Ad  examination  of  the  reports  shows  that  41  out  of  the  43  land- 
grant  colleges  reporting  operate  an  upkeep  and  repair  division  for 
this  purpose,  while  2 colleges  have  no  permanent  staff  for  the  upkeep 
of  their  plants.  The  divisions  in  a number  of  tl^  institutions  are 
very  large,  every  type  of  mechanic  and  craftsman  being  employed. 
One  of  the  institutions  has  a permanent  force  of  105  workers  and 
another  <6,  while  the  personnel  of  2 others  numbers  from  40  to  55. 
The  size  of  the  upkeep  andhqmir  division  varies  from  45  to  1 in  the 
remaining  cases. 

There  are  2 Institutions  employing  from  30  to  35  craftsmen.  4 from  25  to  30.  2 
from  21)  to  25,  3 from  15  to  20,  0 from  10  to  15.  11  from  5 to  10,  ami  8 fewer 
limn  o.  The  types  of  tradesmen  mu  k lug  up  the  division  include  curiienierx, 
painters,  plumbers,  stenmfltters,  timers,  electricians,  blacksmiths,  masons,  and 
concrete  workers. 

h or  the  efficient;  operation  of  the  division,  it  should  be  in  charge  of 
a competent  supervisory  officer  responsible  to  a superior  administra- 
tive authority.  In  22  of  the  land-grant  colleges  the  upkeep  and 
repair  organization  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  and  grounds. 

Ia  7 a repair  foreman  or  supervisor  has  charge,  in  3 the  chief  business  officer, 
In  2 the  resident  architect  or  engineer,  In  1 the  heud  of  the  division  of  agricul- 
tural engineering,  and  iu  1 the  assistant  superintendent. 

There  is  one  institution  reporting  that  no  one  is  m charge  of  the 
division,  while  another  has  broken  up  the  organization  into  small 
units  each  in  charge  of  an  academic  department  head.  The  latter 
arrangement  is  decidedly  disadvantageous,  making  it  impossible  for 
the  division  to  work  as  a whole  and  imposing  nonedu^ational  duties 
on  members  of  the  educational  staff. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  upkeep  and  repair  division  is  responsible  to  the 
president  in  14  institutions,  to  the  chief  business  officer  in  12,  to  the  suj>erln- 
tendent  of  buildings  and  grounds  in  t,  and  to  the  resident  or  supervising 
architect  In  2.  In  the  ease  of  10  institutions  information  concerning  the  final 
authority  over  the  organization  was  not  fuftiished. 

4 

The  work  assigned  to  the  division  varies  in  the  different  institu- 
tions. The  organization  confines  itself  to  ordinary  repairs  and  re- 
modeling at  22,  while  in  21  its  work  includes  the  erection  of  rie$v 
buildings  and  other  types  of  major  construction.  In  one  case  all 
new  buildings  are  constructed  by  the  division,  in  another  new  build- 
ingtrfosting  less  than  $40,000,  in  a third  less  than  $.15,000.  The  divi- 
sion constructs  all  small  buildings  in  eight  institutions.  Major  con- 
struction jobs  are  also  performed  by  the  organization  in  connection 
with  service  connections,  such  as  water,  sewerage,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity, in  new  buildings  after  they  have  been  completed  by  outside 
contract.,  .There  are  nine  institutions  where  the  division  is  respon- 
sible  for  this  type  of  work.  The  installation  of  equipment  in  new 
buildings  up  to  a cost  of  $25,000  is  done  by  the  division  at  one  iusti- 
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tution  and  the  painting  in  three  other  instances.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  college  occupies  a position  of  advantage  when  it  is  justified  in 
maintaining  an  upkeep  ami  repair  organization  sufficient  in  size,  per- 
sonnel, and  equipment^  handle  new  construction  work.  Where  the 
bids  on  new  buildings  by  outside  contractors  are  high,  the  institution 
may  utilize  its  own  division  in  erecting  them.  In  14  instances. the 
institution,  through  its  repair  and  upkeep  division,  submits  estimates 
on  the  cost  of  all  new  buildings  in  competition  with  outside  firms. 

A systematic  procedure  should  be  adopted  for  the  conduct  of  the 
work. of  the  repair  upkeep  division  if  economic  and  business  prac- 
tices are  to  be  followed.  One  of  the  first  essentials  is  that  the  divi- 
sion prepare  an  estimate  of  the  actual  cost  prior  io  the  issuance  of  an 
order  for  repair  work.  Thirty-six  institutions  report  that  estimates 
arc  prepared  on  all  repair  jobs  before  authority  is  given  for  their 
performance,  while  in  the  other  %even  no  estimates  whatever  are 
made.  There  is  a difference  in  the  basis  upon  which  the  estimates 
are  prepared.  In  28  cases  they  are  made  on  the  actual  cost  basis  and 
m the  oilier  9 instances  allowances  for  overhead  are  also  included  in 
the  estimates.  The  officers  to  whom  the  estimates  are  submitted  differ 
in  the  various  institutions  submitting  returns. 


At  5 last^tUiions  tlie  estimates  are  submitted  to  the  president,  at  9 to  the 
superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds,  at  14  to  the  chief  business  officer, 
ni  0 to  tlie  (leans  or  department  beads,  at  3 to  the  purchasing  “agent,  at  1 to  '% 
the  sujHTvIsing  architect,  and  at  1 to  the  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds. 
Finn  I authority  to  issue  the  order  for  the  division  to  proceed  with  tlie  repair 
work  is  vested  in  the  president  in  13  institutions,  the  chief  business  officer  in 
17.  the  resident  architect  in  2.  the  buildings  and  grounds  committee  in  3,  the 
Hi|x>riiitciident  of  buildings  nnd  grounds  in  2,  the  head  of  the  departmeut  in  1, 
niui  the  board  of  trustees  In  1.  ' 

It  is  evident  that  dissimilarity  exists  in  the  a^mifiistrative  proce- 
dure among  the  different  institutions  in  the  handling  of  estimates 
and  the  issuance  of  orders  for  repair  jvprk.  The  upkeep  of  the 
physical  plant  is  clearly  a part  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  business  • 
organization  and  both  authority  and  control  over  the  operations  of 
the  division  should,  therefore,  be  concentrated  in  the  chief  business,  - 
•officer,  A lack  of  proper  siyiervision  of  Hie  repair  and  upkeep  work 
was  found  in  12  institutions  where  craftsmen  are  permitted  to  do 
repairing  without  a specificvwork.  order  from  the  superintendent  in 
charge.  , _/ 

Service  of  Utilities  . 


In  the  management  of  the  physical  plant  provision  miist  be  madet, 
for  services,  such  as  lu\nt,  light,  and  power,  fycause  of  the  heavy 
-expense  involved  ip  the  furnishing  of  utilities  of  this  type,  the  cost 
should  be  reduced  to€he  minimum  und  an  economical  system  adopted 
for  its  operation.  ‘ * 
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As  the  buildings  of  the  land-grunt  colleges  are  ordinarily  loeateil 
on  a single  campus  and  are  grouped  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  the  most  efficacious  method  is  the  establishment  of  a central 
power  plant.  If  properly  equipped  with  boilers,  engines,  motecs, 
and  dynamos,  this  plant  should  be  capuble  of  providing  the  necessary 
heat,  light,  and  power  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  institutions.  Of 
the  411  institutions  submitting  reports,  it  is  found  that  38  have  estab- 
lished central  power  plants,  while  5 others  do  not  have  such  plants. 
In  tin*  latter  cases,  the  buildings  are  heated  individually,  while  light 
and  power  are  purchased  from  outside  sources.  As  the  great  major- 
ity of  tlie  institutions  have  central  power  plants  the  discussion  will 
be  confined  lie  them. 

Due  to  the  inadequacy  of  data,  difficulty  was  encountered  in  ascer- 
taining the  linV  of  administrative  control  over  the  central  power 
plant  in  the  different  institutions,  although.  in  most  cases  it  is  under 
the  general  supervision  of  either  the  chief  business  officer  or  the 
superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds*  Accurate  information, 
however,,  was  obtained  on  the  officer  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
plant.  At  14  a chief  engineer  is  the  responsible  head,  at  12  a super- 
visor or  foreman,  at  2 tBe  resilient  or  supervising  architect,  at  1 the 
head  of  the  luecliunicul  engineering  department,  and  at  U the  super- 
intendent of  buildings  and  grounds  exercises  personal  supervision. 
The  personnel  making  up  the  organization  for  the  operation  of  the 
plant  includes  engineers,  firemen,  stokers,  and  other  laborers,  ami 
varies  according  to  the  amount  of  equipment. 


The  number  of  employees  in  1 institution  nuijjos  between  23  uml  30,  in  2 be- 
tween 20  iiud  23.  in  (i  between  13  mid  20,  in  (5  between  10  nod  13.  in  13  between 
3 and  10,  and  in  0 fewer  tbun  3.  Data  collet-led  for  rile  yean  1IH»  disfllones  that 
Ihe  pay  roll  of  waifcs  nnd  salaries  puid  the. employees  in  1 Institution  ainounlH 
to  $44*000.  In  2 from  $30,000  to  $35,000,  in  2 from  $23,000  to  $30,000,  m 2 from 
£20.000  to  $23,000.  In  4 from  $15,000  to  $20,000,  in  4 fcoin  $lAl,oOG  tx>  $15,000, 

" in  8 from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  uml  in  4 less  than  $5,000. 

A further  conception  of  the  operation  of  the  central  power  plants 
in  the  different  colleges  is  secured  from,  records  of  the  consumption 
ofjfuel  in  the  course  of  n single  year.  The  returns  show  that  for  the 
“ ywu?  1»28  a total  of  388,21)0  tons  of  coal,  14*414  barrels  of  oil,  and 
S&y804,000  cubic  feet  of  uaturul  gas  were  consumed  by  the  pluiiis 
of  the  38  institutions,  Whethofc  the  college  is  located  in  a warm, 
or  cold  climate  is  a decisive  factor  in  determining  the  anuiuut  of  fuel 
Used.  -There  was  one  institution  where  the  consumption  of  coal 
# amounted  to  4£,000  tons  while  in  the  case  of  another  but-  400  tons 
were  necessary  to  operate  its  power  plant. 


Tile  amount  of  cpnl  used  in  1 coHejre  varied  from  85,000  to  40,000  tons,  in 
fwitn  30.IKM)  to  38.000;  In  t from  28*000  to  30.000;  In  2 from  29.000  to  23,000. 
5.000  to  20.000,  In  5 from  10,000  to  13.000.  hi  O.from  B,Uyo  to  10,000, 
Ium  I ban  5,000  tons  were  consumed.  , 
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Throe  rnriittitiom*  reported  t'hat  their  plants  were  operated.  with 
fuel  oil  inst^d  of  coal,  the  .consumption  being  .7,500  barrels  in  1, 
6.000  barrel  in  a second,  and  244  barrels  in  a third.  Only  one  col- 
lage. Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  .Mechanical  College-,  used  natural 
j;as.  84,804,000  cubic  feet  being  ccmsumod. 

r The  principal  functions  of  the  central  power  plants  are  to  furnish 
heat  and  electric  current  tor  light  and  power.  In  the  manufacture 
of  electric  current  it  is  fotind  tliat  heat  is  a hv-pcfaluet  of  a majority 
(»f  the  college  plants  while  in  others  the  production  of  heat  is  the 
main  function.  The  Imsjs  upon  which  the  plants  are  operated  is 
shown  in  the  pro] nation, of  live  steam  used  for  heating  purposes. 
Of  the  32  institutions  reporting  on  the  point,  the  returns  indicate 
that  there  are  13  where  100  per  cent  of  the  steam  for  heating  consists 
uf  live  steam.  In  the  plants  of  the  remaining  institutions  heat  is 
provided  both  by  live  and  exhaust  steam. 

There  are  4 plants  where  00  per  cent  of  the  steam  used  for  heating  l«  live 
steam  and  10  per  cent  exhaust  steam,  2 where  HO  per  cent  5s  Hve  steam  and  20 
per  cent  exhaust  Ht.eum.  2 where  70  jH?r  cent  is  live  steam  untl  HO  per  eent 
i>xhuust  steam.  4 where  00  per  cent  is  live  steam  and  40  per  eent  exhaust  steam, 
mid  7 where  r»0  per  cent  is  Hve  stenm  and  SO  per  cent  exhaust  steam.  In  1 
college  the  heat  cnusLstH  of  lt>  per  cent  live  steam  and  SO  per  cent  -eidnuwt  steam 
manufactured  by  Uu*  plant  while  in  niM>ther  stenm  for  heating  is  made  up  or 
1 | km'  eent  live  and  Of)  iter  cent  exhaust.  , 

The  siwvof  the  heating  systems  for  whiefi  the  central  power  plants 
sujjply  boflt  is  shown  in  the  number  of  square  feet  of  direct  radiation 
contained  in  them.  Three  of  the  land-grant  colleges  have  immense 
systems,  the  steam  radiation  amounting  to  as  high  as  500.000  to 
550,01  H)  square  feet.  Another  institution  reports  406.000  square  feet 
of  steam  rudiution  and  a fifth  312,000  feet 


TImtp  arc  ft  cuUugm,  tire  heating  systems  ^vf  which  iwutnin  frmn  200.0W  to 

225.000  square  feet  of  steam  radhifiou,  3 lietween  175.000  *.00.000  eguare 

feet  1 between  130.000  nncl  .175.000  winnre  feet.  8 between  225.000  -and  IBO.wO 
sotnire  feet.  1 between  1 00.000  ami  125.000  square  feet,  8 between  cJLOOO  and 

100.000  square  feet.  7 between  50,000  nnd  .75.000  square  feet,  and  3 between 

25.000  and  00.000  wpane  feet  Are-ending  to  the  returns  of  * oolloges  UlirfT 
heating  systems  lacluflc  trrem  20.000  tt>  272.000  wjuare  feet  of  hot  water  radia- 
tion in  addition  to  steam  .radiation. 

Expense  of  operating  the  plants  is  at  considerable  variance.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  information  furnished  on  the  cost  of  evaporating 

1.000  pounds  of  steam  in  the  various  institutions.  Due  to  the  fac\ 
that  a number  of  colleges  included  overhead  in  their  computation 
white  others  umde  their  calculation  on  ft  basis  of-fuel  -aud  labor 
cxjponsft  only,  the  figures  presented  are  not  altogether^comparable, 
but  they  provide  nevertheless  a fairly  satisfactory  standard  of  com- 
parison. The  highest  oust  of  evaporating  1,000  pounds  of  steam 
iu  any  single  institution  was  90  cents  and  the  lowest  was  20  cents 
with  an  average  for  the  26  institutions  submitting  returns  of  88  cents. 
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In  2 cases  the  cost  ranged  from  55  to  60  cents,  in  3 from  50  to  55  cents  in 
2 from  4a  to_  50  cents,  in  1 from  40  to  45  cents.  In  3 from  35  to  40  cents  in  8 
from  30  to  85  cents,  in  4 from  25  to  30  cents,  and  in  2 from  20  to  25  cents. 

Whore  the  cost  of  evaporating  1,000  pounds  of  steam  exceeds  the 
average,  it  would  appear  advisable  for  the  head  of  the  physical  plant 
department  to  conduct  an  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
cause  and  with  a view  of  reducing  the  operating  expense,  if  possible. 
The  production  of  the  power  plants  of  8 institutions  is  so  large  that 
they  are  enabled  to  sell  their  surplus  sendee.  In  24  institutions  all 
or  part  of  the  service  is  purchased  from  outside  sources. 

New  Construction 

To  meet  the  increasing  needs  for  additional  space,  State  appro- 
priations are  made  regularly  or  income  from  mill-tax  levies  is  avail- 
uble^for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  the  case  of  a number  of  the 
institutions.  In  others  a comprehensive  program  of  new  construc- 
tion has  been  adopted  extending  over  a period  of  years.  Building 
operations,  therefore,  are  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale  through- 
out the  land-grant  college  group  and  procedure  for  their  control 
and  administration  has  become  an  important  responsibility. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  shows  that  the  construction  of  new 
buildings  and  additions  to  the  physical  plants  of  12  institutions  is 
under  the  full  or  partial  control  of  State  agencies,  .\vhjle  in  31#thc 
work  is  done  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governing  boards.  There 
are  also  nine  institutions  where  the  State  control  extends  to  major 
repairs  and  remodeling  of  the  old  plant  ip  addition  to  all  new  con- 
% struction.  The  exercise  of  control  by  State  agencies  over  now  con- 
struction is  generally  disadvantageous,  due  to  the  lack  of  familiarity 
of  State  officials  with  the  particutytr  types  of  buildings  essentiul  to’ 
higher  educational  institutions.  Such  an  arrangement  also  results 
in  long-distance  administration  an4  supervision,  complicated  pro- 
cedure, and  frequently  in  conflict  of  authority.  Continuity  in  design 
is  also  made  more  difficult  because  of  chnnging  administrations.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  physical  plant  extensions  are  under  the  direct 
control  6f  the  governing  bodies,  responsibility  is  centralized  and 
• localized  in  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  institutions  who  arc 
closely  in  touch  and  vitally  interested  in  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
worl^  and  who  are  more  permanent  in  tenure. 

> Funds  for  the  erection  of  new  structures  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  are  obtained  through  specific  appropriations 
of  the  State  legislatures,  through  the  segregation  for  building  pur- 
poses of  a portion  of  their  incomes  from  mill-tax  levies  and  through 
special  taxes  in  a few  instances.  There  are  some  institutions,  how- 
ever, that  are  authorized  to  construct  now  buildings  by  bond'issiies. 
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A particular  inquiry  was  conducted  into  the  question,  the  results  of 
which  showed  that  all  types  of  buildings  may  be  constructed  by  bond 
issues  by  five  institutions,  only  dormitories  or  resident  halls  by 
ihree,  and  only  revenue-producing  buildings  by  four.  A general 
statute  covers  the  authorization  in  four  States  and  special  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  authorizing  the  construction  of  each  individual 
building  in  three.  Authority  must  be  granted  by  a special  election 
;n  one  State. 

The  procedure  followed  and  the  machinery  set  up  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  physical  plant  improvements  differ 
widely  in  the  various  institutions.  For  this  reason  a detailed  study 
is  necessary  to  obtain  an  adequate  conception  of  the  lines -of  au- 
thority and  responsibility.  The  first  step  in  new  construction  is  to 
secure  architectural  services.  According  to  the  reports,  such  serv- 
ices are  obtained  through  the  State  architect  at  4 institutions, 
tli rough  the  regular  university  architect  at  5,  through  aft  architect 
employed  by  the  State  agency  at  3,  and  through  an  architect  em- 
ployed by  the  governing  board  at  24.  Both  the  State  and  university 
architect  provide  the  services  in  three  other  cases,  the  State  architect 
and  the  architect  employed  by  the  governing  board  in  three,  and  the 
university  architect  and  the  architect  employed  by  the  governing 
board  in  three.  The  basis  of  compensation  for  architectural  service 
varies  in  the  several  institutions.  There  are  31  where  the  architect  is 


paid  on  a per  cent  of  cost  basis,  7 where  he  is  compensated  on  a direct 
salary  basis,  and  3 where  he  is  remunerated  on  a contract  basis. 
That  a widely  varying  number  of  officials  exercise  final  authority 
over  the  architects  employed  to  handle  physical  plant  extensions  is; 
indicated  by  the  returns.  In  13  institutions  the  architect  is  respon- 
sible to  the  governing  board,  in  6 jointly  to  the  governing  board  and 
the  president,  in  13  to  the  president  only,  in  4 to  the  9hief  business 
officer,  in  2 to  the  institutional  committee  on  physical  plant  and 
equipment,  in  1 to  the  dean  of  engineering,  in  1 to  a State  commis- 
sion, in  1 to  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  and  in  1 Jo  a person 
appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees.  , 

Due  to  the  differences  in  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  laws 
covering  the  letting  of  contracts  for  public  inu»rovements  in  the 
different  States,  the  procedure  for- securing,  receding,  and  opening 
bi*ds  varies  considerably.  ' Bids  are  secured  upon  invitation  in  5 of 
^the  institutions#  by  formal  advertisement  in  27,  and  both  by  invita- 
tion and  formal  advertisement  in  8 others.  In  cases  where  the  col- 
leges advertise  for  bids,  insertions  covering  a period  of  one  month 
ure  require^  at  48,  of  three  weeks  at  8,  qf  two  weeks  at  7,  and  of  one 
week  or  less  at  3.  There  is  one  institution  which  constructs  all  of 
- its  own  building^  no  bids  being  asked  nor  contracts  awarded.  A 
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hick  of  uniformity  among  thu  institutions  is  found  in  the  authorities 
responsible  for  receiving  and  owning  the  bids. 

The  governing  board  J«  charged  with  this  responsibility  in  23.  the  president 
tl|w,  c“ief1  hurduess  olficur  iu,  5,  the  head  of  the  agricultural  engineering 
division  ip  1.  the  secretary  of  the  institutional  hoard  of  administration  Jn  1.  tlie 
state  architect  and  n committee  of  the  governing  bnurd  in  1,  the  State  depart- 
ment of  udininltUrution  and  finance  in,  1.  the  State  huiltliug  uommi onion  in:  1, 
the  State  purchasing  agent  in  1,  the  State  commission  of  institutions  and 
agencies  iu  ls  and  the  State  board  of  agriculture  in  1. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  State  governments  have  assumed  major  con- 
trol of  this  phase  of  the  physical  plant  extension  in  a number  of 
the  colleges,  a situation  that  is  not  altogether  advantageous. 

While  a definite  plan  of  procedure  has  been* adopted  in  most 
of  the  institutions  for  the  development  of  architectural  plans  for 
new  buildings,  there  is  considerable  disparity  in  the  practices. 

Requirements  for  the  buildings  are  received  by  t lie  architect  from  the  presi- 
dent at  lit  colleges,  the  governing  board  at  7.  the  divisional  or  academic 
department  heads  at  10,  the  dean  of  engineering  at  1,  a building  committee 
id  4,  tike  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds  at  1.  the  university  cabinet 
at  1,  ami  tlie  chief  business  olllcer  at  1. 

I lie  presumption  is  that  in  the  drrfwing  up  of  the  plans  the  archi- 
tect designated  for  the  worJ<  would  consult  with  practically  the 
same  officials  from  whom  the  requirements  were  received.  The 
reports  of  the  survey  show,  however,  that  in  many  cases  he  confers 
" un  entirely  diirorent,  set  of  officials.  The  architect  consults  with 
the  president  and  the  building  committee  of  the  governing  board 
in  6 institutions,  with  the  president  oqly  in  19,.  with  the  chief  busi- 
ness officer  in  4,  with. the  detun*  and  department,  heads  in  0,  with  an. 
administrative  and  faculty  committee  in  4,  ami  with,  the  .superin- 
tendent of  buildings  and  grounds  in  2.  The  governing  board  in 
all  cases  finally  approves  the  plans  when  completed  hy  the  architect, 
but  at  11  land-grant  colleges  they  must  be  submitted- to  a State 
agency,  or,  official. for  their  approval  before  actual  work  on  the  new 
construction  may  be  qpmmeneed. 

Q(  tlieae  institutions,  the  State  architect  or  engineer,  must  officially  uitnrova 
t.'e  plans  In  3,  the  State  board  «f  finance  and  control  in  1,  the  State  board  of 
accounts  in  lf  the  State  board  of  examiners  In  K tlie  State  commissioner  oil 
<lep/mmtmi*  apdugwicie*  iu  1,  the.  Stale  lnsullnwe  commi««i,«er  ia  i,  the 
State  director  of  puUie  »vorky  in  1,  and  the  State  finance  commissioner  in  1. 


After  tile,  bids  are  received,  tuid . opened,  it  is  customary  to  refer 
tliem,  for  examination  and,  recommendation  far  award  of  dbntraet 
to  specially  selected,  officials-  ik  groups  of  officials.  In  2d-  of  tlie 
land-^Fant,  colleges  where  cuutrul>oVeri  tlie-  procedure  for,  now,  con- 
struction, i$  retained.,  by.  the.  insti^utioj:»,,the  bids  are  referred, to  a' 
variety  uf  governing,  exetmrive,  and  administrative  officers., 

referred  to  tte  lionrd  off  tnwtoa*  or  a 
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I*  and  lo  u committee  eomiioscd  cit  her  uf  the  chief  business . officer,  the 
uliHTlntencJelit  of  buildings  utitl  grounds,  the  dcuu  of  engineering,  or  others 
directly  concerned  in  4.  In  the  10  colleges  where  Srute  agencies  exercise 
jurisdiction,  the  bids  me  examined  and  recommendations  for  uwards  made 
by  the  suite  hoard  of  public  works  jointly  with  the  governing  board  in 
1,  the  State  department  of  administration  and  finance  in  1,  the  State  pur- 
chasing agent  in  1,  the  Ktnto  architect  or  engineer  in  conjunction  with  the 
university  architect  in  3,  the,  State  board  of  agriculture  in  1,  npd  the  State 
raiumissioners  qf,tj|ipflce  in  1. 

Final  awarding  of  the  contract  is  made  by  the  governing  bodies 
at  31  institutions  and  by  the  president  after  approval  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  1. 

la  t lie  remainder  Stale  control  is  exercised,  the  eon  tract  lining  awarded 
the  State  architect  on  authority  of  the  business  and  building  committee  in  W 
i allege,  tJie  State  business  manager  i«  1.  tin*  State  hoard  of  agriculture  in  1, 
tin.  State  building ' commission  in  1,  the  Stale  purchasing  agent  with  the 
uiiproval  of  the  governing  hoard  in  1,  the  State  commissioner  qf  institutions 
aid  agencies  in  1»  Die  State  commissioner  Qf  education  iu  1,  and  the  State 
director  of  public  works  ajjd.the  governing  hoard  ip  h 

In  order  to*  make  the  contract*  legal,  they  must*  be  signed  by  official 
npresentutjv.es  of  the  State  governments  in  12  of  the  land-grunt 
colleges.  , 


Vn  examination  of  tile  reports  shows  that  the  governor,  Shite  architect,  and 
thief  engineer  must  affix  their  signatures  in  1 State,  the  attorney’  general  and 
territorial  auditor  in  1,  the  attorney  general  in  1,  the  members  uf  tin*  State 
building  commission  iu  1,  the  ktute  board  of  examiners  In  1*  the  State  com- 
missioner, Of.  education  iu^,  the  State  buard.of,  ogitcahuro  ifl  1,  the  Slate 
business  manager  til  i,  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  State  commission  of 
institutions  uiul  agencies  iu  1,  the  president  nnd  secretary  of  the  State  board 
of  administration  iu  1,  and  the  director  of  the  State,  boayd  of  public  work*  and 
the  xeeivtory  tlie  governing  bemrd  In  1.  Where  th<?  institutions  have  full 
authority  over  tlie  awarding  of  contructa  for  new  buildlngH,  they  are  signed  by 
the  president,  ol'.  t-he  governing  body  at  6|  the  president  on/l,  secretary.  of  the 
governing  body  at  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  at 
l!  the  university  president  at  3;  the  president,  business  agent,  and  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  at,  1-;.  the  ebaiviyap.of  t1*.  executive,  eoaoaittee  at, 
l;  tla*  chairman  of  the  governing  board  limjl  the  university  president  at  1: 
Hie  full  membership,  of. the  IWiard  of  trustees  at  2;  nnd  the  chief  l msi ness  officer 
at  3.  II pop  tla?  question  of,  whether  com,  fact*  may  l*>  a>vtqded  if  ihe  btdp 
exceed  the  arcnitfciV  estimate  of  construction  costs,  It  wus  foqi id  that- 31  In- 
stitutions permit  the  nwardlug  of  contracts  under  such  circumstances. 


Supervision  of  the  work  of  qqqstru&£jf5%  is  an  .essential  part  .of 
the  adnflnisUatiqn  of  building  opqyatjons.  Attention  has  been  giyen^,, 
this  niatter  in  all  the  land-grant  colleges.  In  addition^  it.  is  foqnd 
that  in  12  cases  the  State,  government  also  supervises  tjie  work. 


Institutional  mipervlsion  is  conducted  by,  the  architect,  la,  22  cohegeov  hy,  the* 
sii|*erintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds  In  6,.  by  the  construed*^  supprlntyjju* 
cut  In  4*  by  the  chief  i>u*tn«88  officer  in  3,  by  a person  designated  by  the  govern- 
ing tKiavd  In  1,  by  the,  dean  of  theagrlcultural  epgjLaegjrtu#. division  1*1,  and 
by  a special  Inspector  In  1.  The  State  governments  supervise  the  work  through 
the.  iH  a tv -architect  or  a,  representative  ape  liuUtutioufc,  a.  Bpoelai»tate-huUd- 

Ip  the,s^g«>Af  xIUpUity«^  provision  bitra  tion-is  ^caataioedqn-tlie.. 

hu^hg,  coi^ac£*c  oft  27?  imstuwe«t  wfailcb  tb*,  caaltMiiz  ot<  ft*.  otitpm,  * 
pr^vift^iw  deliffciter ajrv Wtgwient  far,  their  ,sei  dement  < InfamuUi<m 
was  not  supplied  on  this  point  by  the  other  institutions.  * 

l-‘  - » > SU.  ■ - _ 
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Chapter  YD.  Summary  and  Conclusions 


Reorganization  of  financial  administration,  business  procedure, 
and  accounting  systems  is  an  outstanding  need  of  the  lamkgrant 
institutions.  Business  management  and  finance,  as  thev  at  present 
exist  in  some  of  the  colleges,  are  inadequately  organized  and  based 
on  unsound  principles. 

(1)  A primary  essential  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  every 
institution  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  activities— educational 
and  business.  The  business  organization  should  function  ns  a Ser- 
vice agency  to  the  educational  organization  and  should  lie  responsible 
for  the  handling  of  all  its  business  and  financial  affairs.  The  edu- 
cational organization  should  fie  responsible  for  the  performance  of 
academic  and  educational  functions.  The  intermingling  of  these  ’ 
■two  organizations  is  found  in  many  of  the  colleges.  Educational 
officers  and-  members  of  the  teaching  staff  are  frequently  charged 
with  duties  belonging  to  the  business  administration  which  results 
m division  of  responsibilities  and  in  improper  functioning  of  both 
the  educational  anil  business  organizations. 

(2)  The  specific  functions  that  should  be  assigned  to  the  business 
organization  are  the  receipt  of  money,  handling  of  expenditures, 
custodianship  of  funds,  accounting,  purchasing,  operation  of  physi- 
cal plant,  financial  control  of  residence  and  dining  halls,  manage- 
ment of  auxiliary  enterprises,  and  all  other  services  involving  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  funds.  These  activities  should  be 
concentrated  in  a central  business  office  under  the  control  of  a chief 
business  officer.  Any  plan  of  distributing  part  of  the  business  func- 
tions to  independent  agencies,  to  faculty  and  administrative  com- 
mittees, and  to  deans  of  colleges  or  department  .heads— situations 
that  are  found  in  a number  of  the  institutions— can  only  lead  to 
confusion  and  to  complicated  procedures. 

(3)  The  chief  business  officer  should# serve  directly  under  the 
president.  He  should  be  selected  by  the  president  and  his  appoint- 
ment should  be  recommended  by  the  president  to  the  governing 
board.  The  heavy  responsibilities  involved  in  the  mana'gement  of 
the  business  affairs  of  a land-grant  institution  make  it  essential -that 
the  chief  business  officer  be  of  unquestioned  ability  and  specially 
trained  in  business  administration.  To  obtain  service  of  this  type 
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‘ requires  the  payment  of  a salary  commensurate  with  the  complex 
duties  and  large  responsibilities  of  the  office. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  that  business  management  and  finances  con- 
stitute a most  important  phase  of  the  land-grant  institutions,  no 
equally  important  aspect  of  the  institutions  has  been  more  neglected. 
Governing  boards  and  chief  executives  frequently  t content  them- 
selves with  general  appraisal  of  the  progress  of  their  institutions. 
Genuine  knowledge,  however,  is  obtainable  concerning  the  exact 
status  of  the  institutions,  the  progress  that  is  being  made,  the  nature 
of  the  educational  program,  and  the  attainment  of  educational  ob- 
jectives by  specific  analysis  of  financial  management.  A financial 
report  giving  detailed  items  of  income  and' expenditure  for  a fixed 
year  as  compared  with  previous  years,  providing  such  records  are 
kept,  reveals  information  that  is  fundamental  to  revision  of  policies 
and  changes  in  procedures.  The  proportion  of  support  received 
from  different  sources  over  a period  of  years  should  disclose  data 
of  intrinsic  value  in  securing  additional  revenue.  Comparative 
figures  concerning  expenditures  for  various  activities  from  year  to 
year  present  a valuable  basis  of  judgment  with  reference  to  the 
equitable  distribution  of  support. 

(5)  The  land-grant  colleges  are  State-owned,  State-controlled,  and 
State-operated.  It  is  sometimes  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  major 
part  of  their  support  is  derived  from  State  sources.  The  analysis 

• of  income  presented  by  preceding  chapters  of  this  report  shows  that 
for  the  land-giant  institutions  as  a whole  but  47  per  cent  of  the  total 
gain  made  in  revenues  between  1915  and  1928  was  actually,  contrib- 
uted by  the  States  as  compared  \vith*53  per  cent  from  such  other 
sources  as  Federal  funds,  private  gifts,  student  fees,  endowment 
yields,  and  institutional  earnings.  Moreover,  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease from  each  of  these  sources  with  the  exception  of  Federal  f#nd.8 
was  greater  than  from  the  State  during  this  periqd.  For  the  year 
1928,  State  revenues  of  all  the  institutions  represented^ut  50  per 
cent  of  total  receipts  while  in  the  case  of  22  individual  institutions 

the  amount  of  State  Support  was  less  than  one-half  of  their  total 

• 

income.  . 

(6)  State  governments  should  furnish  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  institutions  in  such  form  that  the  governing  boards  and  executive 
officers  intimately  acquainted  with  the  needs  df  the  institutions  will 
be  free  to  expend  the  money  to  best  advantiqm  in  accomplishing  the 
educational  objectives  of  the  institutions,  /his  can  not  be  accom- 
plished when  segregated  State  approppktfTons  are  made  limited  to 
specific  purposes  atid  for  pa  rticullfro  ranches  of  the  institutions. 

The  most  efficacious  form  of  appropriation  is  that  which  provides 
% 
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funds  in  tump  .sunns  (xwenng  hw©  items  only,  general  qjvenatitra  itml 
maintenance  and  permanent  improvamBUts. 

(7)  The  initial  exception  ©cfthe  land-grant  anstitotinns  was  that 
they  shnnld  he  dree  public  -agencies  raf  higher  ©duration  opan  ro  all 
youthful,  citizens  of  itbe  State.  That  ;a  compromise  with  this  prin- 
ciple has  long  since  been  made  is  indicated  -by  the  multitude  of  fees 
levied  by  the  different  institutions.  Since  the  assessment  of  fees 
affect*  the  basic  public  character  of  the  institutions,  filial  authority 
in  levying  them  should  be  rested  ip  the  governing  boards  only  except 
where  the  State  governments  through  their  constitutions  and  then 
legislatures  have  retained  jurisdiction.  In  some  of  the  institutions 
this  power  is  held  by  executive,  administrative,  and  educational 
officers. 

(8)  The  institutional  budget  systems  operated  by  the  land  grant 
institutions  are  at  wide  variance.  Budget  cfassdtieat ions  are  not 
harmonized  with  accounting  systems  in  many  instances.  'Hie  result 
is  that  two  systems  of  handling  financial  records  are  maintained 
in  the  same  institution.  Some  of  the  budgets  fail  also  to  include 

• all  of  the  activities  while  others  do  not  follow  the  lines  of  instifcn- 
tional  organization.  These  delinquenoes  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  cpnfusion  .of  methods  tn  'fiscal  administration  that  at  present  ’ 
prevail.  Complete 'reorganization  of  'budget  systems  is  a vital  nedfl 
in  many  instances.  A more  .uniform  plan  'of  budget -malting  should 
\ also  'be  established  throughout  the  entire  gromp  of  J Emigrant 
institutions, 

. C»)  Not  only  is  uniform jty  generally  lacking  in  the  accounting 

systems  of  the  land-grant  institutions  hot  many  of  the  systems  in 
operation  are  inadequate  and  iiK-omp^ite.  Im  a nnsmber  of  cases  de- 
tailed in  formation  regarding  income  and  expenditures  can  not  bo 
supplied.  Some  of  the  accounting  systems  do  ondt  permit  the  com- 
pilation of  a simple  balance  sheet  showing  assets  and  liabilities. 
Others  vise  only  the  most  general  classifications.  No  more  important 
problem  confronts  many  of  the  individual  institutions  than  an  entire 
revision  of  their  bookkeeping  methods.  No  more  important  problem 
confronts  the  land-grant  institutions  as  a group  than  the  adoption 
of  systems  of  classification  that  will  permit  of  financial  and 
educational  comparisons. 

(10)  Berth  internal  and  external  audits  of  the  accounts  should  be 
made.  The  internal  audit  should  consist  of  a continuous  check  ©f  ail 


financial  transactions.  The  external  audit*  should  include  verifica- 
tion -of  the  various  items  and  testing  -of  their  accuracy  by  outside 
examiners  at  periodic  intervals.  Although  audits  toy  outside  agencies 
are  conducted  regularly  in  the  esse  of  all  the  laud-grant  institutions, 
the  thoroughness  and  value  of  these  checks  vary  greatly  among  the 
institutions.  Key?  of  the  institutions  operate  effective  continuous  in- 
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renial  checks  of  uccounts  and  operations;  they  should  all  maintain 

such  a system.  * ,,, 

(11)  Property  accounting  i*  on  an  unsatisfactory  basis  in  many 
of  the  land-grant  institutions.  Since  mil  limy;  of  dollars  are  vested 
in  both  permanent  and  movable  property,  it  would  seem  that  an 
accurate  inventory  of  physical  holdings  would  be  maintained  every- 
where. Vet  only  a limited  number  of  the  colleges  have  modern  sys- 
tems of  perpetual  inventories;  in  the  remainder  where  periodic  in- 
ventories are  made  they  are  frequently  superficial  and  perfunctory. 

~IrT!?ime  instances  inventories  are  conducted  at  such  wide  intervals  as 
t (/destroy  their  real  value.  If  their  business  affairs  are  to  be  con- 
ducted upon  a sound  basis,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  institutions  to 
install  improved  practices  in  property  accounting  and  inventory 
taking.* 

(12)  While  an  orderly  procedure  for  handling  purchasing  has 
been  i:enorallv  established  in  the  land-grant  colleges,  illogical  ar- 
rangements exist  in  some  casts  where  educational  officersfor  faculty 
aryl  administrative  committees  instead  of  the  central  business  officer 
are  diarged  with  the  approval  of  requisitions.  -A  number  of  colleges 
'•ompelled  to  make  their  purchases  through  central  State  agencies 
nre  hampered  bv  long-distance  control.  There  are  even  instances  in 
which  the  authority  over  purchasing  is  divided  between  State  officials 
and  local  institutional  officers.  Encroachment  of  State  agencies  upon 
institutional  purchasing  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  failure  of 
the  institutions  to  organize  proper  procedures  and  to  establish  cen- 
tralized institutional  control  over  this  important  function. 

(13)  The  failure  of  many  land-grnnt  institutions  to  centralize 
control,  provide  a systematic  procedure,  and  adopt  definite  regula- 
tions over  travel,  has  resulted  in  confusion  of  practices  and  in  the 
imposition  of  restrictions  of  every  conceivable  character.  In  a 
number  of  institutions  authority  over  travel  has  been  taken  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  local  officers  and  assumed  by  State  governments. 
The  State  exercises  partial  direct  control  in  other  cases.  There  now 
remain  only  25  institutions  that  still  retain  complete  control  over 
travel  by  members  of  their  staffs,  a situation  worthy  of  the  concern 
of  the  administrative  officers  of  all  institution^  since- travel  «f»the 
stnffs  for  educational  purposes  constitutes  an  important  element  of 
staff  management.  Expenditures  for  travel  are  made  largely  out  of 
public  funds.  It  is  essential  that  the  institutions  themselves  estab- 
lish' a proper  system  of  centralized  control  and  that  a definite  policy 
be  adopted  covering  the  issuance  of  travel  oilers. 'sfcJo  travel  should 
lie  sanctioned  except  when  required  by  public* interest  or  institutional 
needs.  Control  over  all  travel  should  be  vested  in  the  chief  execu-« 
tive  officer  under  limitations  prescribed  by  the  governing  board. 
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(14)  A wide  variety  of  plans,  procedures,  and  arrangements  for 
conducting  auxiliary  enterprises,  service  departments,  and  super- 
vised organizations  prevails  among  the  different  institutions.  Not 
only  do  the  methods  of  operating  these  projects  vary  as  between 
institutions,  but  within  the  same  institution. ' The  outstanding  fault 
found  in  most  cases  is  that  fiscal  control  and  management  have  not 
been  centered  in  the  chief  business  officer;  projects  have  been  placed 
under  the  control  of  faculty  or  administrative  officers  and  com- 
mittees who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  exercise 
business-like  supervision..  In  the  case  of  many  institutions,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  organize-  central  service  departments,  al- 
though economies  would  result  therefrom.  In  other  institutions  ^o 
satisfactory  method  of  handling  the  ^nances  of  supervised  organi- 
zat'ons  has  been  put  into  force.  That  the  failure,  to  proceed  along 
sound  business  principles  in  the  management  of  service  and  auxiliary 
enterprises  is  resulting  in  wasteful  administrative  practices  is  evident 
from  the  chapter  of  this  report  that  discusses  each  of  these  enter- 
prises in  detail. 

(15)  An  important  need  confronting  the  land-grant  institutions  is 
that  they  retain  complete  control  over  the  financial  affairs  of  ath- 
letics and  that  all  athletic  business  be  conducted  through  regular 
institutional  channels.  All  moneys  should  be  collected  and  dis- 
bursed by  the  chief  business  officer.  This  plan  is  not  being  followed 
in  all  the  colleges.  In  some  institutions  a committee  or  board  of 
faculty  members  has  been  delegated  responsibility  for  collecting  and 
disbursing  athletic  moneys.  In  others  the  authority  “has  been  vested 
in  specially  appointed  officers,  such  as  graduate  managers  and  ath- 
letic directors,  while  some  institutions  still  permit  student  athleiic 
organizations  to  gXercise  control  and  handle  the  funds.  Boards  of 
trustees  should  take  definite  steps  toward  the  reorganization  of  the 
financial  administration  of  athletics  in  such  cases. 

(16)  The  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the  physical  plants 
is  extrem^y  inefficient  in  a number  of  the  institutions.  Centralized 
authorit^Xiver  the  assigning  of  building  and  room  space  is  fre- 
quently lacking.  Thg  result  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  plants  are  being  utilized  to  their  fullest  capacity.  This 
involves  the  keeping  of  accurate  records  concerning  the  actual  arfount 
of  classroom  and  laboratory  space  contained  in  the  plant.  In  many 

.institutions  no  such  detailed  records  are  kept.  Without  such  data 
waste  is  certain  to  result  *in  space  distribution  and  difficulties  will 
be  encountered  in  the  assigning  of  rooms  on  a systematic  basis. 
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The  maintenance  of  accurate  records  of  the  student  body  is  closely 
interrelated  with  the  educational  programs  and  the  academic  func- 
tions of  modern  institutions  of  higher  education.  Such  records  pro- 
vide information  of  inestimable  value  in  determining  the  efficacy  of 
curricula  offerings,  in  deciding  .the  effectiveness  of  instructional 
processes,  and  finally  in  revealing  whether  tne  institutional  objectives 
and  aims  are  being  achieved.  j 

The  duties  of  the  registrar,  upon  whom  falls  the  responsibility 
of  lAping  the  records,  are  manifold.  They  include  maintenance  of 
records  on  accredited  and  nonaccredited  high  schools;  examination 
Qf  credentials  for  entrance;  enforcement  of  admission  requirements; 
recording  of  enrollments  by  colleges,  by  departments,  by  curricula, 
by  classes,  by  resident  ancl  nonresident  status,  and  by  degree  and 
nondegree  courses;  recording  of  geographic  destribution  of  students; 
density  of  college  population ; of  migration  of  students;  of  scholastic 
standing  and  grades  of  students;  of  fulfillment  of  requirements  for 
degrees;  and  collection  and  collation  of  a great  amount  of  other 
statistical  data  regarding  every  student  attending  the  institution. 

The  following  pages  present  a detailed  study  of  the  work  of  the 
registrars  of  the  land-grant  institutions. 

Admissions  . v 

In  recent  years  educators  have  devoted  much  time  to  the  question 
of  requirements  for  admission  to  college.  The  standards  that  at  one 
time  seemed  to  be  satisfactory  are  now  being  questioned.  Owing  to 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  marking,  the  scholastic  records  of  students 
fail  to  furnish  a satisfactory  basis  for  determiniilg  the  student’s 
qualifications  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  So  much  is  now 
being  said  in  reference  to  intelligence  tests  and  admission  on  the 
basis  of  ability  that  it  hardly  seems^afe  to  predict  what  changes  may 
be  made  in  the  future. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  js  to  record  the  standards  and  methods 
as  to  admissions  used  by  different  institutions  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  serve  a useful  purpose  in  the  further  study  of  this  problem. 
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m Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

Number  of  units  required  for  admission  in.  1927-~8. — All  the  land- 
grant  institutions  report  that  they  require  of  students  graduating  from 
4-year  high  schools  at  least  15  units  for  admission  to  the  freslunan 
class.  There  seems  to  be  a general  agreement  as  to*  the  number  of 
units  required  and  the  specified  units  in  English  and  mathematics. 
Institutions  that  admit  students  from  the  senior  high  school  on  12 
units  in  most  cases  will  accept  any  3 from  the  junior  high  school  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  usual  requirement.  For  prescribed  units  by 
subjects  and  for  the  maximum  units  accepted  in  each  group  see 
Tablbs  1 and  2. 


4 


i Vo  Institution  rerwrted  the  maximum  number  of  units  in  “other  subjects." 


* From  last  3 years  a!  high  school.  1 1 other  units  required  in  academic  groups.  * May  he  in  history  or  science. 
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rsicai  education. 

Wary  science 
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Number  of  uniltt  required  in  WOO,  1010 , 1010. — In  19(K),  for  admis- 
sion to  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  three  institutions  required 
only  8 units;  two  mjoired  9;  one  required  4:  and  one’ required  •’> 
units.  Five  institutions  required  15  units.  (For  1900  the  institu- 
tions were  asked  to  translate  their  requirements  into  terms  of  Carnegie 
units.  By  1910  practically  all  institutions  had  adopted  the  Carnegie 
unit  as  the  basis  of  ndmissioli.)  In'  11X10  the  average  requirement  of 
all  institutions  was  11.5:  in  1910.  15.5;  ami  in  19*20  the  average  had 
increased  to  14.7.  (Sec  Table  IS  and  Chart  1.) 

Taw  k :t. — ('liiiiit/<  n iii  rn/uift  tnonl*  for  mlniix-vUm.  to  froxhinnii  c/o*<  Im  ImuJ- 

tjrintf  hixtitiitiuiix 


Arts  mnl 
vipliPP' 


Agriculture 


I wiinoilliri  i 


I I'.ngmeeritig 


-AveragPl  ‘ Average-  Average  AvprtigP 
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Repealing  high  -school  conrsd*  in  college  for  college  credit. — I he 
practice,  of  institutions  varies  greatly  with  reference  to  allowing  stu- 
dents to  re  punt  high-school  foreign  language,  courses  for.  allege 
i-reilit.  Four  institutions  report  that  they  ulloW'ntudents  to  repeat 
the  fourth  year  of  a foreign  language  for  college  credTW-  The  thinf 
and  fourth  years  niav  lie  repeated  for  e red  it  in  live  institutions.  I lie 
second,  third,  and  fourth  years  may  be  repelled  in  only  one  ■institu- 
tion. Purdue  l niversitv  rcjHirts  that  a student  with  less  than  t \v«i 
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years  of  foreign  language  is  placed  in  a beginning  course;  and  one 
with  two  or  more  .years  of  foreign  language  is  placed  in  an  inter- 
mediate class.  The  Universities  of  Idaho,  Tennessee,  Minnesota, 
Delaware,  Arizona,  Rutgers  University,  and  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College  will  allow  students  to  repeat  foreign  language  if  it  was 
not  Required  for  admission.  Students*with  surplus  units  may  repeat 
the  course  for  college  credit.  The  University  of  Maryland  will  allow 
them  to  repeat  the  course  with  only  one-half  credit. 

Review  of  the  Changes  in  Admission  Requirements  from  1900  to  1928,  by 

Colleges  and  by  Subjects 

Number  of  units  required.'— In  1900  the  arts  and  sciences  colleges 
required  11.5  units.  Of  these  9.8  were  prescribed.  The  home  eco- 


Average  Number  of  Beouirep  Units  anp 
Specified  Units  fop  Admission  toLanpGpant 
Institutions  in  1900,1910,1920,1928 


dT)  Beouirep  Number  Of  Units 
■i  Prescribe?  Units 


Chart  1 

0 

nomics  colleges  required  tjie  smallest  number  of  units— 8.9— of  which 
6.7  were  prescribed.  In  1900  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  re- 
quired number  of  units  in  all  the  colleges  were  prescribed.  In  1928 
the  arts  and  sciences  colleges  required  an  average  of  15  units.  Of 
these  eight %were  prescril>ed.  The  home  economics  colleges  required 
14.8  units.  In  19&8  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  required  num- 
ber of  units  in  all  the  colleges  were  prescribed.  • 

English.  In  1900  the  arts  and  science  colleges  required  ah  avertige 
of  2.6  units  in  English,  the  agricultural  colleges  required  2.8,  and 
the  home  economics  colleges  2.5.  In  1928  all  the  colleges  required 
an  average  of  three  units  in  English. 


1 Id  e»ch  case  the  number  of  unit*  given  Is  the  avenge  for  the  period. 
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Mathematics. — In  1900  the  number  of  mathematics  units  required 
ranged  from  2 in  the  home  economics  colleges  to  2.7  in  the  engineer- 
ing colleges.’  In  1928  the  greatest  number  of  mathematics  units — 
2.9— was  required  by  the  engineering  colleges,  the  smallest  number — 
2 units — was  required  by  the  home  economics  colleges.  The  arts  and 
science  colleges  required  2.3  units  in  1900,  and  2.2  units  in  1928. 
In  1928  two  institutions  did  not  require  mathematics  for  entrance. 

Foreign  languages. — In  1900  the  arts  and  science  colleges  required 
4 units  in  fbreign  language.  Requirements  in  the  other  colleges 
ranged  from  1.3  units  in  the  home  economics  colleges  to  3 units  in 
the  vocational  teacher-training  colleges.  In  1928  the  arts  and  science 
colleges  required  2.7  units  in  foreign  languages.  Requirements  in 
the  other  colleges  ranged  from  2.2  units  in  the  vocational  teacher- 
training  colleges  to  1 unit  in  the  home  economics  colleges.  In  1928 
there  were  19  institutions  that  did  not  require  any  foreign  language. 

Social  sciences. — In  1900  the  arts  and  science  colleges  required 
1.1  units  in  social  sciences.  Requirements  in  the  other  colleges  ranged 
from  1 unit  in  the  vocational  teacher-training  colleges  to  1.3  in 
the  agricultural  colleges.  In  1928  the  arts  and  science  colleges 
required  1.2  units  in  social  sciences.  Requirements  in  the  other 
colleges  ranged  from  1.1  in  agricultural  colleges  to  1.4  in  vocational 
teacher-training  colleges.  In  1928  there  were  16  institutions  that 
did  not  require  social  sciences. 

Physical  and  biological  sciences. — In  1900  the  arts  and  science 
colleges  required  an  average  of  1.5  units  in  physical  and  biological 
sciences  as  compared  with  1.2  in  the  vocational  teacher-training 
colleges  and  1.8  in  the  home  economics  colleges.  In  1928  the  arts 
and  science  colleges  required  1.1  units  in  physical  and  biological 
sciences  as  compared  with  1.2  units  in  all  other  colleges.  Twenty- 
two  institutions  did  not  require  biological  sciences. 

Vocational  units.— The  number  of  vocational  units  accepted  in 
1900  in  all  colleges  ranged  from  1.8  in  the  engineering  colleges  to 
4.5  in  vocational  teacher-toning  colleges.  The  number  of  voca- 
tional units  accepted  in  1928  in  all  colleger  ranged  from  4 in  arts 
and  sciences  colleges  t<^7  in  vocational  teacher-training  colleges. 

Admission  on  oert^caie. — The  practice  of  institutions  varies 
greatly  as  to  requirements  fpr  admisisoq  on  certificate.  (Eleven 
institutions  did  not  report.) 
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Table  4.— Prescribed  units  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  land-aront 

institution*  by  subjects 


Subject 


l 


E nglish 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Foreign  Language 

Social  science 

Biological  science. 


Number  of  Institu- 
. turns 

T 
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number 
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4 

i 

M 

3. 0 

, 2-4 

43 

8 

1. 1 

0-2 

43 

8 

.S3 
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25 

20 

1.0 

0-5 

24 

27 

1.0 

0-2 

23 

28 

.5 
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Graduates  of  accredited  high  schools. — Twenty  institutions  reported 
that  they  would  accept  all  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools,  and 

SiO  report  that  they  would  not. 

Graduates  deficient  in  specified  subjects. — Twenty-three  institutions 
would  admit  students  deficient  in  specified  subjects.  Of  these,  three 
vvould  not  admit  students  deficient  in  English  or  mathematics. 
Seventeen  would  require  all  specified  subjects  to  be  completed  before 
coming  to  college.'  Purdue  University  admits  such  students  if  they 
live  in  Indiana  and  "“exceptions  are  sometimes  made  in  the  case  of 
students  living  outside  of  Indiana.”  A number  stated  that  the  defi- 
ciencies must  l*e  made  up  during  the  first  year.  Connecticut  Agri- 
cultural College  requires  that  the  English  and  mathematics  lie 
made  up. 

Graduates  deficient  u\  the  required  number  of  units. — Thirteen 
institutions  report  that  they  allow  students  to  entm  conditioned  in 
a number  of  units  and  ,31  report  that  they  will  not.  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  will  admit  a student  deficient  in  as  many  as 
two  units. 

A’ on  graduates  from  aciredited  high  schools.— Nongraduates  of 
high  schools  who  have  completed  the  required  number  of  units  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  class,  including  the  specified  units,  would 
be  eligible  for  admission. on  certificate  to  31  institutions.  Twenty- 
one  institutions  would  not  admit  sifeh  students  on  certificate.  The  Uni- 
versity  of  Idaho  wi  11  admit  them  upon  a special  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  principal  of  the  high  school.  Purdue  University  makes 
an  exception  in  a few  cases  which  are  handled  by  the  president 
. and  in  a few  in  which  students  have  attended  some  other  college  or 
university.  The  University  of  Minnesota  requires  a college  ability 
test  (test  for  proficiency  in  English). 

Special  recommendation-  of  the  principal. — Fifteen  institutions 
report  that  students  must  be  especially  recommended  for  college 
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bv  the  principal  of  their  high  school.  Twenty-five  institutions  do 
not  require  special  recommendations. 

Rank  in.  the  class. — Nine  institutions  require  that  in  order  to  be 
admitted  on  certificate  students  must  come  from  a certain  rank  in 
the  class.  Thirty-one  have  no  regulations  regarding  rank.  The 
University  of  Nebraska  discourages  registration  in  certain  courses 
bv  students  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  the  class. 

Difference  in  requirements  for  resident  and  nonresident  students. — 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  University  of  Illinois' 
require  that  nonresident  students  average  10  points  above  the  pass- 
ing grade,  unless  they  are  especially  recommended  for  college.  The 
University  of  Arizona  requires  nonresident  students  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  their'  own  State.  The  University  of  Missouri 
requires  that  students  from  other  States  be  in  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  their  class.  Colorado  Agricultural  College  does  not  require  any 
particular  rank  of  students  from  its  own  State  but  does  require  it 
of  students  from  other  States.  Rutgers  University  requires  that 
students  from  States  other  than  New  Jersey  rank  in  the  upper  three- 
fourths  of  the  class.  Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  .will  accept  from  other  States  only  students  of 
high  rank.  Pennsylvania  State  College  admits  on  certificate  those 
in  the  first  three-fifths  of  the  class. 

Difference  in  college  and‘  departmental  requirements. — Twenty 
institutions  report  that  if  students  are  eligible  for  admission  to  one 
college  or  department  in  the  institution,  they  will  be  admitted  to  it 
on  certificate,  with  the  privilege  of  making  up  deficiencies  later  for 
admission  to  the  other  colleges.  Nineteen  institutions  report  fhat 
they  will  not  admit  such  students.  One  institution  reports  that 
students  may  enter  the  department  to  which  they  are  eligible;  after 
removing  any  deficiencies  they  may  enter  the  college  of  their  choice 
the  second  semester  or  the  second  year. 

Graduates  of  nonOccredited  high  schools. — Eleven  institutions 
admit  on  certificate  students  from  nonaccredited  high  schools. 
Thirty-eight  do  net.  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  and  the 
University  of  Tennessee  require  an  examination  in  English  and 
mathematics;  Clemson  Agricultural  College,  in  English,  mathe- 
matics, history,  and  one  other  subject;  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
in  English,  mathematics,  and  two  other  subjects  of  the  student’s 
selection;  South  Dakota  State  College,  in  English,  algebra,  American 
history  and  civics,  and  a language  or  natural  science;  University  of 
West  Virginia,  in  English  (four  units),  mathematics  (two  units), 
group  electives  (seven  units),  and  general  electives  (two  unite). 
The  University  of  Florida  requires  an  examination  in  the  seven 
required  units.  Louisiana  State  University  requires  an  examination 
in  all  the  entrance  subjects  to  a total  of  16  units;  the  University  of' 
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Nebraska,  an  examination  in  all  fundamental  subjects  and  an  intel- 
ligence test;  Pennsylvania  State  College  an  examination  on  the 
senior  year’s  work,  or  in  all  16  units;  Teias  Agricultural  an, l 
Mechanical  College,  an  examination  on  all  15  units. 

Blanket  credit*— Eleven  institutions  will  accept  blanket  credit  to 
I'1,6  amount  m each  group.  Thirty-one  institutions  will  not. 
lh<y University  of  Arkansas  will  accept  blanket  credit  in  each  group 
except  English.  The  University  of  Delaware  and  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity will  allow  blanket  credit  in  their  women’s  colleges  but  not  in 
their  men’s  colleges.  The  University  of  Florida  will  allow  blanket 
credit,  in  all  groups  except  English  and  mathematics.  In  the  Eng- 
li>h  group  practically  all  the  institutions  require  one  unit  each  in 
composition,  English  literature,  and  American  literature.  Eight 
institutions  require  these  three  subjects  and  theme  writing  and 
grammar  in  addition. 

Limitations  by  charter  or  by  law. — Forty  institutions  report  that 
there  are  no  limitations  by  charter  or  by  law  affecting  their  entrance 
requirements.  Nine  report  that  they  work ‘under  such  limitations. 
<•  C°rneH  University  is  limited  only  in  the  case  of  veterinary  science. 
Records  lost  or  destroyed  by  fire. — Where  the  applicant  can  pre- 
sent evidence  of  having  completed  a definite  course  or  fraction  of  a 
course,  40  institutions  will  accept  affidavits  in  place  of  lost  records, 
9 will  not.  Colorado  Agricultural  College  will  accept  an  affidavit 
made  by  a former  official  of  the  college,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  South  Dakota  State  College  will  admit  such  appli- 
cants upon  examination. 

Accrediting  agencies  for  high,  schools.— In  34  States  the  high 
schools  are  accredited  by  the  State  department  of  education;  in  4 
' States  by  the  State  department  of  education  and  the  State  univer- 
sity; in  G States  by  the  State  university;  and  in  2 States  by  u <rroui> 
of  colleges  in  the  State.  ° 1 

Accrediting  agencies  for  colleges.— In  6 States  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  rates  colleges;  in  4 the  accrediting  is  in  charge  of 
a group  of  colleges  in  the  State;  in  13  the  State  university;  in  2 the 
State  department  of  education  and  the  State  university;  and  in  3 
the  State  university  and  a group  of  colleges  in  the  State.  Fifteen 
institutions  failed  to  give  the  information. 

In  27  States  the  standards  for  accrediting  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  regional  agencies.  In  five  States  the  requirements  were  not 
«ie  same.  Eighteen  institutions  failed  to  report  on  this  question: 

I hirty-mne  of  the  land-grant  institutions  are  members  of  regional 
accrediting  agencies,  and  12  are  not  members. 

Admission  of  women  to  college  courses.— Forty-seven  institutions 
admit  women  to  undergraduate  work.  Three  institutions,  Missis- 
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sippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Cleinson  Agricultural 
College,  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  do 
not  admit  women.  Forty-two  institutions  admit  women  to  both 
undergradyate  and  graduate  work  on  the  same  basis  as  men  and 
four  do  not.  The  University  of  Illinois  does  not  admit  women  to 
the  curriculum  in  athletic  coaching.  The  University  of  Minnesota 
admits  women  to  all  curricula  except  that  of  mines  and  metallurgy. 

The  University  of  Florida  admits  women  only  to  courses  that  are 
not  offered  at  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women;  the  women  ap-  » 
plicants'must  be-at  least  21  years  of  age  and  must  have  had  at  least 
two  years  of  college  work.  The  following  table  shows,  for  periods 
of  10  years,  the  number  of  institutions  admitting  women  to  under- 
graduate and  to  graduate  instruction  from  1866-1870  to  1920-19^8. 


Table  5. — Admission  of  women  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  work,  by  periods 


Period 

Number  of  instl 
tulions 

I’nder* 

graduuie 

Graduate 

1 

V ______ 

l 

1 

- A 

1 MIA- 1870 : o. . . 

10 

0 

1870-1880 

20 

14 

lhSO-1890  ..  ..  __  

i 30 

19 

1 MW- 1000 ...  ..  .. 

1 37 

24 

1000-1010 .. 

I 41 

28 

1010-1020 

47 

34 

1020-1028 

«> 

1 

38 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Admission-  of  students  from  defunct  institutions. — By  defunct 
institutions  this  study  means  institutions  out  of  existence  before  the 
standards  of  the  regional  accrediting  kgencies  bad  been  generally 
accepted.  Thirty-five  of  the  institutions  reporting  will  allow  con- 
ditional standing  to  students  from  defunct  institutions  and  12  will 
not.  Most  of  those  answering  “ yes  ” to  this  question  qualified  their 
replies  by  naming  conditions  under  which  credit  might  be  obtained. 
Nineteen  institutions  will  allow  the  credit  after  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  a given  amount  of  work  in  advanced  courses  in  the  fields  in 
which  the  student  is  seeking  credit.  Four  will  allow  credit  only 
on  the  basis  of  an  examination.  One  will  require  an  examination 
if  the  record  could  not  be  obtained  direct  from  the  school.  One 
handles  each  case  individually  and  has  no  set  rule.  In  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  nnd  Mechanical  College  the  mutter  is  handled  by  the 
State  board  of  education. 
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Admission  of  Special  Students1 


The  term  “special  student  " is  used  in  this  part  of  the  study  to 
< esignate  those  persons  who  for  any  reason  had  failed  to  satisfy  tin- 
requirements  for  admission  to  college.  It  is  noted  in  the  replies 
gnven  to  the  questions  that  some  institutions  included  among  the  spe- 
cial students  persons  doing  part-time  work  who  had  satisfied  the  ad- 
mission requirements.  Many  teachers  who  would  not  be  classed  as 

special  students  under  the  definition  given  would  fall  in  this  latter 
class. 

d he  institutions  that  admit  special  students  seem  to  he  in  agree- 
ment  that  such  students  should  he  persons  of  mature  age  and  that 
hey  should  give  evidence  of  ability  to  carry  college  work.  Most  of 
institutions  require  that  applicants  shall  have  had  practical 
experience  in  the  field  in  which  specialized.courses  are  desired. 

Montana  State  College  and  Rutgers  University  do  not  accept  spe- 
cml  students..  The  University  of  Nevada  does  not  accept  them  from 
outside  the  State  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  Rhode  Island 
State  College  reports  that  their  special  students  are  “usually  resi- 
dent in  the  community.”  Only  one  institution,  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  reports  a definite  limit  on  the  number  of  special  stu- 
dents-oidy  25  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  may  be  in  that  group. 
The  University  of  Kentucky  is  limited  as  to  thoTtoiuber  cf  special 
students  that  may  be  admitted  to  its  college  of  law. 

Educational  attainvients.— Thirty-three  institutions  state  in  effect 
that  the  applicants  must  give  evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  work 
desired.  The  following  institutions  require  a certain  amount  of 
education.  The  University  of -Tennessee  and  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas  require  the  equivalent  of  a high-school 
e ucation.  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  beginning  September,  1928. 
requires  at  least,  three  years  of  high-school  work.  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  reports  that  applicants  “must  show  merit  in 
entrance  examinations  taken.”  The  University  of  Arkansas  accepts 
no  special  students;  it  gives  intelligence  tests  to  applicants  and  either 
admits  them  as  regular  students  or  denies  them  admission.  North 
Carolina  State  College  and  Pennsylvania  State  College  report  that 
they  have  no  regulation  concerning  special  students. 
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Change  from  special  to  regular  status. — Practically  every  institu- 
tion that  admits  special  students  allows  them  to  attain  regular  status 
when  they  meet  certain  conditions.  The  plans  most  favored  are  (1) 
bv  examination  in  high-school  subjects;  (2)  by  transfer  of  college 
work  to  make  up  deficiencies.  Thirty-three  institutions  allow  special 
students  to  remove  deficiencies  by  examination  and  nine  do  not.  Four 
do  not  extend  this  privilege  after  the  first  year;  6 allow  removal  of 
deficiency  by  examinations  after  the  first  year;  2 after  the  second 
year;  and  19  institutions  after  the  third  year.  The  University  of 
Arizona  will  allow  examinations  at  any  time.  Washington  State 
College  allows  entrance  examinations  to  be  taken  either  in  the  insti- 
tution or  in  the  high  kehool.  Three  institutions  report  that  they 
allow  examinations  only  in  courses  in  which  no  advanced  work 
has  been  taken.  One  institution  has  no  regulation  governing  the 


quest  ion. 

In  transferring  college  credit  to  make  up  entrance  deficiencies, 
'the  rate  of  transfer  varies  in  the  different  institutions  from  2 semes- 


_ h*r  hours  for  each  unit  to  12  quarter  hours  or  8 semester  hours  for 
each  unit.  Ohio  State  University  requires  three  quarters  work,  or 
to  quarter  hours,  to  make  up  entrance  deficiencies.  The  University 
of  Minnesota  gives  a college  ability  test  (test  for  proficiency  in 
E/iglish).  • 

The  State  College  of  Washington  will  waive  requirements  with 
regard  to  making  up  entrance  deficiencies  in  the  case  of  students  30 
years  of  age  or  over  who  have  completed  at  least  64  hours  in  resi- , 
ilence  in.  some  one  curriculum  of  the  college  with  an  average  grade 
of  “ B,”  including  at  least  16  hours  in  courses  numbered  above  100; 
such  students  may  be  accepted  as  candidates  for  degrees.  Applica- 
tions must  be  passed  upon  by  the  committee  on  admissions. 

The  University. of  Kentucky  will  waive  entrance  requirements  for 
])er6on8  who  have  completed  four  years’  work  in  the  standing  re- 
quired for  graduation  with  honors.  (Approximately  6 per  cent  of 
the  class  attains  honors.) 


The  University  of  New  Hampshire  will  waive  entrance  require- 
ments for  students  of  mature  age  who  have  a satisfactory  collerre 
record. 

If  a student,  lias  completed  one  year  of  successful  work  in  college 
Purdue  University  will  accept  as  college  preparation  any  high- 
school  credits  the  student  may  have.  The  balance  may  be  made  up 
by  entrance  examinations  and  by  counting  as  college  preparation 
extra  college  subjects  nt  the  rate  of  six  college  semester  hours  for 
one  high-school  unit.  A maximum  of  five  units  of  vocational  credit 
may  lie  granted  on  the  basis  of  experience.  Occasi onally  for  a good 
student  tlu^  faculty  will  waive  entrance  requirements.  Vr* 
111-iuo0— an— — 2y 
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The  University  of  Nevada  reports  the  following  regulations: 
“A  special  student  who  lias  successfully  carried  the  regular  pre- 
scribed work  of  his  college  during  four  semesters  and  who  has  made 
a grade  of  2.5  or  better  in  50  per  cent  of  his  work’  and  has  no  un- 
removed conditions  or  failures  will  be  allowed  to  matriculate  as  a 
regular  sophomore  student.  If  he  has  made  a grade  of  2.5  or  better 
in  90  per  cent  of  his  work  and  has  no  unremoved  conditions  or 
failures,  he  will  be  allowed  to  matriculate  as  a regular  junior 
student.”  Table  6 shows  the  number  of  special  students  and  the 
number  of  degrees  they  received. 

Table  6.— Number  of  special  students  admitted  on  the  dates  indicated  an d tl,c 
number  of  these  name  students  irh»  later  received  their  (Uyrces 


Number  panted  decrees 


Men  Women  Total 


1899-1900. 

1909-1910. 

1919-1930. 

1927-1928. 


Number  admitted— 

^*Men 

W'otnen 

Total 

* 

1 

423 

1. 184 
2.780 

2.184 

404 

RM 

1.211 

933 

827 
2,038 
3. 971 
3, 097 

Distribution  of  Students  Admitted  to  the  Land-Grant  Institutions  During 
t the  Year  Ended  June,  1928 

Distribution  of  all  students  admitted  according  to  classification.— 
Of  the  47,144  students  admitted  to  the  institution  during  the  year 
192  <-28,  14,42 1 were  admitted  with  advanced  standing,  or  to  the 
graduate  school,  or  as  special  students  or  visitors;  5,401  men  and 
4,129  women  were  admitted  with  advanced  Manding;  2.298  men  and 
1,019  women  were  admitted  to  the  graduate  school;  754  men  and 
670  women  were  admitted  as  special  students;  82  men  and  74  women 
were  admitted  as  visitors.  The  percentages  of  students  admitted 
to  the  various  groups  were  as  follows:  69.4  per  cent  (32,717)  fresh- 
jb?nen;  20.2  per  cent  (9,530)  with  advanced  standing;  7.1  per  cent 
(3,317)  to  the  graduate  school;  3 per  cent  (1,424)  as  special  stu- 
dents; and  0.3  per  cent  (156)  as  visitors. 

Distribution  of  freshmen  according  to  methods  of  admission*— 
During  the  year  1927-28,  32,717  freshmen  were  admitted.  For  7,865, 
or  24.1  per  cent  of  these,  the  reports  did  not  show  the  method  of  ad- 
mission. The  remaining  24.852  freshmen  were  admitted  as  follows: 
78.8  per  cent  on  certificate;  0.8  per  cent  by  examination;  and  1.3  per 
cent  by  a combination  of  examination  and  certificate. 
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Table  7.  Distribution  oj  students  admitted  to  college  status  during  the  academic  year  192*-2ti  by  methods  of  admission  and  as  to  classification 


Table  7 —Distribution  of  students  admitted  to  college  status  during  the  academic  year  1927-28  by  methods  of  admission  and  as  to 
- classification — Continued  * 


2M  I Hfl  22.380  10.337  .r>,401  4, 129  2, 298  1,019 
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Mortality  of  the  Class  of  1928 

In  38  land-grant  institutions  22,600  freshmen  were  enrolled  during 
the  year  ending  June,  1925.  Of  these  72  per  cent  were  men  and  2H 
per  cent  were  women. 

Students  were  added  to  the  class  of  11J28  as  follows:  453  members 
of  the  class  came  in  prior  to  1925;  1,409  were  added  to  the  cluss  as 
sophomores  in  1926;  1,742  were  added  to  the  junior  class  in  1927; 
and  329'were  added  to  the  senior  class  in  1928. 

Thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  or  about  59  per 
cent,  left  the  college  in  which  they  were  first  registered.  Of  these 
9,569  were  men  and  3,689  were  women.  They  withdrew  or  left  the 
college  as  follows:  31  per  cent  during  the  freshman  year  ending 
June,  1925;  17.1  per  cent  during  the  sophomore  year;  7.5  per  cent 
during  the  junior  year;  and  3.1  per  cent  during  the  senior  year.  ' 

During  the  freshman  year  31.3  p£r  cent  of  the  men  and  30.2per  ■ 
cent  of  the  women  left  college;  during  the  sophomore  year  16.oper 
cent  of  the  men  left  an’d  18.6  per  cent  of  the  women;  during  the 
junior  year  7.4  per  cent  of  the  men  left  and  7.6  per  cent  of  the 
women;  during  the  senior  year  3.5  per  cent  of  the  men  left  and  2.1 
per  cent  of  the  women. 

Of  the  students  who  entered  during  the  year  ending  June,  1925, 
28.5  per. cent  completed  the  course  in  less  than  four  years  and  wore 
granted  degrees  in  June,  1928.  These  students  constituted  64.3  per 
cent  of  the  class  of  1928. 


A k 


9t 


L. 
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Table  8.— Mortality  of  the  freshman  class  enrolled  in  88  land-grant  institutions  for  the  year  ending  June,  19S5 
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Distribution  of  Students  as  to  Resident  and  Nonresident  Courses,  Degree 
and  Nondegre^Courses,  in  Land-Grant  Institutions 

Total  enrollment. — For  the  year  ending  June,  1928,  there  were 
enrolled  29G,G76  students. 

Resident,  and  nonresident.— In  the  resident  courses,  l7p,764  stu- 
dents. or  o9.2  jx*r  cent  of  the  totaT  number  of  students,  were  enrolled; 
in  nonresident  courses  120,912  students,  or  40.8  per  cent,  were  en- 
rolled. 

Degree  and  nondegree  course*.— In  degree  courses*  194,154,  Or  05.4 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  students,  \^ere  enrolled;  in  the  non- 
degree courses.  102.522,  or  34.G  per  cent,  were  registered.  This  in- 
cludes 3£h297  enrolled  in  short  courses  of  less  than  one  semester. 

Enrollment  as  to  se,r. — Of  the  total  enrollment  59.5  per  cent  were 
men  and  40.5  per  cent  were  women.  This  is  based  on  an  enrollment 
of  2.)9,G82  students.  There  were  30,994  students  not  classified  as 
to  sex.  In  the  degree  courses  58.8  per  cent  were  men  and  41\2  per 
cent  women ; in  nondegree  courses  G1.5  per  cent  were  men  and  38.5 
per  cent  women.  Of  the  total  number  of  resident  students  in  degree 
courses  67.8  per  cent  were  men  and  32.2  per  cent  werte  women;  of  the 
total  number  of  resident  students  in  nondegree  courses  58.8  per  cent 
were  men  and  41.2  per  cent  women ; 64.1  per  cent  ofilie  enrollment  of 
nonresident  students  in  nondegree  courses  were^en  and  35.9  per 
cent  women.  Two  institutions,  the  University  of  California  and 
the  L niversit}r  of  Wyoming,  had  a larger  number  of  women  in  at- 
tendance than  men.  The  University  of  California  had  44.3  per  cent  * 
men  and  55.7  per  cent  women;  the  University  of  Wyoming,  49.8  per 
cent  men  and  50.2  per  cent  women.  In  Table  9 is  shown  the  enroll- 
ment in  degree  courses  and  nondegree  courses  for  resident  and 
nonresident  students. 
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Table  9. — Enrollment  of  resident  ami  nonresident  students  in  land-grant  institutions,  10S7-28 
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Table  9.  Enrollment  of  resident  and  nonresident  students  in  land-grant  institutions,  1987-28 — Continued 


i Not  divided  as  to  sex. 


Tabu:  10 Enrollment  of  full-time  students  in  degree  courses  by  semesters  or  terms,  including  the  summer  session  for  19&7-&8 
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Distribution  of  Graduate  Students  by  Institutions  from  Which  They 

Received  Their  Last  Degree 

Of  the  9,202  graduate  students  enrolled  in  land-grant  institutions 
for  1927-28,  4,706  or  50.6  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  institutions  in 
their  home  States;  1,128  or  12.1  per  cent,  from  other  institutions 
within  the  State;  3,148,  or  33.9  per  cent,  from  institutions  in  other 
States;  310,  or  3.3  per  cent,  from  institutions  in  foreign  countries. 

Institutions  having  the  largest  enrollment  of  graduate  students 
from  foreign  countries,  as  shown  in  Table  1 1 , ye  as  follows:  Cornell 
University.  92;  University  of  California.  89^(Fniversity  of  Minne- 
sota, Go;  University  of  Wisconsin.  41.  These  four  schools  had  92 
per  cent  of  the  enrollment  of  graduate  students  from  foreign 
countries. 
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Table  12 .—Enrollment  of  number*  of  the  faculty  for  graduate  work  In  their 

. men  institution,  1927-2S 


VnmKiif  'Number  enrolled  for 
Number  ,ra..,mtC  * „rk 

liens  re-  , 1 

iHiitlnp  : 

i Men  H nmen 


Instructor 

Assistant  professor. 
Associate  professor. 
Professor 


Fifteen  institutions  reported  that  they  barred  professors,  associate 
professors,  and  assistant  professors  from  d(flng  any  graduate  work 
in  their  own  institution. 

Residence  Requirements  for  Degrees 

Thirty-three  institutions  require  at  least  one  year’s  residence  for 
the  bachelor’s  degree;  11  institutions  require  more  than  one  year; 
1 institution  requires  less  than  one  year;  13  institutions  will  count  ex- 
tension as  a partial  fulfillment  of  residence  requirements.  Forty- 
two  institutions  require  at  least  n year’s  residence  for  the  master's 
degree;  1 requires  more  than  a year;  4 will  require  at  least  one  year's 
dot  tor  s degree  : 13  require  more  than  on*,  year’s 

residence. 

Thesis  Requirements 

Eight  institutions  require  a thesis  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  and 
46  require  a thesis  for  the  master's  degree.  Thirty-four  institutions 
do  not  require  a thesis  for  the  bachelor’s  degree;  two  do  not  require 
a thesis  for  the  master’s  degree.  ' 

Avoiding  Duplication  of  Courses 

Of  the  47  institutions  reporting,  33  made  definite  provisions  for 
efforts  to  avoid  duplication  of  courses  between  the  different  colleges 
and  departments.  Thirty-one  of  these  institutions  had  standing 
committees  for  this  purpose  and  two  had  special  committees  to  report 
from  time  to  time  any  possible  duplication  in  undergraduate  courses. 
One  institution  reported  that  its  committee  on  duplication  of  courses 
keeps  a course  book  showing  the  name,  number,  descriptive  title,  and 
content  of  every  course  authorized,  with  the  date  of  its  authorisation. 
A record  is  kept  of  any  change  in  the  qumber  or  content  of  the 
course.  Fourteen  institutions  reported  that  they  had  no  definite 
provision  for  avoiding  duplication. 
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Honors  Courses 

Sixty-three  honors  courses  were  offered  in  1927-28  by  11  land-grant 
■ institutions — University  of  Kentucky,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, University  of  Illinois,  University  of  California,  University  of  ' 
Vermont,  Ohio  State  University,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Rutgers 
University,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  More  honors  courses 
are  offered  in  modern  language  than  in  any  other  subjects,  which 
■*  include  psychology,  biography,  home  economics,  hygiene,  philosophy, 
ancient  languages,  journalism,  sociology,  education,  and  engineering. 

Time  and  Method  of  Conferring  Degrees 

The  practices  of  the  land-grant  institutions  with  regard  to  the 
time  and  method  of  conferring  degrees  vary  considerably.  Of  the 
institutions  reporting,  16  confer  degngps  only  once  a year.  Thirty- 
five  confer  them  more' than  once  a year;  five  of  these  confer  them  not 
only  at  the  regular  times  for  conferring  degrees,  but  also  at  other  • 
times.  Twenty  institutions  confer  degrees  twice  a year;  9,  three 
times  a year;  4,  four  times  a year;  and  2,  five  times  a year.  The 
institutions  that  confer  degrees  only  once  a year  award  them  formally 
each  time,  but  not  all  the  institutions  that  confer  degrees  oftener 
than  once  a year  do  it  formally  each  time.  Of  the  20  institutions 
conferring  degrees  twice  a year,  12  award^hem  formally  each  time; 
of  the  9 conferring  degrees  three  times  a year,  only  2 do  it  formally 
• each  time.  Two  of  the  four  institutions  conferring  degrees  four 
times  a year  confer  them  formally  each  time;  and  two  of  those  award- 
ing them  five  times  a year  do  likewise. 

In  48  institutions  the  graduates  are  members  of  the  same  class 
regardless  of  the  time  of  year  they  receive  degrees,  and  in  three  they 
are  not.  Forty-one  institutions  determine  class  membership  on  the 
basis  of  the  academic  year  and  nine  on  the  calendar  year. 

The  governing  board  meets  each  time  and  authorizes  the  granting  \ 
of  degrees  in  34  institutions.  In  17  institutions  this  power  has  been 
delegated  by  the  board  to  an  executive  committee,  and  administrative 
council,  a committee  of  the  senate,  the  president  of  the  institution,  or 
the  secretary  of  the  board. 

\ 

Summary  of  Degrees 

From  the  year  1863  to  1928  the  land-grant  institutions  granted 
403,531  degrees;  315,543,  or  78.2  per  cent,  were  bachelor’s  degrees; 
42,989,  or  10.6  per  cent,  were  master’s;  4,769,  or  1.2  per  cent,  were 
doctor’s;  38,392,  or  9.5  per  cent,  were  in  raw,  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
pharmacy ; and  838,  or  0.5  per  cent,  were  honorary. 
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Of  tile  403,531  degrees  granted,  310,805,  or  77  per  cent,  were  con- 
ferred on  men  and  92,666,  or  23  per  cent,  on  women.  Of  the  315,543 
bachelors  degrees  232,657,  or  57.7  per  cent,  were  conferred  on  men 
and  82,886,  or  20.5  per  cent,  on  women.  Of  the  42,989  master’s  de- 
grees 34,944,  or  8.6  p^r  cent,  were  conferred  on  men,  and  8,045,  or  2 
per  cent,  on  women.  Of  the  4,769  doctor’s  degrees,  4,240,  or  1.1  per 
cent,  were  conferred  oilmen,  and  529,  or  0.1  per  cent,  on  women.  Of 
the  38,392  first  degrees  in  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy, 
37,261,  or  9.2  per  cent,  were  conferred  on  men  and  1.131,  or  0.3  per 
cent,  on  women.  (See  Tables  13  and  14.)  ' 

Table  13.— Degrees  by  mine  granted  to  men  and  irqmin  from  im  to  Wn 


Degree 


Men  | Women  Total  | Peri 


Bachelor  of  arts 

Bachelor  of  Bdence 

Bachelor  of  agriculture 

Bachelor  of  education 

Bachelor  of  home  economics. 

Bachelor  of  engineering 

Veterlnnry  medicine  

Business  and  commerce 

Other  bachelors’  degrees...... 


First  degrees: 

In  medicine.. 
In  dentistry.. 

In  law 

In  pharmacy. 


Master  of  arts 

Master  of  science 

Master  of  agriculture 

Master  of  education 

Master  of  home  economics. 

Master  of  engineering 

Other  masters’  degrees 


Doctor  of  philosophy. 
Doctor  of  science 


Honorary  degrees: 

Doctor  of  laws 

’ Doctor  of  divinity. 
Others 


44.819 

40. 172 

79,216 

15,986 

14.090 

324 

3,386 

9,618 

7,091 

47,979 

145 

2,459 

2 

* 3,723 

024 

36,085 

8,920 

Orand  total 310i805 


1,838 


403.53 


RJLC 
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Table  14. — Number  of  first  degrees  and  honorary  degree*  conferred  by  land- 
want  institution*  from  1863  to  1928,  by  years.  (For  graduate  degrees  see 
xretion  on  graduate  students,  Part' XX) 
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Tablb  14—  Number  of  flrut  degree*  and  honor aru  degree*  conferred  bg  land- 
grant  .institutions  from  1863  to  1928,  bg  gears— Continued 


.First  degree 

Honorary  deg Tees 

Year 

To  undergraduates 

In  law 

Id  modi- 

In  den- 
tistry 

1 

In  pW 

nitvcy 

M 

Men 

Women 

cine 

V.  D. 

LL.  D. 

Others 

1 

» ■ .f  ~* _ 

1 

1 

4 

I 

1 

7 

8 

4 

11 

1923 

12,385 
12,408 
12,721 
13.  313 
12.931 

5,003 

5,288 

o,oe« 
6,602 
7, 143 

411 

471 

469 

455 

566 

' 325 
339 

253 

254 
307 

135 

147 

180 

233 

23 

1924 

2 

32 

1925.....  _ 

' 2 

20 

11 

34 

192# 

2 

34 

1927 

w 1 

11 

42 

M 

. * 2 

2 H 

43 

1928 

14. 070 

6,891 

596 

586 

268 

142 

3 

19 

53 

Total.... 

232,657 

82,886 

15,515 

14,665 

5,031 

1 

I 

s 

260 

784 

794 

A Comparative  Study  of  the  Scholastic  Standing  of  Four  Groups  of  Students 
in  English  and  Science  by  Major  Fields  of  Interest 

The  low^t  average  scholastic  standing  in  English  of  four  groups 
of  students  in  the  major  fields  of  interest  was  in  the  agricultural 
group  in  19  institutions;  in  the  engineering  group  in  8 institutions; 
in  arts  and  science  group  in  6 institutions;  and  in  the  home  economics 
• group  in  5 institutions. 

In  science  the  agricultural  group  made  the  lowest  standing  in  11 
institutions;  the  engineering  group  in  8 institutions^  arts  and 
sciences  in  6;  and  home  economics  in  5. 

The  groups  making  the  highest  average  in  English  were  home 
economics,  the  highest  standing  in  13  institutions;  arts  and  sciences 
in  12;  engineering  in  4;  and  agriculture  in  2. 

In  science,  the  agricultural  group  made  the  highest  average  in 
8 institutions;  engineering  in  9-. institutions;  arts  and  sciences  in  9 
institutions ; and  home  economics  in  1. 

Combining  the  groups  making  the  lowest  average  in  English 
and  science,  30  agricultural  groups  made  the  lowest  average,  14 
engineering  groups ;,  13  arts  and  sciences ; and  7 home  economics. 

In  arts  and  science  groups,  21  made  the  highest  average ; engineer- 
ing  13,  agriculture  10,  and  home  economics  14.  (Setf  Table  15.) 

A Comparative  Study  of  the  Average  Intelligence  Scores  of  Students  by 

Major  Fields  of  Interest 


The  same  groups  ranked  in  their  intelligence  tests  as  follows: 
Agriculture  group  made  the  lowest  average  in  13  institutions;  en- 
gineering in  3 institutions;  home  economics  in  9;  arts  and  sciences 
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in 2.  Agriculture  group  ranked  highest  in  1 institution;  engineering 
in  15  institutions;  home  economics  in  1;  arts  and  sciences  in  14. 

In  30  institutions  reporting  where  graduates  and  undergraduates* 
were  enrolled  in  the  same  classes  they  held  graduates  to  a higher 
standard  in  order  to  “ puss.” 

Table  ir>.— A comparative  study  of  the  scholastic  standing  of  four  groups  of 
students  in  English  and  soience  by  major  fields  of  interest  in  1,3  land-grant  • 
institutions 


Institution 


Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Institute 

Alaska  Agricultural 
College  and  School 

of  Mines 1 

University  of  Arliona. 
University  of  Arkan- 
sas  1 

University  of  Cali- 
fornia  


Average  grade  Ln  English 


Agrleul-  | Engl- 
ture  ] neerlng 


Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College 

Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College 

University^!  Dela- 
ware ^ 


University  of  Florida. 

OeorgiB  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

University  of  Hawaii. 

University  of  Idaho.. 

University  of  Illinois. 

Purdue  University 

Kansas  Stale  Agri- 
cultural College.  .. 

University  of  Ken- 
tucky  

Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity.. 

University  of  Maine. 

Unlvorsity  of  Mary- 
land  

Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College 

Michigan  State  Col- 


Unlversity  ol  Min- 
nesota  

Mississippi  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechan- 
ical CoUege 

University  of  Mis- 
souri  

Montana  State  Col- 
lege  


University  of  Ne- 
braska  

University  of  Nevada. 
University  of  New 

Hampshire 

Rutgers  University.  . 
Cornell  University 


05 

0 

3.3 
0.6 

C— 15 

* 

75 

61 

0 

83 

70 

64 

3.8 
2.98 
28 

. 609 

1.0 

76 

1.8 

1.3 
72 


Home 

eco- 

nomics 


69 

169.2 

74 


67 

3.6 

66.7 
2 9 
03.4 


72 

79 

3,33 

1-28 

C— 37 

77 

69 

0 

77 

78 

66 

3.7 

3.1 
3.6 

• 053| 

1.8 

77 

1.1 

i.e 

o 

c 

D+ 

74 

207.4 

76 


76 

3.0 

66.1 

3.1 
0 


80 


90 
3. 10 

1.1 


78 

47 


D+ 


35 

70 

4.8 


3.7 
1. 139] 

L8 

82 

21 

24 

0 


162 

76 


76 

3.6 

0 

3.0 

73 


Arts  and 
sciences 


66 

65 

3.25 
205 
B— 70 

79 

39 

C+ 

79 

i 

81 

72 

4.6 

3.3 

3.5 

1. 032] 

• 1.9 

82 

1.8 

1.86 

0 * 


O 

O- 


76 

172  3 
79- 


82 

23 

70 

28 

67 


Average  grade  in  scienoe 


Agricul- 

ture 


Engi- 

neering 


63 
0 

3.2  i 
1.68 
D-46 

80 
56 
0 


.72 

69 

3.4 

27 

3.4- 

.683 


70 

86 
3.46 

1.29 

C— 03 

86 

0 

0 


76 

1.0 

L 6 

73 


09 


74 


76 

22 

04 

3.7 

67.4 


71 

64 

3.7 

3.  1 

3.8 

. 163] 


73 

22 

22 


C 

D+ 


7V 


0 

29 

66 

28  ' 
72  . 


Home 

eco- 

nomics 


70 


0 

2 06 
.96 


81 

66 


D+ 


Arta  and 
sciences 


IB- 


67 

0 

3.39 

*,« 

46 

86 

47 


C- 


70 

72 

3.3 


3.4 

.727] 


78 

1.6 

2 39 


76.3 


77 

28 

u 

60 


71 

74 

3.5 

3.0 

3.2 

.706 


82 

20 

24 


77 
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Table  15.  A comparative  study  of  the  scholastic  standing  of  four  orouvs  of 
- students  in  English  and  science  by  major  fields  of  interest  in  M3  land-grant 
institutions — Continued 


Average  grade  In  English 

Average  grade  in  science 

Institution 

Home 

eco- 

nomics 

Agricul- 

ture 

Engi- 

neering 

Arts  and 
sciences 

Agricul- 

ture 

Eng. 

neering 

Home 

eco- 

nomics 

Arts  and  ' 
sciences' 

1 

1 

I 

4 

( 

1 

• 

V 

7 

8 

1 

North  Carolina  State 

\ 

College..  . 

• 

71+ 

76 

71+ 

86+ 

71+ 

North  Dakota  Agri- 

0 

85+ 

cultural  College 

Oklahoma  Agricul- 

74 

74 

77 

77 

73 

75 

72 

75 

tural  and  Mechan- 
ical College 

c 

C— 

c 

D+ 

D 

Oregon  Agricultural 

D 

D 

College...  . 

76 

77 

81 

75 

73 

79 

79 

Rhode  Island  State 

0 

College 

71 

67 

77 

73 

72 

74 

52 

Tt 

Clemson  Agricultural 

College 

D 

n 

n 

0 

Agricultural  and  Me- 

u 

0 

0 

chanic&l  College  of 
Texas 

m 

74 

k ™ 

79 

80 

66 

7.8 

63 

Agricultural  College 

0 

of  Utah . 

81 

78 

86 

65 

**75 

78 

University  of  Ver- 

00 

moat 

76 

74 

74 

66 

61 

Virginia  Agricultural 

0 

0 

and  Mechanical 
College 

60 

66 

77 

71 

.-  n 

04 

.0 

State  College  of 

. 

Washington 

77+ 

78+ 

83+ 

78+ 

77+ 

80+ 

84+ 

West  Virginia  Uni- 

versity 

71 

72 

rtfi 

r 66 

74 

68 

University  of  Wy- 

73 

nmlng 

3.3 

3.3 

* j 

^ .4.5 

4.3 

3.5 



0 

%Three  institutions — Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio 
State  University,  and  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College— offer  bach- 
elor’s degrees  in  all  seven  of  the  major  fields  of  interest.  One  in- 
stitution, Ohio  State  University,  offers  the  master’s  and  doctor’s 
degrees  in  all  seven  of  the  major  fields.  ' ' 

Twenty-two  institutions  offer  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  six  of  the 
major  fields  of  interest.  Eight  institutions  offer  the  master’s  and 
three  institutions  offer  the  doctor’s  degree  in  six  .Major  fields  of 
interest. 

One  institution,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  offers  the 
bachelor’s  degree  in  only  two  major  fields.  Two  institutions,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  Rutgers  University,  offer  the* 
master’s  degree  in  two  major  fields.  Three  institutions— Iowa  State 
College,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  technology,  and  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Washington — offer  the  doctor’s  degree  in  only  two  major 
fields.  _ 
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Two  institutions  offer  the  master’s  degree  in  just  one  of  the  major 
fields.-  These  institutions  are  Colorado  Agricultural  College  and  ’ 
Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Twenty-three  institutions  offer  the  bachelor’s,  nine  offer  the  mas- 
ter's. Nand  five  offer  the  doctor’s  degrees  in  courses  other  than  the 
jeven  major  fields. 


Table  18. — Number  of  lond-ffrant  institutions  that  offer  the  bachelor’s,  master’s, 
and  doctor's  degrees  in  the  major  fields  of  interest 


s- 
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COMPARATIVE  ENROLLMENT  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS  FOR  THE  VEARi" 

MAJ0R  riCLDS0F  'nt««t. 


AGRICULTURE 

19*0 

1926 

ENGINEERING 

1920 

1920 

HOME 

ECONOMICS 

» 

1 920 
1926 

TEACHER 
TRAIN  INC 

1 920 
19*6 

ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES 

1920 

1928 

COMMERCE  AND 
BUSINESS 

19*0 

VETERlNARf 

MEDICINE 

1 920 
1 929 

OTHER 

departments 

1920 

1928 

Ys/ss/r/s/s/////. 


y///////////s///////sssi 


|I3A*T 
I H.J4T 


20,40ft 


29,410 


l'M*> 


Chabt  3 


Residence  and  Migration  of  Land-Grant  Students 

Of  the  153,494  student^  attending  land-granfinstitutions  in  1927- 
28, 84.6  per  cent  are  enrolled  within  their  own  State  and  15.4  per  cent 
attend  institutions  outside  of  their  own  State.  Of  the  129,782  stu- 
dents attending  institutions  within  their  own  State,  67.8  per  cent  are 
men  and  32.2  per  cent  are  women.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the 
23,712  students  enrolled  outside  of  their  own  State  were  men  and  28 
per  cent  women. 

Twenty-five  States  in  1927— 2i8  enrolled*  more  nonresident  students 
in  their  land-grant  institutions  than  left  these  States  to  attend 
land-grant  institutions  in  other  States.  The  five  States  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  students  from  without  the  State  are:  Wisconsin, 
2,847 ; Illinois,  2,060;  New  York,  2,013;  Minnesota.  1,902;  and  Massa- 
chusetts, 1,363. 

The  five  States  losing  the  greatest  number  of  students  to  land- 
grant  institutions  in  other  States  are:  Illinois,  2,003;  New  York, 
1,444;  Pennsylvania,  1,317;  California,  1,152;  and  Iowa,  965,  * 

Four  of  the  Southern  States  gain  more  than  they  lose— Alabama, 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  (See  Tables  18  and  19.) 

* \ 


Table  18.-- — Residence  and  migration  «/  land-grant  college  tludente,  19S7-S8 
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Table  18. — Residence  and  migration  of  land-grant  college  students,  1927-28 — Continued 
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TABLE  19. — Number  of  students  from  each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  outlying  parte  of  the  United  States  and  from  foreign  countries, 
• attending  land-grant  institutions,  1927-28 — Continued 


North  Carolina  State  College 


■ Table  19. — Number  of  student*  from  each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  outlying  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  foreign  countries 

attending  land-grant  institutions,  1927-28 — Continued  ’ 
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Foreign  Students 

Forty-three  of  the  land-grant  institutions  for  the  year  1927-28 
reported  1,429  foreign  students  ranging  in  number  from  1 to  25i. 
One  thousand  of  these  foreigners,  or  69.5  per  cent,  are  in  six  institu- 
tions; the  universities  of  California,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 
consin, the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Each  of  25  of  the  land-grant  institutions  has  10  or  fewer 
foreign  students;  8 have  between  10  and  25;  3 between  25  and  50* 
and  1 has  53.  • ~ ’ 

Sixty-eight  countries  of  origin  are  represented  by  students  in 
members  ranging  from  1 to  316.  One  thousand  and  twenty-nine  of 
them  or  70  per  cent,  come  from  nine  countries  as  follows : Canada, 
316;  China,  316;  Mexico,  83;  Japan,  75;  India,  70;  Russia,  51;  Union 
of  South  Africa,  47;  England,  38;  and  Germany,  33.  Each  of  46 
countries  has  10  or  fewer  students  in  the  land-grant  institutions;  each 
of  13  has  more  than  25  but  fewer  than  50.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  tho^  countries  nearest  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico,  and  those  with  the  largest  populations,  China^ 
India,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics,  furnish  the  most  students, 
so  that  superficially  it  seems  that  juxtaposition  and  population  num- 
bers are  the  main  factors  in  determining  the  nationality  of  the  foreign 
student.  This  does  n«,o  apply  to  Japan  which  has  a population  about 
equal  tathat  of  Germany  or  of  England  but  is  represented  by  more 
young  people  than  those  two  countries  combined.  In  the  case  of 
Japan  this  is  the  result  of  a determined  national  policy  of  keeping 
capable  young  people  at  study  abroad ; no  such  deliberate  purpose  is 
followed  by  the  Government  of  England  or  of  Germany. 

In  a broad  wray  the  matter  of  the  foreign  student  in  the  land-  ' 
grant  institutions  resolves  itself  into  one  of  the  relations  between 
representatives  of  some  9 foreign  countries,  and  about  6 or  7 
.institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States.  About  11  per 
cent  of  the  students  are -women.  By  larger  areas  the  British  Em- 
pire has  528  representatives;  the  Far  East,  414;  Latin  America,  227;, 
Germanic  Europe,  89;  Slavonic  Europe,  78;  the  Near  East,  58;  and 
Latin-language  Europe,  44. 

Only  39  of  the  land-grant  institutions  reported  the  enrollment  of 
foreign  students  by  classes  The  data  are  available  for  1,057  stu- 
dents and  show  1.8  per  cent  unclassified;  15.1  per  cent  freshmen;  13.6 
per  cent  sophomores;  14.4  per  cent  juniors;  and  l8l  per  cent  seniors. 
Undergraduate  and  unclassified  students  represent  63  per  cent  of 
the  total.  The  graduate  students  with  first  degrees  only  are  about 
one-fifth,  or  21.5  per  cent,  of  the  number;  graduates  with  advanced 
degrees,  about  one-seventh,  of  15.5  per  cent.  That  the  per  cent  of 
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students  in  the  four  undergraduate  classes  is  practically  equal  and 
that  the  graduate  students  constitute  over  one-third  of  tlje  total  is 
to  be  expected  among  these  young  people  from  foreign  countries, 
many  of  whom  enter  at  levels  above  the  freshman  year  and  many  of 
whom  come  only  for  graduate  studies.  The  detailed  figures  are  given 
in  Table  20. 

The  students  from  the  British  Empire,  as  shown  in  Table  21,  are 
studying  half  on  graduate  and  half  on  undergraduate  levels.  The 
small  number  of  Latin-language  Europe  is  giostly  graduate  stu- 
dents. From  the  other  sections  come  mainly  undergraduates.  This 
is  true  particularly  of  Latin  America  and  is  probably  in  part  due 
to  the  organization  of  education  in  those  countries  whereby  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  is  in  reality  a diploma  of  graduation  from  a sec- 
ondary school. 

Data  on  the  courses  being  pursued  by  1,362  of  these  students  are 
available  for  43  land-grant  institutions.  They  are  presented  in 
Table  22.  A little  more  than  one-half  of  them  are  in  agriculture 
with  1.5.5  per  cent,  engineering  with  32.8  per  cent,  home  economics, 
with  2.2  per  cent,  and  veterinary  medicine  with  0.6  per  cent,  lines 
of  instruction  for  which  the  land-grant  colleges  were  founded  and  to 
which  they  are  supposed  to  give  most  of  their  efforts.  A little  more 
than  one-fourth,  or  26.8  per  cent,  are  in  the  arts  and  science  courses. 
Graduate  studies  with  5.3  per  cent,  other  courses  with  11  per  cent, 
commerce  and  business  with  4.4  per  cent,  and  teacher  training  with 
1.4  per  cent  occupy  the  time  and  efforts  of  something  less  than  one- 
fourth,  or  22.1  per  cent,  of  the  total.  ' ,, 

The  Latin  African  students  are  in  the  land-grant  colleges  prin- 
cipally to  be  trained  in  agriculture  and  engineering.  About  four- 
fifths  of  them  are  in  those  courses.  About  the  s^me  is  true  of  those 
from  Slavonic-language  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  Arts  and  sci- 
ences, commerce  and  business,  and  other  fields  attract  such  high  per- 
centages of  the  students  from  the  Far  IJast,  the  British  Empire,  Ger- 
manic-language  Europe,  and  Latin-language  Europe  that*  even  in 
these  schools  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  the  agricultup^  and 
engineering*Courses  enroll  only  about  half  the  foreign  stud$ht  con- 
tingent. The  students  of  commerce  and  business  are  mostly  from 
China,  Japan,  and  Canada.  The  data  by  countries  and  larger  areas 
are  given  in  Table  23. 
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Distribution  of  foreign  students  by  country  of  origin  and  by  classes  in  land-grant  institutions 


Total  Latin  Europe. 


Austria 


Table  22.  Distribution  by  courses  of  foreign  students  in  43  land-grant  institutions,  1937-38 
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Table  23.  Distribution  a& foreign  student*  by  country  of  origin  and  course*  in  land-grant  institutions,  1927-28 
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Nineteen  of  the  land-grant  colleges  definitely  encourage  the  at- 
tendance of  foreign  students;  29  make  no  attempt  at  encouragement, 
merely  accepting  foreigners  just  as  they  do  natives;  only  one  dis- 
courages their  attendance.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  limits 
the  registration  of  non-Pennsylvanians,  including  foreigners,  to  5 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  principal  questions  that  arise  in  respect  to  the  foreign  students 
are.  (1)  Their  training  in  and  ability  to  use  the  English  language; 

(2)  the  application  to  them  of  the  usual  standards  of  admission;  and 

(3)  their  ability  and  willingness  to  make  necessary  social  adapta- 
tions. Two  fairly  distinct  methods  of  dealing  with  the  foreign 
student,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  of  English  is  concerned,  are  used. 
The  first  is  the  plan  of  insisting  that  he  present  admission  credentials 
showing  that  he  has  the  three  or  more  secondary-school  credits  in 
English  that  are  required  of  American  students.  This  is  virtually 
an  assumption  that  the  foreign  student,  who  studied  English  as  a 
first  or  second  foreign  language  in  his  native  secondary  school  with 
his  native  tongue  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  has  as  adequate  a 
knowledge  of  English  as  does  the  American  student  whose  native 
tongue  it  is  and  with  whom  it  is  used  as  the  language  medium.  In 
a sense  this  policy  also  implies  that  the  foreigner’s  training  in  his 
mother  tongue  is  not  so  valuable  an  educative  experience  as  the 
American’s  training  in  English  is.  For  the  practical  purpose  of 
further  study  in  an  English  medium  university,  the  assumption  is 
not  well  founded,  the  implication  is  true.  Thepoliey  is  an  attempt 
to  apply  to  the  foreign  student  the  methods  and  standards  of  admis- 
sion that  are  used  with  American  students.  It  is  followed  rather 
closely  by  32  of  the  land-grant  institutions. 

A second  plan  used  in  16  of  the  land-grant  institutions  permits  the 
foreigner  to  substitute  entrance  credit  in  his  native  tongue  for  the 
required  credit  in  English.  This  is  an  acknowledgment  that  training 
in  the  mother  tongue,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  certain  educational 
values,  that  the  foreigri  student  has  acquired  them  by  gaining  a 
good  control  of  his  own  fanguage,  and  that  his  second  nry-school 
^ourses  in  English  as  a foreign  tongue  have  not  given  and  ought  not 
• have  given  him  a mastery  of  English  equal  to  his  mastery  of  his 
own  tongue  or  to  that  acquired  by  an  American  in  a high  school. 
This  plan  is  distinctly  advantageous  to  the  foreign  student  but  it  * 
throws  on  the  university  authorities  the  necessity  of  determining  the 
foreign  student’s  ability  to  use  English  by  some  means  other  than 
reliance  on  the  statements  in  his  credentials.  In  the  case  of  nonquota 
students  still  in  their  own  countries  the  plan  is  being  adopted  of 
asking  the  American  consuls  not  to  visa  the  passports  of  any  who  do 
not  have  an  acquaintance  with  English  sufficient  to  profit  by  courses 
in  which  it  is  the  language  of  instruction.  Foreigners  in  the  United 
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States  are  commonly  required  to  show  their  proficiency  in  English 
by  oral  or  written  examinations. 

In  the  determination  of  the  worth  of  the  credentials  of  foreign 
students,  most  of  the  land-grant  colleges  are  using  the  service  offered 
in  that  field  by  the  Office  of  Education.  Ten  of  them  are  building 
up  their  own  offices  of  admission  lists  of  institutions  abroad  and  other 
data  about  foreign-school  systems  so  that  they  may  be  equipped  to 
make  their  own  evaluations.  Many  make  use  of ‘American  consular 
offices  abroad.  In  general,  the  case  of  ea$h  student  is  handled  on  its 
individual  merits,  but  the  University  of  California  has  adopted  the 
following  set  of  standards: 

' Canada. — Junior  matriculation  or  Grade  XI  certificate  equivalent  to  gradua- 

tion from  standard  high  school  In  United  States.  Senior  matriculation,  or  Grade 
XII  certificate — admission  and  from  one-half  to  one  year  advanced  standing, 
according  to  program  completed  by  applicant 

Enqiand, — Oxford  senior  matriculation,  Cambridge  senior  matriculation..  Lon- 
don matriculation — admission  with  one-half  to  one  year  advanced  standing. 

France. — Baccalaureate — admission  and  two  years  of  advanced  standing. 
^Orrnmnjf. — Gymnasium  certificate  (8  class,  classical)— admission  and  two 
years'  advanced  standing.  Real  schnle  certificate — admission  and  one  year 
advanced  standing. 

Holland. — Certificate  of  graduation  from  6-year  course  of  Hoogere-Burger 
School — admission  and  two  years  of  advanced  standing. 

India. — School  leaving  and  mntrlculatlon  certificate  from  standard  British 
universities  grnded  In  Division  I or  II  equivalent  to  graduation  froqa  standard 
high  school  In  the  United  States. 

Latin  America. — Diploma  of  bachiller  en  clenclas  y letras  equivalent  to  gradu- 
ation from  standard  high  school  in  United  States.  r 

Rumen. — Certificate  of  graduation  from  8-class  gymnasium  prior  to  1919— 
admission  and  two  years  advanced  standing;  1919-1921 — ndmlsslon  without 
advnnctsl  standing.  No  recognition  given  Russian  credentials  covering  work 
after  1921  In  central  Rusain  or  in  Siberia  after  1923. 

The  University  of  Illinois  accepts  the  maturity  certificate  from  ... 
European  secondary  schools  as  representing  the  equivalent  of  one 
or  two  years  of  college  study,  depending  on  the  country,  and  the 
bachiller  degree  from  some  but  not  ail  of  the  Latin- American  coun- 
tries as  being  equal  to  graduation  from  a high  school. 

In  six  of  the  institutions  the  school  of  education  is  offering  one  or 
more  courses  in  foreign  and  comparative  education  so  it  may,  if  need 
be,  help  in  evaluating  foreign  credentials. 

Almost  without  exception  the  colleges  report  that  the  foreign  stu- 
dents do  not  constitute  a special  social  problem.  The  attiy^de  of  the 
American  students  and  of  the  people  of  the  community  is  neither 
markedly  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  them.  They  are  accepted  in 
the  ordinary,  normal  way.  The  authorities  report  so»e  difficulty  in 
keeping  trnck  of  the  nonquota  students  during  vacation  times ; other- 
wise the  present  method  of  dealing  with  those  who  come  on  the  non- 
quota basis  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 
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CHABT  4.- Density  of  college  population  In  four  zones  bounded  by  concentric  circles 
within  a radius  of  28,  50,  100,  and  500  miles  from  Institution  *• 

20?*?L1^adeU9  fn>m  ,nBtItut,on  ! area  1.963.5  square  miles  or  1.250.040  acres- 

29^5  Per  cent  of  undergraduates  and  40.8  per  cent  of  graduate  students  live  In  this  £?.' 

3 769800  ered  Uin5i°  fr°m  ,n8,l,utlon  : 8rwl  (minus  zone  1)  5,890  square  miles  or 

five  ^n  this  zon;  PeF  CCDt  Undergradua,(>8  and  5 8 P«  «-nt  of  graduate  students 

^ne  8.— Radios  100  miles ; area  (minus  zones  1 and  2)  23,562  square  miles  or  16  079  080 
acres ; 18.4  lucent  of  undergraduates  and  8.2  per  cent  of  graduate  students  live  In  this  «SJ 

482 ^4r>  7ftn  Rnd  UB  m,le8:  °-rca  (mlnU8  zon<»  1.  2.  and  3>  753,084  square  miles  or 

live  m ihU  ‘onT  : PeF  CeDt  °f  'Ulder«raduaU'8  aDd  22-»  Per  rent  of  graduate  stunts 

Zone  6.-— Outside  of  600-iplle  radius ; 5.1  per  rent  of  undergraduates  and  22  0 ner  cent 
. of  graduate  students  come  from  a distance  of  more  than  500  miles  from  the  institution. 

Density  o^College  Population  by  Zones 

Does  the  average  student  in  a land-grant  college  live  within  com- 
muting distance  of  the  institution  or  does  he  come  from  a distance 
and,  if  so,  how  great  a distance?  Are  the  land-grant  institution^ 
serving  only  a local  need  or, are  they  enrolling  students  from  a wide 
area?  To  study  this  problem  effectively  the  land-grant  institutions 
.were  asked  to  gfve  their  student  enrollments  .according  to  the  dis- 
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tance  of  students’  homes  from  the  institutions.  The  distances  ar- 
bitrarily chosen  were  25  miles,  50  miles,  100  miles,  and  500  miles. 
The  majority  of  institutions  showed  the  number  of  students  who 
live  within  these  distances.  To  present  the  data  clearly  five  zones 
are  indicated  as  in  Chart  4.  Zone  1 is  the  inner  circle  the  radius 
of  which  is  25  miles;  zone  2 is  the  area  between  the  two  circles  of  the 
25-mile  and  50-mile  radius;  zone  3 is  the  area  between  circles  of  50 
and  100  miles  radius ; zone  4 is  the  area  between  circles  of  100-mile  and 
500-mile  radius;  while  zone  5 is  everywhere  beyond  a 500-mile  radius. 

The  density  of  college  population  for  43  land-grant  colleges  per* 
square  mile  is  19.3  undergraduate  students  in  zone  1,  or  1 student 
to  every  33  acres  of  land;  2.2  students  in  zone  2,  or  1 student  to 
every  291  acres  of  land;  1 undergradute  student  in  zone  3,  or  1 
student  to  every  635  acres;  0.06  of  a student  per  square  mile  in  zone 
4,  or  1 student  to  every  10,170  acres;  while  6,541  students  come 
from  zone  5 outside  of  the  500-mile  radius. 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  undergraduates  come  from  zone  4;  30 
per  cent  come  from  zone  1;  18  per  cent  live  in  zone  3;  10  per  cent 
from  zone  2;  and  the  remaining  5 per  cent  corte  from  a distance 
of  more  than  500  miles  from  institutions.  < 

Graduate  students. — Likewise  there  are  1.6  graduate  students  per 
square  mile,  or  one  from  every  394  acres  in  zone'l;  one  graduate 
student  for  every  13  square  miles  in  zone  2;  one  from  every  37 
square  miles  in  zone  3 ; one  from  every  500  square  miles  in  zone  4;  and 
1,794  come  from  distances  of  more  than  500  miles  from  institutions. 

Forty-one  per  cent  come  from  zone  1;  23  per  cent  from  zone  5, 
more  than  500  miles  away ; 22  per  cent  from  zone  4;  8 per  cent  from 
zone  3 ; and  6 per  cent  from  zone  2. 

The  following  table  serves  to  clarify  the  foregoing  analysis: 


Table  24—  Densi tp  of  college  population  in  four  zones — 25,  50,  100,  and  500 

miles  from  institution 


Zone 

Zone 
area  in 
square 
miles 

Zone 
area  in 
seres 

Undergraduate  students 

Graduate  students 

Num- 
ber In 
tone 

Per 

cent 

In 

tone 

Stu- 

dents 

per 

square 

mile 

• 

Num- 
ber of 
acres 
repre- 
sented 
per 

student 

Num- 
ber In 

rone 

Per 

csent 

In 

zone 

Stu- 

dents 

per 

square 

mile 

- 

Num- 
ber of 
acres 
repre- 
sented 
per 

student 

1 

I 

I 

4 

< 

1 

7 

8 

• 

o 

U 

1—  (25-mile  radius) 

2- (2fi-50  miles) 

1.9(0  . 5 
6.890 
23,682 
763,984 

■ 

37. 958 
12, 946 
23,736 

47, 460 

8.541 

20.5 
10.  1 
18.4 
30.0 

ft.  1 

19.3 
- 2.2 
1.0 
.00 

33 
291 
835 
10. 175 

3,189 

458 

843 

un 

1.794 

. 40.8 

6.8 

8.2 

22.3 

22.9 

1.6 

.on 

.027 

.002 

394 

8,288 

23,062 

276,219 

3— (61-100  miles) 

4-001-600  miles) 

6— {Outside  500-mile 

radius) 

ToUl 

128.629 

100. 0 

7,829 

100.0 

For  individual  institutions  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  total  £ 
students  in  each  zone  are  shown  for  comparison. 
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Table  26.— EnroUmeni  of  graduate  students  according  to  distance  from  the  institution 
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• Allocation  of  Administrative  Duties  in  the  Land-Grant  Institutions 

Admissions.  In  31  per  cent  of  ‘the  institutions  admissions  are 
handled  by  a committee  of  which  the  registrar  is  usually  A member; 
in  43.1  per  cent  of  the  institutions  the  registrar  handles  the  admis- 
sions to  the  freshman  class ; in  25  per  cent  of  the  institutions  admis- 
sions are  in  charge  of  some  other  officer,  usually  the  dean,  president, 
or  head  of  the  department.  Admissions  to  advanced  standing  are 
handled  by  the  registrar  in  35.2  per  cent  of  the  institutions ; by  an- 
other officer  in  17.6  per  cent;  and  by  a committee  in  41.1  per  cent. 
Admission  to  the  gfaduate  school  is  handled  by  the  registrar  in  15.6 
per  cent  of  the  institutions;  by  a committee  in  43.1  per  cent;  and  by 
some  other  officer  in  27.4  per  cent.  ' 

Registration.  The  registrar  has  general’charge  of  registration  pro- 
cedure apd  preparation  of  blanks  in  74  per  cer^  of  the  institutions; 
in  j6  per  cent  of  the  institutions  another  officer  or  committee  assigns 
students  to  sections,  while  in  65  pfcr  cent  of  the  institutes  another 
officer  approves  the  students’  schedules. 

Permanent  records  and  transcripts.— - In  72  per  cent  of  the  institu- 
tions the  registrar  has  charge  of  the  recording  of  grades  and  the 
sending  of  transcripts.  Records  oi- discipline  for  absences  and  con- 
duct are  kept  by  the  registrar  in  49  per  cent  of  the  institutions. 

Reports.  In  <9  per  cent  of  the  institutions  the  registrar  has  charge 
of  reports  to  students,  to  parents,  and  to  high-school  superintendents, 
and  of  statements  of*hpnorable  dismissal.  k 

Editorial  work.-T. Tie  editorial  work  is  about  equally  divided 
among  the  registrars,  other  officers,  and  the  committees. 

Minutes.— The  registrar  keeps  the  minutes  of  the  faculty  and 
council  in  about  37  per  cent  of  the  institutions;  in  38  per  cent  of  the 
institutions  these  records  are  kept  by  another  officer. 

. Copimeneement.— In  50.9  per  cent  of  the  institutions  the  registrar 
chedcs  the  candidates  for  degrees. -and  for  honors.  The  registrars 
also  prepare  thedipfomas  in  60.7  per  cent  of  the  institutions. 

Eligibility  for  student  activities.— In  about  33  pet  cent  of  the 
institutions  the  registrar  checks  eligibility  for  student  activities. 
This,  work  is  about  equally  ‘divided  among  the  registrar,  other  offi- 
cers, and  the  cemmittees^ 

Statistical  studies. — The  registrar  makes  the  statistical  studies 
in  about  60  per  cent  of  the  institutions.  '(See  Table  2f.) 

> Summary  of  the  Calendar  of  Instruction 


Registration  period.— The  average  length  of  the  registration  pe- 
riod in  1927-28  was  lJ^flays;  the  range  was  from  one-half  day  to  five 
days;  the  earliest  registration  date  for  freshmen  was  August  lfj*  for 
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upper  classmen,  August  15;  the  latest  registration  date  for  freshmen 
and  upper  classmen  was  September  26.  One  institution  had  five  days 
for  registration;  1 had  four  and  one-half;  6 had  three;  19  had  two; 
1 had  one  and  one-half;  20  had  one  day;  and  1 had  one-half  day. 

Holidays. — The  average  number  of  holidays  was  18.8  days  for  the 
year;  the  range  was  10  to  28  days.  Seven  institutions  had  10  to  14 
holidays;  18  had  15  to  19;  10  had  20  to  24;  and  6 had  25  to  29. 

Number  of  days  'of  "instruction. — The  average  number  of  days  of 
instruction  was  185.8;  the  range  was  from  IG‘21^  to  232  days.  (See 
Table  28.) 


Table  27. — Number  and  per  cent  of  land-grant  institutions  reporting  aliooat ion 

of  administrative  duties  l'Jft-28 


Committee 

Not  answering 
question 

Num- 
ber of 
institu- 
tions 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber of 
institu- 
tions 

Per 

cent 

1 

7 

8 

1 

18 

."5.2 

3 

5.8 

21 

41.  1 

.3 

5.8 

22 

43.  1 

V 

13.7 

12 

23.5 

8 

15.6 

7 

13.7 

18 

35.2 

8 

15.6 

. 3 

5.8 

6 

11.6 

‘ 3 

6.8 

12 

23.5 

5 

0.7 

11 

21.5 

3 

5.8 

12 

23.5 

3 

, 5.8 

7 

13.  7 

44 

, 7.8 

i 

1.0 

5 1 

^ 9.7 

i 

•1.  9 

3 

5.8 

i 

1.9 

10 

19.4 

2 

3.0 

15 

29.4 

2 

3.9 

' 9 

17.6 

7 

13.7 

3 

5.8 

1 

1.9 

ns 

- 9.7 

2 

3.9 

3 

0.8 

4 

7. ft 

4 

1. 8 

2 

3.9 

* %'4 

7.8 

• 1 

1.9 

3 

5.8 

10 

19.0 

3 

5.8 

11 

21.6 

21" 

41.1 

20 

' 39  .2 

3 

5.8 

4 

7.8 

6 

11.6 

16 

81.3 

9 

17.6 

10 

37.3 

6 

9.7 

17 

33.3 

6 

9.7 

3 

5.8 

3 

6.8 

13 

25.4 

9 

17.6 

3 

5.8 

16 

31.2 

17 

33.8 

8 

5.8 

10 

19.6 

19.6 

17 

33.8 

, 3 

6.8 

4 

78 

4 

7.8 

30 

39.2 

3 

5.8 

30 

58.8 

4 

7.8 

Function 


Registrar 


Other  offia 


I 


Num- 
ber -of 
institu- 
tes 


Admissions: 

To  freshman  class [ 22 

To  advanced  standing I 18 

To  graduate  school i 8 

As  special  students..... 14 

As  visllrtta 12 

Registration: 

General  charge 3d 

ITep.aralion.of  blanks 40 

Assessment  of  fees 15 

Assignment  to  sections 19 

Approval  of  students'  schedules. . 5 

Changes  in  students'  schedules...  4 

Collection  of  foes 

Permanent  records  and  I mnscilpts.  : 

Recording  grades I 44 

Record  i ng  absc  noes 17 

Recording  extension  grades | 29 

Recording  discipline  for  absences.  24 

Recording  discipline  foi  conduct..  27 

Transcripts 42 

Reports 

Orades  to  students 42 

Orades  to  parents 40 

Grades  to  high  school  superin- 
tendents  41 

Statement  of  honorable  dismissal 40 

Correspondence  with  prospective 

students 29 

Advertising 4 

Editorial  work: 

Catalogue 10 

Student  directory .....  28 

Circulars  and  bulletins 7 

Schedule  of  lectures  and  recita- 
tions  20 

Examination  schedule 26 

M Inutes  of  faculty 21 

Minutes  of  discipline  committee 8 

Minutes  of  university  council 17 

Commencement: 

Checking  candidates  for  degrees. . . 26 

Checking  honors • 26 

- Preperatlon  'of  commencement 

• program 18 

Preparation  of  diplomas St 

Recommendation  af  candidates 
for  degrees  to  faculty  and  board . IS 

Comnjcncemcnt  procedure 2 

111490° — 80 — vOt  1-A— 24  * 


Per 

oent 


; Num- 
ber of 
institu- 
tions 


43.1 

35.2 
15.6 
27. 1 

23.5 

70.5 

78.4 

29. 4 

37.3 

9.7 

7.8 


86.2 

33.3 

56.8 

47.0 

52.9 

82.3 

82.3 

78.4 

80.3 

78.4 

66.8 

7.8 

19.4 

64.9 

13.7 

39.2 

49 

41.1 
16.6 

33.8 

50.9 
49 

35.2 
CO.  7 

29.4 

3.9 


8 

9 

14 

17 
14 

4 

2 

19 

18 
31 
36 
45 

3 

23 

5 
16 

14 

3 

4 

3 

4 

7 

9 

15 

18 

U 

19 

7 

4 

24 
21 
15 

6 

6 

U 

12 

18 

15 


Per 

cent 


15.6 

17.6 
27.4 

33.3 

27.4 

7.8 
• 3.9 

37.3 
35  2 

60.7 
70.  i 
88.2 

5.8 

45.0 

9.7 

31.2 

27.4 

5.8 

7.8 

5.8 

7.8 

13.7 

17.6 

29.4 

85.2 

25.4 

37.3 

13.7 
7.8 

47.0 

41.1 

29.4 

9.7 

11.6 

36.4 

23.5 

25.4 

29.4 
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Table  27. — Xumber  and  per  cent  of  land-grant  institution!  reporting  allocation 
of  administrative  duties  1927-28 — Continued 


Registrar 

Other  officer 

Committee 

V 

Not  answering 
question 

Function 

Num- 
ber of 
Institu- 
tions 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber of 
institu- 
tions 

Per 

-^ent 

Num- 
ber of 
institu- 
tions 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber of 
institu- 
tions 

Per 

cent 

1 

2 

S 

4 

T* 

• 

V 

8 

• 

Assignment  of  rooms: 
Kocitation 

li 

10 

2 

20.4 
in  4 
3-0 

18 

23 

35 

21 

11 

12 

17 

18 

27.4 

a 

Laboratory 

4 

7.8 

Offices  

13.7 

4 

4.8 

General  discipline..  . . 

41. 1 
21.5 

7 

11 

13 

13. 7 
21  5 

25.4 

Eligibility  for  student  activities 

Membership  In  fraternities  ...  . 

14 

27  4 

13 

25.4 

Athletics 

35.2 

23.5 

25.4 

78.  4 
50  9 

Debates  and  dramatics.  .. 

12 

33.3 

35.2 

7.8 

21.5 

33. 3 
31  2 

25.4 

5 8 
5 8 

4 

7.8 

Other  activities 

Statistical  studies: 

Enrollment 

13 

+C 

. 13 

3 

3 

6 

7 

11.0 

13.7 

Student  clock  hour  load  .. 

26 

It 

17 

% 

11 

i.8 

21.5 

Teaching  load 

45.0 
72.5 

52.0 
7.8 

Degrees 

7.8 

5.8 

7 

13.7 

Other  studies 

27 

5 

i.  » 

9.7 

7 

11 

13  7 

Alumni  records 

4 

37 

21  5 

5. 8 

7 

13.  i 

<A 

\ 
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1 to  opening  of  University. 


Part  V. — Alumni  and  Former  Students 


Thirty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-two  alumni  and 
other  former  students  of  the  land-grant  institutions  contributed  to 
this  £tudy  by  making  reports  upon  a questionnaire  form  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  These  former  students  matriculated  in  48  institu- 
tions during  four  periods,  each  of  three  academic  years,  1889-1892, 
1899-1902, 1909-1912,  and  1919—1922.  Matriculation  records  for  these 
periods  were  furnished  by  the  institutions  participating  in  the  study 
with  two  exceptions,  Ohio  State  University  and  Oklahoma  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College.  The  total  number  of  matriculants 
re|>orted  was  103.712.  Distribution  by  years,  number  of  institutions, 
and  of  those  to  whom  the  questionnaire  was  sent  is  shown  in  Table  1. 


Taule  1. — Distribution  of  matriculants 


Teriod 

Number  of 
Institutions 
rejjorting 

Number  of 
mai  riculants 

Number  to 
whom  ques- 
tionnaire 
was  sent 

Per  cent  of 
matriculants 
to  whom 
quesUonnalre 
was  sent 

1 

’ 

s 

- 

1 

4 

6 

V 

1889-1892. 

33 

7,467 

4.2(12 

57,1 

18MH902.  . . ..  . . 

42 

14,062 

B.33H 

63.7 

190MBI2 f.  .... 

45 

25,062 

18,135 

71.7 

1919-1622 

i 45 

54.821 

44.050 

80.2 

Total 

103,  712 

76.785 

74 

Of  the  76,785  questionnaires  sent  to  matriculants,  7,344  could  not 
be  delivered  by  the  Postal  Service,  thus  leaving  69,441  that  presum- 
.ably  reached  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Beports 
were  received  from  33,723,  or  48:5  per  cent,  of  the  matriculants  who 
probably  received  the  questionnaire.  In  addition  3,619  reports  were 
received  from  former  students  of  Ohio  State  University  and  Okla- 
r hoina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  making  a total  of  37,342 
cases  for  study. 


Inasmuch  ob  It  has  been  possible  to  present  only  a small  part  of  the  Infor- 
mation secured  by  means  of.  the  questionnaire,  students  who  desire  to  carry 
the  sti/dy  further  upon  the  basis  of  the  original . data  may  be  Interested  to 
know  that  the  questionnaires  on  file  in  the  United  States  Office  of-  Education 
contain  Information  on  the  following  Items : State  or  county  from  which  reg- 
istered, year  of  matriculation,  degree  received,  number  of  yeare  In  college  if 
not  a graduate,  major  division  of  registration,  held  of  specialization,  present 
residence,  age  at  entrance  to  college,  sex,  murital  status,  number  of  children 
in  school  or  graduated,  nativity  of  father  and  mother,  size  of  community  lit 


•>  • .. 
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wlilcli  reared,  graduate  and  extension  work,  degree  to  which  self-Buppofttac 
8,1(1  niet hod  of  securing  such  support,  fellowships  and  scholarships 
fra tet^y  memherehip,  student  extracurricular  activities,  time  and  reason  for 
chojgf  of  field  of  work,  present  occupation,  ownership  in  business,  how  capital 
■^ured  annua  earnings  by  years  since  leaving  college,  successive  positions 
occupied,  activities  outside  of  occupation,  reasons  for  leaving  college  if  a non 
graduate.  ® "■ 

Distribution  of  the  former  students  to  whom  the  questionnaire  was 
sent  by  major  divisions  of  registration  and  by  graduates  and  non- 
'graduates  in  the  major  division  of  first  registration  is  shown  bv 
Table  2.  J 


Table  2. 


Distribution  of  matriculants  to  whom  questionnaire  was  sent 

a 


Division 


1889-1892 


Grad-  Nongrad 
tiates  uates 


Arts  ami  sciences.,... 

Agriculture 

Engineering 

Homo  economics 

industrial  education. 

Education 

Pharmacy 

Chemistry 

Veterinary  medicine. 
Commerce  and  busi- 
ness  

Forestry 

M uslc  and  fine  arts . . 

Architecture 

Journalism... 

Textiles 

Industrial  science 

Law 


25  23 


IS  71 


2, 131  2, 131 


1899-1902 

-j  Orad- 

NongTad- 

uates 

uates 

4 

i 

1,225 

878 

521 

882 

2,707 

2,337 

137 

161 

0 

1 

1 

5 

81 

36 

40 

19 

68 

66 

18 

0 

6 

1 

1 

1 

13 

5 

• 

30 

23 

35 

83 

4,870 

4,468 

1909-1912 


1919-1922 


Orad-  Nongrad- 
uates  urnes 


This  report  selected  for  special  study  the  former  students  who 
specialized  in  five  major  fields — agriculture,  engineering,  home  eco- 
nomics, arts  and  sciences,  and  education.  Tabjtf  3 shows  the  number 
of  cases  reported  in  each  of  these  fields. 

Table  3.  Reports  available  for  study  in  five  major  fields 


Field  of  matriculation 


Agriculture 

Engineering 

Home  economics  i. 
Arts  and  sciences.. 
Education. 


Number  of 
graduates 

Number  of 
nongradu- 
etes 

1 

S < 

6,389 

10.104 

1.668 

4,811 

307 

1,960 
6,612 
755 
4i  578 
177 

22,169 

13,062 

■ min  muse  reiruierea  in  l 
, *peclali2*u  in  fyroe  economics. 
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Further  analysis  of  the  number  of  reports  received  from  engineer- 
ing. arts  and  sciences,  and  teacher-training  matriculants  showing 
the  areas  of  specialization  within  each  of  these  fields  is  presented  by 
Tables  4,  5,  and  6.  1 


Table  4.  Distribution  of  students  by  fields  of  college  specialization,  from  reports  by  students  in  engineering 
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Teacher-training  tabulations  are  divided  into  two  groups,  those 
who  registered  in  th£  major  division  or  school  of  education,  and  those 
who  registered  in  arts  and  sciences  but  who  are  now  employed  in  the 
field  of  education.  For  convenience  in  securing  comparable  data  for 
these  two  groups,  they  appear  in  teacher-training  tabulations  under 
the  headings  “Education”  and  “Arts  and  Sciences.”  When  “Edu- 
cation ” appears  it  means  only  those  who  registered  in  the  major 
division  of  education.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  arts  and 
science  cases  that  appear  in  teicher-t  raining  tables  refer  only  to 
those  who  are  at  pf-esent  in  educational  work.  These  cases  are  also 
included  in  the  tables  that  deajj  with  the  entire  body  of  arts  and 
science  students.  , „ 


Tabiji  6. — Distribution  of  students  bit  fields  of  college  specialisation  from 
reports  6//  tracher-trainin{/  students 


1 

1 

Major  field  of  specialization 

f 

Group 

Total 
number 
of  eases 

No 

reply 

Teacher 
training 
in  home 
eco- 
nomics 

Teacher 
training 
in  voca- 
tional 
agricul- 
ture 

Teacher 
training 
in  other 
voca- 
tional 
subjects 

Phvsleal 

educa- 

tion 

Other 

teacher 

training 

All 

other 

fields 

not 

teacner 

training 

1 

1 

i 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

. • 

Graduates 

Education 

♦ 

307 

18 

10 

24 

3 

8 

36 

209 

Arts  and  sciences.. _ 

1,11)0 

34 

4 

1 

3 

18 

67 

1 043 

No  reply  to  number  of 
years  ex-student  was 
enrolled: 

Education 

26 

8 

0 

1 

0 

3 

4 

10 

Arts  and  sciences... 

M 

7 

O 

1 

0 

1 

1 

41 

1 year  or  less: 

Education. 

68 

18 

3 

4 

1 

2 

13 

27 

Arts  and  science*... 

166 

33 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

111 

More  than  1 yew  to  2 
years: 

Education 

62 

15 

3 

1 

0 

10 

22 

Arts  and  sciences... 

261 

36 

3 

0 

0 

4 

14 

106 

More  than  2 years: 
Education 

31 

6 

- 

O 

2 

0 

3 

1 

20 

Arts  and  sciences... 

101 

11 

0 

0 

, 0 

2 

4 

84 

Total 

2,203 

184 

25 

34 

7 

44 

147 

1.782 

ERJC 

ma.irn.1 


From  the  above  table,  we  find  that  of  th*  1,180  graduates  and  569  ex-students  In  arte  abd  sciences  who 
are  now  in  the  field  of  education,  1,04a  graduates,  or  89.8V  per  cent  and  431  ex-students,  or  77.10  per  cent, 
specialized  In  subjects  other  than  teacher  training  In  college.  Of  the  307  graduates  and  177  ex-students 
registered  In  the  major  division  of  education,  30#  graduates,  or  68.Q7  per  cent,  and  79  ex-students,  Or  44  83  per 
oent,  speclallted  in  fields  other  than  teacher  training. 

s 

In  so  far  as  is  practicable  the  tables  derived  "from  analysis  of 
data  furnished  in  regard  to  the  five-fields  selected  for  special  study 
are  presented  in  a form  to  facilitate  comparison  among  the  field  and 
as  between  graduates  and  notfgraduates.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  “ graduates  ” means  in  every  case  graduates  in  the  division 
in  which  the  students  originally  matriculated.  If  the  student  later 
transferred  to  another  major  division,  hie  case  is  recorded  as  a non- 
graduate., “ Nongraduates  ” does  not  mean,  therefore,  that  the 
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student  failed  to  receive  a degree  from  the  institution;  it  means  that 
he  failed  to  completes  work  in  the  major  division  of  first  regis- 
tration. Hip  further  work  in  the  institution  after  such  transfer  and 
whether  it  led  #to  a degree  is  recorded  by  Table  13.  Of  the  total* 
number  of  13,082  nongraduates,  8,327  originally  registered  in  the.se 
three  divisions  but  failed  to  complete  their  work  for  degrees  in  these 
fichls.  Of  the  -8,327  only  037  received  degrees  from  other  major 
divisions  in  the  same  institution.  • 

Age  at  college  entrance  is  quite  frequently  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  entire  body  of  matriculants,  although  it  would  seem 
probable  that  social  and  intellectual  differences  that  characterize 
students  who  choose  different  types  of  college  study  should  result 
m some  differences  in  age  as  between  these  groups.  Tables  7 and  8 
were  prepared,  therefore,  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  ages  at 
entrance  of  those  who  complete  their  courses  and  of  those  who  do 
not  do  so  for  each  of  the  five  lines  of  specialization  selected  for  study. 


Table  7. — Number  and  percentage  of  total  graduates  for  each  age  at  entrance  to  college  according  to  major  division-i 
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Even  cursory  inspection  of  these  tables  reveals  some  interesting 
facts.  Although  in  all  divisions  the  number  that  enter  college  under 
16  years  of  age  is  small,  ..more  of  those  who  graduated  in  home 
economics  and  arts  and  sciences  (1.G6  per  cent  and  1.57  per  cent, 
i expect i vely ) matriculated  when  less  than  16  years  of  age  than  in 
any  other  division.  In  all  divisions  except  agriculture  the  largest 
percentage  enrolled  at  18  years  of  age;  in  agriculture  the  largest 
percentage  entered  at  19.  Further,  enrollment  in  agriculture  is 
more  evenly  distributed  over  the  ages  from  18  tp  21  than  in  any 
other  division*  Education  shows  the  largest  percentage  entering 
at  over  21  years  of  £ge  (18.24  per  cent)  although  agriculture  is  a 
close  second  (16.9  per  cent).  It  is  interesting  also  to  'ribte  that  a . 
larger  percentage  of  education  students  enter  when  more 'than  21 
years  old  than  at  any  age  from  19  to  21,  inclusive. 

Comparison  of  the  graduate  and  nongraduate  groups  as  a whole 
shows  that  nongraduates  tend  to  enter  college  at  lhter  ages  than 
those  who  graduate;  the  percentages  of  nongraduates  entering  at 
all  ages  below  19  are  uniformly  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  graduates, 
while  from  19  to  21,  inclusive,  the  percentages  are  consistently  higher. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  older  entrants  in 
any  single  division ; the  distribution  of  the  excess  age  in  the  non- 
graduate  group  is  fairly  regular  for  all  fields  of  specialization  when 
compared  with  graduates  in  the  same  division^ 

Ihe  tradition  of  the  superior  ambition  and  ability  of  the  country 
boy  is  strong  in  American  education.  It  is  interesting,  therefore, 
to  compare  the  number  of  students  who  matriculated  in  the  various 
schools  and  colleges  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  communities 
m which  they  were  reared.  Tables  9 and  10  give  these  data  for 
22,159  graduates  and  13,082  nongraduates. 


Table  9. — A 'ature  and  size  of  communities  in  which  graduates  were  reared 
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Table  10.  Nature  and  site  of  comijiunHy  in  which  nongraduales  were  reared 
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It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  entire  group.of  graduates  34.34  per 
cent  were  farm  reared,  only  slightly  less  than  the  per  cent  (34.75 
per  cent)  reared  in  communities  of  more  that  10,000  population. 
The  proportion  that  is  farm  reared  is  of  course  considerable  weighted 
for  the  land-grant  institutions  as  compared  with  what  would  be 
found  in  other  types  of  institutions  by  the  fact  that  the  land-grant 
colleges  all  offer  courses  in  agriculture.  The  influence  of  the  agri- 
cultural division  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  60  per  cent  of  the 
matriculants  in  this  division  were  farm  reared.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  next  highest  percentage  of  farm  reared  matriculants  (42.35 
per  cent)  is  found  in  the  education  group. 

Of  the  total  number  of  nongraduates  a slightly  larger  per  cent 
than  of  graduates  (3G.22  per  cent  as  compared  with  34.75  per  cent) 
was  reared  in  communities  of  more  that  10,000  population  and  a 
considerably  smaller  per  cent  (28.38  per  cent  as  compared  with 
34.34  per  cent)  was  farm  reared.  Part  of  this  difference  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  only  54.29  per  cent  of  those  who  failed  to  complete  their 
college  work  in  the  division  of  agriculture  were  farm  reared,  while 
G0.71  per  cent  of  those  who  were  graduates  in  agriculture  came  from 
fnrm  homes.  If  to  matriculants  in  agriculture  who  were  fa^rn 
reared  be  added  those  who  were  raised  in  communities  of  fewer 
than  2,500  population,  the  percentage  of  nongraduates  who  came 
from  these  sources  (65.26  per  cent)  is  less  than  the  percentage  of 
graduates  (70.45  per  cent)  who  came  from  similar  communities. 

As  is  to  be  expected  engineering  matriculants  come  in  large  part 
from  communities  of  more  than  10,000  population— 41.38  per  cent 
of  the  graduates  and  38.04  per  cent  of  the  nongraduatps.  More  of 
the  engineering  graduates  (25.21  per  cent)  com©  ^rom  communities 
of  more  than  50,000  population  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  division. 
However,  almost^as  large  a per  cent  (39.69)  come  from  the  farms 
and  from  communities  of  fewer  than  2,500  as  come  from  communi- 
ties of  more  than  10,000  (41.38).  On  the  other  hand  41.24. per  cent 
of  the  engineering  matriculants  who  failed  to  g^duate  came  from 
farms  and  communities  of  fewer  than  2,500  as  compared  with  38.04 
who  were  reared  in  communities-of  10,000  or  more. 

Of  the  matriculants  in  agriculture  who  were  not  farm  reared  1,412 
graduates  report  some  farm  experience  while  only  636  report  no  such 
experience ; of  the  nongraduates  525  report  farm  experience  and  357 
report  no  such  exprience.  Of  home  economics  matriculants  who  were 
not  farm  reared  182  graduates  and  72  nongraduates  report  farm  ex-  • 
perience  while  832  graduates  and  404  nongraduates  report  no  such 
experience. 

Since  arts  and  science  students  so  frequently  go  into, teaching,  the 
arts  and  science  students  who  are  now  in  teaching  were  separated 
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from  the  arts  and  science  group  as  a whole  and  Table  11  shows  for 
these  students  the  size  of  communities  in  which  they  were  reared. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a much  smaller 'percentage  of  these 
matriculants,  both  graduates  and  nongraduates,  came  from  farms 
than  is  the  case  of  matriculants  in  education. 


Table  1 1 .—Nature  and  size  of  community  in  which  arts  and  science  matriculants 
now  in  teacher  train  ing  were  reared 


Arts  and  science 
matriculants  now 
in  teacher  train- 
ing 

Total 
number 
of  cases 

Farm 
reared  1 

O 

Sixe  of  community  of  those  uot  farm  reared 

Fewer  than 
2.500 

population 

2.500  to 
10,000 
population 

10.000  to 

50.000 
population 

More  than 

50,000 

population 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

l>er 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

: 

Num-  Per 
bar  cent 

1 

J 

I 

4 

* 

( 

7 

8 

• 

11 

11 

11 

Ofaduate* 

Nongraduates 

Total 

1,160 

6.79 

327 

120 

23  19 
21.48 

213 

no 

18.38 

20.75 

302 

102 

17.41 
18  25 

167 

63 

14.  40 
11.27 

251 

158 

21.64 
28  27 

1,719 

447 

26.00  | 329 

19. 13 

304 

17.69 

230 

13.39 

409 

23.79 

1 The  figures  for  “farm  reared”  Include  a number  of  “no reply”  cues. 


Tables  12,  13,  and  14  present  data  in  regard  to  graduate  work  of 
those  who  obtained  their  undergraduate  degrees  in  the  division  of 
first  matriculation  and  in  regard  to  the  further  workof'those  who 
failed  to  complete  undergraduate  work  in  the  division  of  their  first 
choice.  This  information  is  given  in  both. cases  for  further  work 
in  the  institution  of  orginal  matriculation  and  in  other  institutions. 
Since  many,  after  dropping  work  in  the  division  in  which  they  first 
matriculated,  may  have  pursued  further  work  both  in  their  original 
institution  and  in  others,  the  same  individual  may  be  listed  twice 
ip  the  tables.  • 


L. 


Table  12. — Further  work  and  degree a of  graduates 


Table  13. — Further  work  and  degrees  of  nongraduatea 


Table  14. — Further  work  and  degrees  of  arts  and  science  matriculants  now  engaged  in  teaching 
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Slightly  more  than  9 per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  those  who 
completed  undergraduate  work  in  the  divisions  of  their  first  regis- 
tration continued  with  graduate  work  in  the  same  institutions.  More 
than  twice  as  large  a per  cent  of  those  in  education  did  this  as  in  any 
other  division,  but  in  all  divisions  except  engineering  the  per  cent 
that  continuedtgraduate  work  in  their  own  institutions  was  greater 
than  the  per  cent  of  the  eptire  group  that  did  so. 

The  lower  general  per  cent  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  only  48 
per  cent  of  the  engineers  continued  their  Work  upon  the  graduate 
level  in  the  same  institution.  A smaller  per  cent  of  the  engineers 
than  of  any  other  group  is  also  foynd  with!  graduate  work  in  other 
institutions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  only  11.93  per  cent  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics graduates  continued  graduate  work  in  their  own  institutions, 
17.98  per  cent  of  home-economics  graduates  have  done  graduate  work 
in  other  institutions,  a larger  proportion  than  in  any  division  except 
education,  which  had  18.24  per  cent  with  graduate  worlrin  other  insti- 
tutions. However,  a smaller  percentage  of  home-economics  graduates 
obtained  masters’  degrees  in  their  own  institution  than  was  the  case 
in  any  other  field,  even  engineering  obtaining  a larger  percentage 
of  masters,  although  only  4.8  percent  of  engineers  didgraduate  work 
as  compared  with  11.93  per  cent  of  home-economics  graduates.  It  is 
perhaps  significant  also  that  while  17.98  per  cent  of  home-economics 
. graduates  have  done  some  graduate  work  in  other  instijtitions  only 
8.17  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  home-economics  students  obtained 
masters’  degrees  as  a result  of  this  work. 

• Larger  percentages  of  agricultural  and  home  economics  graduates 
obtain  masters’  degrees  in  other  institutions  than  in  the  institutions 
in  which  they  did  their  undergraduate  work,  while  the  reverse  is 
true  for  engineering,  arts  apd  sciences,  and  education. 

It  is  interesting  to  discover  that  a larger  proportion  of  arts  and 
science  graduates  who  are’now^teaching  obtain  masters’  and  doctors’ 

' degrees  than  is  the  case  of  any  other  group.  "This  group  constitutes 
the  largest  element  of  arts  and  science  students  that  obtain  graduate 
degrees. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  only  11.25  per 
cent  of  the  students  in  agriculture,  engineering,  apd  home  economics 
who  fail  to  complete  their  undergraduate  work  in  the  division  of 
original  registration  finally  obtain  undergraduate  degrees  in  the 
same  institution.  There  is  little  significant  difference  between  these 
divisions  in  this  respect,  although  the  smallest  proportion,  of  those 
who  drop  out  of  agriculture  (8.87  per  cent^mbtain  degrees  in  other 
fields  in  their  original  institution.  However^}  larger  proportion  of 
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such  drop-outs  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  field  (10.2  per  cent) 
complete  undergraduate  work  in  other  institutions.  It  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  consideration  that,  except  in  agriculture,  a smaller  per 
cent  of  these  students  who  change  their  minds  and  their  courses  after 
matriculation  finally  obtain  undergraduate  degrees  elsewhere  than 
in  their  own  institutions. 

- In  connection  with  further  work  of  graduates  and  nongraduates 
it  is  interesting  to  find  that  14.06  per  cent  and  19.63  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, of  these  two  groups  have  had  class  extension  or  correspondence 
courses.  The  data  in  regard  to  work  of  this  kind  is  presented  by 
Table  15  for  agriculture,  engineering,  and  home  economics. 

\ 

Table  IS.— Number  of  former  students  icho  have  had  class  extension  or  corre- 
spondence courses 


Nongndutttes 


Major  division 


Agriculture 

Engineering 

liome  economics. 


..  ■ a 

Graduates 

Total 
number 
of  cases 

; Numfxsr 
who  have 
had  class 
extension 
or  corre- 
spondence 
courses 

Percent 

S 

S 

4 

6,369 

10,104 

1,668 

747 
1, 392 
257 

It  17 
13.  77 
16.  40 

17,041 

J- 

2,396 

It  06 

Number 
who  have 
had  class 
extension 
or  corre- 
spondence 
courses 


Percent 


It  is  one  of  the  contentions  of  land-grant  institutions  that  they 
provide> educational  opportunities  for  the  less  well  to  do  and  for  the 
specially  ambitious  and  energetic  of  this  class.  Information  in 
, regard  to  the-  number  and  proportion  of  the  graduates  and  ex- 
. students  who  in  college  earned  none  of  their  own  way  as  compared 
with  those  who  were  in  part  at  least  self-supporting  may  have  some 
bearing.  Tables  16,  17,  and  18  give  this  information  for  graduates 
and  nongraduates  in  each  of -five  major  divisions  and  for  arts  and 
science  matriculants  who  are  now  engaged  in  teaching.  The  original 
data  from  whijh  these  tables  were  derived  showed  percentages  of 
self-help  in  detail  but  are  not  presented  because  of  limitations  of 
space.  / # 
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Table  16. — Self-help  of  graduates 


Major  division 

« 

Total 
number 
of  cases 

No  reply  to  question 
of  self-support 

Not  self-supporting 

Self-supporting  In 
whole  or  in  port 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

8 

Agriculture 

Engineering 

Horne  economics 

Arts  and  sciences..., 

Education.  

Total 

6,  260 
10.104 
1.668 
4,811 
307 

85 

90 

52 

74 

5 

1.61 

.89 

3.12 

1.53 

1.62 

695 
2, 195 
780 
1,785 
85 

13. 19 
21.72 
46.76 
37.  11 
27.69 

4. 489 
7,819 
836 
2,952 
217 

85.2) 
77.39 
5a  12 
61.36 
70.® 

22,  ISO 

306 

1.38 

6,540 

25.01 

16, 313 

73.61 

Table  17. — Self-help  of  non  prod  wiles 


r 

Major  division 

Total 
number 
of  cases 

No  reply  to  question 
of  self-support 

Not  self-supporting 

Self-supporting  In 
whole  or  in  part 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

NuUaboa 

Per  cent 

I 

1 

1 

4 

s 

1 

7 

8 

Agriculture 

Engineering 

Horae  economics 

Arts  and  sciences 

Education 

Total 

1,960 
5,612 
755 
4,  578 
177 

76 

126 

34 

103 

8 

3.82 
2.  25 
151 
225 
1 62 

494 

1,601 

368 

1,581 

53 

25.21 

28.52 
48.74 

34.53 
29.95 

1,391 

3,885 

.353 

2,894 

110 

7a  97 
69.23 
46.75 
63.22 
65.53 

13,082 

346 

265 

4,097 

V 

31.32 

8,639 

66.03 

Table  18. — Self-help  of  arts  andJmcitn.ce  matriculants  who  are  now  engaged  in 

w rteaching 


Arts  and  science  matriculants 
now  in  teaching 

Total 
number 
of  cases 

No  reply  to  question 
of  self-support 

Not  self-supporting 

Sell-supporting  In 
whole  or  hi  part 

Numbqr 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  rent 

« 

Number 

Per  cent 

I 

1 

1 

4 

• 

• 

7 

8 

Oraduates 

Nongraduatea 

Total 

1,160 

559 

17 

1.46 

3.22 

425 

173 

3664 

30.95 

718 

38S 

61.90 

65.83 

1,719 

36 

203 

698 

3179 

1,086 

63.18 

As  was  to  be  expecte^  a smaller  percentage  of  home  economics 
students  earned  part  of  Their  way  than  was  the  case  in  any  other 
division.  The  opportunities  for  women  are  fewer  than  is  the  case 
for  men.  It  may  be  due  also  to  the  large  number  of  women  who 
register  in  arts  and  sciences  that  the  proportion  of  self-help  students 
in  arts  and  sciences  is.  next  to  home  economics  in  low  ranking  in  this 
respect.  A larger  proportion  of  agricultural  students  are  self- 
supporting  in  part  at  least  than*  any,  other  division. 
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As  between  the  two  groups,  graduates  and  nongraduates,  25.01 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  not  in  any  degree  self-supporting, 
while  81.32  per  cent  of  those  who  did  not  complete  work  in  the  divi- 
sion of  first  matriculation  did  not  contribute  anything  to  their  own 
support  while  in  college.  The  greatest, difference  between  the  per- 
centages of  graduates  and  of  nongraduates  who  were  in  no  degree 
self-supporting  is  found  in  agriculture.  Only  13.19  per  cent  of  the 
agricultural  graduates  contributed  nothing  to  their  own  support, 
while  25.21  per  cent  of  the  nongraduates  in  agriculture  contributed 
nothing. 

The  typical  fields  of  land-grant  college,  activity  are  largely  voca- 
tional in  character.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  a large 
proportion  of  students  who  matriculate  in  these  institutions  will  have 
decided  upon  their  vocation  by  the  time  they  epter.  Tables  19,  20, 
21,  and  22  present  the  results  of  inquiries  concerning  time  of  voca- 
tional decision  for  graduates  and  nongraduates  in  the  major  divi- 
sions of  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics,  arts  and  sciences, 
education,  and  for  arts  and  science  graduates  and  nongraduates  who 
are  now  engaged  in  teaching.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact'  that 
these  tables  are  not  comparable  in  all  respects  since  Tables  19  and  21 
show  total  number  that  did  not  decide  before  entrance  txTcollege 
in  the  columns  that  in  Tables  20  and  22  show  the  number  that  did  not 
decide  before  entrance  or  during  college. 
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Tab li  19. — Time  of  decision  on  vocation  for  graduates 
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Table  20. — Time  of  decision  on  vocation  for  nongmduates 


Agriculture 

Engineering 

Home  economics. 
Arts  and  sciences. 
Education 


Total 

number 

No  reply  to  time 
ol  decision 

Decided  before 
entrance  to 
college 

t 

Number  Per  cent 

- i 

'VuraberjPcr  c«nt 

i 

1 

t 4 

i • 

1.900 

10  f 9.74 

1, 4,57  74,  34 

S.IU2 

329  5. 8fi 

4,  397  78.  35 

758 

8.5  . 11.26 

500  74. 17 

4,578 

422  0.  22 

3.  073  67.  12 

177 

11  ft.  21 

151  85. 31 

13,082 

1, 038  7.  63 

0,  038  73. 87 

Decided  .during 
attendance  at 
* college 

Did  not  decide 
before  entrance 
or  during  college 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Percent 

7 

8 

1 

M 

225 
.599 
81 
• 748 

► 18 

11.48 
10  57 
10.73 
J6.34 
7.36 

• 

87 

287 

79 

336 

2 

4.44 

5. 12 
2 84 
7. 32 

1.13 

Lfiflfl 

12  74 

740 

5.68 

Table  21. — Time  of  decision. on  vocation  for  those  graduate*  who  matriculated 
in  arts  end  sciences  but  arc  now  engaged  in  teat'hing 


Arta  and  science  matriculants 
' now  In  teaching 

Total 
number 
of  cases 

m 

No  reply 

Before  entrance  to 
college 

Not  before  entrance 
to  college 

No  reply  to  time  of 
decision 

* 

- ■ - ■ 

Number 

t 

Per  cent’ 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

1 

a 

I 

4 

r j. 

• 

7 

8 

Graduates 

1,180 

6 

o,  h 

tm 

09.  92 

12 

v 1.03 

Not  before  entrance  to  college 


• 

Arts  and  science  matriculants 
now  In  teaching 

Before  Junior 
year 

Before  graduation 

Not  before 
graduation 

Total  number  not 
deciding  before 
entrance 

* 

Number 

4 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

a 

i§ 

11 

ia 

11 

t 

14 

11 

14 

A 

Graduates 

178 

18.08 

92 

- 7.93 

A 

66 

8.51 

344 

29.65 

TahuJ  22. — J’ime  of  decision  on  vocation  for  those  nongraduate*  who  matriculated 
in  arts  and  ncifinces  but  are  now  engaged  in  teaching 


Nongrediutee. 


Total 

nlimber 

No  reply  to  time 
of  decision 

Decided  before' 
entrance  to 
college 

Decided  during 
attendance  at 
'college 

of  cases 

Num- 

ber 

.fir, 

Num-  Per 
* J>er  <cent 

Num-  Per 

(We  flit 

a 

1 

4 

■ * ' 

« TN 

v 7 8 

680 

36 

4.48 

401  71.73 

' 117  30.68 

! 

] not  dedde 
uni  entrance 


RJLC 
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There  is  rather  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  percentages  in  agri- 
culture, engineering,  and  home  economics,  both  for  graduates  and 
nongraduates  that  decided  upon  their  vocations  before  entrance  to 
college.  Arts  and  sciences  show  a considerably  lower  and  education 
a considerably  higher  percentage  that  made  the  decision  before 
entrance,  than  is  the  case  in  the  other  thrfee  divisions.  Arts  and 
sciences  show  the  largest  percentage  that  had  not  chosen  vocations 
before  graduation. 

But  choice  of  a vocation  prior  to  or  during  the  college  educational 
experience  .does  not  necessarily  mean  that  after  leaving  college  the 
student  will  engage  in  the  vocation  that  was  chosen.  In  order.to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  these  choices  were  adhered  to  Tables 
23,  24,  25,  and  26  were  tton^ructed.  Tables  23  and  25  show  for 
graduates  in  each  major  division  of  matriculation  the  relationship 
of  time  of  choice  to  the  degree  to  which  this  choice  is  confirmed  by 
the  nature  of  present  employment;  Tables  24  and  26  give  similar 
information  for  nongraduates.  The  significance  of  these  tables 
and  comparisons  between  different  fields  can  not  be  determined  ac- 
curately by  inspection;  the  data  here  given  and  relationships  should 
be  developed  in  terms  of  percentages.  Owing  to  limitations  of 
space  these  figures  were  not  developed  in  the  tables.  It  was  thought 
that  the  data  would  permit  of  wider  and  more  varied  use  than  the 
percentage  tables. 


h 


Table  23. — Relation  of  college  choice  of  work  to  present  field  of  work — graduates 
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Table  24.— Relation  of  college  choice  of  work  to  present  field  of  work non. 

graduates 


Major  division 

Field  of  work  chosen  before  entering 
college 

Field  of  work  chosen  while  In  college 

Total 
number 
of  cases 

No 

reply 

Now  In 
same 
field 

Now  In 
allied 
field 

Not  In 
same  or 
allied 
field 

Total 
number 
of  cases 

1 No 
reply 

Now  In 
same 
field 

Now  In 
allied 
Geld 

| Not  In 
| same  or 
allied 
fle|4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

C 

1 

7 

8 

• 

11 

11 

Agriculture 

1,457 
4, 397 
500 
3,073 
151 

79 

122 

41 

126 

0 

676 

1,387 

174 

1.511 

68 

jslilS 

574 

1,889 

176 

1,033 

55 

225 

599 

rSl 

13 

10 

21 

5 

26 

I 

129 

350 

28 

404 

8 

36 

96 

23 

115 

1 

50 

132 

25 

203 

■5 

Engineering 

Home  economics 

Arts  end  sciences 

Education 

Total 

9,638 

374 

3,716 

1, 821 

1 

3,727 

1,666 

63 

917 

271 

415 

Table  25.  Relation  of  college  choice  of  work  to  present  field  of  work  for  those 
graduates  who  matriculated  in  arts  and  soicnoes  but  are  vow  in  teaching 


Field  of  work  chosen  before  entering  college 

Arts  and  science  matriculants  now  in  teaching 

Total 
number 
of  cases 

No  reply 

Now  In  ! Now  In 
same  j allied, 
field  j field 

Not  in 
same  or 
allied 
field 

1 

S 

t 

4 i 4 

1 

Graduates 

678  118 

97 

Arts  and  science  ma- 
triculants now  in 
teaching 

Field  of  work  chosen  before  junior  year 

Field  of  work  chosen  before  graduation 

Total 
number 
of  cases 

No 

reply 

Now  In 
same 
field 

Now  fn 
allied 
field 

Not  In 
same  or 
allied 
field 

Total 
number 
of  cases 

No 

reply 

Nowin 

same 

field 

Now  In 
allied 
field 

Not  In 
same  or 
allied 
field 

1 

7 

8 

1 

18 

11 

U 

It 

14 

11 

11 

Graduates 

178 

1, 

136 

26 

13 

92 

0 

77 

7 

8 

Table  26.— Relation  of  college  choice  of  t cork  to  present  field  of  work  for  those 
nongraduates  who  matriculated  in  arts  and  sciences  but  are  now  engaged  in 


Arts  and  eclenm 
matriculants  now 
in  teaching 

Field  of  work 

chosen  before  entering 
college 

Field  of  work  chosen  while  In  college 

Total 
number1 
of  oases 

No 

reply 

Now  In 
same 
field 

Now  in 
allied 
field 

Not  In 
same  or 
allied 
field 

Total 
numb«r 
of  cases 

No 

reply 

Now  In 
same 
field 

Nowln 

allied 

field 

Not  In 
same  or 
allied 
field 

r 

/ 

1 

S-U 

1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

— ? 

s 

• • 

M 

11 

Nongrad  oatea.. 

401 

14 

240 

65 

93 

s 

117 

8 

87 

14 

11 
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Tables  27  to  34  analyze  further  occupational  data  containejTTn 
the  reports  of  alumni  and  ex-students.  These  tables  shdrfid  be 
studied  in  relation  to  preceding  tables  that  concern  occupational 
choice  and  present  occupations. 


Table  27. — Present  occupations  of  those  registered  in  agriculture 


Group 

Total 

num- 

ber 

cases 

Present  field  of  occupation— 

No  reply 

Agriculture 

Home 

economics 

Engineering 

Forestry 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1 

Num- 
ber \ 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

i 

s 

I 

4 

5 

1 

7 

8 

• 

It 

ii 

It 

Graduates 

Nongraduates 

Total — 

5.  269 
i.ww 

39 
36 : 

0.74 

1.83 

3.246 

723 

61.60 

36.88 

99 
» 1 

1.87 

1.73 

153 

130 

2.88 

663 

103 

39 

1.95 

.1.98 

7,229 

75 

1.03 

3,969 

M.  90 

133  j 1.83 

282 

8.90 

142 

1.96 

1 

Group 

Present  field  of  occupation — 

Veterinary 

medicine 

Education 

Commerce 
and  business 

Professional 

work 

Nonnrofes- 
sionaJ  work 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

: 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Num- 

ber 

Per  ‘ 
cent 

1 

is 

14 

11 

U 

17 

18 

It 

M 

n 

n 

Graduates 

Nongraduates 

Total 

38 

17 

0.53 

.86 

456 

124 

8.65 
6 32 

803 

679y 

15.34 
29.  M 

196 

181 

a 7i 
668 

147 

147 

278 

7.80 

45 

.62 

580 

8.02 

1,382 

IB.  11 

327 

4.53 

294 

4.08 

4 

Table  28. — Major  fields  of  engineering  of  those  who  are  at  present  in  engineering 

work 


Group 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
cases 

Field 

not 

indi- 

cated 

Civil 

Elec- 

trical 

Me- 

chan- 

ical 

Chem- 

ical 

4 

1 In- 
dus- 
ttlai 
and 
com- 
mer- 
cial 

Min- 

ing 

Ar- 

cbi- 

tec- 

turml 

„ 

Aero- 

naut- 

ical 

Tex- 

tile 

Agri- 

cul- 

tural 

All 

other  . 
engi- 
neer- 
ing 

1 

9 

1 

4 

I 

• 

7 

8 ■ 

• 

it 

11  ' 

M 

11 

14 

Graduates 

7,220 

161 

21U 

2163 

1,532 

423 

117 

298 

96 

29 

8 

34 

308 

Ex-students 

1,966 

09 

697 

429 

401 

77 

38 

104 

60 

12 

3 

8 

73 

Total 

9, 186 

230 

2808 

2592 

1,933 

500 

165 

897 

156 

41 

6 

27 

841 

29.— Occupational  field  of  matriculant*  who  specialized  in  major  branches  of  engineering 
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Table  30. — Present  occupation  of  those  registered  in  home  economics 
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Table  34. — Occupation*  of  those  with  graduate  work  and  those  with  graduate 

degrees 


Education 


Group 


Total 

nujn- 

berof 


Junior  or 
senior  high 

"•  H.  ““  . 



tary  In- 

Schoo)  dt^  All 

other 


All 

and  othw 


Admlnls- 
Col.  lnltlon 
Nor-  l*JJ®  r- Bu- 

vw-  S£.  v'™0] 


Gradual r uork 

So  graduate  work: 

Education .. 354 

Arts  and  sciences 1, 129 

One  year  or  less: 

Education 81 

Arts  and  sciences 209 

One  year  to  2 years: 

Education 8 

Arts  and  sciences 50 

Two  years  to  3 years: 

Education 0 

Arts  and  sciences 10 

More  than  3 years: 

Education 3 

Arts  and  scleocas 4 


Dtguet  • 

No  degree: 

Education 425 

Arts  and  sciences 1, 268 

Master's  degree: 

Education 57 

Arts  and  sciences 382 

Ph.  r>.: 

Education 2 

Arts  and  sciences 09 


13  600 

0 20 
1 100 


6 5 12 

17#  42  74 

3 2V 
29  17  27 


0 » 0 

1 t 


1 113  0 8 S 18 

13  778  10  101  S7  04 


0 12 
1 100 


0 1 

1 #7 


8 0 2 3 0 

104  19  22  13  18 


H1490'— 30-vol  1 26 


\ 
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Tables  35  to  38  indicate  whether  the  graduates  and  former 
students  in  agriculture,  engineering,  ^home  economics,  and  arts  and 
sciences  are  owners  of  business  and  the  amounts  of  capital  that 
those  who  are  have  invested.  Tables  39  to  42  show  how  the  capital 
invested  was  obtained. 

Table  35. — Ownership  of  business  and  amount  of  capital  invested  by  former 
students  who  ‘matriculated  in  ayrieulture 


num-  No  no 
berol  reply  eapi 
cases  tal 


®r’  Not 


Amount  of  capital 


tal  3Wner  than  to 
given  $2,600*4,99 


Farming: 

Graduates 837  30  11  1*7  88  120  137 

Nongraduatee.  _ 498  26  7 00  CO  79  09 


Agricultural  busi- 
ness: 

Graduates 691  49 

Nongraduates..  128  \ 7 

All  other  occupa-  / 

tions:  i 

Graduates LWt  375 


363  41  34  40 

64  12  6 9 


*20,000 

to 

*49,999 

*50,000 

to 

*99,999 

$100,000 

or 

more 

her 

with 

capi- 

ta) 

19 

11 

ii 

11 

125 

44 

20 

700 

77 

30 

11 

405 

29 

8 

6 

188 

7 

• w 

* 5 

64 

71 

21 

28 

519 

45 

20 

25 

387 

354 

131 

96 

2,263 

Graduates 17984  375  16  1,074  127  84  95 

Nongraduates..  1,201  225  18  571  109  72.j  60 

Total 5,340  721  57  2,299  447  395  i 410 


1 Excluding  agricultural  teaching. 

Table  36. — Ownership  of  business  and  amount  of  oapital  invested  by  former  j 
students  who  matriculated  in  engineering 


ERIC 


num-  No  no 


!r*  Not 


Amount  of  capital 


wpl*  miner 

tal  lnH0ffaer  than  to 


Civil  engineering:  1 

Graduates 2.111  190  11  1,624  112  62  48 

•Nongrad  uatea..  097  105  4 466  30  26  24 

Electrical  engineer- 
ing: 

Graduates 2,163  172  12  1,475  307  60  42 

Nongraduatee..  429  45  1 266  69  16  20 

Mechanical  engi- 
neering: 

Graduates 1,632  107  16  1,058  113  47  67 

Nongraduates..  401  36  8 234  40  21  10 


Nongraduates..  401 
Chemical  engineer- 
lag: 

Graduates 423 

Nongraduatee..  77 

lfi.l t 


328  20 


Seining  engineer- 


ing: 

Graduates w.  «o  • w u u •_» 

Nongraduatee..  104  11  15  61  6 6 2 

Total a.  8*230  729  73  6,644  708  252  228 


293  28 


60  42 

16  20 


21  10 


8 12 
1 1 


*20,000 

*50,000 

*100,000 

to 

to 

or 

*49,999 

*99,999 

more 

10 

11 

ii 

r 

49 

27 

29 

10 

9 

4 

27 

16 

14 

7 

3 

6 

38 

23 

83 

12 

9 

7 

8 

2 

4 

8 

0 

1 

11 

5 

10 

0 

- 0 

6 

177 

92 

112 

- 

132 
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Table  37 .—Ownership  of  business  and  amount  of  capital  invested  by  former 
students  toko  matriculated  in  borne  economics 


Total 

No 

reply 

Own- 

er, 

Not 

an 

owner 

Amount  of  capital 

Total 

Present  occupation 

num- 
ber of 
eases 

no 

capi- 

tal 

given 

Less 

than 

$2,500 

$2,500 

to 

$4,000 

$5,000 

to 

$0,000 

| $10,000 
to 

$10,000 

$20,000 

to 

$49,900 

$50,000 

to 

*9,999  > 

number 

with 

capital 

1 

* 

t 

4 

1 

1 

7 

8 

t 

f 

M 

11 

11 

Home  economics 
business: 

Graduates 

Ml 

34 

1 

05 

6 

3 

1 

1 

o 

o 

Nongraduates 

27 

6 

1 

17 

2 

1 

0 

o 

o 

o 

ft 

All  other  occupations:  i 
Graduates 

300 

70 

1 

116 

- 6 

3 

6 

1 

3 

2 

20 

Nongraduates 

236 

80 

1 

133 

6 

2 

3 

8 

3 

0 

16 

Total 

610 

. ie« 

4 

360 

10 

0 

■0 

6 

6 

2 

90 

1 Excluding  homemakers  and  home  economics  teachers. 
• None  reported  $100,000  or  more. 


Table  38.— Ownership  of  business  and  amount  of  capital  invested  by  former 
students  who  matriculated  in  arts  and  sciences 


Group 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
cases 

No 

reply 

Own- 

er, 

no 

capi- 

tal 

given 

Not 

an 

owner 

f 

Amounl 

i ‘ 

I of  capital  Invested 

Total 

number 

with 

capital 

Less 

than 

$2,500 

$2,500 

to 

$4,000 

$5,000 

to 

$9,999 

$10,000 

to 

$10,999 

$20,000 

to 

$49,099 

$60,000 

to 

too  QOO 

$100,000 

or 

more 

1 

s 

t 

4 

$ 

1 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

u 

IS 

Graduates 

4,811 

1,525 

85 

2,24ft 

254 

170 

181 

135 

106 

60 

56 

Nongraduates. 

4,578 

1, 104 

68 

1,964 

442 

255 

210 

.178 

136 

60 

72 

1,352 

Total... 

9,380 

2,719 

163 

4,213 

606 

425 

391 

313 

242 

100 

128 

2,304 

Methods  bit  which  owners  of  businesses  secured  capital— agriculture 


Table  42. — Methods  by  which  owners  of  businesses  secured  capital — arts  and  sciences 
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As  was  to  be  expected  the  greater  number  with  capital  invested 
who  matriculated  in  agriculture  have  investments  in  farming  1 105 
out  of  a total  of  2,263  who  are  in  business  for  themselves,  at  liast 
to  the  extent  capital  investments.  Slightly  more  than  900  have 
capital  invested  in  business  other  than  farming  or  related  agricul- 
tural enterprises.  Slightly  more  of  the'entire  group,  graduates  and 
nongraduates,  are  not  owners  than  are  owners.  But  of  the  graduates 
1,614  are  not  owners  as  compared  with  1,407  Who  are,  while  C85 
nongraduates  are  not  owners  as  compared  with  856  who  are.  These 
facts  do  riftt,  of  course,  indicate  conclusively  that  the  nongraduates 
are  in  larger  proportions  more  prosperous  than  graduates;  more 

general  ownership  of  business  d*»es  not  necessarily  indicate  larger 
income.  „ / ‘ b 

In  view  of  recent  doubt  that  has  been  raised  concerning  the  finan- 
cial advantages  of  college  education,  it  is  interesting  to  attempt  t(\ 
discover  whether  agricultural  nongraduates  who  have  capital 
mvTsted  have  earned  it  more  generally  than  is  the  case  of  graduates. 

I able  39  shows  that  of  the  total  number  of  agricultural  graduates 
that  have  capital  invested  in  amounts  of  less  than  $10,000  34  9 per 
cent  earned  the  money  and  that  of  the  total  number  of  nongraduates 
with  similar  amounts  invested,  35.7  earned  their  capital.  Similar 
■ comparisons  for  those  who  have  more  than  $10,000  invested  show 
that  19.1  per  cent  of  the  graduates  and  18.9  per  cent  of  the  nongrad- 
uates earned  their  capital.  The  differences  are  so  slight  as  to  have 
no  significance. 

The  tables  show  that  engineering  matriculants  less  usually  have 
capital  investments  in  the  business  than  is  the  case  of  agriculture 
2L7  per  cent  as  compared  with  42.4  per  cent.  The  percentages  of 
the  different  typfes  of  engineering  specializations  that  have  capital  in- 
vited vary  only  slightly;  14.9  per  cent  of  the  chemical,  18.3  per  cent 
of  the  civil,  21.5  per  cent  of  the  mining,  22.9  per  cenf  of  the  mechani- 
cal, and  23.3  per  cent  of  the  electrical  engineers  have  capital  invested. 

However,  the  engineers  who  have  earned  capital  invested  in 
amounts  of  less  than  $10,000  constitute  57.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  with  investments,  while  those  with  earned  capital  in  excess 
of  $10,000  constitute  25  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  agriculture  matriculants  are  35.2  per  cent  and  19  1 per 

Very  few  home  economics  matriculants,  even  after  homemakers  and 
teachers  are  excluded,  have  capital  invested.  Only  8.2  per  cent  have  ■ 
such  investments.  However,  those  who  have  less  than  $10,000  earned 
capital  invested  constitute  44  per  cent  of  the  total  with  capital,  and 
those  with  more  than  $10,000  earned  capital  constitute  10  per  cent 
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of  the  total.  The  onjy  cither  method  of  securing  capital  in  excess 
of  $10,000  that  occurs!  more  frequently  than  earning  is  inheritance; 
14  per  cent  of  the  total  number  with  investments  secured  the  capital 
bv  inheritance. 

• • 

Of  the  arts  and  science  matriculants  24.5  per  cent  have  capital 
invested  in  business  but  a much  smaller  proportion  of  the  graduates 
than  nongraduates  have  such  investments,  19.8  per  cent  as  compared 
with  29.5  p«lr  cent.  Graduates  with  earned  capital  of  less  than  $10,000 
^ invested  constitute  43.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number-  of  graduates 
' with  investments  and  those  with  more  than  $10,000,  21.5  per  cent 
Similar  percentages  for  nongraduates  are  42.7  per  cent  and  17.7  per 
cent.  It  seems  that  only  a slightly  larger  proportion  of  graduates 
than  nongraduates  in  arts  and  sciences  earn  the  capital  that  they  * 
invest  in  business. 

The  reports  from  alumni  and  ex-students  furnished  material  for  a 
variety  of  salary  studies.  This  report  treats  only  one  aspect  of  the 
many  that  presented  themselves,  the  present  salaries 1 of  graduates 
of  the  land-grant  institutions.  The  number  of  cases  available  was 
23,284,  a somewhat  larger  number  than  has  been  considered  in  pre- 
ceding portions  of  this  report.  Graduates  in  all  major  divisions 
are  here  considered  rather  than  those  of  agriculture,  engineering,- 
home  economics,  arts  and  sciences,  and  education  alone.2 

Table  43  presents  the  present  average  annual  salaries  of  this  entire 
group  by  years  since  graduation  and  by  number  of  cases. 


T able,  43. — Prcsm t average  annual  salaries  of  graduates,  grouped  according  to 
number  of  gears  since  graduation 


Approximate  Dumber  of  yean  since  graduation 

m 

Number  at 
graduates 

Average  , 
annual 
salary  ' 

687 

6,683 

6,905 

3,307 

2,883 

1,638 

1,006 

1,005 

Sl.B02.il 
2,088.64 
2,910.28 
4.630.36 
5,  Olt  78 
7,234.02 
7,811.83 
8,876,07 

10 - 

Total 

23,284 

1 The  Institute  of  Women's  Professional  Relations,  national  headquarters  at  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women.  Greensboro.  N.  C..  Is  using  (June,  1030)  these  reports  to 
make  extended  studies  of  occupational  choices,  self-help,  and  salaries. 

* Dr.  George  W.  Hervey  and  his  staff  from  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Efficiency  made 
the  statistical  computations  and  prepared  the  substance  of  the  comment  for  this  salary 
study. 
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Table  44  shows  the  number  of  graduates  in  each  of  24  occupational 
groupings  with  average  annual  salary  for  each  occupation. 

Table  44.  Present  average  annual  salaries  of  graduates,  by  occupational  groups 


Oroup 


Number  of 
graduates 


Hlgh-school  teachers  (men). 

College  Instructors  (men) '3 

Superintendents  of  schools  (meD) I L 272 

Elementary  teachers  (women) ^ * 285 

Hlgh-school  teachers  (women) "™ * 

College  instnictors  (women)  21038 

Superintendents  of  schools  (women)  25° 

Mechanical  engineers * . 80 

Electrical  engineers * * LOIS 

Civil  engineers Ill””” - L72B 

Technical  engineers * L®43 

Physicians  and  surgeons * * * - L433 

Lawyers * 413 

Dentists ’I * 

Clergymen - 1® 

Veterinarians " ; — ---  114 

Dietitians  (women). . * * 320 

Foresters ””111™”"””” 177 

Home  demonstration  agents  (women)  " * — * l®8 

Agriculturists... U# 

Other  professional  workers LJ43 

Employees  in  banking  and  finance L 946 

Insurance  employees * 228 

Employees  In  oommerce  and  business 380 


Average 

annual 


*2  458.40 

3.704.81 

3.699.08 

1.725.82 
1, 722. 89 
2,287.00 
2 213. 7J 
4.285.80 
3,818.92 
4,  llftrlO 
4.618  11 
7. 791. » 
4,754.48 
4, 148  81 

2.785.09 
4,351.72 

2079.10 
2 975.30 
2081.90 
3,139.55 

8522. 11 
4,703.54 
4,778  32 
4,300.10 


The  tables  that  follow  give  distribution  of  cases  according  to 
present  annual  salaries  and  the  number  of  years  since  graduation 
for  each  of  the  occupations  and  in  the  order  listed  by  Table  44  The 
average  annual  salary  for  each  of  the  year  intervals  has  been  figured 
for  each  table.  Use  of  the  average  salary  tends  to  raise  the  salary 
level  somewhat  above  the  median.  However,  the  medians  may  be 
computed  from  the  data  given  and  presumable  relationships  between 
medians  would  differ  little  from  those  between  averages. 

The  tables  show  existing  levels  of  salaries  at  intervals  following 
graduation  but  they  may  not  be  used  to  determine  salaries  exactly 
for  years  within  these  intervals.  The  time  available  for  this  study 
was  not  sufficient  to  permit  of  the  extended  mathematical  treatment 
of  all  the  data  that  would  have  been  necessary  to  prepare  tables  for 
this  purpose.  Further,  the  importance  of  such  analysis  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  report  would  not  have  justified  the  labor  that  would 
have  been  required.  However,  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  data 
has  been  made  for  (1)  engineers,  (2)  men  college  instructors,  and 
(3)  for  employees  in  commerce  and  business,  not  including  graduates 
in  banking  and  finance  or  insurance.  * 

The  figures  on  the  salaries  of  men  graduates  who  are  college  in- 
structors show  very  low  scales.  Table  47  summarizes  data  for  1,272 
such  teachers  of  all  academic  ranks. 


ERIC 


High-school  teachers  (men) — distributed  according  to  their  present  annual  salarie^t^td  the  number  of  pears  since  graduation 


*1,928.57  $2,044.00  *2,885.63  *3,810.74  *4,688.75  *5,327.34  *5,504.01 
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Tablb  47 .-College  instructors  (men)  distributed  according  to  their  present 
average  annuel  salaries,  and  the  number  of  gears  since  graduation,  with 
normal  salary  values  calculated  from  the  data  A 


7.. 

8.. 

9.. 

10.. 

11.. 

12.. 

13.. 

14.. 
14.. 


18. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 
26.. 


26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
80. 


Year*  graduated 


0 

1 

2 

3  

4  

5  


Number  of 
instructor* 


Average 

salary 

observed 


21 

245 


273 


221 


200 


139 


$1,928.57 

2,044.00 


2,885.53 


3,816.74 


4,588.75 


5,327.34 


89 


84 


5,664.61 


5.961.31 


Normal 
salary 
calculated  ■ 


nae  of  ft  f?™ula  developed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Hervey. 
(8,341.63)  (0.97145)  yean  graduated- (1.99527)  (1.21619)  years  graduated.  3 


$1,691.16 
1,920.00 
2, 150.80 
2,383.88 
2.601.48 
2,812.  78 

3,017.64 

3.216.37 
3,409.  11 
3. 595. 91 
3, 776. 90 

3,952.03 

4,121.86 

4.285.31 

4.443. 31 

4. 595. 37 

4.741.47 
4,881.42 
5,014.96 
5,  142.  57 
5,261.26 

5,373.11 
6.476.45 
6, 570.  43 
5,663.82 
6,725.39 

5783.33 

5,825.56 

6,849.34 

5851.73 

5828.73 


Normal 
gain  cal- 
culated 


$237.84 

230.80 
224.08 

217.60 
211.28 

204.88 

198.73 

192.74 

186.80 
180.99 

175. 13 
169.63 
163.65 
168.00 
162.06 

146. 10 
139.95 
133.54 

127.61 
118.69 

111.85 

103.34 

93.98 

83.39 

71.67 

67.94 

42.23 

23.78 

2.39 

-23.00 


Average  wage«$io, 034.91- 


When  the  average  salaries  are  plotted  and  a smooth  curve  drawn 
to  represent  the  normal  calculated  salaries  it  is  a curve  of  diminish- 
ing increments.  The  magnitudes  of  the  annual  pains  change  at  all 
points  and  there  is  a pronounced  tapering  off  beyond  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  which  actually  becomes  a descent  after  the  twenty-ninth 
year. 

Table  48  shows  the  normal  salary  calculated  for  college  instructors, 
the  average  deviation  from  normal  salary,  average  range,  and  the 
index  of  variation. 
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Table  48. — VarlalHlitv  of  the  salaries  of  college  instructors  (men)  about  the 

normal  salary  trend 


Yean  graduated 


Normal 

salary 

calculated 

Average 
deviation 
from  nor- 
mal salary 

Average  range 

Index  of 
variation 

t 

t 

4 

I 

*1,029.00 

*032.71 

*1. 290.  20-12,  601. 71 

32.80 

2,  ISO.  80 

007.34 

1,552.40-  2,707. 14 

28.12 

2,812.70 

*,770.00 

845.97 

1,905.79-  3,060.73 

30.11 

1. 134.  22 

2,642.  68-  4.911. 12 

30.03 

4, 505. 37 

1,317.39 

3,277.98-  5,912.76 

28.67 

6,201.26 

2,171.07 

3,090. 19-  7, 432. 33 

41.27 

6,725.39 

1,803.79 

3,801.00-  7,589. 18 

32.65 

5.^73 

2, 104. 17 

3,724.50-  7,932.90 

36. 10 

This  table  should  be  compared  with  Table  58  which  gives  similar 
data  for  engineers.  Deviations  from  normal  salary  for  college  in- 
structors who  have  been  graduates  for  10  years  or  more  are  smaller 
both  absolutely  and  relatively  than  for  engineers.  At  15  years  after 
graduation  the  normal  salary  for  college  instructors  is  $4,595.47  as 
compared  with  $5,733.43  for  engineers,  and  the  average  range  for  the 
former  is  $3,277.98  to  $5,912.76,  while  for  the  latter  it  is  $3,451.12 
to  $8,015.74.  Comparisons  for  ..other  intervals  show  similar  disad- 
vantageous salary  compensatjoh  for  the  college  instructor.  No  accu- 
rate method  is  available  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  college 
instructors  considered  in  these  calculations  are  on  the  9 months’  and 
what  on  the  12  months’  basis  of  employment.  If  all  were  on  the 
9 months’  basis,  it- would  hate  to  be  admitted  that  these  comparisons 
with  engineering  salaries  are  not  entirely  justified.  But  reference 
to  Table  1 in  Part  VII  of  the  Land-Grant  College  Survey  will  show 
that  37  . peft  cent  of  the  instructors  in  land-grant  institutions  are  on 
the  12  months’  basis.  Since  a considerable  proportion  of  land-grant 
college  graduates,  who  become  college  instructors  do  so  in  land-grant 
institutions,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  objection  to  comparison 
with  the  engineers  should  not  be  accepted  as  having  the  full  weight 
•that  it  at  first  appears  to  have. 
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Superintendents  of  schools  (men) — distributed  according  to  their  present  annual  salaries  and  the  number  of  years  since  graduation 


Table  51.  Hxgh-school  teacher  a (women) — distributed  according  to  their  present  annual  salaries  and  the  number  of  years  since  graduation 


*1.  641.  67  I *1, 733.  6S  *3,  007.  56  I *2,  580.  88  | *3,000.62  I *3,  250.  00  I *4, 090.  91  I *3,000.00  | *2,  287.  00 
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*1,971.21  *2,  360.  02  *3, 174.41  H 15a  97  *5,638.42  *8,230.35  *8,7*7.37  *7,028.06  *4,118.10 


Table  57. — Technical  engineers — distributed  according  to  their  present  annual  salaries  and  the  number  of  years  since  graduation 
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1 

When  engineers  of  alL  types  are  combined  into  one  group,  5,821 
cases  become  available  for  study.  Dr.  George  *W.  Hervey  evolved 
from  detailed  treatment  and  test  of  these  data  the  following  formula 
of  wage  increase  which  is  easily  applied  and  mathematically  valid : 
Average  wage  = $1,633.50  + 285.67  (years  graduates)  —.2982  (years 
graduates)  3.2250.  Table  58  gives  the  actual  averages  observed  and 
the  magnitudes  yielded  by  application  of  this  formula. 


Tablm  58. — Engineers  distributed  according  to  their  present  average  annual 
salaries  and  the  number  of  gears  since  graduation,  icith  normal  salary  values 
calculated  from  the  data 


Years  graduated 

Number  of 
engineers^ 

Average 
salary  ob- 
served 

Normal 
salary  cal- 
culated 

Normal 
gala  cal- 
culated 

1 

m i 

1 

1 

♦ 

4 

1 

o 

tl,  833.  SO 
1, 910. 14 

2.204.86 
2,489.48 
2,773.57 

3.066.40 

3, 337. 88 
3,617.34 
3, 894.  48 
4, 168.  89 

4.440.12 

4.707.70 

4.971.40 
6, 23a  62 
6,484.69 

6.733.13 

8,976.36 

6.212.71 
6,442.28 
6.664.47 
6,878.78 

7,084.64 
7,281.66 
7, 469. 16 
7,646.76 
7,813. 81 

7.969.87 
8,114.33 
8,246.61 
8,366.27 
8,473.39 

i 

02 

1,716 

*1. 896. 74- 
2.204.63 

1286.64 

286.42 

284.92 
284.09 

282.93 

281.38 
279.48 
277. 14 
274.41 
271.33 

267 .A 

263. 01 
259.  12 
264.  17 
248.74 

242.  83 

230.45 
229.67 
222. 19 
214.29 

206.88 

197. 01 
187.  81 
177.60 

167.00 

166.00 

144.46 
132.28 
119.66 
107. 13 
-■» 

2 

4 

5 

4 1.618 

3,092.68 

fl. 

7..  

8 - 

9 .' .-. 

10 

690 

4,436.06 

11 — 

12 

13.  

14 

IS t - . 

724 

6,837.78 

1« 

17 

18.  

19....  

20 , 

403 

6,963.34 

21  

22 

23 

24  _ 

25 

348 

7.883. 61 

2(1 

27 

28 

29 

30 

343 

8,846.01 

However,  normal  salary  is  not  the  exact  salary  for  .very  many  of 
the  engineers  studied.  Variability  of  salary  above  andibelow  the 
normal  trend  is  the  rule.  Table  59  shows  the  calculated  normal 
salary,  average  deviation  from  normal,  average  range,  and  the  index 
of  variation. 
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Table  59. — Variability  of  the  salaries  of  engineers  about  the  normal  salary  trend 


• 

Years  graduated 

Normal 
salary  cal- 
culated 

Average 
deviation 
from  nor- 
mal salary 

Average  rang* 

Index  of 
variation 

1 

> 

1 

4 

1 

1 

*1.919.  M 

2.204.60 

3. 050.60 
4.440.  13 
6,733.43 
6, 878.  7(1 
7,813.81 
8,473.39 

*620.96 
000.05 
800.  25 
1 408  77 

H — 

*1,392  19-$2, 446. 09 

27.46 

2 

5 

10 

16 . 

20 

3,  035!  81 

4,  443.  80 

A ri'Ai  iu 

25 

30 

>BO.  0/ 

« 

ux.  Od 

The  engineer  who  has  been  graduated  only  a year  earns  on  the 
average  an  amount  that  falls  within  approximately  $527  of  normal 
salary  or  within  a range  of  $1,054.  The  salaries  of  engineers  having 
longer  service  show  wider  deviations  which  are  covered  by  corre- 
spondingly larger  spreads.  What  the  increase  in  variability  of  sal- 
ary according  to  years  of  experience  means  on  a relative  basis  is 
demonstrated  by  the  set  of  index  values  contained  in  the  last'  col- 
tfnn  * of  Table  59.  The  indices  are  fairly  constant  for  graduates  of 
five  years  or  less,  then  they  rise  with  continuously  greater  velocity, 
attaining  their  high  point  in  the  case  of  graduates  of  30  years’ 
standing. 

The  salaries  of  the  different  types  of  engineers  vary  among  them- ' 
selves.  The  technical  engineers,  that  is  mining,  chemical,  architect 
tural,  hydraulic,  aeronautical,  research,  and  sanitary  engineers,  have 
distinctly  higher  salaries  than  the  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical 
groups  and  they  also  increase  at  more  rapid  rates.  Mechanical  en- 
gineers who  have  been  graduated  10  years  earn  more  than  the  civil 
and  electrical  groups  at  the  same  period,  but  electrical  engineers  lead 
for  both  the  20  and  30  year  graduates.  Civil  engineers  are  the  poor- 
est paid  at  eacfi  of  the  10-year  divisions. 

; I 

•The  magnitude*  in  this  column  were  computed.  in%ach  instance  by  multiplying  the 
average  deviation  by  100  and  dividing  by  normal  salary. 
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Tabu;  62. — Dentists — distributed  according  to  their  -present  annual  salaries  and  the  number  of  years  since  graduation 


Table  64.  V etennarians  distributed  according  to  their  present  annual  salaries  and  the  number  of  years  since  graduation 


$1,830.20  $1,025.00  $2,27173  $1350.00  $1331  33  $3,250.00  $1,50100  $1070.10 


Table  68.— Foresters— distributed  according  to  their  present  annual  salaries  and  the  number  of  years  since  graduation 


04  - 67B 282 218  W'lM 50  60  1,950  100.00 

$1.80163  $2,149.10  $2,893.00  $1718.97  $6,469.88  $0. 497.  l&4U.$f%  109. 64  $0,107.14  $3,522.11  17717777777! 


*1,  800.  00  I $2,386.28  $3.  22a  43  $4,680.77  $7,231.34  $7,773-81  $7.  000.  00  j $lft  632.  01  $4,776.32 
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Table  73  shows  the  distribution  of  graduates  now  employed  j& 
commerce  and  business,  exclusive  of  those  in  banking,  finance,  and 
insurance,  according  to  average  annual  salaries,  years  since  gradua- 
tion, and  with  normal  salaries  calculated  from  the  data.4 

* 

Table  73. — Employee s in  commerce  and  business,  not  including  those  in  either 
banking  and  finance  or  insurance,  distributed  according  to  their  present 
average  annual  salaries  and  the  number  of  years  since  graduation,  with 
normal  salary  values  calculated  from  the  data 


K 


I 

. f 


Years  graduated 


1 


Number  of 
employees 


X 


94 

1,274 


1,253 


Average 

salary 

observed 


1 


*1,'763.  30 
2,  212.  21 


3,38a  75 


Normal 

salary 

calculated 


4 


SI,  753.  05 
2,211.90 
2,496.88 
2, 897.  92 
3, 390.  62 


Normal 

gain 

calculated 


I 


*448. 81 
284.98 
401. M 
492.00 


908 


6,678.26 


876 


7, 614.  73 


3,908.03 

4,410.00 

4,884.60 

5.331.44 
6,762.42 

6, 149.  72 
6,525.29 
6, 881.  22 
7, 218.  36 

7.538.45 


517.51 

601.97 
474.50 

446. 84 

420.98 

397.30 
375.  57 
355.96 
337. 14 
32a  09 


451 


9, 154.  77 


7, 842. 75 
8, 132.  41 
8.408.46 
& 671. 84 
& 923. 39 


304.30 

289.56 
276.05 
263.38 

261.56 


9,862.34 


0, 163. 90 
9,394.08 
9,614.58 
9,826.00 
10,028.88 


24a  61 
230.18 
220.50 
211.42 
202.88 


26 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


266 


10,884.91 


10.223.74 
10.411.04 
10,591.62 
10, 765.  06 
10,932.  16 


194.85 

187.30 

180.38 

173.44 

167.09 


l 

When  the  curve  of  calculated  pormal  salaries  is  drawn  for  com- 
merce and  business  employees  it  becomes  apparent  that  graduates 
with  two  year?  of  experience  earn  nearly  $450  more  than  those  who 
have  been  out  of  college  only  one  year.  The  difference  between  the 
second  and  third  year  decreases  to  $285,  Thereafter  the  annual 
differences  increase  until  the  maximum  $518  occurs  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years.  Annual  increments  diminish  from  that  point 
onward. 


Employees  in  the  commercial  world  who  have  been  out  of  college 
only  one  year  earn  more  than  $100  less  per  annum  than  engineers  with 


‘ Tha  formula  for  tbli  group  developed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Hervey  was : Average  salary 
eqoala  100,000  (number  of  yeura  graduated)  $133.0498  plus  $6.03033  (years  graduated) 
tttons  (86.144)  (0.8489)  (years  graduattd). 

* 
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corresponding  experience,  but  the  data  indicate  that  beginning  with 
the  5-year  group  the  superiority  lies  on  the  side  of  the  commercial 
employees.  The  differences  in  favor  of  the  latter  group  increase  from 
nearly  $400  at  5 years  to  more  than  $2,000  in  the  case  of  graduates 
of  20  years  or  more. 

With  such  high  salary  scales  in  the  commerce  and  business  group, 
wide  variability  above  and  below  normal  salaries  is  to  be  expected, 
especially  for  the  older  graduates.  This  variability  is  shown  in 
Table  74. 


Table  74. — Variability  of  salaries  ef  employees  in  commerce  and  business  about 

the  normal  salary  trend 


Years  graduated 

Normal 

salary 

calculated 

Average 

deviation 

from 

normal 

salary 

Average  range 

1 

1 

> 

4 

11, 703. 05 
2,211.90 
3,390.52 
5, 752.  42 
7,538.  45 
8,923.39 
10,028  88 
10,932. 15 

$600.30 
780.05 
1,310.04 
2,857.53 
4,222. 16 
5, 152.02 
6, 671. 40 
6,620.01 

$1, 182. 76-$2, 363. 35 
1,431.86-  2,991.95 

2.080.48-  4,700.66 
2,894.89-  8,609.95 
3,316.29-11,760.61 
3,771. 37-14,075.41 

4.357. 48- 15,700.28 
4,312. 11-17,552. 10 

25 

30 

Index  of 
variation 


f 


34.  OS 
35.27 
38.04 
40.08 
66.01 
67.74 
66.55 
00.56 


Comparison  of  this  table  with  similar  tables  for  college  instructors 
(Table  48)  and  engineers  (Table  59)  will  reveal  interesting  and 
significant  relations  that  can  not  be  discussed  in  the  space  allotted 
to  this  study. 


PART  VI— STUDENT  RELATIONS  AND  WELFARE 


Chapter  I. — Introduction 


The  college  or  university  community  is  » peculiar  and  interesting 
social  unit.  This  is  largely  true  because  it  is  a transitional  period 
of  community  living.  A large  proportion  of  the  ihembers  of  the 
college  and  university  community  come  to  it  with  experience  only 
of  community  living  under  conditions  of  considerable  control  of  their 
activities  and  interests.  Parents,  school,  and  the  home  community 
have  in  large  part  guided  and  limited  their  lives;  even  under  modern 
conditions  of  youthful  freedom  the  degree  of  responsibility  placed 
upon  the  student  prior  to  his  entrance  to  college  is  relatively  slight.' 
During  the  period  of  college  and  university  life  he  must  develop 
attitudes,  interests,  and  abilities,  which  will  enable  him  to  reenter  the 
community  from  which  he  came  in  very  different  capacities  from 
those  he  occupied  when  he  first  went  to  college. 

It  is  a function  of  the  university  or  college  to  assist  the  student  in 
making  these  changes  of  attitudes,  interests,  and  abilities.  This  is 
done  in  part  only  bj  the  academic  and  curricular  activities  provided 
by  the  institution.  Of  equal  or  even  greater  importance  in  the  proc- 
ess are  the  material  conditions  of  living,  the  social  atmosphere,  and 
the  opportunities  for  self-expression  provided  by  the  institution  dur- 
ing the  period  of  college  life.  The  transformation  from  living 
under^control  to  living  independently  can  not  be  accomplished  ef- 
fectively when  “ institutionalism  ” prescribes  rigidly  and  imposes 
by  authority  conditions  comparable  to  those  of  the  nursery  or  the 
penitentiary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  institution  that  assumes  no 
responsibility  whatsoever  outside  the  academic  program  but  throws 
the  immature  young  man  or  woman  entirely  upon  his  or  her  own 
resources,  is  failing  to  function  in  the  fullest  sense  as  an  educational 
agency. E 

One  purpose  of  the  college  experience  is  to  prepare  for  participa- 
tion in  the  life  of  a community,  whether  community  is  interpreted 
in  strictly  local  or  in  national  terms.  The  creation  and  utilization 
of  self-directed  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student  must  operate  in  an 
atmosphere  of  institutional  interest  in  these  matters.  Data  provided 
for  the  survey  of  student  relations  and  welfare  in  the  land-grant 
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institutions  may  be  regirded,  therefore,  some\hat  artificially,  from 
the  standpoints  first,  of  those  activities  and  sfcvices  that  are  fur. 
mshed  by  the  institution  and^that  are  controlled'administratively  by 
the  institution  in  the  interest  of  the  student’s  college  life,  and  sec- 
ondly, those  activities  that  controlled  and  operated  by  the  stu- 
dents independently  or  in  conjunction  with  institutional  authority. 

In  many  instances  the  primary  interest  of  the  institution  in  the 
individual  student’s  human  welfare  is  dictated  by  considerations  of 
contribution  to  the  academic  and  curricular  welfare  of  the  student. 
In  other  cases  institutional  interest  is  merely  an  expression  of  com- 
mon social  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  or  is 
directed  to  make  definite  provision  to  encourage  individual  initiative 
in  relationships  other  than  those  of  class  work.  The  first  section  of 
tins  report  will  deal  with  the  institutional  welfare  and  advisory 
staff  designed  to  accomplish  these  ends.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
housing  and  feeding  of  students;  with  personnel  systems;  with  the 
health  service;  with  the  means  used  to  introduce  and  orient  new 
students  into  the  college  community;  with  provisions  for  physical 
education  and  athletic  activities;  with  religious  interests  and  institu- 
tmnal  convocations;  with  the  aids  provided  to  enable  students  to 
meet  their  academic  and  financial  responsibility ; and  with  the  assist- 
ance given  when  the  student  leaves  the  institution  to  take  up  his 
work  in  the  outside  community.  The  second  portion  of  the  report 
will  deal  with  th#  student  organizations  intended  for  the  personal 
benefit  of  their  members,  for  the  benefit  of  the  college  community, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  larger  phases  of  community  life. 


* 


Chapter  II.  Welfare  and  Advisory  Staff 


The  student  personnel  work  in  all  the  land-grant  institutions 
centers  in  two  offices,  those  of  the  dean  of  men  and  of  the  dean  of 
: women.  Even  though  many  of  the  activities  that  concern  student 

welfare  are  directed  by  other  persons  and  though  several  institutions 
have  a separate  department  of  personnel  under  a director  who  is 
supposed  to  centralize  all  of  the  personnel  work  of  the  institution, 
the  dean  of  men  and  the  dean  of  women  maintain  the  closest  direct 
contact  with  the  entire  student  body.  It  is  through  their  offices  that 
the  work  of  the  student  organizations  is  conducted.  The  measure 
of  the  success  of  these  two  administrators  in  any  institution  may 
I well  be  judged  by  the  amount  of  voluntary  cooperation  requested 
from  them  by  the  various  organizations  of  the  campus.  A study  of 
the  organization  of  the  offices  of  the  dean  of  men  and  the  dean  of 
women  is  essential. 


Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women 


Since  the  office  of  the  dean  of  men  is  a more  recent  organization 
thnn  that  of  the  dean  of  women,  it  may  be  well  to  take  up  the  latter 
first.  Reports  concerning  student  relations. were  received  from  44 
institutions.  Of  these^two  have  no  women  registered  and  three  haye 
so  few  as  to  be  negligible.  Thirty-nine  of  the  land-grant  institutions 
maintain  the  office  of  the  dean  of  women  and  give  this  title  to  the 
woman  who  has  general  supervision  of  women  students.  The  earliest 
date  of  establishment  of  this  office  in  the  land-grant  institutions  was 
1897.  Two  institutions  report  the  establishment  of  the  office  in  that 
year.  It  was  established  before  1913  in  half  of  the  institutions 
reporting. 


thTn  rvnge  from  *2’000  to  WOOO,  with  the 

5 niu?  iWiXTv  i d!,!  bi!b  thre?  of  the  land-grant  Institutions  this  Balary 
Is  paid  entirely  from  State  funds;  In  three,  it  is  paid  partly  fron  student  fees. 

The  qualifications  for  this  office  are  stated  in  general  terms  and 
with  little  definiteness.  A more  significant  picture  is  obtained  by 
studying  the  actual  preparation  of  women  who  held  the  office  in 
1927.  The  data  furnished  by  the  land-grand  college  survey  has 
been  supplemented  by  valuably  material  gathered  by  Miss  Madge*' 
McGlade,  of  Iowa  State  College,  who  made  a study  of  the  office  of 
dean  of  womei^  in  the  land-grant  institutions  in  1927.  The  age 
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range  of  cleans  of  women  is  stated  as  from  “under  30”  to  “45  or 
above,”  with  the  median  at  45.  Only  4 deans  of  the  39  reporting 
were  under  35  years  of  age,  and  only  15  of  the  entire  number  were 
under  45  years  of  age.  This  would  indicate  that  those  who  Select 
the  person  to  fill  the  office  of  dean  of  women  in  the  land-grant  insti- 
tions  are  not  inclined  to  select  her  from  among  the  lower  age  levels, 
perhaps  because  they  feel  that  actual  experience  in  living  is  nec- 
essary to  give  sound  judgment  in  dealing  with  the  problems  thut 
come  to  this  office  f o^solution.  On  the  other  hand,  too  old  a woman 
may  not  be  sympathetic  with  the  problems  of  present-day  youth. 
After  all,  however,  the  matter  of  age  is  relative,  not  chronological, 
and  does  not  depend  upon  actual  years. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  earlier  policy  of 
administrations  in  filling  this  position  that  a real  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  point  of  view  regarding  the  training  that  is  necessary. 
Only  five  of  the  institutions  failed  to  report  some,  degree  for  the 
dean  of  women.  One  had  the  training  of  a graduate  nurse,  8 held 
only  the  bachelor’s  degree,  22  held  the  master’s  degree,  and  6 held 
the  Ph.  D.  A numbenof  those  holding  master’s  degrees  had  done 
one  or  more  years  of  Graduate  work  beyond  this  degree,  ^though 
not  'Sufficient  to  complete  work  for  the  Ph.  D.  Twelve  h®  taken 
some  one  of  the  special  courses  offered  in  various  colleges  on  the 
work  of  the  dean  of  womc  n.  Of  these  the  greater  number  had  taken 
their  work  at  Columbia  tlniversity  in  the  highly  theoretical  course 
offered  there. 

In  faculty  rahk,  the  recognition  was  generous.  Of  the  39  who 
reported,  38^rfiKmembers  of  the  general  faculty,  though  7 were 
^iven  no  actual  profes^a!  rating.  Ten  held  full  professorships, 
6 associate  professorship^,  5 assistant  professorships,  and  only  1 
was  ranked  as  an  instructor.  In  addition  to  this  fist,  2 were  rated 
as  deans  of  divisions,  1 as  dean  of  the  college,  2 as  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  1 as  chairman  of  the  faculty  in  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent. Twenty-nine  reported  that  they  held  equal  rank  ^ith  the  deans 
of  the  colleges  in  their  institutions  and  were  members  oi^  the  board  of 
deans.  It  is  clear  that  the  dean  of  women  in  the  greater  number  of 
the  land-grant  institutions  is  in  the  uppeif  ranks  of  the  faculty  and 
has  both  academic  and  administrative  recognition. 

The  duties  of  the  office  are /not  yet  any  more  standardized  than  are 
the  qualifications  of  appointees.  Certain  functions,  however, *«tand 
out  clearly.  Practically  all/of  the  deans  of  women  give  full  time  to 
.the  work  of  their  offices/  -/Work  with  student  organizations,  direc- 
tion of  the  social  activdids  of  women  students,  individual  student 
advising  and  disciplinQ^are  the  duties  most  frequently  listed  by  the 
reports  j supervision  of,  bousing,  feeding,  and  scholarship,  orjenta- 
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tion  of  freshmen,  student  employment,  issuing  of  excuses,  adminis- 
tration of  loan  funds,  and  placement  work,  follow  in  the  order  named. 
Two  deans  mentioned  that  they  supervised  the  physical  education 
for  women  students,  although  in  only  one  institution  was  the  dean 
of  women  head  of  the  physical  education  department.  Two  men- 
tioned that  they  had  certain  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the  religious 
education  of  wom^n  students.  The  reports  on  the  actual  distribution 
of  time  show  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  deans  of  women  spend 
50  per  cent  or  more  of  their  official  day  in  individual  conferences  and  — 
advising  with  women  students. 

The  order  of  the  following  list  indicates  the  relative  importance 
of  the  different  functions  as  reported  by  the  deans  of  women  in  the 
Survey  of  Land-Grant  Colleges.  (1)  Supervision  of  social  activi- 
ties and  discipline;  (2)  work  with  the  student  organizations;  (S) 
individual  student  guidance;  (4)  supervision  of  housing  and  feed- 
ing; (5)  supervision  of  scholarship;  (6)  handling  of  excuses  for 
absence  and  handling  of  employment  of  women  students;  (7)  super- 
vision of  individual  student  health  and  administration  of  loan  funds 
for  women  students ; and  (8)  placement  work,  supervision  of  physical 
education,  and  supervision  of  religious  education  of  the  women  stu- 
dents. According  to  Miss  McGljide’s  report  supervision  of  social 
activities  consists  to  & very  great  extent  in  granting  college  permits, 
in  keeping  records  of  social  affairs  where  both  men  and  women  are 
guests,  and  (^planning  with  the  students  certain  parts  of  the  major 
social  program  for  women  on  the  campuses. 

While  the  dean  of  women  in  the  land-grant  institutions  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  discipline  of  women  students,  28  of  the 
institutions  replying  to  Miss  McGlade’s  questionnaire  handle  this 
through  a discipline  committee  of  which  the  dean  of  women  is  a 
member.  In  11  of  the  institutions  discipline  is  solely  in  the  hands 
of  the  dean  of  women.  Three  of  the  institutions  did  not  reply 
on  this  point. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  the  committee  method  of  handling  ' 
student  discipline.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  is  that  no  individual 
has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  rendering  unwelcome  decisions  upon  indi- 
vidual cases.  There  is  a real  advantage  also  in  the  fact  that  more 
than  one  person  brings  experience  and  jqdgmenb  to  bear  upon 
disciplinary  problems.  Whether  a committee  is  more  likely  to 
render  justice  than  an  individual  depends  entirely  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  committee  and  the  disposition.  t>f  the  individual.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  benefit  to  be  gained 
by  the  offender  through  discipline  is  more  apt  to  ensue  if  the  case 
is  handled  by  a singled  person  to  whom  the  student  can  talk  in 
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confidence.  This  is  particularly  true  of  women  students.  Many 
times  appearance  before  a committee  of  strangers  is  in  itself  a 
punishment  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  offense.  The  committee 
may  overemphasize  the  student’s  misdemeanor  and  find  itself  unable 
to  take  into  consideration  motives  and  circumstances  which  a 
student  can  hardly  explain  to  such  a group.  Each  offense  is  an 
individual  case  and  the  wisest  treatment  is  to  recognize  its  individu- 
ality and,  in  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances,  to  mete  out  the 
discipline  needed  as  a curative  measure.  The  tendency  is  to  have 
no  set  of  penalties  that  must  be  attached  to  a corresponding  set 
of  offenses.  While,  therefore,  it  is  probably  the  wisest  procedure 
to  have  a discipline  committee  to  which  cases  may  be  appealed  if 
the  student  so  wishes,  probably  the  first  handling  Should  be  done, 
in  the  case  of  women  students,  by  the  dean  of  women  herself,  and 
the  discipline  committee  should  be  used  as  a court  of  last  appeal. 
At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  ndd^that  the  presence  of  the  dean 
of  women  on  the  discipline  committee  that  deals  with  all  cases  in 
the  institution,  those  involving  men  students  only,  as  well  as  those 
involving  women  students,  is  very  desirable.  It  gives  her  wider 
kntftfledge  of  the  situations  on  her  campus.  ^Jt  is  also  a real  gain 
for  the  committee  to  have  a woman’s  point  of  view  on  the  problems 
of  men  students.  ' 

There  are  few  student  offenses  which  involve  one  sex  exclusively, 
and  in  coeducational  institutions  it  sometimes  seems  that  all  the 
sins  are  like  those  of  Kipling’s  Tomlinson,  “ The  sins  that  ye 
do  by  two  and  two.”  Tables  1 and  2 indicate  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  offenses  for  which  discipline  is  applied  and  the 
frequence  of  their  occurrence. 


Table  I.7—  Discipline  of  women  students  1 — Number  of  women  on  probation,  suspended,  or  expelled  for  specific  offenses,  1988 


> 2,914  students,  or  7 per  cent,  wore  disciplined. 


Table  2. — Discipline  of  men  students  1 — Number  of  men  on  probation,  suspended,  or  expelled  for  specific  offenses,  1928 
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Next  to  the  amount  of  time  that  the  dean  of  women  gives  to  indi- 
vidual conferences  and  to  social  and  disciplinary  matters  comes 
the  amount  of  time  that  she  gives  to  work  with  organizations  on  the 
campus.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  student-governing 
organization  known  on  almost  all  campuses  as  the  Women’s  Self- 
Government  Association.  In  34  of  the  land-grant  institutions  re- 
porting on  Miss  McGlade’s  questionnaire,  there  was  such  ah  organi- 
zation, and  in  28  it  worked  in  very  close  -cooperation  with  the  office 
of  the  dean  of  women.  Unfortunately  no  question  was  asked  as  to 
the  dean’s  actual  membership  on  these  34  student-government  boards. 
A study  made  by  Miss  Thyrsa  Amos,  dean  of  women  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  in  1925,  and  presented  to  the  National  Association 
of  Deans  of  Women  at  the  meeting  of  that  year,  shows  that  the 
constitutions  of  the  great  majority  of  the  colleges  where  a women’s 
student-government  association  existed  at  that  time  provided  for  the 
presence  of  the  dean  of  women  ex  officio  as  an  advisory  member  of 
the  governing  board. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  dean  of  women’s  relation  to  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  sororities.  Thirty-four  of  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions have  sororities  on  their  campuses,  while  eight  have  none. 
In  34  there  is  a Pan-Hellenic  organization  which  arbitrates  matters 
between  the  sororities.  The  dean  of  women  in  many  of  these  coun- 
cils sits  with  the  students  in  an  advisory  though  not  a voting  capacity. 
In  26  of  .the  land-grant  institutions  the  dean  of  women  approves  the 
residence  of  the  students  in  sorority  houses,  approves  sorority  chap- 
erons before  their  appointment,  and  in  general  supervises  the  living 
conditions  in  the  sorority  houses  just  as  she  does  in  other  approved 
resid«%pes  for  women. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  old  idea  of  the  dean  of  women  as 
a sort  of  glorified,  housemother,  busying  herself  almost  exclusively 
with  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  women  students  live, 
is  gradually  disappearing.  In  only  17  of  the  land-grant  institutions 
does  the  dean  of  women  still  reside  in  the  dormitory.  In  the  rest 
her  living  conditions  are  what  she  herself  may  “choose  to  make  them. 
In  20  of  the  land-grant  institutions  the  dean  of  women,  or  some  one 
in  her  office,  assigned  the  residents  to  their  dormitory  rooms,  while 
in  10  she  did  not  concern  herself  with  this  particular  function. 

In  nine  It  was  a duty  very  definitely  assigned  to  other  officers  of  the  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  director  of  dormitories,  the  head  resident  In  each  dormitory, 
and  In  one  Institution,  the  registrar.  Three  of  the  land-grant  institutions  have 
no  dormitories  and  two  made  no  report  on  thlB  matter.  In  only  nine  cases  did 
the  dean  of  women  purchase  the  supplies  and  furnishings  of  the  dormitories, 
although  In  seven  additional  one*  she  advised  with  some  other  Institutional 
officer  whose  duty  It  was  to  make  the  selection.  In  22  she  did  not  concern  her- 
self with  this  matter;  In  3 there  were  no  dormitories  and  1 did  not  reply.  In 
only  6 of  the  land-grant  Institutions  did  she  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
collection  of  dormitory  rents,  while  in  27  this  was  entirely  the  work  of  other 
officers. 
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The  former  preoccupation  of  the  dean  of  women  with  the  institu- 
tional dormitories  tends  to  be  something  of  the  past.  In  several  of 
the  institutions  where  the  dean  of  women  apparently  had  final  de- 
cision concerning  the  assignment  of  dormitory  rofflnTahd  the  pur- 
chasing of  furnishings,  the  replies  indicated  that  some  assistant  in 
her  office  did  the  actual  work,  and  that  the  dean  stepped  in  only  when 
difficulties  arose  in  special  cases.  Much  more  of  the  time  of  the  {lean 
of  «omen  is  given  to  matters  which  have  a direct  bearing  on  the 
academic  life  of  the  institution. 

In  29  of  the  land-grant  institutions  replying  to  Miss  McGlade’e 
questionnaire  the  dean  of  women  approved  the  outside  residences  in 
which  the  women  students  were  housed,  while  in  4 she  did  not.  In 
three  additional  institutions  it  was  the  work  of  some  one  in  her  office. 
In  26  of  the  institutions  the  placing  of  women  who  had  to  earn  their 
way  by  working  for  room  and  board  was  in  the  office  of  the  dean  of 

women,  although  in  only  a few  cases  was  it  the  work  of  the  dean  her- 
self. 

The  dean  of  women  sits  on  a great  many  committees  in  the  institu- 
tions. She  was  a member  of  the  scholarship  committee  in  IT  of  the 
land-grant  institutions  by  virtue  of  her  office;  in  11  she  was  not  a 
member  of  the  scholarship  committee;  aife  in  14  her  membership 
was  not  ex  officio  but  an  individual  faculty  appointment. 

Tn  13  of  the  Institutions  all  of  the  prudes  of  women  students  were  kenr  in 

were  km  tlfere  - hM  lh7  V“  4 the  Rrades  of  the  >*>or  students  only 

e kept  there , In  1 the  women  student  averages  were  In  her  offlw  in  i uio» 

Sifl,SL  ihe,K;in  * while  not  kepM^nhe'r  were”  readMy 

iS^hi^n0' “ y 7 *rude8  0f  tbe  fre8hmen  “nd  sophomores 
question  8tudent8  lu  ,he  uPPer  classes;  In  3 there  was  no  .reply  to  this 

In  13  of  the  institutions  there  was  a social  committee  variously 
named,  such  as  “ the  committee  on  student  life,”  “ the  faculty  com- 
mittee on  social  affairs,”  and  “the  joint  student  and  faculty  com- 
mittee on  social  affairs.”  The  dean  of  women  was  a member  of  the 
committee  under  whatever  name  it  functioned  in  the  institutions, 
bhe  was  frequently  chairman  of  it,  apparently  dividing  this  re- 

Bponsibihty  aboqt  equally  with  the  dean  of  men  in  the  institutions 
which  have  such  an  office. 

chairman  of  the  social  affairs  committee.  The  two  Institutions 

“ • „u. 

The  deans  of  *omen  were  asked  to  indicate  how  close  their  co- 
operation was  with  the  scholarship  committee,  with  the  medical  de- 
partment, with  the  physical  education  department,  and  with  the 
psychology  department,  Thu  closest  cooperation  was  indicated 
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with  the  physical  education  department,  37  replying  that  they 
worked  very  intimately  with  the  directors  of  physical  education  for 
women.  Cooperation  with  the  medical  department  and  the  schol- 
arship committee  was  about  the  same  in  all  the  institutions,  33  indi- 
cating that  it  was  very  close.  The  psychology  department  seemed 
to  be  used  less  frequently  by  the  office  of  the  dean  of  women,  as 
only  25  answered  that  they  had  close  cooperation  here  and  2 
- answered  that  they  had  no  cooperation ; 15  did  not  reply. 

Through  knowledge  of  the  living  conditions  of  the  individual 
student,  her  social  affiliations,  her  general  health,  and  her  vocational 
interests,  the  dean  of  women  can  aid  the  student  on  the. scholastic 
side  perhaps  more  effectively  than  anyone  else  in  the  institution. 
For  this  reason  it  is  encouraging  that  she  is  a member  of  the  schol- 
arship committee  in  31  institutions.  If  she  is  the  right  person  for 
the  position,  she  should  be  a member  of  the  scholarship  committee 
on  every  campus;  if  si#  is  not  adapted  to  work  with  the  scholarship 
committee,  she  probably  is  not  the  right  person  for  the  position. 

It  is  a little  surprising  to  find  that  the  deans’of  women  report  less 
complete  cooperation  with  the  psychology  department  than  with  the 
other  departments  of  the  institutions,  since  the  psychological  tests 
which  are  given  each  student  on  entrance  to  the  institutions  are,  for 
the  most  part,  recorded  in  the  department  of  psychology  and  arc 
available  through  that  department.  It  would  seem  that  the  coopera- 
tion betVeen  these  two  departments  should  be  strengthened. 

The  teaching  done  by  the  deans  of  women  in  the  land-grant  col- 
leges is  not  heavy.  Only  6 reported  that  they  taught  more  than  six 
hours  per  week,  while  14  reported  that  they  taught  less  than  six 
hours  per  week;  22  did  not  reply.  The  fields  of  teaching  were  va- 
ried. Nine  deans  taught  in  the  English  department,  1 in  Latin, 

4 in  the  social  sciences,  5 in  home  economics,  1 in  education, 

2 in  hygiene,  and  1 in  vocations.-  At  the  time  in  American  col- 
leges when  the  adviser  to  women  students  was  known  by  the  title  of 
dean,  the  advocates  of  her  academic  influence  were  clamorous  in  in-  j 
si  sting  that  she  should  teach  and  that  she  should  teach  in  fields  where 
her  work  would  be  on  an  equality  with  that  of  men  professors.  This 
insistence  aimed  to  magnify  her  academic  importance  and  to  mini- 
mize her  function  of  “ counter  of  the-  bed  sheets.”  The  women  who 
have  occupied  the  position  of  dean  of  women  in  the  land-grant  insti- . 
tutions,  however,  have  proved  their  value  administratively  to  the 
point  where  it  is  now  no  longer  necessary  for  them  to  assert  their 
academic  dignity  by  maintaining  a teaching  program.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  deans  of  women  in  recent  years  seems  to 
be  that  while  there  is  no  objection  to  her  teaching,  if  she  finds  that 
her  other  duties  permit  her  proper  time  for  preparation  and  for 
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meeting  her  classes,  her  more  important  functions  are  outside -the 
classroom  and  may,  if  fully  met,  preclude  the  possibility  of  her  keep- 
ing regular  class  hours. 

The  growth  of  the  work  in  the  office  of  the  dean  of  women  has 
demonstrated  that  no  one  person  can  handle  it  unaided.  Conse- 
quently in  the  land-grant  institutions  the  dean  is  given  assistants. 

Eight  Institutions  give  the  dean  of  women  an  assistant  dean  and  a secretary; 
five,  an  assistant  dean,  a stenographer,  a secretary,  nnd  student  help;  five,  a 
secretary  only;  four,  a stenographer  only;  two,  an  assistant  dean  and  secretary 
combined >©ne,  an  assistant  dean  and. student  help;  one,  an  assistant  dean; 
and  one,  a social  director  who  acts  as  assistant  dean;  one,  the  part  time  of 
three  stenographers;  one,  two  assistant  deans  and  a half-time  stenographer; 
one,  a secretary  and  student  help:  while  one  dean  reports  a full-time  social 
director,  a full-time  director  of  housing,  a full-time  secretary,  a part-time  voca- 
tional adviser,  and  student  help.  Ten  of  the  land-grant  Institutions  gave  no 
answer  on  this  question  of  office  force. 

In  40  *of  the  land-grant  institutions  the  dean  of  women  had  a 
private  office  and  in  33  this  private  office  was  equipped  with  a waiting 
room.  *The  physical  setup  of  the  office  has  a very  direct  bearing  on 
the  efficiency  of  work  with  students.  It  would  seem  to  go  without 
saying  that  the  office  should  be  private,  so  that  interviews  may  be 
held  in  confidence.  This  can  never  be  accomplished  where  other 
students  are  in  the  same  room  waiting  their  turn  for  conference. 
Of  course  this  statement  is  just  as  true  of  student  interviews  with 
the  dean  of  men,  the  health  officer,  the  psychiatrist,  and  in  many 
cases  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled,  as 
it  is  of  interviews  with  the  dean  -of  women.  A waiting  room  is 
a necessity  for  another  reason  also.  The  assistant  to  the  dean, 
whether  she  be  an  assistant  dean,  a stenographer,  a secretary,  or 
only  a student  helper,  can  dispose  of  the  many  random  inquiries 
that  come  to  the  office,  sa  that  the  time  of  the  dean  herself  may  be 
available  for  students  who  need  her  advice  and  judgment.  More- 
over, it  is  an  excellent  thing  if  the  dean’s  private  office  can  be 
equipped  with  two  exits,  the  one  leading  through  the  waiting  room, 
and  another  which  may  enable  a student  who  has  had  a disturbing 
interview  to  leave  without  running  the  gauntlet  of  other  waiting 
candidates.  If  it  is  a possible  thing,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
office  should  also  be* equipped  with  private  toilet  facilities  so  that  a 
student  may  repair  any  signs  of  her  stormy  emotions  before  she 
has'to  face  the  oliter  world. 

i In  passing,  one  might  add  that  the  dean  of  women  will  get  far 
better  results  with  her  students  (and  one  suspects  that  this  will  hold 
true  to  the  dean  of  men  also)  if  her  office  is  furnished  in  a way  that 
makes  it  not  too  obstrusively  businesslike,  and  if  the  chairs  where  the 
students  are  to  be  seated  are  disarming  in  their  comfort  and  invita- 
tion to  relaxation.  Since  the  dean  of  women’s  approach  to  student 
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problems  is  necessarily  highly  personal,  her  office  and  its  settings 
may  be  the  most  effective  means  of  drawing  out  a student’s  con- 
fidence and  winning  her  friendship. 

Since  the  success  of  the  dean  of  women  depends  about  as  much 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  faculty  in  her  judgment  as  it  does  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  student  body  in  general,  she  must  maintain 
close  relations  with  the  other  academic  officers  and  with  the  faculty. 
The  list  of  academic  officers  with  whom  she  shares  some  of  the 
student  advisory  work  is  legion.  They  range  through  the  whole 
faculty — professors,  associate  professors,  assistant  professors,  and 
instructors,  down  through  a long  list  of  nonfaculty  personnel. 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  Men 

Although  the  practice  of  assigning  to  a single  collie  official  the 
duties  of  a dean  of  men  is  not  nearly  so  general  in  the  land-grant 
institutions  as  is  the  practice  of  assigning  to  a dean  of  women  the 
corresponding  duties  for  women  students,  many  of  the  statements 
concerning  the  office  of  the  dean  of  women  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  office  of  the  dean  of  men.  The  idea  that  the  personal  relation- 
ship between  faculty  and  men  students  needs  embodiment  in  a single 
officer  is  of  very  late  origin,  and  by  no  mt^ns  so  widely  accepted  as  is 
the  recognition  of  the  need  for  a dean  of  women.  Consequently,  in 
many  of  the  land-grant  institutions  the  deans  of  the  colleges  and 
the  deans  of  divisions  are  still  carrying  on  this  work  fairly  effec- 
tively, especially  nvhere  the  student  body  is  small.  A tone  of  almost 
belligerent  denial  of  the  necessity  for  centralization  could  be  de- 
tected in  some  of  the  statements  furnished  for  survey  purposes. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  clear-cut  enumeration  of  the  duties 
of  the  dean  of  women  and  definition  of  her  functions,  the  deans 
of  men  are  apparently  groping  to  discover  just  what  their  justifica- 
tion for  existence  may  be.  The  most  illuminating  material  is  found 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Deans  of  Men.  Here  is  evident  a very  masculine  sentimen- 
talizing of-tlie  work  and  of  the  relations  with  students,  which  van- 
ished from  the  discussions  held  by  deans  of  women  a score  of  years 
ago.  Two  extracts  from  papers  presented  by  the  leading  deans  of 
men,  no  longer  than  two  years  ago,  set  the  key  fbr  practically  all 
the  discussions.  Stanley  Coulter,  dean  emeritus  at  Purdue,  at  the/ 
1928  meeting  epitomizes  the  duties  thus : 

It  Is  utterly  Impossible  to  tell  what  the  function  of  the  dean  of  men  may 
be.  He  1b  a personality,  not  an  officer.  If  he  Is  not  that  he  will  be  utterly 
unsuccessful  In  his  work  as  a dean.  He  Is  the  human  element  In  the  univer- 
sity mechanism. 


The  dean  ot  men  should  not  hedge  his  office  work  with  whole  tiers  of  filing 
cabinets  and  card  indexes  until  the  machine  hides  the  purpose.  There  are 
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some  deans  who  pot  everything  down  on  the  records.  I am  sorry  for  thejju— * 
and  sorry  for  the  students  under  them.  I have  no  time  to  make  records  and 
I do  not  want  records. 

The  following  year,  1929,  Dean  Culver,  of  Stanford  University!  ' 
introduced  his  paper  as  follows: 

Speaking  very  frankly  I do  not  see  how  any  one  can  define  or  set  forth  such 
dalles.  It  is  as  impossible  as  defining  the  legal  and  social  and  parental  duties 
of  a father,  or  the  duties  of  an  older  brother  or  friend.  Where  fathers  have 
sometimes  failed  we  must  try  to  succeed:  where  older  brothers  have  been 
neglectful,  or  thoughtless  or  selfish  we  must  be  generous,  alert,  and  thoughtful ; 
where  friends  have  lasted  only  while  the  sun  shines,  we  must  last  throughout 
the  years. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  statements  are  idealizations  which  are 
expressive  of  the  actual  accomplishments  of  the  men  who  made  the"* 
statements.  However,  no  person  can  really  permeate  a college 
atmosphere — his  only  mBthod  of  reaching  students  is  through  estab- 
lishing contacts  whereby  individuals  come  to  him,  and  to  do  that 
he  must  havfe  definite  functions  and  duties,  through  which  he  can  • 
make  his  influence  felt.  The  dedh  of  a college  of  engineering 
in  a land-grant  institution  reported  that  he  personally  supervises 
the  programs  of  all  his  students,  that  he  manages  a loan  fund,  that 
he  interviews  all  students  whose  work  falls  below  standard,  that 
he  establishes  contacts  with  the  business  world  for  placement  of 
his  graduates — and  so  on  indefinitely — and  that  he  performs  all 
the  duties  of  a “dean  of  men”  in  his  college,  and  sees  no  room 
for  such  an  official  in  addition. 

When  the  actual  status  of  the  office  of  dean  of  men  on  the 
campuses  of  the  land-grant  institutions  is  considered  it  is  found  that 
two  were  established  in  the  years  1901  and  1902,  respectively.  Only 
•9  deans  of  men  were  appointed  in  the  years  from  1901  to  1919,  while 
20  have  been  appointed  since  the  latter  date.  Eighteen  institutions 
have  no  dean  of  men,  but  the  duties  are  distributed  among  various 
other  officials  ranging  from  the  dearts  of  major  divisions  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries.  One  institution  reported  that  the  latter 
performed  many  of  the  duties  of  the  dean  of  men  very  satisfactorily. 

The  deans  of  men  were  asked  to  report  on  the  qualifications 
for  the  holder  of  the  office.  Replies  were  either  so  noncommittal  . 
as  to  give  no  picture  or  so  vague  as  to  indicate  that  they  were 
largely  idealizations.  However,  seven  institutions  reported  that  the 
dean  of  men  must  be  a member  of  the  faculty  holding  fulY profes- 
sorial rank.  The  qualities  that  he  should  possess  were  variously 
listed,  the  most  frequent  being  sympathy  and  ability  to  counsel  with 
young  men.  The  vague  term  “ personality  ” was  given  as  a char- 
acterization repeatedly.  The  high  light  in  this  section  of  the 
report  came  from  the  institution  which  stated  that  the  dean  of  men 
must  be  “ supreme  in  the  academic  world,  with  all  the  usual  quali- 
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fications  of  the  best  professionally,  a combination  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  the  Angel  of  Mercy.”  Fairness,  a sense  of  justice, 
ability  to  work  with  the  faculty  as  well  as  with  students,  “ a proper 
moral  attitude,”  courage,  initiative,  and  a sense  of  humor,  were  other 
qualifications  that  were  mentioned  many  times. 

The  duties  of  the  office  vary  greatly  in  the  institutions,  but  as  was 
found  with  the  deans  of  women,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the 
dean  of  men  is  given  to  personal  conferences  with  individual  students 
on  scholastic,  financial,  physical,  and  emotional  problems. 

In  checking  the  major  duties  of  the  office,  work  with  student  organizations 
was  mentioned  by  29  deans  of  men;  guidance  of  students  and  discipline  by 
28;  social  activities  by  27 ; handling  of  excuses  for  absence  from  class  by  23; 
work  in  connection  with  the  orientation  of  freshmen  by  22;  work  with  scholar- 
ship committees  by  22;  the  handling  of  student  loans  by  18;  some  supervision 
of  housing  and  feeding  by  15;  concern  with  student  health  by  13;  placement 
work  by  11;  employment  work  by  10;  religious  education  of  students  by  5; 
and  cooperation  with  the  physical  education  department  by  2.  Though  this 
follows  roughly  the  order  of  frequency  Ip  this  same  group  of  duties  of  the 
dean  of  women,  it  varies  from  It  markedly  lu  some  respects. 

The  deans  of  men  reported  the  percentages  of  members  of  the  four 
college  classes  that  tj^ey  interviewed. 

In  10  Institutions  they  Interviewed  between  75  and  100  per  cent  of  the  fresh- 
men, while  In  8 they  Interviewed  between  20  and  50  i>er  cent.  In  only  3 In- 
stitutions was  the  percentage  between  75  and  90  in  the  sophomore  class,  while 
in  14  Institutions  It  was  between  10  and  50  per  cent  of  tills  class.  The  inter- 
views with  the  junior  class  were  not  so  frequent  in  nny  of  the  reports.  Ap- 
parently the  need  of  this  group  of  students  for  persona!  contact  Is  not  felt  to 
be  so  urgent.  The  number  interviewed  rose  again  in  the  senior  group,  rang- 
ing between  5 and  50  per  cent  in  13  of  the  Institutions  ami  up  to  75  per  cent  In 
8 of  the  institutions.  One  deaji  reported  that  ‘while  it  was  Impossible  to  state 
what  proportion  of  the  students  in  various  classes  were  Interviewed,  he  felt 
that  he  came  in  contact  with  every  man  student  at  some  time  lu  that  student’s 
college  course.  The  list  of  officers  with  whom  the  dean  of  men  cooperated  was 
the  same  as  that  for  the  dean  of  women. 

The  salary  of  the  dean  of  men  ranges  from  $1,200  to  $8,000  with  the  median  • 
at  $4,500.  The  salary  In  all  but  four  of  the  land-grant  institutions  is  paid 
from  State  funds.  In  two  of  the  lund-grant  Institutions  a small  portion  of 
It  Is  paid  from  student  fees,  and  In  2 others  It  is  paid  wholly  from  miscel- 
laneous receipts  rather  than  from  Stute  funds. 

Most  of  the  29  deans  of  men  had  fair  equipment  in  the  way  of 
clerical  and  stenographic  help,  83  clerks  and  stenographers  being  dis- 
tributed among  them.  Twenty-five  had  assistants  who  were  above 
the  rank  of  clerk.  All  of  the  deans  of  men  in  the  institutions  report- 
ing had  private  offices,  but  a private  waiting  room  was  provided 
for  only  24  of  the  29.  The  recommendation  can  not  be  made  too 
strongly  that  the  office  of  every  dean  of  men  be  entirely  private,  and 
that  there  be  q^vaiting  room  provided  where  his  stenographic  and 
clerical  assistants  may  have  their  desks,  so  that  the  dean  himself  may 
hold  uninterrupted  and  confidential  conferences  with  the  students 
who  need  to  consult  him. 

Typical  statements  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  dean  of  men  indi- 
cates a tendency  to  make  of  the  office  a sort  of  collegiate  catch-all, 
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where  the  issuing  of  automobile  permits  and  the  collection  of  student 
debts  may  crowd  out  the  real  functions  such  as  cooperating  with  * 
student  self-government  and  counseling  with  student  organizations. 
Many  of  the  tasks  assigned  would  seem  to  aid  in  only  the  slightest 
degree  in  making  the  dean  of  men  “ the  human  element  in  the  uni- 
\eisity  mechanism.  ’ It  would  seem  that  deans  of  men  in  the  land- 
grant  institutions  have  not  yet  analyzed  their  jobs  and  defined  their 
duties  as  clearly  as  have  the  deans  of  women.  In  the  institutions 
where  the  deans  of  men  have  had  a clear  conception  of  their  offices 
have  refused  to  be  loaded  with  irrelevant  duties  and  have  defined 
their  functions  and  devoted  their  ehergies  to  the  very  necessary  and 
legitimate  tasks  of  this  important  office,  the  deans  are  really  liaison 
officers  for  the  whole  institution.  They  do  “succeed  where  fathers 
have  sometimes  failed  their  lasting  friendships  with  alumni  who 
were  their  students  are  the  best  justification  their  office  could  ask. 
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Chapter  III. — Personnel  Service 
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The  term  “ personnel  service  ” has  beei  carried  over  into  the 
colleges  from  industry,  where  it  came  into  prominence  just  after  the 
World  War.  Its  emphasis  in  industry,  however,  is  quite  different 
from  that  in  the  college  and  university.  Industry’s  first  interest 
•in  personnel  is  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  worker  in 
order  that  the  organization  may  benefit.  For  this  reason  industry 
uses  personnel  work  in  selecting,  teaching,  lessening  turnover, 
conserving  health,  and  providing  recreation  for  its  workers.  The 
benefit  to  the  individual  worker  is  incidental;  the  benefit  to  the 
industry  paramount.  When  colleges  took  over  this  type  of  wmrk, 
however,  the  emphasis  was  immediately  changed.  The  fundamental 
aim  in  personnel  work  in  the  college  is  that  of  service  to  the  student 
as  an  individual,  and  its  entire  organization  centers  around  this  aim. 
So  fundamental  is  this  conception  of  service  to  the  individual  student 
that  the  form  of  organization  is  entirely  secondary  to  the  lactuifl 
accomplishment.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  particularly  discouraging 
to  find  that  only  seven  of  the  land-grant  institutions  report  a unifica- 
tion of  this  work  into  one  administrative  department.  * , 

If  the  work  in  the  college  is  to  be  well  done  for  the  individual*, 
student  it  must  permeate  every  department  of  the  institution.  It 
must  enter  into  the  student’s  selection  of  courses,  his  relations  with 
his  individual  instructors,  his ‘choice  of  his  life  work,  and  even  into 
such  seemingly  unrelated  things  as  his  own  emotional  adjustments 
and  physical  condition.  Because  this  is  true  it  is  almost  impossible, 
to  say  definitely  that  only  certain  college  officers  are  personnel 
officers  and  that  others  are  primarily  officers  of  instruction.  It  is 
equnlly  impossible  to  draw  a sharp  line  of  distinction,  as  some 
attempt  to  do,  between  Vocational  and  educational  guidance  and 
advisement,  since  they  are  closely  tied  up  in  the  individual  student’s 
experience. 

Examination  of  the  data  collected  shows  that  personnel  work,  so- 
called,  is  still  in  its  infancy  as  a separate  function  in  the  land-grant 
institutions.  Of  the  seven ‘institutions  reporting  single  administra- 
tive departments  covering  all  of  this  work,  only  four  employ  a sin* 
gle  director  of  personnel  whose  Work  covers  the  whole  institution. 
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On  tin1  ollii'r  litmd.  Id  institutions  report  thut  personnel  service  is 
(Infinitely  incorporated  in  the  administrative  policy  and  7 othei*. 
indicate  that  tlio^liope  to  establish  such  work  in  the  near  future. 
Several  of  the  institutions  where  personnel  service  is  decentralized 
assert  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  institution  they  con- 
sider decentralized  service  more  effective  than  when  it  is  confined  to 
a central  office,  <- 

All  of  the  institutions  reporting  definite  personnel  work  finance 
it  through  general  administrative  funds,  although  two  supplement 
this  by  gifts  from  industrial  associations.  In  the  institutions  where 
the  work^is  decentralized  and  at  the  same  time  effective,  there  are 
many  persons  in  different,  positions  in  the  college  engaged  in  it. 

I hose  most  frequently  mentioned  are  the.  deans  of  the  various 
schools,  the  deans  of  men  and  women,  a group  of  fneulty  advisers 
especially  designated,  a fncidjy  committee  on  personnel,  the  regis- 
trar. ami  members  of  the  departments  of  psychology,  education,  and 
engineering.  Whore  the  poisons  designated  are  members  of  the  fao- 
"Itjj  explniratory  note  in  many  cases  indicates  that  they  have 
been  chosen  because  of  their  interest  in  it,  andVheir  fitness  for  ren- 
(jering  this  service  to  their  students 

The  functions  covered  by  personnel  work  fall  roughly  into  the 
following  classification^  Selection  of  students,  classification  of 
students,  guidance  of  snidentH,  maintenance  of  case  histories  and 
records,  research  studies,  and  placement  service  for  students. 

In  -to  of  the  land-grant  institutions  part  of, the  personnel  work 
consists  in  giving  various  tests  and  measurements  to  individual 
students,  either  upon  entrance  or  shortly  thereafter.  These  cover 
standard  tests  of  mental  ability,  of  vocational  aptitudes,  and  of  sub- 
ject matter  rn  the  .fields  of  English,  foreign  languages,  history, 
mathematics,  and  science.  These  tests  are  used  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sectioning  classes,  nlthou/h  they  are  also  available  to  the 
proper  officers  for  student  advising;  in  some  few  cases  they  supple- 
ment other  tools  of  admitmiAh,  but  in  no  enRe  are  they  the  roIo  cri- 
terion of  entrance.  In  many  cases  they  are  useful  in  checking  stu- 
dent records,  particularly  those  of  failing  students.  Comparatively 
few  of  the  schools  arc  making  wide  use  of  them  in  experimental 
work;  in  fact  only  six  report  definite  studies  that  hove  come  out  of 
their  collection  of  this  mnfta  of  information. 

Apparently  the  personality  factor  has  received  comparatively 
little  attention  in  this  mass  of  measurement  • Only  10  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  nmke  records  of  jiersoimlitv  measurements  obtained 
from  soureeN  of  such  varying  reliability  as  former  teachers,  friends, 
business  referepoes,. employee,  ministers,  deans,  other  students,  and 
the  student  himself.  I wo  institution^  report  that  they  give  a per- 
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sonality,  test  to  all  students.  Some  of  the,  institutions  also  report 
that  they  make  an"  attempt  to  rate  students  on  extracurricular  activ- 
ities, as  indicated  by  the  deans^of  the  colleges,  the  dean  of  men  and 
the  dean  of  women,  directors  of  athletics,  dramatics,  music,  forensics, 
and  various  clubs,  and  the  supervisor  of  teacher  training.  These 
extracurricular  ratings  apparently  are  used  almost  entirely  in  giving 
information  to  prospective  employers  concerning  the  student's  * 
leadership. 

The  first  basis  of  guidance  is,  of  course,  the  collection  of  informa- 
vtion  about  the  individual.  » Who  in  the  land-grant  colleges  decides 
what  information  shall  be  gathered?  This  is  indeed  an  all-inclusive 
list,  ranging  from  the  president  of  the  institution  through  the  deans, 
heads  of  departments,  personnel  committees,  faculty  members,  regis- 
trar, and  the  pyschology  and  education  departments.  These  officials 
not  only  decide  what  information  shall  be  gathered,  but  also  what 
fneans  shall  be  used  to  obtain  the  information  desired.  They  also  de- 
cide the  form  in  which  the  information  shall  be  recorded  and  who 
shall  be  its  custodian.  In  31  of  the  land-grant  colleges  all  freshmen 
are  given  psychological  tests  during  their  first  month  in  the  insti- 
tution ; in  five  institutions  such  tests  are  not  given. 

Where  they  are  given  they  nre  administered  under  the  department  of  psychol- 
ogy in  14  schools,  under  thg  department  of  education  in  11,  undcf'  tli/ personnel 
committee  In  3,  under  special  officers  in  2,  and  under  the  dean  of  men  in  1. 
In  only  JO  of  the  institutions  are  the  subjects  advised  of  their  psychological 
rating  and  In  only  fi  are  thfey  ..retested  while  in  college,  though  n number  of 
Institutions  indicate  that  occasionally  in  special  cases  they  retest  individuals. 

Those  apparently  who  use  the  material  gathered  in  psychological 
tests  most  frequently  are  the  deans  of  the  colleges,  the  deans  of  men 
and  the  deans  of  women,  the  faculty  and  administrative  officers 
actually  concerned  with  the  individual  student,  prospective  em- 
ployers, and, industrial  representatives.  The  direct  connection  be- 
tween personnel  work  and  placement  is  indicated  by  the  inclusion  of 
. the  two  last-mentioned  groups. 

While  the  questionnaire  sent  to  the  land-grant  institutions  at- 
tempted to  draw  a line  oi-distinction  between  vocational  and  educa- 
tional counseling,  the  replies  from  the  institutions  indicated  that  it 
is  impossible  in  practice  at  the  present  stage  of  development  to  sepa- 
rate these  two  types  of  service.  With  the  exception  of  the  five  insti- 
tutions having  a personnel  officer,  the  work  coincides  or  overlaps  so 
consistently,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  minds  of  the  people  actually  doing 
it  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  advisement.  Sev- 
eral of  the  institutions  mentioned  supplementary  officers  who  served 
at  least  part  of  the  student  body.  The  University  of  Minnesota"  is 
a case  in  point;  in  connection  with  the  office  of  the  dean  of  women 
there  i^a  part-time  vocational  counselor  whose  services  are  available 
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to  all  women  students  of  the  university.  Sixteen  institutions  report 

that  from  1 per  cent  to  75^er  cent  of  their  faculties  are  assigned  to 
counselor  work.  # \ 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a good  job  is  to  be  done  in  advising  a student 
educationally  in  the  selection  of  his  studies  and  in  the  choice  of  his 
major,  the  perspn  who  does,  that  advising  must  also  have  somo 
knowledge  of  the  vocational  bent  of  that  particular  student,  the 
hnes  of  work  that  will  be  open  to  him  after  he  graduates,  his  special 
aptitudes  for  certain  types  of  work,  and  the  requirement  that  these 
types  of  work  set  up.  The  qualifications  of  the  vocational  adviser 
as  concurred  in -by  the  institutions  reporting  were:  (1)  A pretty 
broad  knowledge  of  physchology  including  some  familiarity  with 
menta  hygiene  problems  that  need  to' be  referred  to  specialists;  (2) 
a good  background  of  sociology;  (3)  a wide  range  of  occupational 
and  locational  information,  including  such  technical  matters  as  the 
requirements  for  admisSitfn  to  certain  professional  schools;  (4) 
knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the  student's  point  of  view  so  that 
the  counselor  may  win  his  confidence  in  their  contact. 

,.,nly,1j°fi,the  institutions  seemed  optimistic  as  to  the  motivation 
of  the  student  s work  in  relation  to  his  future  vocational  choice.  They 
reported  that  all  their  students  planned  their  courses  purposefully 
and  correctly  under  guidance.  Twenty  institutions  reported  nega-' 
lively  on  this  point;  yet  25  reported  that  such  choice  was  necessary  in 
determining  the  selection  of  courses,  and  only  one  indicated  that  this 
selection  could  be  postponed  beyond  the  close  of  the  sophomore  year. 

A large  number  required  it  at  registration;  10  indicated  that  it  must' 
be  made  by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year;  11  by  the  end  of  the  sopho- 
more year.  Thirty-three  institutions  inform  all  of  their  students 
concerning  graduate  schools  and  opportunities  for  further  study, 
and  34  inform  them  about  graduate  scholarships  available. 

Ihe  vocational  guidance  work  begins  very  early  in  most  of  the" 
institutions.  Seventeen  indicate  that  they  start  in  the  freshman  year, 
and  only  four  delay  it  until  the  senior  year.  In  24  the  students  seek 
this  information  voluntarily.  Otherwise  the  means  of  getting  the 
information  before  the  students  seems  to  be  largely  by  lectures  by 
mimeographed  or  printed  analyses  of  vocational  opportunities,’  by 
college  classes  m occupations,  by  summer  try-out  courses,  and  by 
ocational  libraries.  A number  of  the  institutions  state  that  the  work 
in  vocational  and  educational  guidance  is  coordinated  with  the  reg- 
ular classroom  work,  and  a few  imply  that  a connection  is  made  be- 
ween  vocational  guidance  and  the  extracurricular  activities  of  the 
students.  Wh^e  a discussion  of  the  placement  service,  because  of  its 

iZ>*C°nT?l0n  Witl\  ?°th  educfttio™l  and  vocational  guidance,  . 
ght  well  be  inserted  here,  it  seems  better  to  treat  that  at  a later 
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time,  since' it  is  directly  concerned  with  the  life  of  the  student  after 
he  leaves  the  institution. 

The  land-grant  institutions  do  very  little  upon  problems  of  guid- 
ance. The  colleges  have  for  years  been  obtaining  and  filing  away 
vast  numbers  of  records,  a source  for  limitless  research,  that,  rightly 
used,  might  throw  much  light  on  many  of  their  unsolved  problems. 
Yet  only  six  of  the  land-grant  institutions  report  research  studies 
based  on  this  material  which  have  given  reliuble  correlation  figures 
with  student  records.  The  majority  of  the  institutions  have  not  even 
used  these  records  to  find  the  replies  to  the  questions  on  causes  of 
elimination  of  college  students.  While  a statistical  study  would 
probably  show  that  the  usual  guesses  concerning  causes  for  elimina- 
tion are  not  far  wrong,  they  remain  after  all,  mere  guesses. 

It  is  clear  that  the  importance  of  personnel  work  for  the  sake  of  the 
individual  students  success,  both  in  college  and  in  his  after  life, 
is  j.ust  beginning  to  be  realized.  Although  some  guidance  work  has 
been  going  on  for  21  years  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  the 
country,  the  colleges  have  apparently  just  awakened  to  its  bearings 
upon  their  objectives.  The  necessity  for  more  conscious  work  along 
this  line  is  evident,  from  the  haphazard  answers  to  many  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  in  connection  with  this  section  of  the  survey.  The  trend, 
however,  would  seem  to  be  away  from  cenymlizution  of  the  work 
rather  than  toward  it.  On  the  whole  this  i^jrobably  advisable,  for 
with  the  growth  of  the  institutions  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  any  one 
man  or  group  of  men  to  render'so  many-sided  a service  to  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  a student  body.  It  is  probublv  wise,  therefore, 
that. the  work  should  be  studied  from  the  functional  viewpoint  and 
distributed  among  those  members  of  the  administrative  and  teaching 
staff  who  can  best  perform  it.  If  it  seems  that  special  officers  should 
be  addet^  to  the  already  existing  stnff,  their  relationships  to  that 
staff  and  their  .special  contributions  should  be  studiod  in  the  light  of 
the  needs  of  the  individual  institution.  Personnel  work  has  so  direct 
a bearing  on  the  life  of  the’  individual  student  and  promises  so  much 
in  making  more  effective  the  work  of  the  whole  institution  that  too 
much  cannot  be  suid  for  the  policy  of  making  every  individual  who 
comes  in  contact  with  the  students  aware  of  his  share  in  helping  them 
to  find  themselves;  in  other  words,  each  individual  of  the  staff 
should  be  consciously  a worker  in  the  personnel  department. 
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Chapter  IV.  Housing  and  Feeding  of  Students 


The  physical  conditions  under  which  students  live  while  they  are 
at  college  or  university  are  fully  as  important  os  the  intellectual 
stimuli  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The  influence  of  surroundings 
may  be  unconscjotis  but  it  is  none  the  less  all  jiervasive.  The  colleges 
have  an  opportunity  of  unfuthomed  richness  here,  not  only  in  pro- 
viding comfortable  and  hygienic  living  conditions  in  which  their 
students  can  do  their  best  work  during  their  four  college  years,  but 
also  in  giving  them  the  kind  of  surroundings  and  atmosphere  that 
will  help  to  build  character  and  to  cultivate  appreciations  of  fine 
human  relationships. 

1 he  day  is  long  past  whgn  any  college  can  assume  that  its  students 
all  come  from  n background  of  cultured  homes.  One  may  Question 
whether  that  day  ever  existed  for  the  land-grant  institutions.  To- 
day, certainly,  it  is  truer  of  these  institutions  than  ever  before  that 
their  studtwits  are  drawn  from  homes  that  represent  every  grade -of 
social  background,  from  the  mining  community  of  the  North,  where 
the  first-generation  immigrant  still  lives  with  his  family  of  8 or  10 
< hihhen  in  the  crudest  of  1-rooin  cottages,  or  the  correspondingly 
humble  home  of  the  southern  mountaineer  or  the  western  rancher, 
to  the  most  elaborate  mansion  of  our  cities  with  its  retinue  of  servants 
and  its  elaboration  of  living.  The  only  common  denominator  for 
homes  of  such  diverse  standards  may  well  be  that  .the  students  who 
cmne  from  them  are  actuated  by  the  same  desire  for  an  education. 
The  common  experiences^  living  which  students  from  all  these 
types  of  homes  may  share  in  their  four  college  years  should  be  the 
greatest  influence  toward  the  ideal  of  deWcrucy,  and  the  college  or 
university  can  not  refuse  to  accept  responsibility.  Its  students  are 
going  to  live  more  hours  outside  the  classrooms  and  the  laboratories 
than  within  them.  The  hours  outside  are  fully  as  potent  for  the  stu- 
dent's future  character  and  contribution  to  society  as  are  the  hours 
which  the  institution  controls  through  its  Courses  of  study.  When 
the  land-grant  institutions  are  compared  with  the  privately  endowed 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  the  meager  provision 
which  they  liuveTnade  for  the  living  conditions  of  their  students  is 
most  striking.  Although  flwHMajority  of  the  land-grant  institutions 
draw  their  main  support  from  State  appropriations,  and  State  iegis* 
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latures  are  notoriously  niggardly  in  granting  funds  for  the  build- 
ing of  residence  halls,  this  does  not  wholly  exonerate  the  institutions 
for  this  failure,  since  there  are  devices  of  which  they  could  have 
availed  themselves,  independent  of  legislative  provision. 

In  the  year  1927-28,  there  were  136, 659  students  registered  in  the 
44  land-grant  institutions  reporting  on  this  question.  Of  these'21,472, 
not  quite  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  number,  were  housed  in  institu-  ] 
tionally-owned  and  operated  residences;  and  yet  tfhly  when  the  col- 
lege owns  and  operates  its  residence  halls  can  it  really  control  either 
the  physical  conditions  or  the  social  influences  that  so  vitally  affect 
its  students.  Of  the  44  institutions  replying  to  this  section  of  the 
questionnaire,  31  house  some  of  their  men  students  in  institutionally- 
owrned  dormitories,  and  32  house  some  of  their  women  students. 

The  institutions  which  make  the  most  adequate  provision  for  their 
men  students  seem  to  be  those  where  military  or  semimilitary  organi- 
zation is  maintained.  Three  institutions  assume  no  responsibility 
whatsoever  for  housing  any  of  their  students  and^the  provisions 
that  they  make  for  feeding  them  affects  only  a comparatively  small 
part  of  the  student  bodies.  In  the  University  of  California,  indeed, 
there  is  not  even  any  regulation  as  to  approved  rooming  houses,  and 
the  only  supervision  of  nny  sort  exercised  is  a requirement  that  fresh- 
man women  must  live  in  houses  approved  by  the  dean  of  women. 

The  situation  at  Colorado  Agricultural  College  is  quite  different, 
since  this  institution  is  located  in  a small  coherent  community  where 
the  college  is  the  main  interest  of  the  town.  The  situation  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  more  nearly  parallels  that  of  California,  for 
Lincoln  is  not  only  the  second  largest  city  in  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
but  it  is  also  the  State  capital  and  the  center  of  an  active  urban  life. 

Anyone  who  has  worked  in  a State-supported  institution  knows 
that  the  residents  of  the  locality  in  which  that  institution  is  located 
assume  an  almost  proprietary  right  to  make  a living  by  various 
services  rendered  to  the  student  body.  State-supported  institutions 
have  had  the  all  too  frequent  experience  of  formulating  a residence 
i hall  program  only  to  be  met  with  concerted  opposition  from  til© 
citizens  of  the  community  who  fear  that  such  a program  will  invade 
their  assumed  right  to  profit  by  housing  and  feeding  the  students. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  institution  that  has  gone  forward  with 
\ »ts  program  in  spite  of  this  opposition  has  found  that  the  erection 
\ , and  operation  of  even  one  well-planned,  well-furnished,  and  well- 

\ run  residence  hall  has  set  a standard  for  student  housing  in  the 
locality  which  affects  almost  immediately  the  type  of  accommoda- 
tions furnished  by  private  owners.  When  students  can  .obtain  good 
rooms,  well  healed,  well  lighted,  well  furnished,  and  well  run,  for 
a sum  no  greater,  and  in  many  instances  lower,  than  the  less  attrac- 
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tive  and  more  poorly  maintained  private  residences  that  the  com- 
munity offers  the  result  is  not  long  in  doubt.  The  poorer  houses 
can  not  rent  their  rooms,*,  and  even  those-students  who  do  not  live 
in  the  college  residences  can  make  their  choice  of  living  accommoda- 
tions from  among  the  better  private  rooming,  houses. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  although  practically  all  of  the  insti- 
tutions  report  that  they  are  desirous  of  building  more  residence  halls 
hot  t for  their  men  and  their  women  students,  only  17  have  definite 
I^uiis  for  expansion  of  dormitory  facilities  within  the  next  two  years 
- U,r  1 [elr  ”ien  stuJentsi  and  only  10  for  their  women.1  It  is  evident 
also  that  the  plan  of  segregating  students  by  classes  ^residence  halls 
• l^tle  favor.  Only  eight  of  the  institute*  reporting  said 

that  they  provided  freshman  dormitories,  and  several  in  replying 
to  tins  question  remarked  that  they  did  not  regard  freshman  dormi 
tones  as  desirable.  While  it  is  probably  true  that  freshmen  need 
more  help  and  supervision  in  making  their  adjustment  to  college 
rung  than  do  upper-classmen,  it  is  argued  that  assimilation  takes 
place  more  rapidly  ami  painlessly  when  the  freshmen  .are  living  jn 
dose  daily  relationships  with  upper-class  students  who  can  both 
consciously  and  unconsciously  influence  them  in  a thousand  ways. 

_ A point  of  contrast  between  the  residence  hulls  of  privately 
endowed  colleges  and  universities  and  those  of  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions is  in  the  type  of  individual  accommodation.  Practically 
all  of  the  lancf-grant  institutions  make  slight  provision  for  single 
rooms.  This  again  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  State-supported 
institutions  are  under  the  necessity  of  showing  members  of  legisla- 
tures tha4  they  have  housed  the  greatest  number  of  students  possible 
with  a given  appropriation;  a great  many  more  students  can  be 
accommodated  m a given  space  if  double  rather  than  single  rooms 
are  provided.  Few  of  the  land-grant  institutions  use  the  dormitory 
method  of  Rousing  their  students-by  this  is  meant  large  undivided 
space  with  jnany  beds  where  the  students  sleep,  although  they  have 
individual  pressing  and  study  rooms.  Instead,  practically  all  of  the 
land-grant  institutions  use  double  rooms,  although  occasionally  they 
may-have  suites  which  accommodate  three  students.  Rarely  do  they 
have  the  arrangement  so  common  in  English  colleges,  a study  in  com- 
mon with  individual  sleeping  cubicles  adjoining.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  effect  upon  the  individual  student  is  desirable 
when  his  whole  college  life  trains  him  in  dependence  upon  constant 
companionship  in  both  his  sleeping  and  his  waking  moments,  his 
s udy  hours  and  his  play  time.  It  would  seem  that  administrators 
■should  take  more  cognizance  of  the  already  overcrowding  influence 

and^L^baU,.  BUB‘neM  MaD88cment  ond  for  method,  of  flnaacln*  readence 
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Mild' stimuli  upon  young  people  in  their  formative  years  mid  should 
make  some  definite  provision  for  individual  solitude. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  land-grant  institutions  report  that  they  furnish 
student  rooms  with  everything  but  bedding.  It  is  encouraging  to 
see  that  only  3 of  the  institutions  use  double  beds  in  tho  students’ 
rooms,  although  15  use  double-deck  beds  to  some  extent.  Twentv- 
nine  require  the  students  to  furnish  their  own  bed  linen,  and  27  of 
these  also  depend  upon  the  students  curing  for  their  own  laundrv. 
Thirteen  both  furnish  the  bedding  and  launder  it.  Perhaps  in  no 
single  respect  does  an  institution  control  certain  conditions  of  student 
life  more  completely  than  in  furnishing  and  laundering  the  bed 
linen.  Even  though  the  initial  expense  and  the  cost  of  upkeep  in 
furnishing  the  linen  and  laundering  may  seem  prohibitive,  an  insti- 
tution might  well  cut  down  on  some  other  furnishings  in  order  to 
insure  this  control. 


In  25  of  the  lnnd-primt  institutions  the  women  students  «nre  for  their  own 
Jn  2d  JJ1*1  m*n  etudeiits'dn  so  also.  Forty-two  of  the  44  report  in* 
w Uiut,.tliey,  Ull,de  s,)luo  inspection  of  student  rooms.  In  four 

Institutions  that  use  the  military  form  of  organization  this  ins|K?etlon  followed 

m ,nUry,^KU  atlo,1H'  thf  re,,ort  of  thp  'nsp^-Hon  being  nn.de  to  the  commandant, 
hv  other  reporting  institutions  the  inspection  was  made  by  various  officials 
the  dormitory  hostess  or  director,  by  an  assistant  to  the  denn  of  woiffim  or 
the  denn  of  men,  by  a representative  of  the  housing  committee  in  the  innti- 

JJJi1 Krier?  di,m'tlou  of  hoUKl,1»r  ln  hie  hands  of  a committee,  by 
! n nhaOiolo  °ff.the  h”“slnff  bur,‘1M1  ill  two  instances,  and  by  a student  committee 
In  one  Institution.  The  reports  were  ninde  to  many  different  institution  officials 

iLufnmTLnf  mT,  “"hwanion,  to  the  director  of  dormitories  in  the  four 
I T *Kh T ? itho  h"uslnp  "nd  f,s'dl"K  Of  the  students  Is  under  a simile 
the  he,Jlth  officer,  to  the  superintendent  of  buildings  nod  wounds,  to 

,,,n,,nKOr  °r  COmi,tr0,!l‘r'  R ,lonN|l1«  committee. 


0ne  institution  stated  that  the  reports  of  inspections  were  posted 
on  a bulletin  board  in  the  women’s  dormitory  so  that  the  women 
might  see  how  they  were  rated  in  comparison  with  their  corridor 
mates.  The  comment  was  frequently  made  “inspection  of  women’s* 
rooms,  no  inspection  of  men’s  rooms.”  The  assumption  does  not 
seem  justified  that  supervision  in  minute  detail  is  essential  to  insure 
right  living  conditions  for  women  but  that  no  such  ‘inspection  or 
regulation  is  either  necessary  or  desirable  for  men.  No  one  who  has 
once  made  on  inspection  of  n house  where  men  have  lived  under  no 
supervision  for  even  a brief  space  of  time  can  doubt  that  the  need  for 
inculcating  right  habits  is  probably  even  greater  for  the  male  of  the 
species  than  for  the  female. 


Sixteen  of  the  land-grant  colleges  report  thut  thev  one  student  nmetnr^  hut 
it  was  quite  evident  that  a number  understood  the  term  “ proctor  *•  in  „ different 
^if»e  than  thnt  or  « resident  who  hns  direct  responsibility  to  the  head  of  the 
residence  ball  for  Ilyin*  conditions  ln  some  portion  of  the  hall.  A good  nmnv 
^ replies  concerning  the  praetors'  compensation  that  they  had 
taken  the  term  to  mean  simply  a student  who,  iu  the  o|>erutioo  of  the  student 
government  organization  of  the  hull,  is  responsible  for  maintaining  quiet  duila* 
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Tli(’  replies  to  the  questionnaires  showed  a wide  divergence  of 

pini'tice  in  fixing  the  resjionsibility  for  right  health  conditions  in  the 
dormitories. 

Two  stated  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  any  definite  officer  to  aee 
;.'i'.t  T''"lK‘r  conditions* were  maintained  in  the  residence  hall. 

I In, -ty-nine  reported  that  the  toilet  facilities  were  adequate  and 
properly  cared  for,  but  only  23  felt  that  they  could  be  regarded  as 
models  of  what  such  equipment  should  be.  When  the  age  of  many  of 
the  college  residence  halls  is  considered  and  the  length  of  time  that 
their  toilet  facilities  have  been  installed,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
reluctance  of  the  college  authorities  to  speak  of  them  as  models 

™ oen  though  earnest  effort  may  lie  made  to  keep  them 

in  usable  condition. 

1 1 1 u ty- five  of  the  land-grant  institutions  reported  that  their 
residence  halls  were  centrally  heated  and  84  that  they  were  ade- 
(luately  protected  in  case  of  fire.*  Only  15,  however,  use  frequent  fire 
drills  to  accustom  the  occupants  of  the  halls  to  the  use  of  fire 
escapes.  It  would  seem  that  better  observance  of  tlfe  regulations 
that  are  on  the  statute  books  in  most  Stales  in  regard  to  lire  drill 
in  school  buildings  would  bo  a wise  precaution  for  the  safeguarding 
of  residents  in  dormitories. 

Nowhere  in  the  land-grant  institutions  drrl  the  home  economics 
* ^rtme,lt  llQVe  any  real  responsibility  for  the  housing  conditions 
of  the  students.  Perhaps  one  should  qualify  this  by  stating  that  a 
lnrge  number  of  the  land-grant  institutions  have  one  or  more  prac- 
tice houses  where  the  students  who  are  taking  household  administra- 
tion are  required  to  live  for  a definite  period  of  time  in  a setting  as 
nearly  as  possible  that  of  u normal  family.  These  practice  houses 
lowever,  have  no  part  in  the  housing  program  of  the  land-grant 
institutions  but  are  more  properly  considered  laboratory  facilities 
for  the  teaching  of  courses.  Only  three  of  tty  land-grant  institu- 
tions mentioned  cooperation  between  (he  home  economic*  depart- 
ment and  those  sponsible  for  thu  institutional  fusing  program. 

■ > Uo  of  these  eases  a representative  fcom  the  home  economics 
department  sut  on  the  committee  that  was  concerned  with  the  plan-  . I 
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ning  of  dormitories.  In  one  other  the  dean  of  women,  fcwho  waa 
responsible  for  the  housing  program  in  the  institution,  was  a member 
of  the  home  economics  staff. 

For  the  woman  student  who  must  support  herself  while  she  is  in 
college,  the  expense  of  living  in  the  dormitory  is  often  too  great  to ' 
permit  her  to  take  advantage,  of  the  opportunities  this  offers  for 
congenial  companionship.  An  answer  to  her  demand  that  she  be 
given  a chance  to  earn  part  of  her  expenses  while  still  enjoying  group 
life  has  been  found  in  the  organization  of  cooperative  cottages.  Six 
of  the  land-grant  institutions  support  some  18  of  these  residences. 

The  land-grant  institutions  where  these  cooperative  houses  are  operating  are 
Alabama,  with  three,  town  with  one,  Minnesota  with  six.  Washington  with  one, 
and  Wisconsin  with  four.  The  usual  mitnher  of  students  living  in  a single 
house  Is  about  ir>.  Ttds  means  that  these  cottages  are  a good  ileal  smaller  than 
the  ordinary  dormitory. 

In  most  cases  the  institution  has  found  itself  possessed  of  resi- 
dences that  were  built  for  family  use.  The  houses  ure  not  ordinarily 
designated  for  large-group  living.  Many  times  they  are  old  struc- 
tures that  would  not  justify  large  expenditures  for  improvements, 
but  they  do  make  at  least  a return  of  a small  percentage  on  the  in- 
vestment when  they  can  bo  converted  into  residences  for  the  women 
students  who  are  anxious  to  form  a group  and  to  lower  the  cost  of 
living  by  doing  a large  part  of  their  own  work.  The  land-grant 
institutions,  therefore,  own  ull  but  2 of  the  18  cooperative  houses 
which  they  operate.  The  two  exceptions  are  being  bought  on  an 
amortization  plan.  Eventually  the  university  will  own  these  two 
houses,  which  will  have  been  bought  and  paid  for,  and  presented  to 
it,  by  the  rental  that  self-supporting  students  have  paid  into  the 
financing  company.  - 

The  amount  of  work  which  students  linve  to  do  in  these  houses  in  order 
to  reduce  the-expenscs  range  from  one-half  hour  to  two  hours  per  day.  AU 
6 of  the  liistltutlous  report  Unit  tlie  women  care  for  their  owu  rooms;  In 
5 of  them  they  cure  for  the  other  rooms  in  the  house  also,  nlthough  2 insti- 
tutions rei>ort  that  they  hire  a woman  to  do  a weekly  cleaning  through  tlie 
whole  house.  In  three  of  the  institutions  the  students  prepare  nil  the  meals 
themselves,  while  in  3 they  hire  a cook.  The  cost  of  board  and  room  aver- 
ages $230  per  year  in  these  houses  as  compared  to  an  average  of  $300  in 
the  dormitories  or  in  private  houses.  The  reduction  runges  from  33% 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  In  nil  but  one  of  the  Institutions  the  management  of 
the  houses  is  supervised  by  an  ndmluistrntive  oflicer,  in  encli  case  the  dean 
of  women.  One  institution  reported  that  the  management  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  house  director,  but'  even  in  this  case  the  dean  of  women  hud  flnnl 
supervision  over  the  living  conditions.  In  none  of  the  Institutions  did  the 
home  economics  department  have  nny  direct  supervision  of  the  cooperative 
houses. 

Tlie  advantng#of  the  cooperative  cottage  plan  of  living  for  the 
pelf -supporting  student  is  obvious.  The  students  in  most  cases  do 
little  more  than  they  would  if  they  were  living  in  their  own  hemes 
and  helping  with  the  normal  housework  of  their  families.  They 
are,  however,  the  very  girls  who  have  to  work  their  way  by  going 
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into  private  homes  and  working  for  room  and  board,  if  there  are  no 
cooperative  houses  in  the  institution  where  they  can  turn  their 
work  into  actual  reduction  of  living  costs.  When  a girl  works  in 
a private  family  for  room  and  board  she  is  frequently  the  only 
person  in  the  family  who  is  maintaining  a college  schedule..  Many 
times  the  householder  whom  she  assists,  well  meaning  though  she 
may  be,  has  no  real  understanding  of  the  demands  for  undis- 
turbed study  time  and  library  work  that  a college  course  makes  on 
a student.  The  unintentional  encroachment  of  employers  on  the 
student’s  study  time,  the  unintentional  lack  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing of  the  student’s  difficulties  in  adjustment  to*  classroom 
work,  and  above  all,  the  failure  to  include  the  student  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  family— all  these  frequently  create  a situation  too  dif- 
ficult for  the  girl  to  cope  with.  The  cooperative  house  to  a certain 
extent  answefs  this  self-supporting  student's  needs  and  at  the  same 
time  assures  her  the  opportunity  for  wholesome  friendships  with 
others  who  have  the  same  problems. 

The  great  majority  of  the  students  in  the  land-grant  institutions 
are  housed  in  living  quarters  provided  by  private  entdtprise.  For 
the  most  part  these  are  private  houses  with  capacity  for  from  3 to 
20  students.  Few  of  them  have  Joeen  constructed  with  any  eye  to 
the  needs  of  group  living.  For  the  mpst  part  their  toilet  facilities 
are  entirely  inadequate.  Many  times  \they  are  old  residences  no 
longer  attractive  enough  to  draw  a desirable  type  of  private  resident 
or  perhaps  merely  too  large  for  the  modem  family.  While  34  of  the 
land-grant  institutions  report  that  they  keep  an  approved  list  of 
rooming  houses,  only  26  inspect  such  rooms  and  this  inspection  ia 
obviously  in  many  clises  too  cursory  to  have  real  value.  Moreover, 
although  33  of  the  land-grant  institutions  report  that  houses  are  re- 
moved from  the  fist  if  unsanitary  conditions  are  found,  since  only  26  - 

inspect  residences  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  other  7 find  out 
about  conditions  unsanitary  enough  to  justify  such  removal.  In  more 
than  half  of  the  institutions  reporting  inspections  the  inspection  con- 
cerned itself  only  with  the  houses  where  women  roomed.  It  is  quite 
upparent  that  the  men  students  are  allowed  to  live  in  any  place  and 
under  any  conditions  that  are  tolerable  to  them.  I 


vJ:S,ninl^  "Tf.tr 
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(or  their  fre^n'mra'  “w“8'  and  two  “(Mll!?nal  lnwIt»u»M  require  thin 


While  87  of  the  institutions  report  that  they  advise  contracts  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  the  student,  only  3 sa^  that  they  make 
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this  HU  actual  requirement . The  proportion  of  students  depending 
on  private  residences  for  their  housing  varies  from  8 per  cent  to  100 
pi>r  cent,  with  the  median  for  men  at  40  and  the  median  for  women 
at  lFper  cent  It  is  a little  difficult,  however,  to  put  such  dependence 
on  the  percentages  repo  ted,  as  institution  after  institution  account*  . 
%for  far  more  than  100  per  cent  of  its  student  body,  some  giving 
figures  for  as  high  as  145  per  cent.  - ' 

The  number  of  students  living  at  home  with  their  parents  while 
they  are  attending  college  ranges  from  1 ,to  75  per  cent  for  the  men 
and  from  1 to  100  per  cent  for  the  women,  with  the  medians  at'TS 
and  20  per  cent, ’respectively.  In  these  cases,  of  course,  the  institu- 
tion does  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  student’s  living  condi- 
tions unless  he  comes  into  conflict  with  authority  because  of  them. 

Since  the  colleges  of  the  country  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  so 
slow  in  making  adequate  provision  for  proper  housing  of  students, 
the  students  themselves  have  tried  to  solve  tho  problem  by  providing 
housing  in  .social  groups.  The  Greek-letter  organizations  (fraterni- 
ties and  sororities)  are  the  students’  answer  to  this  problem.  Al- 
though six  of  the  hnujUjrnnt  institutions  do  not  permit  fraternities 
to  exist  on  their  camjMses,  and  two  others  do  not  permit  them  for 
women,  and  while  one  other  hus  no  chapter  houses,  all  the  rest  of 
the  kind-grant  institutions  find  the  chapter  houses  a real  factor  in 
caring  for  their  student  populations.  From  25  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  men  students  and  from  15  to  40  per  cent  of  the" women  students 
are  housed  in  this  way  in  the  land-grant  institutions,  ami  83  of  the 
44  institutions  reporting  say  that  they  regard  this  as  a fairly  satis- 
factory method  of  housing  their  students.  Only  four  report  dissatis- 
faction witlv  it, 

In  81  of  the  land-grant  Institutions  freshmen  are  allowed  to  rocmi  in  the 
chanter  house*  and  in  27  pledges  are  ullowed  to  do  ho,  Jn  live  additional  insti- 
tutions freshmen  men  are  allowed  to  live  In  their  chapter  houses,  while  the 
wonoeh  are  not.  This  is  In  most  cases  a ruling  of  the  I'unhellenle  Association 
and  not  of  the  college  authorities.  The  cost  of  living  iiswported  is  slightly 
w..Jn  fratern,tles  tlmt>  elsewhere  In  27  of  the  land-grant  Institutions, 
while  11  report  either  that  It  is  no  higher  or  thntrit  Is  slightly  lower.  Only 
22  Of  the  Institutions  which  reported  in  the  earlier  question  that  they  mode  no 
Inspection  of  any  houses,  report  inspection  of  fraternities,  although  this  dutv 
Is  not  the  province  of  any  special  officer.  They  do  not  designate  the  eollegi* 
authority  to  whom  the  report  ia  made.  The  value  of  such  an  Inspection  la  1 
open  to  question.  In  the  discussion  of  the  offices  of  the  dean  of  men  and  the 
dean  of  woipen,  and  In  the  discussion  regarding  thft  whole  organisation  of 
sororities  and  fraternities,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  these  orgunlKfltlons 
to  the  coli^e  authorities  is  gone  into  more  fully, 

• Food  Servi^fe  *• 

With  the  exception  of  California,^ all  of  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions operate  some  food  service  enterprise  for  their  students.  In 
many  this  takes  the  form  of  dining  halls  in  the  dofmi tories  for  men 
and  women ; 16  instiyjfifhs,  however,1  report  the  operation  of  a com- 
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moiib  nr  dining  hall  for  men  and  ir»  the  operation  of  «uch*R  dining 
hull  for  women,  while  80  manage  one  or  more  cafeterias.  The  re*, 
l^iorts  indicuto  that  none  of  these  service  enterprises  ie  run  with  the 
idea  of  proHt  and  that  the  food  is  served  as  near  cost  as  possible. 
The  cafeteria  would  seem  to  be  supplanting  the  dining  hull  with 
service,  us-u  means  of  feeding  the  student  body.  The  dining  hall 
seems  to  hold  its -own  only  us  u part  of  the  residence  hull,  although 
even  here  a number  of  institutions  report  that  all  meals  are  self- 
service  style.  Student  waiter*  are  used  in  31  of  the  institutions,  and 
in  18  women  student  waiters  are  used  in  the  dining  halls  for  women, 
ulthougli  nowhere  are  they  used  in  the  dining  halls  for  men.  The 
compensation  is  usually  board  or  its  equivalent  in  hour  wages. 
Twelve  institutions  report  that  their  home  economics  department 
operates  either  a cafeteria  or  a lunch  counter,  but  in  each  case  it  is 
considered  a part  of  the  regular  class  or  laboratory  work  of  the  insti- 
tution’s home  economics  department,  and  the  students  receive  col- 
lege credit  for  the  work  done. 

Eighteen  of  the  Institutions  report  that  they  examine  their  food 
handlers,  periodically,  while  lfl  do  not.  In  the  cases  where  the 
examination  is  made  it  is  usually  at  the  time  of  engaging  the  em- 
ployee and  periodically  thereafter.  The  examination  takes  place 
annuully  in  most  cases,  hut  in  one  or  two  a semiannual  examination 
was  mentioned.  The  laxness  of  the  land-grant  institutions  in  exam- 
ining the  employees  who  handle  food  is  far  from  reassuring  in  the 
light  of  our  knowledge  of  the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases  by 
germ  carriers  whose  own  health  is  apparently  unalfected  by  the 
disease  germs  which  they  harbor  and  transmit  to  others. 

„ .The  rel)lies  to  the  questions  on  the  responsibility  for  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  the-  food  service  enterprises,  including  inspection  of  water 
nnd  milk  supplies,  indicate-^bout  the  same  laxness  as  in  the  exami- 
nation of  food  handlers.  The  responsibility  is  usually  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  manager  of  this  department.  In  only  seven 
cases  does  the  college  physician  or  health  officer  have  any  control 
o\ei  the  situation  and  in  only  two  is  the  home  economics  department 
called  upon  to  participate.  To  be  sure,  the  water  ancflhilk  supplies 
ure  in  the  control  of  the  city  health  authorities  in  18  localities,  but 
even  this  may  not  be  especially  satisfactory  if  the  local  health,  au- 
thorities are  lax  in  the  performance  of  tlieir  duty.  It  jrould  seem 
to  be  dearly  the  responsibility  of  the  institution  itself  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  its  students  by  thorough  inspection  of  this  important 
department:  Hero  again  the  lack  of  correlation  between  elaborate 
departments  of  health  and  hygiene,  and  elaborate  food  service  enter- 
prises, both  of  which  are  supposedly  maintained  for  the  welfare  of 
the  student  body. 
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Men  have  always  found  the  time  of  eating  together  that  of  the 
greatest  sociability,  in  fact  our  most  ritualistic  social  functions  are 
built  up  around  eating.  The*land-grant  institutions,  however,  seem 
to  be  neglecting  this  tool  of  education  that  lies  ready  to  their  hand. 
The  college  that  neglects  its  opportunity  to  inculcate  good  manners 
and  social  eased>y  means  of  pleasant  surroundings,  correct  service, 
and  dignity  and  beauty  at  the  meal  .hours  has  wrought  real  harm  to 
its  students.  For  the  sake  of  feeding  more  people,  in  a shorter  time, 
at  less  cost,  they  have  installed  cafeteria  service. 

That  many  of  the  land-grant  institutions  are  aware  of  the  need 
for  improving  their  practice  in  this  direction  is  shown  by  the  replies 
to  the  question  concerning  efforts  to  socialize  the  meal  hour.  Many 
indicate  that  cafeteria  service  creates  more  problems  than  it  solves. 
Three  institutions  mention  that  their  own  student  groups  are  making 
a study  of  the  needs  of  their  institutions  in  this  respect.  All  sorts 
af  devices  were  mentioned  as  operative  in  the  womens  residence  halls 
to  make  the  meal  hour  a pleasant  ami  a social  time.  Some  of  these 
were  the  use  of  music  during  the  meal,  the  inviting  of  distinguished 
guests  and  speakers,  the  cultivation  of  group  singing,  guest  dinners 
birthday  dinners,  and  formality  such  as  dressing  for  dinner  on  cer- 
tain nights  of  the  week,  serving  coffee  in  the  living  room  after  din- 
ner, and  appointment  of  hostesses  to  preside  at  the  taUes  and  to  set 
the  tone  m group  conversation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite 
Apparent  that  so  far  as  the  cafeterias  and  institutional  commons  or 
dining  halls  apart  from  dormitories  were  concerned,  there  was  prac- 
tically no  effort  at  socialization.  Only  one  institution  mentioned 
that  it  was  about  to  undertake  a study  to  find  means  of  slowing  down 
the  student  rate  of  eating.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a report’ of  their 
findings  will  be  published. 

In  general,  it  must  be  said  that  the  reporting  institutions  seem 
fairly  self-satisfied  with  the  efforts  they  are  making  to  furnish 
lodging  and  food  to  their  student  bodies.  The  best  instruction  in 
the  world,  the  best  student  health  service,’  and  the  best  physical  edu- 
cation  departments,  are  nullified  by  such  inadequate  provision  for 

real  living  as  many  of  the  land-grunt  institutions  make  for  their 
students. 


Chapter  V. — Healtjh  Service 


The  present  attitude  of  the  colleges  in  regard  to  student  health 
implies  a broader  idea  of  education  than  the  old  one  of  concern  for 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  student  only;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
college  to  see  that  each  student  is  physically  as  fit  as  he  can  be  made 
and  it  is,  in  addition,  the  business  of  the  college  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  existing  defects  in  the  student’s  health  may  be  remedied,  ar 
existing  excellencies  maintained.  - 

.The  World  War,  with  its  exposure  of  the  general  low  state  of 
physical  fitness  of  the  men  of  draft  age  in  this  country,  undoubtedly 
gave  added  impetus  to  the  interest  of  the  colleges  in  the  matter  of 
the  general  physical  well-being  of  their  student  bodies.  However, 
the  establishment  of  a special  department  which  concerns  itself  with 
student  health  goes  back  in  the  land-grant  institution's  many  years 
before  the  orld  War.  It  has  its  beginning  in  most  cases  in  physical 
education  work  and  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  students’  own  interest  in 
athletics.  The  discovery  that  many  students  who  desired  to  take 
|>ait  in  athletics  were  unfitted  for  it  by  some  basic  physical  defect 
such  as  a bad  heart  lesion  or  hyperthyroid  condition,  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  institutions  the  necessity  for  some  preliminary 
examination  by  competent  physicians  of  those  students  who  desired 
to  take  part  in  athletic  competition.  From  such  examination,  it  was 
only  a step  to  requiring  physical  examinations  of  all  entering  stu- 
dents. The  disclosures  in  these  physical  examinations  of  basic  and 
remediable  physical  deficiencies  made  expedient  the  establishment  of 
a student  health  service  which  should  offer  the  defective  student 
assistance  in  building  himself  up. 

Reports  from  the  land-grant  institutions  reveal  that  the  stages  in 
the  development  of  student  health  service  aover  the  widest  possible 
range.  One  school  reports  that  it‘  provides  its  students  neither  with 
the  services  of  a college  physician  nor  witlTarfy  health  service  facili- 
ties of  any  type.  The  picture  at  the  other  extreme  is  that  of  the  most 
. modern  provision  for  health  care  in  every  field.  Between  these  two 
extremes  range  the  land-grant  institutions,  with  8 or  10  well  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  scale,  a large  number  in  the  middle,  and  5 or  6 
at  the  highest  level,  not  only  in  the  excellence  of  their  hospital  - 
p ants,  but  also  in  the  adequacy  of  the  specialized  service  provided  to 
. Me  student  at  very  low  cost. 
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WhEt  is  the  individual  students  first  introduction  to  the  health 
service?  In  most  institutions  the  student  meets  at  least  some  of  the 


staff  of  this  department  immediately  on  his  registration,  for  prac- 
tically all  give  a compulsory  physical  examination  to  every  student, 
on  entrance.  (See  Table  3.)  The  elaborateness  of  tlii*  physical 
examination  varies  again  most  widely  from  a thorough  physical  and 
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medical  examination,  in  the  top  group  of  colleges,  to  an  extremely 
cursory  physical  examination,  in  the  lowest  group  of  colleges  ad- 
ministered by  the  members,  of  the  physical  education  department, 
"'hose  training  in  most  cases  does  not  fit  them  to  make  any  sort  of 
medical  examination.  The  cards  on  which  the  results  of  these  physi- 
cal examinations  are  entered  are  for  the  most  part  quite  elaborate 
and  permit  of  a vfcry  thorough  study,  not  only  of  the  student’s  health 
<>n  entrance,  but  of  his  improvement  while  in  college.  Unfortu- 
nately. it  would  ap|>ear  that  these  records,  like  so  many  others  in 
< alleges,  aid  collected,  filed,  and  forgotten.  The  uso  actually  made 
of  them  in  comparison  to  use  that  might  be  made,  is  apathetically 
small.  Although  39  of  the  schools  require  a physical  examination 
on  entrance,  only  22  report  that  they,  reexamine  their  students  peri- 
odically; 30,  however,  state  that  they  make  follow-up  examinations 
m all  cases  needing  attention.  This  statement  should  not  be  received 
with  too  much  optimism,  however,  sLiye  only  23  provide  facilities  for 
corrective  work  in  their  physical  education  departments.  Twenty- 
nine  institutions  report  thorough  case  histories  and  examinations, 
while*  14  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  adequacy  of  the  data  thev 
collect. 

The  practice  of  having  the,  physical  examination  of  all  student^ 
liuide  by  the  health  service  rather  than  by  the  physical  education 
department  would  seem  to  be  highly  desirable.  In  the  first  place, ' 
(lie  staff  of  the  health  service,  theoretically  at  lenst,  should  be  far 
Uutter  equipped  to  give  a complete  examination.  In  the  second  place, 
it  would  seem  to  be  good  practice  to  introduce  th&  student  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  to  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  the  health' 
MTvice  so  that  he  may  become  familiar  with  them  and  establish  a 
habit  of  consultation  at  needL  Moreover,  if  the  student  who  presents 
himself  for  examination  has  remediable  defects,  appointments  for 
further  examination  or  possible  medical  correction  can  be  made  by 
the  one  who  is  doing  the  examining.  Students  ther  country  over 
criticize  the  amount TTfTefTt a ]>e  that  must  be  gone  through  on  regis- 
tration. It  cuts  one  knot  of  this  red  tape  if  the -physical  exainina- 
. t inn  is  mnde  by  the  people  who  will  later  help  in  the  correction  of 
discovered  defects. 

AA  lint  uso  docs  the  school  make  of  these  physical  examinations? 
In  theory,  of  courRerthey  are  supposed  to  aid  in  helping  each  student 
to  his  finest  possible  health.  In  practice,  however,  in  the  land  gragt 
institutions,  they  are  used  largely  in  connection  with  physical  edu- 
cation work  and  militufy  drill.  Tlifiy  exclude  from  strenuous  gym- 
nasium work  and  competitive  Athletics  those  whose  physical  defect* 

heart  lesion  for  instunco — make  it  dangerous  for  them  to  engage  in 
this  work,  And  those  whoso  condition  makes  competitive  athletics 
* 111100'— 30— VOL  1 30 
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dangerous  because  of  mental  or  emotional  strain;  they  locate  those 
needing  special  gymnasium  work  for  the  correction  of  defects;  they 
check  up  on  the  general  physical  condition  of  the  student  and  notify 
him  of  corrections  needed — eye  defects,  etc. ; and  in  a few  instances 
they  actually  carry  through  the  physical  and  medical  history  of  the 
individual. 

Theoretically  they  might  also  be  used  to  bar  from  entrance  into 
the  institution  the  student  who  would  be  a menace  to  others  if  ad- 
mitted, or  whose  nervous  or  physical  -condition  militates  against  his 
success  in  the  college  community.  I*  practice,  however,  only  11  of 
the  land-grant  institutions  mentioned  rejections  of  students  on  the 
basis  of  the  conditions  shown  by  the  physical  examination.  The 
cause  most  frequently  mentioned  is  active  tuberculosis;  venereal  dis- 
ease comes  second  in  frequency.  A few  additional  rejections  were 
- noted  on  marked  neurosis,  hyperthyroid  condition,  and  epilepsy. 
In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  institution  was  careful  to  say  that 
the  student  was  advised  and  urged  not  to  matriculate  rather  than 
that  he  was  actually  barred  from  admission. 

Although  the  correction  of  physical  defects  by  appropriate  super- 
vision and  exercise  is  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  physical 
examination,  only  23  of  the  land-grant  institutions  state  that  they 
provide  in  their  physical  education  departments  remedial  and  cor- 
rective gymnasium  work.  Even  in  some  of  those  that  claim  to  care 
for  their  students  in  this  way,  a check  of  the  equipment  and  staff  of 
their  physical  education  departments  leads  'to  skepticism  about  the 
positive  value  of  the  corrective  work  given. ' Yet  surely  this  is  orfc  of 
the  services  that  would  react  most  markedly  upon  the  effectiveness 
of  classroom  work— one  of  the  primary’  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  health  service.  Only  six  of  thh  lund-grant  institutions  say  they 
reexamine  all  cases  shown  on  first  examination  to  have  remediable 
defects.  The  same  six  institutions  state  that  they  give  medical 
^corrective  treatment,  and  three  of  them  also  provide  surgical  cor- 
rective treatment.  In  the  light  of  tkp  showing  both  in  the.  Army 
tests  and  the  elementary  school  healtn  examinations  it  would  seem 
that  much  greater  attention  should  be  given  by  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions to  raising  the  health  effciency  of  their  student  bodies. 

After  his  physical  examination  the  student’s  next  contact  with 
the  health  service  is  probably  when  he  is  ill.  Most  of  the  land-grant 
institutions  provide  some  sort  of  infirmary  where  students  can  go  to 
consult  the  healtl  officer.  Tlu  range  ig  from  a small  single  room 
which  seems  to  be  a combined  office  and  waiting  room  to  a complete, 
plough  possibly  small,  modern  hospital. 

Thirty-four  of  the  school*  reported  that  their  health  officer*  had  a private 
office;  eight  said  that  he  did  not.  Thirty-alx  Institution*  hud  a waiting  room. 
What  it  led  to  In  the  case  of  the  two  Institutions  whoso  reports  showed  no 
private  office  one  could  only  imagine.  Thirty-three  Institutions  reported  atle- 
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quate  laboratory  facilities  as  well  as  Infirmaries ' 10  were  auuntiirfioa  ttu.1. 

XTS1.tC‘"vSab?e0'1y/,,1I  °'  'he  - 

puai  racuities  available  in  the  community,  and  of  these  all  but  nne  nrmrMo 

rr  lnfl™url«'  "f  th..  finest  of  tbese  InKrta,  ™ro  "n  lhl  t„ 

stl  tut  Ions  where  the  university  also  has  a well,devel..pe<l  medical  school.  At 
ieast  six  of  the  student  infirmaries  are  completely  equipped  hospitals  where 
u types  of  medical  and  surgical  care  can  be  given  the  studeut. 

In  analyzing  student  use  of  health  service  facilities,  it  was  notice- 
able that  where  the  rest  of  the  report  indicates  excellence  of  service 
use  by  the  students- is  heavy;  poor  service  is  accompanied  by  little 
use.  A comparison  was  made  of  the  frequency  of  use  by  students 
in  comparison  with  student  population.  This  use  varies  from  12 
calls  per  student  to  T6  cal/s  per  student,  with  the  average  around  3 
per  student  per  college  y^r.  - The  highest  use  made  of  health  service 
facilities  (16  calls  per^udent)  was  in  an  institution  exclusively  for 
men  Student  use  ha^fto  apparent  relation  to  the  health  fee  charge 
as  the  number  of  calls  per  student  in  the  institutions  charging  the’ 
least  and  the  most  was  the  same — 0.3  per  student. 

diSet<nf  t°u  ihe„lnStItUtl!,nq1  reP°rtin&  give  some  laboratory  tests  to  all  stu- 
dents. Of  tlu.se  tiie  uriuulysls  is  given  by  all  ami  the  hemoglobin  hv  six  the 
rest  mentioned  various  Jndivldu.'il  tests  when  uecessitv  is  tnriipntcwi  it-  ic. 
interesting  to  note  that  the  diseases  watched  for  are  peculiar  to  the  iocation 

arj  fr^ulih,IOThe1ot!hr  luocY,ati,ms  :'pflh,st  fo.»kwonn  and  mnhirla 

are  trequefft.  The  other  tests  mentioned  were  X-ray,  Wassermnn  throat 

sun! I po\  D\fh I Ho  nChtiCkt,^SitV  Nineteen  institutions  require  vaccination  tol 
smallpox  while  -4  do  not.  Light  institutions,  nearly  all  of  them  located  In 
the  South,  require  inoculation  for  typhoid,  while  35  do  uot. 

The  greatest  weakness  noted  in  regard  to  the  health  service  is  the 
haphazard  method  of  reporting  cases  of  students,  who  are  ill.  In 
s<  ioo  s where  the  students  are  housed  in  college  owned  or  operated 
buildings,  the  check  on  student  illness  ought  to  be  a very  easy  mat- 
ter, but  almost  none  of  the  land-grant  institutions  house  a very  large 
proportion  of  their  students.  The  consequence  is  that  the  reporting 
of  illness  is  left  entirely  to  the  voluntary  good  auspices  of  'landladies 
house  mothers,  solicitous  friends,  or  the  students  themselves. 

hough  many  of  the  schools  express^  dissatisfaction  with  this 
method,  few  gave  any  constructive  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

- here  students  live  for  the  most  part,  as  they.do  in  the  land-grant 
institutions,  in  privately  operated  rooming  houses,  it  is  possible  for 
a boy,  or  less  frequently  for  a girl,  to  be  seriously  ill  for  days  without 
, causmg  solicitude  on  the  part  of  anyone.  While  his  absence  from 
classes  may  be  reported  through  his  instructors  to  the  college  dean, 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  cause  of  absence  is  investigated  until  » 
some  untoward  circumstance  creates  apprehension.  There  should 
he  some  means  devised  for  remedying  this  serious  defect. 

nurse  i,  8,  by  loeaf  pffaiclaii.  iaT^S^ 
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eveo  After  u student  Is  known  to  bo  i\l  In  one  school  the  .|eun  of  men  nud  the 
dean  of  women  make  the  vialts,  In  one,  the  olflcinl  medical  visit  is  made  br 
the  aoperioteiulent  of  buildings  und  grounds.  Twenty-three  of  the  inst It ltntitme 
liave  racllitie-s  for  isolation  wards  in  (heir  own  infirmaries,  while  14  report 
that  they  semi  a t cases  of  communicable  diseases  to  outside  hospitals.  Four 
say  that  they  isolate  the  students  in  their,  own  homes.  All  of  the  institutions 
reporting  showed  excellent  cooperation  with  city  and  county  authorities  k 
dealing  with  cases  of  Communicable  disease.  Severn  I mention  careful  ohserra- 
Don  of  those  exposed  to  Infection,  during  the  incubation  period  of  a disease 
and  two  require  vaccination  after  exposure  to  hum  11  pox. 

Another  duty  of  the  college  health  sorviee  in  many  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  is  the  issuing  of  excuses  for  students  who  have 
missed  class  because  of  illness,  This  whole  mutter  requires  almost  a 
chapter  by  itself  for  it  has  come  to  be  a real  drain  on  the  resources  of 
the  health  service  departments  and  in  many  cases  defeats  the  very 
ends  for  which  they  wero  established.  The  underlying  theory  of 
having  the  health  service  issue  excuses  of  this  nature  is  that  the  health 
officer  by  seeing  every  student  whose  illnehs  has  caused  ubsenoe  can 
prevent  such  student*  from  returning  to  class  before  it  is  safe  fur 
both  himself  and  for  his  fellow  students.  Attractive  as  this  theory 
muy  be,  the  results  in  actual  practice  do  not  support  it.  When  them 
are  so  many  excuses  to  be  filled  out,  the  inspect  ion  . becomes  mere  per- 
functory routine  and  dofeats  ft* own  end,  while  at  the  name  time  it 
uses  up  a vast  amount  of  the  energy  and  time  resources  of  the  health 
service,  In  several  schools  the  tendency  would  seem  to  be  toward 
ignoring  excuses  altogether  and  putting  the  students  on  their  own 
responsibility  as  to  legitimate  class  absenoea,  whether  for  illness  or 
other  causes,  In  most,  of  the  institutions  reporting,  howover,  this 
arrangement  would  »eem  to  be  far  in  the  future. 

In  31  of  the  land-grant  InHiltutions  the  physician  nr  honlth  officer  Issues  all 
excuses  for  illness;  In  7 the  dean  of  men  and  the  dean  of  women  do  It  * in  2 
the  registrar;  in  1 the  college  secretary;  in  1 the  school  nur^  Tim  prevaUlpg 
skepticism  regarding  the  validity  of  excuses  issued  by  private  physicians  is 
“hewn  In  the  fact  that  only  one  of  the*  schools  accepts  them. 

uf  the  lam,&n,nt  Institutions  charge  a health  sendee  fee  which 
L\ 801  v!?e  and  medical  enre.  The  fee  range*  from  00  cents  to 
* * a 3 ear,  with  the  median  at  |6.  In  many  cnnos.thla  foe  covers  from  two  days 
weck*  of  hOKpitaliziitlon."  The  Unlverslfy  of  Wlsconulu  makes  the  most 
liberal  provision,  allowing  hospital  enre  for  a whole  semester  or  even  longer  in 
special  cases,  although  the  student  might  ha vo-been  unable  to  register  ln*the 
l,eJ’aase  ot  hlH  Uloess.  In  most  of  the  colleges,  when  the  Illness  Igsta 
longer  than  the  number  of  days  a 1 loved  free,  five  cost  is  about  fll  a day,  al- 
Institution  poinu  out.  the  coat  to  the  brtdtli  service  is  much 
r^’ui  . n thlH  °v,e-  Co9t  of  cnre  In  the  college  hospitals  where  there  In 
iv>,  f,le;1run,fW  fron  70  to  <3.50  per  day,  with  the  average  nt  $2. 

,,  Jjera  the  eolh-gw  provides  no  inilrmary  and  Ihe  student  must  depend  on  local 

!n£*  h?  Sf,  8 <,a^P•  thir.,8t  ,8  frwni  “ dav  ,n  the  warrt8  to  «8  high  ns  HO  ‘ 

the  land-ilSrinsulXu^  ,,lmuHt  ,,rohlb,t,ve  for  the  nvenu?e  Kt',de‘*t  ,n 

The  cast  of  illness  to  needy  students  requires  serious  consideration. 
Maoy  of  the  institutions  make  some  sort  of  provision  for  such  oases, 
but  by  no  means  the  majority.  The  institutions  that  have  complete 
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hospital  facilities  in  their  own  infirmaries  report,  that  they  usually 
take  care  of  all  bills  of  needy  students  an  ve  surgical  ones. 

Eight  Institutions  occasionally  pay.  such  bills ; flvo  arrange  for  the  reduction 
of  bills ; fl\e  baYB  loun  funds  available  for  such  emergencies;  two  give  long- 
time extensions  on  the  bills;  two  mention  a mutual  benefit  hospital  association; 
two  raise  money  for  individual  cases  by  at»|*eal9  either  to  wealthy  friends  or 
to  social  agencies ; one  sends  such  students  to  the  city  clinic;  and  one  reports 
that  it  makes  no  provisions  whatsoever,  but  regards  such  matters  as  tha 
student  s own  responsibility. 

Ten  institutions  indicate  that  they  make  special  arrangements  for 
treatment  of  all  their  students  by  local  physicians  at  a lessened  cost, 
but  81  make  no  arrangements  for  such  reduction  of  fees. 

Because  of  the  well-known  hostility  of  the  medical  profession 
to  any  forms  of  socialized  medical  service,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
disco\er  how  local  physicians  regarded  such  free  or  near-free  service 
for  students.  Nineteen  reported  that  the  attitude  is  favorable; 
set  on  tfiat  it  is  indifferent;  one,  in  a word  that  speaks  volumes,  says 
that  improvement  is  noted;  while  four  report  distinct  hostility. 
Since  the  right  of  industrial  organizations' to  care  for  the  health  of 
tlieii  employees  is  unquestioned,  it  would  seem  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession should  grant  at  least  an  equal  right  to  educational  institu- 
tions. 

One  of  the  new  department?,  for  the  care  of  student  health  in 
higher  institutions  is  that  of  mental  hygiene.  It  is  conning  to  be 
recognized  that  many  illnesses,  mental  or  emotional  in  their  nature, 
that  are  as  devastating  as  tuberculosis,  may  have  no  physical 
manifestation  but  may  wreck  a student’s  college  work  nevertheless. 
Two  tendencies  are  shown  in  handling  this  phase  of  student  health. 
The  one  which. seems  soundest  in  all  respects  Is  that  of  having  a 
special  physician  trained  in  psychopathology  attached  to  the 
regular  health  service.  The  other  is  to  develop  a certain  amount 
of  psychotherapy  in  relation  to  the  department  of  psychology. 
Both  plans  claim  the  same  benefit  from  their  diverse  methods; 
namely,  that  the  student  will  be  disarmed  because  of  the  usualness 
of  the  contact  and  will  not  regard  himself  as  queer  or  possibly* 
abnormal  mentally.  Since  many  students,  however,  who  need. atten- 
tion from  the  mental  hygienist  also  need  a thorough  examination 
in  physical  respects,  this  attention  canrbe  given  with  minimum  effort 
and  disturbance  to  the  student  if  all  the  services  of  this  nature 
are  housed  together  on  the  campus.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  far 
more  danger  of  alarming  the  student  about  a possible  stigma  of 
mental  queernesa  by  having  him  secure  the  service  in  the  psychology 
department  than  by-  having  him  go  to  the  regular  health  service 
where  he  consults  the  specialist  just  as  he  would  tho  oculist  or  th* 
orthopedist.  The  person  who  is  to  do  this  work  successfully  on  a 
oollege  campus  has  need  of  the  fullest  medical  as  well  as  psycho- 
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pathological  training.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  best  pjractice,  thfere- 

fore,  to  make  him  one  of  the  regular  specialists  in  the  health 
service  staff. 

Of  the  42  institutions  reporting  on  this  portion  of  the  question- 
naire, only  9 make  any  provision  for  a separate  division  of  mental 
hygiene.  In  five  of  these,  the  work  is  in  charge  of  a physician  who 
is  primarily  a mental  hygienist;  in  four  the  work  ft  in  the  department 
of  psychology.  Only  two  of  the  nine  reporting  institutions  have 
full-time  provision  for  this  work  on  their  campus.  The  remainder 
who  have  it  at  all  indicate  that  the  part-time  workers  who  are  doing 
it  are  insufficient  for  the  amount  and  need  of  the  work.  All  of  these 
departments  save  one  have  been  opened  since  1923.  Four  additional 
schools  report  plans  for  such  a department  well  under  way,  although 
the  (lefimte  appointments  had  not  yet  been  made  at  the  time  of  this 
study.  Twenty  of  the  land-grant  institutions  (among  them  all  of 
those  where  the  work  has  been  established)  feel  that  a course  in 
mental  hygiene  for  all  college  students  is  desirable,  although  only  a 
fey  make  it  available  to  the  whole  student  body. 

Before  this  work  was  established  some  apprehension  was  felt 
lest  the  students  who  needed  it  most  would  not  use  it.  In  actual 
experience  no  foundation  for  such  fear  exists.  As  soon  as  such  a 
department  begins  to  operate  with  any  effectiveness  on  the  campus 
students  come  to  it,  usually  in  greater  numbers  than  can  be  cared' 
or  efficiently.  They  come  on  the  recommendation  of  instructors 
who  have  noticed  peculiarities  or  who  feel  that  there  is  some  emo- 
tional disturbance  behind  the  student’s  failure  in  class  work:  they 
come  in  s-mt  by  the  deans  of  men  and  of  women  and  the  deans  of  the 
various  colleges;  they  come  because  examination  by  the  other  physi- 
cians  of  he  health  service  shows  that  they  need  to  consult  the  mental 
hygienist:  they  come  because  they  themselves  are  worried  about  their 
own  mental  or  emotional  disturbances;  or  they  come  because  some 
friend  is  concerned  about  such  manifestations.  In  one  institution 
w ere  e work  was  established  lateen  the  school  year  of  1927-28 
hy  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  75  per  cent  of  the  patients  were’ 

coming  vo  untanly  and  the  demands  for  the  service  exceeded  , its 
capacity. 

The  significance  of  this  work  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  progrira 
of  education  is  not  yet  generally  understood.  All  the  schools  offer- 
ing such  service  report  that  the  results  more  than  justify  its  continu- 

^!rdn.do  «“•  StU<en,t!Lar0  h!Iped  in  makin8  better  adjustments  in 
regard  to  their  social  life  and  Vocational  choices  as  well  as  in  their 

sdiool  work.  Practically  all  the  students  who  had  used  the  mental 

rtmlenf6.  ^ •£*,"  bene,fited  8™%  by  it.  The  number  of 

^ ,b*d  withdrawn  from  college  oil  the  recommendation 
of  the -mental  hygienist  was  net  large  in  proportion  to  the  entire  stu- 
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dent  body.  It  ranged  from  Ito  16  cases  for  the  year  1927-28.  When 
it  is  realized  that  the  progrhra  is  as  yet  so  limited  that  it  reaches 
only  from  3 to  15  per  cent  of  the  student  body,  the  optimism  in 
regard  tq.its  usefulness  seems  even  more  significant.  Mental  hygiene 
is  evidently  a phase  of  student  health  worlf  that  will  show ’great 
development  in  the  next  decade. 

In  summary  of  this  chapter  certain  facts  stand  out.  The  first 
Is  that  the  school  can  not  free  itself  from  the  responsibility  for  the 
health  of  its  students.  It  follows  that  adequate  physical  facilities 
must  be  provided  ancj  that  these  physical  facilities  must  be  staffed 
by  a competent  force  of  well-trained  physicians  and  nurses.  It 
follows  also  that  the  cost  to  the  student  should  be  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  adequate  service.  The  number  of  students  in  the 
hind -grant  institutions  who  are  wholly  or  partly  dependent  upon 
their  own  enrnings  is  very  great.  These  students  can  not  afford 
costly  medical  care.  A liberal  health  fee  to  support  such  a staff  and 
plant  is  really  a form  of  student*  insurance  and  should  be  looked 
upon  as  such.  Although  many  students  do  not  need  the  services  of 
such  a department  at  any  time  during  their  courses,  to  other  students 
it  may  mean  the  difference  between  prompt  and  adequate  care  and 
Mich  poor  attention  that  the  student  pays  for  it  in  lowered  vitality 
for  many  years  after.  Especially  in  the  institutions  that  are  located 
at  a distance  from  good  hospital  centers,  student  service  is  doubly 
necessary. 


Another  unavoidable  conclusion  from  these  reports  is  that  the 
present  method  of  discovering  and  checking  on  student  illness  is 
entirely  inadequate.  A few  schools  made  definite  suggestions  for 
improving  this  part  of  the  service.  One  of  these  suggestions  is  a 
definite  education  program  both  for  the  student05&dy  and  for  those 
responsible  for  the  housing,  as  landladies,  housemothers,  etc.,  on 
the  necessity  for  the  early  reporting  of  illness  and  on  the  facilities 
that  the  health  service  affords.  This  coqid  easily  be  done  by  means 
of  an  attractive  bulletin,  write-ups  in  the  school  paper,  lectures  dur- 
ing freshman  week,  and  discussion  in  such  organizations  as  the  meet- 
ings of  householders  which  the  dean  of  women • frequently  holds* r 
*A  little  well-directed  publicity  of  this  sort  will  go  a long  way,  both 
in  removing  .wrong  impressions  and  in  curing  indifference.  The 
very  cheapness  of  the  health  service  in  some  schools  has  militated 
against  its  use,  excellent  though  it  may  be.’  If  the  care  of  the  ill  • 
student  after  the  health  service  has  reached  him  is  both  efficient  and  - 
sympathetic,  it  will  go  far  toward  overcoming  any  prejudices  that 
may  exist  in  the  minds^of  the  student’s  triends.  It  is  no  less  true’' 
pi  the  student  health  service  than  of  commercial'  concerns  that  their 
best  advertisers  are  yitisficd  customers. 
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Chapter  VI. — Physical  Welfare  Including  Athletics 


The  statement  that  the  colleges  ami  universities  aim  to  educate  the 
whole  man,  physically  and  spiritually  as  well  as  mentally  is  trite,  but 
that  this  has  been  and  should  be  their  fundamental  aim  is  as  true  ns 
..when  the  phrasing  had  the  charm  of  novelty.  For  more  than  50 
years  colleges  in  America  have  been  providing  some  sort  of  physical 
training  for  their  students.  The  aims  of  physical  education  in  the 
schools  of  America  have  been:  (1)  healthful  living  habits  including 
exercise;  (2)  correction  of  structural  and  posture  defects;  and  (3) 

a sound  foundation  of  hygienic  information  which  should  carry 
over  into  daily  life. 

However,  study  of  the  provisions  made  for  the  physical  education 
of  the  students  in  the  land-grant  institutions  presents  real  difficulty. 
One  phase  of  physical  Exercise,  that  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  has 
come  to  overshadow  all  the  others  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  separate  it  completely  from  the  rest  of  the  picture.  It 
pervades  the  entire  situation,  affecting  the  selection  or  the  staff,  the 
provision  of  such  facilities  as  playing  fields,  stadia,  pools,  and 
gymnasiums,  and  the  financing  of  the  entire  program.  In  spite  of 
this  all-pervading  influence,  however,  the  number  taling  part  in 
intercollegiate  athletics  in  any  single  institution  of  the  land-grant 
group  is  a very  small  per  cent  of  the  student  body.  Th.»  important 
concern  here  is  the  program  providing  for  all  the  student  rather 
than  this  selected  few,  reserving  for  the  latter  pai|  of  this  section 
the  treatment  of  the  problem  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  both  as  it 
affects  the  participants  and  as  it  affects  the  rest  of  the  institution. 
This  leaves  the  topics  of  physical  education  and  intramural  sports  for 
men  and  for  women,  and  the  teaching  of  hygiene  to  both  men  and 
women  as  the  main  topics  to  be  treated  here,  although  it  will  be  neces- 
sary-to  consider  the  question  of  staff  to  some  extent  in  this  section. 

^ Be  ports  were  received  from  44  of  the  land-grant  institutions.  In 
80  of  these  the  physical  education  aqd  the  athletic  programs  are 
administered  as  a whole  undSr  one  head  while  in  13  they  are  sep- 
arated. . Where  they  are  unified  the  head  of  the  entire  division  is 
usually  called  the  director  of  physical  education  and  athletics, 
Jilt  hough  in  14  of  the  institutions  the  title  of  professor  of  physical 
education  is  used.  Where  the  departments  are  separated  the  intro- 
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mural  ii!hleli(N  in  never  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  mtcreol 
lppiato  athletics  hi||.  is  grouped  with  the  physical  education  work. 

The,  director  in  most  of  the  land-grant  institutions  has  pretty  full 
control  of  his  department,  just  as  the  head  of  any  other  division,  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  approval  from  the  president  nnd  financial  officers  of 
the  institution.  -He  selects  his  own  teaching  staff,  approves  the  pur- 
chase of  Equipment  and  the  payment  of  hills,  signs  contract-.,  assigns 
teachers,  and  plans  the  class  work  for  the  department. 

In  studying  the  personnel  of  the  staff  the  domination  of  intercol- 
legiate athletics  in  the  whplo  situation  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Other- 
wise it  would  be  difficulty  to  understand  how  25  of  the  land-grant 
institutions  could  put  at  jhe  head  of  such  an  important  division  of 
collegiate  work  men  withfcnly  their  first  degree,  and  four  could  have 
in  this  position  men  wh&  hold  no  collegiate  degree  whatever.  In 
fact,  the  heads  of  only  3 of  the  departments  studied  held  degrees 
higher  than  a master’s;  12  held  the  master’s  degree.  This  is  not 
equal  to  the  collegiate  training  of  any  other  teaching  group  in  these 
institutions.  Twenty-four)  of  the  land-grant  institutions  have  no  one 
in  the  department  of  physical  education  for  men  holding  a degree 
higher  than  that  of  bachelor.  The  evident,  effort,  however,  to  make 
this  department  an  integral  part  Y>f  the  college  work  waft  6hown  by 
the  fact  that  these  men  were  given  full  academic  rank  in  many  cases. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  land-grant  institutions  report  that  the  head  of 
the  department  of  physical  education  for  men  is  given 'the' rank  of 
full  professor;  one  that  he  is  associate  professor;  one  that  he  is  as- 
sistant professor;  12  avoid  the  issue  by  using  the  title  director. 

The  44  institutions  reporting  had  oniy  10  members  of  their  staffs  in 
these  departments  who  were  doctors  of  medicine,  and  only  5 who 
hold  the  Pli.  D.  Four  of  these  doctors  of  medicine  were  on  one  staff 
2nd  th^e  on  nnother,  leaving  only  three  to  be  distributed  among  all 
the  rest  of  the  group.  One  school  reported  an  interesting  combina- 
tion of  functions — a man  who  held  the  title  of  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy and  athletics  and  to  whom  was  assigned  the  problem  of  research 
in  the  psychology  of  athletics. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  directing  the  work  ih  physical  educa- 
tion is  peculiarly  the  province  of  young  men,  but  n study  of  the  ages 
of  those  reporting  in  the.  land-grant  college  survey  would  not  indi- 
cate that  the  range  is  much  different  from  that  in  other  depart- 
ments. Perhaps  much  of  the  ratlier  grudging  character  of  the  recog- 
nition that  other  faculty  members  give  to  the  departments  of  physi- 
cal education  may  be  traced  back  to  the  marked  difference  between 
the  amount  of  training  and  the  degrees  held  by  the  men  in  this 
division  and  their  faculty  rank  and  recognition  by  the  ndministra- 
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tion.  It§eems  improper  to  men  who  often  a ^financial  sacrifice,  have 
spent  years  to  attain  doctor’s  decrees  and  perhaps  also  have  given 
years  of  service  in  the  institution,  that  the  professor  of  physical 
education,  who  holds  only  a B.  S.  degree,  is  given  the  highest  faculty 
rating  and  the  control  of  a department. 

Th&  women’s  department  is  included  under  the  entire  division  of 
physical  education  and  athletics  in  12  institutions.  In  9 institutions 
the  health  service  is  included  in  this  department,  and  in  19  the  teach- 
ing of  hygiene  is  included. 

The  land-grant  institutions  are  realizing  the  fact  that  a medical 
examination  as  well  as  a physical  examination  should  be  the  basis 
for  assigning  students  to  the  right  physical  education  sections;  a 
large  number  make  the  entire  examination  of  the  incoming  students 
either  in  the  health  service  or  in  the  health  service  in  conjunction 
with  the  physical  education  department.  Even  among  the  1C  which 
said  that  the  examination  was  made  in  the  physical  education  depart- 
ment and  the  records  kept  there,  a large  proportion  indicated  that 
the  "services  of  the  college  physician  or  of  the  medical  staff  were 
called  on  for  the  medical  part  of  this  examination.  In  two  cases  the 
al  examining  was  done  by  outside  physicians  employed  only 
for  this  purpose.  Occasionally  also  the  military  department  co- 
operated in  the  entrance  examination.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts 
shown  in  the  examination  the  students  are  assigned  to  courses  in  the 
physical  education  department. 

Twenty-four  of  the  land-grant  institutions  require  physical  edu- 
cation of  all  their  students,  while  20  do  not.  Eleverf  o,f  those  which 
replied  that  they  djd  not  require  physical  education  of  all'  students 
qualified  this  by  reporting  that  they  required  exercise  in  the  freshman 
year  for  all.  The  hours  of  credit  ranged  from  one-half  to  three 
im  credits  a year.  Eight  institutions  gave  no  credit  for  it;  in  5 military 
training  could  be  substituted  for  the  required  physical  education, 
but  in  36  this  was  not  permitted?  Wherever  physical  education  is 
required  it  is  for  two  years. 

A great  change  in  the  type  of  physical  education  offered  is  notice- 
able in  the  last  few  years.  The  old  formal  floor  work,  with  its  lack 
of  relation  to  anything  in  the  student’s  life  after  college,  has  pretty 
well  disappeared  except  where  it 4s  prescribed  for  corrective  tind  pos- 
ture  work.  In  its  place  is  a vast  array  of  physical  activities 'that 
' have  their  counterparts  in  recreation  the  world  over.  Twenty-five 
tyP^of  sports  were  mentioned  and  these  could  all  l>e  elected  as  the 
equivalent  of  formal  gymnasium  training  from  the  freshman  year  ori 
Tlio&e  tnogt  frequently  mentioned  were  football,  basketball,  baseball, 

..  track,  cross  country,  tennis,  and  swimming.  Boxing,  wrestling,  and 
fencing,  came  next  in  frequency,  then  handball,  volley  bhM,  and  soccer. 
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The  six  institutions  that  have  golf  codrses  permitted  their  students  to 
•elect  golf  in  place  of  the  required  gymnasium  work,  thus  offering 
early  training  for  what  is  becoming  more  and  more  a valuable  busi- 
ness and  social  asset  in  later  life.  Skating  and  ice  hockey  were 
offered  in  the  northern  schools. 

The  second  important  element  of  physical  education  work  is  that 
of  intramural  sports,  possibly  the  most  hopeful  sign  in  the  whole 
field  of  competitive  play.  More  and  more  the  land-grant  institutions 
are  building  up  the  interest  of  the  men  in  their  schools  in  the  pro- 
gram of  play  for  everyone.  Thirty-six  of  the  land-grant  institutions 
report  a definite  program  of  this  kind.  Thirty  of  rhem  have  a direc- 
tor on  their  staff  for  this  work,  while  7 leave  it  in  chifVge  of  either  a 
•graduate  manager  or  a student  manager.  The  difference  of  the 
student  attitude,  however,  in  regard  to  the  required  work  in  physical 
. education  and  the  intramural  program  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only 
9 of  the  30  that  have  a staff  director  report  that  they  do  not  have 
student  managers  cooperating  with  him.  In  the  schools  where  the 
program  is  developed  most  fully,  the  system  seems  to  work  out  best 
by  having  full  student  participation  in  the  making  of  the  plans  and 
the  rules  to  govern  the  program,  as  well  as  in  deciding  on  the  awards. 

I he  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  participating  in 
ei^li  of  the  intramural  sports  in  comparison  with  the  total  number  of 
men  enrolled  in  the  institution  together  with  the  types  of  teams. 


Table  4. — Number  of  men  participating  in  intramural  athletics 
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Since  the  aims  of  intramural  athletics  imply  teams  and  competi- 
non  it  is  ojratifvmir  to  find  so  many  students  engaging  in  contests  in 
which  the  rivalry  is  only  one  element  in  the  play  spirit  of  recreation 
. Vven  " here  competition  is  especially  keen  among  rival  teams  within 
the  institution,  only  one  reported  that  the  evils  even  approach  those 
of  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  the  only  example  quoted  was  that 
of  the  intensity  of  rivalry  between  fraternity  groups.  The  awards 
and  external  incentives  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  insignificant 
J hoy  are  usually  inexpensive  cups  for  teams,  medals'for  individual 
v Miners,  phicques,  ribbons,  and  numerals. 

The  best  features  of  intramural  athletics  mentioned  l,v  tlnvreport- 
ing  institutions  arc:  The  participation  of  the  majority  of  the  student 
body:  the  fact  that  this  participation,  because  of  the  variety  of  intra- 
mural sports  offered,  last  all  the  year  around;  the  breaking  down 
of  rather  artificial  lines  of  social  demarcation  in  the  make-up  of 
teams;  the  keeping  of  systematic  individual  records  and  the  incentive 
that  these  give  to  a man  to  keep  himself  fit;  and  the  excellent  ■prac- 
tice that, intramural  sports  give  to  the  letter  men  of  the  intercollegiate 
teams  w coaching.  Institution  after  institution  mentioned  that  much 
of  its  coaching  of  intramural  athletics  is  done  by  the  intercollegiate 
team  men  who  arc  barred  from  competing  on  the  intramural  teams.* 
» A number  of  institutions  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  intramural 
teams  are-the  best  feeders  for  the  intercollegiate  teams  and  that  a 
man  has  before  him  always  the  incentive  that  if  lie  shows- himself 
good  enough  in  the  intramural  work  lie  has  an  excellent  chance  of 
attaining  the  more  sought  after  position  in  intercollegiate  athletics 
The  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  the  intramural  program  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  were  the  lack  of  facilities.  Even  where  ho  facili- 
ties appeared  to  be  most  adequate  the  factor  of  intercollegiate  pri- 
ority enters  in:  the  football  fields,  the  baseball  diamonds,  the  running 
tracks,  and  the  swimming  pool,  are  frequently  preempted  at  (lie 
most-  desirable  times  for  the  training  of  the  intercollegiate  athletes, 
and  the  intramural  teams  can  use  them  only  in  the  intervenin'' 
periods.  One  school  reports  plaintively  that  because  of  this  fact  its 
students  are  driven  to  use  the  facilities  of  a near-by  city  and  that 
their  swarming  out  in  the  earlier  morning  hours  “awakens  both  the 
citizens  and  their  ire.”  Twenty-eight  of  the  land-grant  institutions 
reported  inadequate  funds  to  cnrrv  on  the  work,*  while  only  10  felt 
that  they  were  nimble  to  give  adequate  supervision;  2 mentioned  the 
unreasonableness  of  the' classroom  sclietlules  that  demand  the  best 
hours  of  the  student’s  day;  2 felt  that  the  intramural  work  is  ham-  • 
pored  by  the  fact  that  it  is  regarded  only  as  a feeder  for  the  inter- 
collegiate tennis..  The  great  problem  of  how  to  get  the  right  amount 
of  rivalry  without  having  it  grow  beyond  bounds  was  mentioned 
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several  times.  How  to  group  students,  how  to  keep  students  inter- 
ested, are  parts  of  the  same  problem.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
tone  of  all  the  reports  on  intramural  programs  was  most  hopeful. 

The  program  of  physical  education  for  women  has  always  de- 
veloped separately  from  that  for  men.  The  coeducational  institu- 
tions consciously  or  unconsciously  modeled  their  programs  for  their 
women  students  on  those  of  the  segregated  women's  colleges,  which 
weiie  pioneers  in  instituting  courses  in  physical  education.  In  all 
of  the  land-grant  institutions  haying  any  considerable  number  of 
women  students,  the  physical  education  department  is  separate  from 
that  for  men.  In  only  three,  do  men  handle  any  part  of  the  work 
with  the  women  students,  and  in  two  of  these  it  is  only  a nominal 
supervision.  In  12  of  the  land-grant  institutions,  however,  physical 
education  for  women  is  treated  as  a part  of  the  entire  division  of 
physical  education  and  is  not  a separate  department. 

The  training  of  the  staff  in  physical  education  for  women  is 
rather  better  than  that  of  the  staff  for  men.  Only  14  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  report  no  one  in  their  departments  of  physical 
education  for  women  holding  a degree  above  the  bachelor's  while  24 
showed  this  situation  in  the  department  for  men.  The  heads  of  the 
departments  for  women,  however,  do  not  show  so  marked  a differ- 
ence. Two  have  no  degrees;  20  have  the  bachelor's  degree;  12  the 
masters;  1 the  Ph.  P. ; and  1 the  M.  D.  ‘Faculty  rank  is  accorded 
to  12  heads  of  the  department  as  professors.  Two  are  given  the  in- 
determinate title  of  director,  while  7 although  they  are  heads  of  the 
department,  are  given  only  the  rank  of  instructor. 

The  required  physical  examination  of  all  entering  women  students 
in  27  of  the  land-grant  institutions  that  reported,  is  made  in  the 
physical  education  department  for  women;  in  11  it  is  made  by  the 
health  service.  Even  the  27  which  report  that  they  make  the  ex- 
amination and  keep  the  records,  indicated  cooperation  with  tfce 
health  service  or  the  college  physician  on  the  medical  ^n*t  of  the 
examination.  In  only  one  institution  was  the  medical  part  of  the 
examination  made  by  the  family  physician  of  the  student  Indore  she 
arrived  at  the  collegJf  and  the  findings  of  that  examination  were 
accepted  by  the  institution  and  filed  as  a part  of  the  student’s  health 
record.  It  would  seem  higldy  desirable  to  center  this  physical 
examination  in  the  health  service  with  the  cooperation  of  the  de- 
partment of- physical  education,  in  view  of  the  small  staffs  that  were 
reported  in  the  department  of  physical  education  for  women.  There 
were  only  7 women  holding  M.  D.  degrees  on  this  staff  in  all  of  the 
reporting  institutions,  and  of  these  2 each  were  in  two  institu- 
tions. only  3 being  distributed  among  all  the  rest.  Aside  from 
the  question  of  the  fitness  of  the  staff  to  give  this  examination  there 
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in  » consideration  already  mentioned  in  discussing  the  health  serv. 
ice — the  desirability  ol  rutting  the  amount  of  red  tape  which  the 
student  must  inevitably  go  through  in  the  process  of  registration, 
bv  having  the  entire  examination  in  one  place,- and  that  place  the 
one  where  the  student  can  be  assigned  nt  once  to  the  specialists  and 
those  giving  the  furthiw  examinations  which  are  necessary  in  mnnv 
individual  cases.  From  every  standpoint,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
to  be  desirable  practice  to  shift  all  physical  examinations  of  enter- 
ing students  to  the  health  service  ns  rapidly  as  possible.  This  im- 
plies, of  course,  increasing  the  adequacy  of  that  service  in  the.  insti- 
tutions where  if  is  not  yet  up  to  standard. 

Aside  from  the  cooperation  with  the  health  service  there  was 
little  interrelation  between  the  physical  education  department  for 
women  and  any  of  tlio  other  departments  on  the  campuses  of  the  in- 
stitutions. Only  five  indicated  any  close  connection  between  the 
physical  education  department  and  that  of  home  economics.  Such 
cooperation  consisted  largely  in  the  giving  of  a course  in  nutri- 
tion or  some  lectures  in  nutrition  in  the  course  of  hygiene.  One 
institution  mentioned  that,  students  showing  marked  nutrition  de- 
fects wore  referred  to  a consultant  in  the  dietetics  department. 
One  institution  mentioned  frequent  conferences  between  the  dean  of 
the  division  pf  home  economics  and  the  head  of  the  department  of 
physical  education;  another  reported  that  the  department  of  physi- 
cal education  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  dean  of  home  economics. 
The  hygiene  courses  were  offered  as  a part  of  the  work  of  the  physical 
education  department  for  women  in  2(5  of  the  institutions  reporting, 
while  they  were  given  elsewhere  in,  14. 


All  women  stmlenU  are  required  lo  take  ileUnitoly  assigned  Work  In  the 
physical  education  department  In  MC  of  the  institutions,  ouiv  three  Insti- 
tutions reported  negatively  on  this  jmlut.  In  five  of  the  laml-tfruiil  insti- 
tutions \\  hh  h replied  to  this'  portion  of  the  survey,  there  w ere  either  no 
women  students  or  so  few  uh  to  lie  negligible.  The  sumo  situation  exists  here 
ns  In  the  departments  of  physical  education  for  men;  ull  of  those  institu- 
tions which  require  it  prescrjhe  it  for  twu  years;  four  go  so  far  ns  to  require 
It  through  nil  four  years  of  college.  Nineteen  of  the  InetltutioiiH  replying 
required  their  women  students  41  take  physical  educiition  for  three  hours'  |-er 
" * 1 ’ - **,r  two  hours  per  week;  and  only  2 lvquiml  it  «for  hut  1 hour  n 
week.  Only  four  pave  no  not  mil  rrertit  for  the  work  even  though  It  was 
required.  Just  iih  with  the  men's  department,  in  most  of  pie  cases  where 
credit  was  given  toward  graduation,  the  numlier  of  hours  allowed  for  credit 
in  physical  education  was  added  to  the  total  number  of  hoars  In  academic 
work  required.  Just  an  In  the  men's  department  tfio,  wore  offerings  <*f 
sports  ami  games  which  could  he  substituted  for  the  formal  gymnasium  re- 
quirement. Many  of  these  were  listed  in  file  various  institutions,  with  has* 
kethall.  tennis,  held  hockey,  swimming,  and  various  types  of  dancing  decidedly 
in  the  lead.  Tlie  preponderance  of  those  PimrtH  which  are  recognized  us 
recreation  in  adult  life  was  striking. 


While  the  departments  of  physical  education  for  both  men  and 
women  offer  ^leir  students  the  opportunity  of  majoring  in  this  sub- 
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jirt  in  courses  (hat  load  to  a definite  degree,  this  work  is  nlniosl 
universally  included  in  (he  school  or  department  of  education. 
It  does  not  seem  fitting,  therefore,  to  discuss  it  in  any  detail  here. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  briefly,  however,  tluft  while  the  aim  of  these 
major  courses  for  both  men  and  women  might  be  considered  the 
same,  that  of  preparing  teachers  of  physical  education  for  the 
secondary  schools,  the  emphasis  in  the  two  cases  is  altogether 
different.  The  courses  for  men  emphasize  coaching  primarily  and 
go  into  considerable  detail  in  their  offerings  of  coaching  practice 
for  all  the  sports.  Their  emphasis  on  teaching  physical  education 
itself  is  decidedly  secondary,  while  a few  pay  passing  attention  to 
preparing  men  for  such  community  recreational  work  as  scouting 
and  community  playground  leadership.  In  the  women's  depart- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  the  emphasis  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
other  direction.  The  courses  are  apparently  primarily  designed 
to  produce  teachers  of  physical  education  and  health  and  only 
secondarily  to  give  training  as  camp  leaders  and  recreational  directors 
of  playgrounds. 

The  provision  for  intramural  sports  for 'women  is  very  different 
from  similar  provision  for  similar  sports  for  men  students.  There 
aie  no  intercollegiate  athletics  for  women  in  the  sense  that  there 
arc  intercollegiate  contests  for  men.  Only  seven  of  all  the  reporting 
institutions  mentioned  any  sort  of  intercollegiate  competition 


among  the  women  students,  although  four  others  reported-telegraphic 
track  and  rifle  meets  conducted  on  the  individual  campuses  simul- 
taneously. While  this  form  of  competition  preserves  some  of  the 
values  of  increased  rivalry,  team  play,  and  competition  in  the  name 
of  the  school,  it  does  away  with  many  of  the  undesirable  accompani- 
ments that  have  grown  up  around  intercollegiate  athletics.  Seven 
institutions  reported  actual  intercollegiate  competition  between 
teams  of  women  students.  The  sports  included  were  basketball, 
tennis,  and  track.  The  competing  teams  were  always  close  neighbors, 
so  that  the  trips  were  neither  long  nor  costly,  and  in  no  case  was 
there  any  particular  outside  interest  in  attendance,  at  the  games. 

The  institutions  \Chich  permit  intercollegiate  contests  for  the 
women  students  were  asked  what  advantages  they  saw -in  them.  Two 
reported  that  the  advantages  were  “doubtful*’  or  “few.”  but  the 
remainder  asserted  “ all  that  any  sport  hns.  plus  those  of  education 
and  travel”  “the  broadening 'of  the  women’s  circle  of  friends,” 
"college  spirit  and  incentive  .to  trnin  and  take  regular  exercise.” 

1 ravel  is  un  educator,”  said  another,  and  still  another  replied 
•hat  “being  hosts  and  guests  was'  n form  of  education.”  Three  felt 
• hat  intercollegiate  contests  stimulated  interest  in  the  sport  and 
were  valuable  in  developing  social  relations. 
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When  the  women  went  on  intercollegiate  trips  the  beud  of  the  department  was 
responsible  for  their  welfare  in  four  cases,  the  dean  of  women  in  one,  and  the 
medical  officer  of  the  institution  lu-another.  The  small  number  of  institutions 
which  sanctioned  intercollegiate  contests  for  women  ami  the  tone  of  their 
replies  is  a slgniflcnnt  indication  ol  the  attitude  of  those  responsible  for  the 
physical  education  of  women  students  in  our  colleges. 

Although  this  discussion  of  intercollegiate  sports  for  women  does 
not  perhaps  belong  in  a discussion  of  the  intramural  situation,  it 
seemed  wisest  to  dispose  of  it  before  taking  up  the  more  compre- 
hensive program  of  sports  for  women  in  the  land-grant  institutions. 
Forty  provide  a definite  intramural  sports  program  for  their  women 
students  and  in  all  but  two  this  work  is  supervised  by  members  of 
the  physical  education  staff  for  women.  In  all  but  three  there  are 
also  student  managers  of  the  various  sports  cooperating  with -the 
faculty  members  in  charge  of  the  entire  program.  In  29  of  the 
institutions  reporting  there  is  some  sort  of  athletic  association  for 
the  women  students.  The  usual  name  of  this  organization  is  the 
"Women's  Athletic  Association.  Its  basis  of  membership  varies.  In 
a few  institutions  every  woman  student  enrolling  is  automatically  a 
member  of  the  association.  In  most  institutions,  however,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Women’s  Athletic  Association  is  based  on  some  attain- 
ment of  proficiency  or  faithfulness  of  participation  in  Home  of  the 
activities  of  the  organization  and  is  on  a voluntary  basis.  The 
Women’s  Athletic  Association  is  managed  by  a board  of  students 
elected  by  its  own  membership  who  cooperate  closely  with  a group 
of  faculty  advisers.  There  is  usually  one  student  head  for  each  of 
the  major  sports.  She  is  in  charge  of  the  program  for  that  sport, 
making  up  teams,  scheduling  events,  and  in  general  arousing  the 
interest  of  the  students  in  her  particular  activity. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  Institutions  reported  some  sort  of  point  system  for 
recognizing  athletic;  achievements  of  the  women  students.  Only  one  reported 
that  It  Juid  had  such  a system  and  discarded  it  because  It  aroused  an  undesir- 
able spirit.  In  most  schools  the  point  system  was  used  as  the  busis  for  the 
awards  of  numerals.  Insignia,  letters,  and  the  higher  awards  such  as  the 
Women’s  Athletic  Association  seul,  the  most  coveted  distinction  la  athletics 
open  to  women  students. 

T^ie  Ilmen’s  Athletic  Association  usually  finances  itself  by  some 
sort  of  selling  campaign — sometimes  its  members  are  given  the  con- 
cessions at  the  stadium  during  the  football  games,  sometimes  they  sell 
tickets  not  only  for  their  own  events  but  for  other  games  in  the 
athletic  department. 

Other  ways  mentioned  were  by  holding  dances;  by  selling  apples;  bv  giving 
circuses  and  penny  carnivals  r by  selling  balloons  at  the  time  of  the  homecom- 
Jng  games  (It  is  n custom  in  some  institutions  for  the  spectators  to  release 
halloons  at  the  first  kickoff)  ; by  maintaining  a small  supply  store  In  the  gym- 
. unslum  department  where  the  girls  can  purchase  pins,  hairnets,  hosiery,  etc,; 
by  maintaining  a weighing  machine  from  width  they  get  a percentage  of  the 
profits ; and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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The  money  is  used  to  buy^the  very  inexpensive  medals,  cups,  letters, 
and  insignia  tha^;,  are  awarded  to  winners,  to  promote  tjie  sports, 
and  to  send  one  or  two  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  student 
heads  of  the  Women  s Athletic  Association.  In  one  school  the  money 
thus  raised  also  supports  a scholarship  for  a student  who  is  majoring 
in  physical  education. 

The  physical  education  department  for  women  is  usually  responsible,  wholly 
or  in  part,  for  such  pageants  nntl  festivals  as  the  institution  may  give.  Eight 
reported  s,|me  form  of  May  fete  in  which  interpretative  dancing  and  folk  danc- 
ing played  large  parts ; three  reported  water  festivals  or  carnivals;  several  re- 
ported nn  outdoor  performance  sitonsored  jointly  by  the  dramatic  and  physical 
education  departments.  Nowhere  was  there  any  report  of  a collaboration 
between  the  English  department  and  the  department  of  physical  education  in 
the  presentation  of  these  festivals,  although  one  institution  descril>ed  n part- 
toMiiine,  A Roman  Wedding,  given  in  cooperation  witli  the  Latin  department. 
Nine  institutions  give  no  public  exhibition  in  any  way  upproachiug  the  for- 
mality of  those  mentioned. 

In  looking  at  the  field  of  physical  education  for  women  (he  ideal 
voiced  by  the  Women's  Division  of  the  National  Amateur  Athletic 
federation,  *‘A  team  for  every  girl  and  every  girl  ^ some  team,’’ 
seems  far  nearer  realization  for  the  women  than  for  the  men.  In 
this  field  where  women  were  the  pioneers  they  have  not  lost  their 
leadership  but  are  developing  their  fundamental  theme  soundly  and 
„ successfully. 

* . . Hygiene 

The  course  in  hygiene  is  the  answer  of  the  college  to  the  insistent 
demand  that  students  should  know  more  about  wise  living'and  the 
care  of  their  bodies.  Theoretically  it  should  he  thfe  most  useful 
course  in  the  whole  curriculum,  ami  yet  27  of  44  land-grant  instill!-- 
tions  that  reported  do  not  make  such  a course  a universal  require- 
nu’nt*  I”  two  institutions  it  is  required  for  the  women  1>ut  not  for 
the  men.  It  is  absurd  to  assume  that  meg  have  no  need  for  the  same 
type  of  information.  The  reports  from  the  student  health  services 
would  indicate  that,  fully  as  many  men  students  ns  women  students 
are  subject  to  disorders  incurred  either  through  the  lack  of  this 
knowledge  or  its  application  in  their  own  individual  cases.  No  de- 
partment could  he  more  fruitful  for  good  in  its  lusting  results  on 
the  individual  students  than  one  in  which  hygiene, .the  health  serv- 
ice, and  physical  education  all  work  together  to  train  the  individual 
student  in  his  own  proper  care.  A course  in  hygiene  is  ofTered  in 

of  the  institutions  reporting,  but  no  report  showed  what  propor- 
tion of  the  student  body  elected  it.  Its  usual  duration  is  one  period 
a week  for  one  semester.  Jn  14  of  the  institutions  it  was  given 
P'«*ly  as  a lecture  course,  with  some  demonstrations  and  charts. 
In  four  a textbook  was  used.  It  was  reported  as  a laboratory  course 
in  only  foyr  institutions.  It  is  given  as  a Separate  course  for  men 
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and  for  women  in  nil  but  four  of  the  institutions.  Fourteen  institu- 
tions report  a course  in  community  hygiene  and  six  of  these  make 
this  course  compulsory.  Only  four  offer  n separate  course  in  sex 
education  and  in  only  one  of  these  is  this  course  compulsory.  Where 
no  separate  course  in  sex  hygiene  is  offered  there  are  some  lectures 
included  in  the  course  in  general  hygiene. 

It  might  bo  expected  that  the  excellent  opportunity  afforded  for 
n demonstration  of  the  principles’ of  hygienic  living  hv  its  practical 
application  in  college,  dining  halls,  dormitories,  gymnasiums',  and 
classrooms  would  have  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  institutions. 
Such  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  the  case.  All  too  often 
the ‘food  furnished  by  the  institution-itself  and  the  unsanitary  con- 
ditions of  its  own  dormitories  violate  many  basic  hygienic  principles. 
Twenty  reported  that  some  effort  is  made  to  exemplify’  the  teaching 
of  hygienic  principles  in  the  dining  halls  and  dormitories.  This  con- 
sists largely  of  inspection  by  some  college  official,  although  in  five 
institutions  the  diet, in  the  dining  halls  and  cafeterias  is  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  balanced  ration.  One  institution  lias  the.  class  in 
hygiene  inspect  and  grade  the  storerooms,  kitchens,  and  dining  hulls,. 
This  would  seem  to  lie  a most  valuable  practice  from  many  stand- 
points. Twenty-five  of  the  institutions  .replied  that  the  gymnasiums 
exemplified  the  principles  of  hygiene,  but  in  checking  the  reports 
on  this  section  with  those  on  the  one  in  regard  to  the  inspection  and 
standards  of  cleanliness  insisted  upon  for  gymnasium  suits  used^m 
the  floor,  there  seemed  to  be  a wide  discrepancy.  The  reports  in  the 
latter  case  indicated  tli^t  the  inspection  is  most  cursory  and  that  it 
depends  largely  upon  the  fastidiousness  of  the  individual  class 
instructor.  There  is  no  periodic  laundering  of  suits  in  most  cases; 
•either  in  the  men's  or  the  women's  clashes,  although  the  reports  from 
the  women's  section  indicted  rather  more  care  in  this  matter.  The 
replies  on  inspection  as  to  cleanlihess  of  gymnasium  suits’  for  the 
women  ranged  from  “none”  to  “weekly,”  with  such  enigmatic 
answers  as  “ dependent  on  the  self-respect  of  the  student,”  “ inspec- 
tor expected  to  enforce  a high  standard,”  “ reasonably  fresh,”  and 
“ depends  6n  the  fastidiousness  of  the  individual  tencher.” 

The  courses  in  hygiene  have  accomplished  something  in  spite  of 
llieir  having  been  given  largely  as  lecture  courses  and  despite  their 
poor  correlation  with  the  actual  experience  of  the  student  in  his  living 
quarters.  A few  schools  reported  that  the  improved  health  uncer- 
tain individuals  could  be  traced  to  this  course,  twad  others  stated 
that  the  interest  the  students  themselves  expressed  w\b  an  indication 
thnt  the  course  wus  tilling  a real  need.  One  institution  hWl  questioned 
its  ulumni  on  the  value  of  the  course,  and  had  changed  it  somewhat  • 
in  content  and  considerably  in  emphasis  in  the  light  of  the  replies. 
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The  cooperation  between  this  department,  and  the  student  health 
service  should  be  great.  Hero  again  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement..  • *■ 

• ^ » 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 

I nt 01  collegiate  atldetics  began  as  a purely  student  enterprise, 
eit racuiricular  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with  no  recognition'  what- 
• soever  from  either  faculty  or  administration.  By  1904,  however, 
football  had  become  so  engro^ingly  the  intercollegiate  sport  that 
President  Eliot  in  his  report  to  the  trustees  of  Harvard  College  in 
that  vein;  denounced  it  in  no  uncertain  terms.  * Certain  evils  that 
President  Eliot'  couhnto 

more  severe  eomlemnntio 
serious  of  these,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  college,  ip-c  the  loss  of 
the  sport’s  amateur  status,  the  increasing  tendency  to  develop  highly 
professional  standards  for  its  performers,  the  tremendous  pressure 
Uth  mental  and  physical  on  the  individual  player,  the  great  emphasis 
on  winning,  and  t he  attendant  insistence  oir  the  part  of  the  public 
that  they  have  a right  to  dictate  tlje  athletic  policy  of  the  institution. 

At  its  mocting^in  December,  1927,  the  National  Tollegiate  Athletic 
Association  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  primary 
objectives  of  intercollegiate  athletics: 

1.  To  supplement  and  broaden  modern  education. 

In  order  to  tnko  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  intercollegiate  sport 
in  (his  end,  the  entire  intercollegiate  spoir  program  should  lie  made  u definite 
part  of  the  general  education  scheme. 

-•  To  promote  the  all-around  welfare  of  an  increased  number  of  participants. 
•!.  To  strengthen  h.v  Illustration  and  example  individual,'  university,  and 
Mihlie  conception  and  pmctlee  of  (a)  Sportsmnnshiii— (1)  Regard  for  player 
or  adversary  in  victory  or  defeat.  (21  proper  balance  in  victory,  (3)  courage  In 
defen  t,  and  (4)  fairness  of  attitude:  (b)  team  play;  (c)  clean,  healthful  living; 
((/>  true  winning  spirit — tenacity,  honesty  of  purpose;  (c)  self-control;  (f) 
-self-confidence;  (y)  citizenship;  and  (h)  fortitude. 

4.  To  develop  group  consciousness,  morale,  and  spirit  in  the  sense  of  loyalty 

to  (lie  institution  and  to  fellow  members  of  the  college  community.  * 

5.  To  reflect  through  representation  the  spirit  of  the  institution. 


| have  foreseen  have  brought  down  even 
on  intercollegiate  football.  The  imist 
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Institution 


Alnhamu  Polytechnic  institute 
I'nivorsity  of  Arizona 

University  of  Arkansas 

(.'Diversity  of  California: 

Berkeley 

l/os  Angeles 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
Connect icut  Agricultural  Collpgp 

University  of  Delaware 

University  of  Floridn 

Cniversity  of  Hawaii 


Cniversity  of  Idaho 

Cniversity  of  Illinois _ 

Purdue  Cniversity , 

Iowa  State  College. . . . 

. Kansas  State  Agricultural  < 'ollege. . 

Cniversity  of  Kentucky  . 
Louisiana  State  Cniversity. 
Cniversity  of  Maine 
Cniversity  of  .Maryland 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 


Cniversity  of  Minnesota 

Montana  State  College 

Cniversity  of  Nebraska  • 

Cniversity  of  Nevada 

Cniversity  of  New  1 lamptiliire- 


Rutgers  University  

North  Carolina  Stale  College 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
Ohio  State  l 'nivfrt.il  y 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Alcobanienl  Col- 
lege  


Oregon  Agricultural  College.  - 
Rhode  Island  State  College. 
Clemson  Agricultural  College. 
South  Dakota  State  College. 
University  of  Tennessee 


Total 
resi- 
dent 
enroll- 
ment of 
men 

Foot- 

hill 

Basket 

hall 

Base-  1 
-hall 

1 

Track 

1 

! An- 
other 

^ sports 

Total 

letter- 

men 

| 

t j 

3 

i 4 

-i 

s 

G 

7 

H 

i 

MM  j 

29 

K 

1 u 

11 

-~v 

Si 

1,  271 

22 

K 

1 12  , 

IS 

s 

S2 

1,010 

20 

V 

IS  , 

IS 

! } s 

R2 

} 9, 0S1 

f .Is 

3* 

H 

;u 

12:1 

24fi 

l 2i 

<> 

IS  ! 

t i 

10 

Tt 

140 

1120 

20 

7 

12  1 

20 

, SO 

Ml 

Agricultural  nnd  Mechanical  College  of  Tents 

Ajtricultural  College  td  I'tali 

Virginia  Agricultural  nnd  Mechanical  College 

State  College  of  Washington 

West  Virginia^  Cniversity 

Cniversity  of  Wisconsin.. 

University  of  Wyoming 


S .12 

IS  ST 

III  Wi 

03 

12  M 


ERJLC 
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Table  0.— Number  of  members  on  athletic  committee  or  board,  of  control 


» 

Institution 

Total 

mem- 

bers 

Faculty 

Stu- 
tlen  ts 

Alumni 

1 

1 

0 

Trus- 

tees 

Others 

Have 
sepa- 
rate 
faculty* 
com- 
mittee ■# 
on  eli- 
gibility 

1 

t 

t 

3 

| 4 

! 5 

6 

t 

! 7 

8 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

1 

f, 

i 

Ma^k a Agricultural  College  and  School  of 

. 

M iiios 

•k 

i 

University  of  Arizona 

- 

3 

University  of  Arkansas 

H 

,•> 

3 

I’lnversiiy  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

i 

i 

1 

X 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

5 

3 

9 

Connect  ii  at  Agricultural  College 

12 

4 

4 

! 4 

University  of  Delaware ., 

2 

3 

1 2 

University  of  Hawaii 

4 

1 

3 

University  of  Idaho 

u 

9 

University  of  Illinois 

3 

1 2 

Purdue  University 

9 

■> 

3 

3 

1 

Iowa  State  College 

11 

ti 

'z 

1 3 

Kansas  Slate  Agricultural  Collegia.  

M 

1 

University  of  Kentucky 

in 

s 

2 

3 

I-oiirnnnii  State  University 

in 

s 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 mversitv  of  Maine  . . 

11 

3 

4 

1 

i mversitv  of  Maryland 

in 

5 

2 

. 

2 

1 

1 

Massachusetts  Agriculiural  College.. 

i;t 

5 

2 | 

1 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

h 

3 

s 

University  of  Minnesota’ 

A 

12 

8 

2 

2 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 

% 

lege  ......... 

11 

5 

3 

2 

. 

Montana  State  College  . . 

tt 

3 

2 

1 

• - - - - 

1 ihversiiy  of  Nebraska 

m 

2 

1 

2 

3 

University  of  Nevada ‘ .. 

5 

2 

. 3 

X 

University  of  New  Hampshire 

3 

3 

Itutgcrsi,nivcrsity 

* 13 

3 

3 

%3 

3 

1 

North  (hrnlina  State  College. 

H 

- h 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

8 

2 

4 

i 

1 

Ohio  St^je  L'niveesity 

10 

A 

2 

2 

i 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 

4 

lege ...  

9 

5 

3 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

3 

i 

i 

1 

..  .... 

Ithmle  Island  State  Collogfi 

5 

5 

( leutson  AgrlcultiiraJ  College. 

8 

o 

1 

Soutli  Dakota  Slate  College 

s 

s 

--- 

University  of  Tennessee  . 

•» 

. 2 

f 2 

■) 

1 

Agricultural  ami  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

N 

2 

Agricultural  College  o(,lft.fth 

4 

3 

1 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

7 

4 

3 

l 

Slate  College  of  Washington 

10 

3 

3 

3 

1 

X 

West  Virginia  University 

8 

3 

2 

2 

1 

University  of  Wisconsin 

10 

6 

1 

3 

f 

University  of  Wyoming 

11 

3 

7 

1 

1 

X 

Median • 

8 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Table  5 shows  the  intercollegiat^letter  men  in  the  intercollegiate- 
Fports  in  the  land-grant  institutions  in  comparison  with  the  entire 
resident  enrollment  of  men.  ' „ 

The  extent  to  which  intercollegiate  athletics  has  become  a college 
controlled  activity  with  the* 'students  having  practically  no  voice  is 
shown  by  the  makeup  of  the  board  of  control  of  athletics  in  the 
jand-grant  institutions.  ‘ r <• 

# 
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faculty  director.  In  unlv  mavii  « > l"^(  1 1 1 • mUi 
represent  ul  ion  on  this  lamed  of  enntror  does  tint  stmlefit  memberdiip 
outvote  the  faculty  menihership.  In  four  land-grant  inst it uliuiis . 
the  entire  student  mcmbcrdiip  constitutes  a legally  incorporated  liodv 
which  is  called  the  **  Associated  students."  These  schools  are  all  on 
the- West  (’oast,  and  in  these  the  students  still  control  the  inter- 
collegiate  athletics  completely,  scheduling  games,  hiring  coaches,  and 
handling  finances.  In  ••  n additional  school  the  representatives  of  the 
associated  students. exercise  a majority  control  in  the  joint  faculty 
and  student  committee.  *In  two  other  institutions  the  representatives 
of  alumni  and  students  together  hold  the  majority  of -the  votes  in 
the  committee.  Ivxcept  for  these  instances  the  intereollc^jatc  athletics 
of  all  the  land-grant  institutions  are  in  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tion and  faculty.  In  11  the. halaiice  of  power  i>  nearly  even,  while  in 
‘2.*i  the  faculty  and  administration  so  far  outbalance  the  student 
membership  that  they  could  lie  supreme  in  any  disputed  policy. 

Tlie  board  of  eon! ml  is  variously  made  up  i.f  faculty  members,  alumni  nnd 
students,  with  an  mvasienal  direct  rep  resent  a rive  from  the  president's  oll'n-c 
the  I Mia  rd  of  control  i<  resp.msil.le  to  the  president  of  the  institution  in  „f 
the  laiid-urant  colleges.  I • . the  president  and  hoard  jointly  in  7.  to  the  senate 
in  I,  to  the  (leans  in  2.  to  the  hoard  of  education  of  the  State  in  1 to  a joint  l.udv 
of  alumni  nnd  students  in  2.  and  to  a joint  body  of  faenliv  and  students  j„  i 

I’lirdue-is  uuhiue  l.olii  in  the  make-up  of  its  committee  amt  in  its  *|. 

hditles.  There  are  three  e.|ual  groups,  the  three  faculty  members  are  ivsi»oiis|l)le 
to  the  faculty,  the  three  students  to  lla*  student  liodv.  th,-  ihiee  uliuiml 
to  the  nltinmi  assm  iatinn : the  balance  of  power  is  held  |.v  ti„.  dim-tor  of  idivdcal 
education,  who  is  res|.onsihl(>  to  tin*  president. 

the  institutions  u fmultv  eommittec-  was  the  limit  mithnvity  on  the 
oliirllMlity  of  players:  in  0 an  iithlofic  rntinri!  passed  upon  this;  in  7 a facility 
represent  a live  from  the  athletic  l.oimT  decided  eligibility  ; in  2 a committee 
com | Mised  of  faculty  representatives  and  the  lvulMnir;  in  1 u committee  of 
deans;  and  in  2 the  regional  conference  to  which  die  school  heliums  lueses 
on  the  player's  eligibility.  ^ ' 

I he  whole  country  i.*  divided  geographically  into  eight  districts 
or  conference  groups  which  are  in  turn  members  of  the  organization 
culled  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  Thirty-six  of 
the  land-grant  institutions  tire  members  of  such  conferu^ee  groups 
and  four  additional  institutions  arc  members  of  some* regional  confer- 
ence other  than  those  included  in  the  national  association. 

In  view  of  the  complete  institutional  control  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  reported,  if  would  lie  expected  that  both  administration  ami 
faculty  would  be  entirely ‘satisfied  with  the  status  of  intercollegiate 
athletics,  and  yet  the  chorus  is  far  from  unanimous.  A request  for 
lists  of  evils  and  disadvantages  brought  forth  many  answers,  many 
more  than  the  response  to  the  request  for  constructive  suggestions  for 
their  remedy.  '* 
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All  writers  who  touch  the  subject  of  intercollegiate  athletics  say 
that  the  conch  is  the  one  factor  limiting  the  difference  between  the 
team  wlfii*h  plays  in  a tine  spirit  and  uses  intercollegiate  ^allies  as 
leal  educational  tools  and  the  team  which  plays  only  to  win  and 
exemplifies  sportsmanship  at  its  lowest  level.  It  is  interesting,  there- 
fore. to  turn  to  the  reports  from  the  hind-grant  institutions  and 
study  the  training;,  ranking,  ami  salary  of  the  coach.  Among  the 
football  coaches  yi  the  land-grant  institutions  7 have  no  degree.  '24 
have  a bachelor’s  degree.  3 hold  a master's  degree.  2 the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  2 the  Pli.  1).  degree.  In  one  of  the  institu- 
tions reporting  the  coach  has  the  title  of  director  of  athletics:  in  25 
la*  is  given  the  rank  of  professor:  in  5.  associate  professor:  in  2, 
assistant  professor:  in  2.  instructor:  ami  in  !>  lie  lias  no  academic, 
datin'.  He  is  appointed  directly  by  the  president  in  24  of  the  institu- 
tions, hy  the  president  and  governing  board -in  II.  by  the  students  in 
1.  and  by  tlu*  athletic  board  in  4.  He  is  held  direct  I v responsible,  to 
the  president,  in  2(5  of  the  land-grant  institutions:  to  the  director  of 
athletics  in  10;  to  the  athletic  council  in  4:  and  to  tin*  associated  stu- 
dents in  4.  Although  he  may  sometimes  fail  to  attain  faculty  rank,' 
Ids  salary  rarely  ever  fails  to  oiiPrnnk  faculty  salaries,  and  fre- 
quently it  is  greater  than  that  of  1 1 is  own  direct  head.  The  highest 
salary  listed  was  $10,000.  made  up  $4,500  from  the  administration 
funds  and  $5,500  from  athletic  receipts.  Two  football  coaches  in 
othei  institutions  were  listed  at  $S,()00.  In  one  institution  a nice 
• balance  was  kept  by  giving  the  head  of  the  department  and  director 
of  athletic:*  the  salary  of  $S.OOO  and  the  head  football  coach  the 
salary  of  $7,050.  thus  keeping  them  apart  by  the  discreet  distance  of 
s,°-  One  might  expect  to  find  football  coaches  in  the  lowest  age 
irroup  of  the  faculty  members,  but  this  is  strikinglynot  so.  The* 
:tge  range  is  from  20  to  51,  and  the  median  in  the  27  schools  sub 
mitting  these  data  is  OH.  The  coach  is  given  a number  of  assistants, 
tls>  maximum  .number  in  any  single  institution  boin^  12  ami  the 
minimum  1,  with  the  average  about  4. 

One  of  the  evils  frequently; charged  to  intercollegiate  football  is 
the  subsidizing  players  in  order  to  attract  them  to  a certnin  school. 

I he  land-grant  institutions  nil  protested  ignorance  of  any  practices 
of  this  sort  within  their  doors.  None  had  any  loan  funds  available 
(o  athletes  only,  none  awarded  scholarships  to  athletes  only,  none 
awarded  fraternity  scholarships  to  athletes  odly,  and  noge  main- 
tained any  aids  which,  were  available  to  a thirds  «uly.  One  institu- 
tion was  aware  of  one  alumni  scholarship  awarded  wflrtliletes, only, 
mid  one  had  a few  service  scholarships  available  to  athletes  only. 

1 he  phrases  “ we  know  of  none,”  “not  to  our  knowledge,*’  and  " not. 

^,<l  "e  ,,I,e  aware  ” came  in  again  and  again  as  disclaimers. 
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The  institutions  were  asked  to  discuss  the  problems  which  arise 
with  intercollegiate  football.  The  first  one  that  came  up  for  con- 
sideration was  its  overemphasis.  Most  of  the  schools  felt  that  this 
overemphasis  comes  very  largely  from  the  newspapers  and  profes- 
sional sports  writers  rather  than  from  the  institutions  themselves. 
£hit,  a study  made  of  the  space  in  college  papers  devoted  to  inter- 
collegiate football  shows  that  a large  proportion  of  the  space  is 
given  to  this  single  interest  in  comparison  to  all  the  other  interests 
of  the  institution  and  of  the  community.2 

The  count  was  made  for  the  period  from  October  5 to  October  17, 
1924.  A measurement  of  the  space  devoted  to  the  various  aspects 
of  college  life  in  the  papers  published  by  four  universities  showed 
that  no  other  single  interest  ranked  as  high  as  did  football.  'The 
‘chief  complaints  of  the  officials  who  replied  to  this  question  in  the 
'survey  were  that  the  sports  writers  in  order  to  make  a good  story, 
either  disregard  or  garble  facts;  that  their  exploiting  of  the  indi- 
vidual player  “gives  the  athletes  the  big  head'’  and  makes  them 
disregard  their  real  college  work;  that  sports  writers  insist  on  play- 
ing up  the  individual  athlete  to  the  detriment  of  the  team;  that  they 
continually  paint  too  rosy  a view  of  the  prospects,  thus  leading  to 
disappointment  when  the  team  loses;  that  they  expect  good  teams 
with  poor  material:  that  thef  encourage  student  migrations;  and  that 
they  continually  criticize  the  penurious  athletic  policy  of  the  insti- 
tution. One  school  complains  that  they  persistently  release  infor- 
mation prematurely. 

The  student  group  tends  to  overemphasize  athletics  in  a different 
way.  The  student  migrations  at  the  time  of  great  out-of-town 
games  cause  most  worry  to  the  administration.  The  distractions  that 
such  a migration  necessarily  crontes,  the  missing  of  Masses,  and  the 
frequent  attendant  misbehavior  of  students  axvav  from  home,  were 
given  as  the  major  criticisms  against  the  student  body.  The  over- 
emphasis on  the  importance  of  football  by  alumni  takes  still  another' 
form.  Alumni  can  hardly  be  prevented  from  attemptinprproselyting 
and  recruiting.  One  president  reported  that  they’  caused  insomnia 
in  the  athletic  and  administrative  offices.  Several  mentioned  the 
embarrassment  created  by  their  demanding  the  resignation  of 
conches  when  teams  lose.  In  one  instance  they  had  assisted  an 
ineligible  man  to  cover  up  the  facts;  in  another  their  relentless  criti- 
cism had  caused  retirement  of  the  whole  athletic  staff. 

-When  it  came  to  n discussion  of  the  domination  of  football  by 
business  men,  the  situation  seemed  less  serious.  This  domination 
took  the  form  mostly  of  free  advice,  attempts  to  influence  the  admin- 
istration, and  again  some  proselyting.  It  is  apparently  much  easier, 


* Fiiber,  Edwards  Artman,  Undergraduates,  p.  01. 
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however,  for  the  administration  to  ignore  thq  pressure  brought  by 
the  business  man  than  that  bv  the  alumnus.  Only  one  institution 
reported  any  real  embarrassment  from  this  source. 

Another  problem  mentioned  was  the  adjustment  of  class  schedules. 
Few  institutions  admit  that  they  make  anv  difference  for  their 
athletes  in  this  respect.  Only  five  reported  special  adjustments  for 
participants  in  major  sports  and  of  these  four  were  in  military 
drill.  All  the  land-grant  institutions  reported  that  they  enforce  the 
same  rul#  for  cuts  on  varsity  players  as  on  other  students.  While 
li  institutions  feel  that  football  is  distracting  in  respect  to  class 
work,  29  are  not  especially  Concerned.  One  of  the  latter  remarked 
that  it  was  not  more  distracting  than  many  other  extracurricular 
activities;  12  felt  that  the  overemphasis  was  being  gradually  elimi- 
nated; but  31  institutions  could  see  no  diminution.  ** 

The  evils  most  generally  inveighed  against  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  are  scouting  and  proselyting,  and  yet  40  of  the  land-grant 
institutions  defend  scouting  when  practiced  openly  as  a legitimate 
part  of  intercollegiate  procedure.  Most  of  them  make  definite  pro- 
vision for  this  observance  of  a rival's  plays  in  games  preceding  their 
own  and,  as  on^expressed  it,  uoj>en  scouting  is  preferable  to  bootleg 
and  gumshoe  tactics.”  Open  scouting  does  away  with  subterfuges 
and  mutual  suspicion  on  the  part  of  coaches.  Proselyting  is  a differ- 
ent matter,  and  not  1 of  the  44  land-grant  institutions  reporting  has 
been  guilty  of  any  infractions,  according  to  their  own  reports; 
neither  had  any  of  them  indulged  in  professional  football.  Recruit- 
ing of  seniors  from  high  schools,  however,  was  admitted  by  11.  If 
these  reports  can  be  taken  at  face  value,  these  evils  are  in  a fair  way 
to  be  wiped  out. 

Another  problem  confronting  some  of  the  schools  is  that  of  play- 
ing games  on  neutral  ground,  i.  e.,  on  playing  fields  not  owned  by 
the  institution  of  either  of  the  competing  teams.  Twenty-five  of  the 
44  land-grant  institutions  which  replied  to  this  question  had  played 
such  games  in  1927—28.  In  a few  cases  it  was  because  there  were 
no  adequate  facilities  o^either  campus;  in  several,  because  the  neu- 
tral ground  wa^  centrally  located  for  both  teams  and  its  use  cut  down 
expenses.  * In  mos|prfses,  however,  the  game  was  played  on  neutral 
ground  for  the  money  and  advertising,  and  frequently  this  was  also 
because  of. alumni  pressure.  Only  one  expressed  complete  dissatis* 
faction  with  this  situation,  the  others  felt  that  while  it  was  not 
always  advantageous  it  had  proved  expedient. 

While  betting  and  drinking  were  mentioned  as  two  other  problems 
in  connection  with  intercollegiate  football,  both  seemed  to  be  con- 
fined largely  to  the  alumni  and  business  men  who  attend,  rather 
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than  to  the  faculty  and  student  bod*.  It  was  interesting  to  discover 
also  that  the  alumni  were  more  of  a problem  than  were  the  business 
men,  even  though  the  latter  outnumbered  the  former  heavily  in  at- 
tendance at  games.  Betting  is  a less  serious  problem  for  the  institu- 
tion  itself  than  is  drinking.  A number  of  the  institutions  mentioned 
the  use  of  both  local  and  Federal  police  forces  at  their  games  in 
order  to  curb  drinking.  In  several  institutions  tha. student  govern- 
ing Imard  in  its  disciplinary  function  handled  student  offenders. 
Probation,  suspension,  and  expulsion  were  some  of  the  punishments 
mentioned,  and  one  institution  reported  expulsion  and  “direct  pub- 
licity. ’ Every  institution  indicated  that  control  of  this  situation 
was  improving. 

The  most  interesting  section  in  the  whole  discussion  of  intercol- 
legiate athletics  proved  to  be  the  rather  brief  one  on  suggestions 
which  would  help  to  reduce  the  evils  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
home  of  the  suggests  were  quite  drastic.  Two  institutions  sim- 
gested  that  participation  of  players  in  all  intercollegiate  games 
should  be  limited  to  one  college  year  or  at  the  most  two,  instead  of 
the  three  that  are  now  allowed.  Several  indicated  that  the  first-  step 
in  improvement  of  the  situation  would  be  to  lighten  the  load  on 
athletic  re^ipf*  since  this  is  depended  on  so  largely  to  support  the 
whole  intramural  department  also.  Another  institution  sug^ted 
the  elimination  of  all  championships.  Several  pointed  out  that  the 
development  of  intramural  sports  might  eventually  materially  cut 
down  the  emphasis  on  the  intercollegiate  games.  On  the  other 
hand,  three  institutions  insisted  that  there  was  no  overemphasis  and 
tiint  in  fact  intercollegiate  athletics  should  be  more  highly  devel- 
oped in  their  particular  sections  than  it  now  is.  A check  with  the 
financial  reports  of  these  three  institutions  revealed  that  in  one  in- 
tercollegiate athletics  is  supported  by  a compulsory  fee  of  $10  per 
year  paid  by  every  student;  in  a second,  the  net  receipts  from  inter- 
coUegmte  football  had  been  less  than  $3,000:  and  in  the  third  an 
actual  deficit  had  been  incurred.  These  facts  .may  have  somethin- 

uk  T u ui°P,!UOnS  expre8sed‘  The  drastic  suggestion, 
although  probably  the  least  practical,  was  that  intercollegiate  games/ 

should  Ixi  played  with  no  paid  admissions,  the  game  made  an  invi/ 

tation  affair,  and  the  game  expenses  paid  from  the  regular  funds  off 

the  competing  institutions.  One  pessimistic  official  said  that  tfwl 

two  worst  evils  proselyting  and  the  student  exodus,  had  no  possibleX 

remedy.  Another  institution  recommended  that  practically  all  the  * 

gBmes  should  .1*  played  on  the  home  field  of  the  institution-an 

H°Pe  u !“  in  the  creation  °<  ^er  attitudes  on 

the  part  of  the  student  body  and  the  development  of  intramural 
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sports  und  second  teams,  more  complete  control  of  the  entire  sit- 
uation by  the  faculty,  and  stronger  stress  on  the  scholastic  standards 
of  the  competing  players. 

The  whole  question  of  financial  support  of  the  physical  education 
and  athletic  programs  of  land-grant  institutions  is  inextricubly  in- 
volved with  the  receipts  from  intercollegiate  athletics.  The  facilities 
provided  for  intramural  sports  depend  largely  upon  the  intercol- 
legiate program  of  the  institution.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  receipts 
’ from  intercollegiate  football  are  depended  upon  to  finance  prac- 
tically all  of  the  athletic  activities  conducted  by  the  institution. 

The  domination  of  intercollegiate  athletics  is  again  clear  from  the 
replies  to  the  questions  concerning  the  stadia.  Twenty-seven  out  of 
the  44  institutions  report  that  they  have  a stadium;  14  of  these 
stadia  cost  more  than  $100,000.  The  use  of  them  for  college  exercises 
other  than  football  matches  was  sporadic.  Some  of  the  events 
mentioned  other  than  athletic  contests  were  farmer's  week,  opening 
convocation  in  the  fall,  commencement,  military  exhibitions, 
Memorial  Day  exercises,  pep  meetings,  open-air  opera,  alumni  gath- 
ering, sunset  festival,  Fourth  of  July  fireworks,  and  agricultural 
club  meetings.  It  is  clear  that  the  stadia  are  probably  not  used 
for  more  than  three  or  four  occasions  in  any  one  institution  in  any 
one  school  year  except  for  intercollegiate  games. 

The  field  house  is  a recent  development  in  athletic  equipment. 

It  is  a structure  with  floor  space  large  enough  to  provide  real  play- 
ing fields  under  cover,  and  its  erection  marks  a definite  step  forward 
in  the  intramural  sports  program  of  the  institutions.  Thirteen  of 
the  land-grant  institutions  report  such  structures. 

Twenty-eight  Institutions  have  swimming  pools,  either  Indoor  or  out;  6 
of  t l»e  luud-grant  institutions  have  golf  courses,  while  15  have  water  courses 
adequate  for  various  water  sports.  Only  two  out  of  all  the  institutions  re- 
porting had  no  tennis  courts,  und  only  two  failed  to  maintain  u cinder  truck. 

The  number  of  football  fields  ranged  from  one  to  eight  und  baseball  diamonds 
from  one  to  uine.  Of  the  44  Innd-grant  Institutions  reporting  on  this  section 
of  the  survey,  3 had  no  gymnasium  for  men. 

_^_It  would  seem  that  far  more  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the 
physical  education  and  recreation  of  the  men  students  in  the  land- 
grunt  institutions  than  is  made  for  the  women  students.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  women,  w^ere  separate 
facilities  are  provided,  may  use  them  at  all  times,  while  a more 
extensive  list  of  facilities  for  the  men  students  may  not  mean  that 
the  majority  of  men  are  free  to  use  them  to  anywhere  near  so  large 
an  extent.  Attention  was  called  earlier  in  this  report  to  the  fact  that 
the  intercollegiate  teams  of  all  sorts  hold  first  call  on  all  the  facilities 
and  that  in  particular  the  intercollegiate  teams  have  the  use  at  the  > 
best  and  most  popular  hours.  It  means  little  to  the  average  man  in 
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the  college* that  there  is  a fine  track  or^  good  diamond  if  at  the  only 
time  that  he  is  free  to  use  them,  they  are  preempted  for  the  small 
group  proficient  enough  to  attain  place  on  the  intercollegiate  team. 
Here  again  the  institutions  might  well  make  a real  study  of  the  time-' 
and-use  distribution  of  their  athletic  facilities.  They  would  discover 
that  a very  small  proportion  of  the  student  body  was  getting  the 
greater  part  of  the  benefit  of  those  provisions  and 'that  even  quite 
elaborate  facilities  were  affording  the  major  portions  of  their  student 
body  but  little  physical  recreation. 

In  closing  this  whole  discussion  of  the  provision  for  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  student  bodies,  several  points  stand  out:  (1)  It  is 
clear  that  the  land-grant  institutions  are  taking  a real  and  increasing 
interest  in  providing  a program  of  physical  education  for  all  their 
students.  (2)  It  is  equally  clear  that  intercollegiate  athletics  has 
usurped  far  too  large  a place  in  this  program.  If  the  program  as  a 
whole  is  to  mean  what  it  should  for  their  student  bodies,  institutions 
must  cease  to  rely  upon  intercollegiate  athletics  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  their  health  programs  amLmust  instead  finance  those 
programs  from  the  same  source  as  any  other  educational  department, 
t (3)  There  must  be  more  definite  correlation  of  the  work  of  physical 
education  with  the  work  of  such  other  departments  as  directly  a fleet 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  students.  (4)  They  must  continue  to 
develop  the  program  of  intramural  sport  and  recreation  which  has 
been  so  promisingly  begun.  All  these  recommendations  call  for 
more  extensive  study  of  their  own  situations  by  the  institutions 
themselves  and  a franker  facing  of  their  responsibilities  toward  their 
student  bodies. 


* 

Chapter  VII. — ^Orientation  of  Freshmen 


The  idea  that  the  college  or  university  should  welcome  its  fresh- 
in;)  n class,  make  special  preparation  for  its  reception,  and  arrange 
for  its  easy  assimilation  into  the  student  body,  originated  with 
thoughtful  upperclass  students  themselves  and  not  with  the  faculty. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  some  excellent  orientation  work  with  freshmen 
women  was  begun  a good  many  years  ago  by  organized  upperclass 
students,  either  through  the  women's  student  government  board  or 
in  some  cases  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  The 
associated  men  students  in  some  schools  and  the  students’  councils, 
embracing  both  men  and  women,  in  some  others,  took  up  the  idea  and 
developed  it  to  include  such  matters  as  meeting  the  freshmen  at 
trains  and  busses,  helping  them  to  find  their  Aay  about  the  campus, 
assisting  them  in  the  all-too-complicated  process  of  registration,  and 
even  sometimes  finding  them  board  and  lodging.  The  students,  too, 
were  the  first  to  understand  that  some  offer  of  assistance  before  the 
freshmen  left  home,  either  through  a letter  from  an  older  student 
or  through  some  sort  of  handbook,  might  be  the  most  effective  intro- 
duction to  school  spirit.  While  the  administration  and  the  faculty  of 
many  colleges  throughout  the  country  have  now  taken  up  this  student 
idea  and  developed  it  in  ways  that  the  students  had  not  contemplated 
and  for  which,  in  fact,  there  were  no  resources  available  to  them, 
student  contribution  in  this  service  should  be  fully  recognized.  From 
the  merciless  hazing  of  freshmen  in  days  not  vet  altogether  vanished 
from  memory,  to  the  cordial  welcome  and  whole-hearted  assistance 
now  given  them  by  upperclassmen,  seems  a gigantic  step,  but  it  is 
one  thnt  the  students  themselves  took  with  all  too  little  faculty 
recognition. 

Some  of  the  accepted  ways  of  assisting  new  students  in  their 
adjustment  to  the  college  world  are:  (1)  Communication  with  these 
students  before  their  graduation  from  high  school;  (2)  conducting 
n preliminary  series  of  meetings  and  tests  for  them  immediately  upon 
(heir  arrival  on  the  campus  and  before  the  beginning  of  regular 
classes;  (3)  sectioning  of  classes  on  the  basis  of  the  students’  abilities; 

(4)  providing  for  the  transfer  of  students  from  courses  in  which  they 
are  failing  to  those  in  which  they  have  some  chance  of  succeeding; 

(5)  assigning  the  ablest  members  of  the  teaching  staff  to  the  fresh- 
men classes;  (6^  prescribing  the  courses  which  freshmen  may  take; 
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(7)  offering  a course  designed  to  teach  the  student  how  best  to 
use  his  time  and  efforts;  and  (8)  giving  the  students  individual 
help  by  means  of  facility  advisers.  Some  of  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions use  all  of  these  methods;  all  of  them  use  some.  The  word 
“ orientation  " has  a vogue  at  present  that  focuses  attention  on  the 
practices  grouped  under  this  heading.  # 

Of  the  land-grant  institutions,  a large  majority  are  definitely  con- 
cerned with  the  matter  of  orienting  the  freshmen  to  their  campuses. 
Some  39  make  official  contact  in  one  way  or  another  with  the  students 
before  their  arrival  on  the  campus.  The  most  usual  means  of  estab- 
lishing this  contact  are  through  the  sending  of  official  college  publi- 
cations such  as  catalogs,  bulletins  of  general  information,  etc.,  all  of 
which  contain  some  definite  information  on  living  conditions,  student 
expenses,  and  many  times  student  organizations.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  land-grant  institutions  initiate  correspondence  from  the 
•offices  of  the  dean  of  men  and  the  dean  of  women  and  special  corre- 
spondence from  the  deans  of  the  various  colleges.  Another  much-  * 
used  method  of  giving  preliminary  information  to  prospective 
students  is  through  contacts  with  students  while  they  are  yet  seniors' 
in  the  high  schools.  This  may  be  done  by  official  college  lecturers  in 
high  schools  or  by  sending  to  the  high  schools  student  publications 
such  as  the  student  annuals,  weeklies,  monthlies,  etc.  Twenty-two 
of  the  land-grant  institutions  hold  special  high-school  conferences  on 
‘the  campus  during  the  spring.  In  19,  student  organizations  conduct 
special  correspondence  with  incoming  freshmen.'-  Sometimes  this  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  religious  organization  of  the  school' such  as  the 
T oung  Men  s Christian  Association  or  the  "i  oung  Women's  Christian 
Association,  but  nearly  always  where  this  method  is  used  the  all- 
inclusive  student  “organization,  such  as  the  Associated  Student  Body, 
or  the  student  governing  board  of  the  institution,  initiates  the  corre- 
spondence and  the  religious  organization  supplements  it.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  land-grant  institutions  print  some  sort  of  a handbook 
which  contains  information  about  the  student  organizations,  and  in 
mnny  other  institutions  such  a publication  is  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  student  governing  organization. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  recent  device  for  helping  the  freshman 
to  adjust  himself  when  he  arrives  on  theuQainpus  is  freshman  week, 
n period  of  from  one  to, six  days  preceding  the  regular  registration 
of  upper  classmen,  attendance  at  which  is  required  of  the  entire 
freshman  class.  Thirty-nine  of  tile  land-grant  colleges  have  insti- 
tuted freshman  week.  In  a few  cases  all  new  students,  transfers 
as  well  as  freshmen,  are  required  to  attend,  but  this  is  not  the 
usual  practice.  With  the  adoption  of  freshman  week,  the  admin- 
istration and  faculty  have  taken  over  a large  part  of  the  work 
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formerly  done  by  upper-class  students  in  helping  the  freshmen  to 
adjust  themselves  to  their  new  environment. 

Freshman  week  as  it  is  now  organized, *at  least  in  the  land-grant 
institutions,  consists  largely  of  formal  exercises  such  as  lectures, 
testsj'tours  of  the  campus,  introduction  to  the  library  and  its  use,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  registration  with  advice  about  selection  of 
courses.  To,  the  student  organizations  has  been  left  in  large  part 
the  leavening  of  this  rather  dreary  formalism  with  human  recrea- 
tion. In  practically  all  of  the  institutions,  certain  social  affairs, 
athletl^  events,  get- wise  meetings,  ami  individual  advising,  arc 
left  to  such  student  organizations  as  the  big-sister  committee  of 
the  women  s student  government  association  or  the  so-called  senior 
advisers  of  the  general  student  body.  The  religious  organizations 
and  the  churches  near  the  campus  are  given  a chance  to  participate 
through  social  programs  confined  tu  a definite  place  in  the  freshman 
week  calendar.  A good  deal  of  time  in  all  of  these  institutions  is  ' 
assigned  to  the  individual  advising  of  students  by  faculty  or  admin- 
istrative officers.  The  returns  botli  from  this  and  the  personnel 
report  arouse  wonder  as  to  whether  deans  would  have  any  time  at 
all  left  for  administrative  duties  if  they  devoted  the  amount  of  time 
indicated  in  the  reports  to  individual  registration,  and  educational 
and  vocational  advising. 

In  reporting  on  the  work  of  freshman  week  as  it  has  been  carried 
<m  -by  them,  31  institutions  express  satisfaction  with  its  operation; 

3 feel  that  it  needs  a good  deal  of  improvement;  1 declares  that  it  is 
abandoning  it  altogether,  although  n&  reasons  are. given;  1*2  contem- 
plate no  change  in  the  program  as  at  present  set  .up;  1-1  wish  to  give 
more  time  to  individual  registrants;* 4 wish  to  enlarge  the  program 
and  lengthen  the  period,  while  4 intend  to  shorten  the.ir  period; 

12  indicate  that  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  formal 
lecturing  and  not  enough  on  individual  counseling.  The  participa- 
tion of  various  ]>ersons  and  departments  in  freshman  week  exercises 
is  fairly  uniform  among  all  the  institutions. 

The  vocational  guidance  committee  of  the  institution,  if  there  is 
one,  the  group  of  faculty  advisers  assigned  to  the  work,  and  the 
deans  of  the  colleges,  assist  in  making  out  the  individual  student 
programs.  Sometimes  the  registrar  is  included  in  this  group.  It 
is  a little  difficult  to  know  just  how  effective  the  work  of  the  deans 
•nay  be  in  one  institution  that  reported  that  they  gave  theij  moral 
support  only.  Aside  from  the  physical*  examinations,  the  physical 
education  department  and  athletic  director  usually  assist  only  by 
helping  stage  semi-social  affairs  for  entering  students.  It  is  quite 
common  apparently  for  the  librarian  to  give  a lecture  on  the  use 
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of  the  library  and  a number  of  institutions  mentioned  his  conducting 
a tour  of  the  library  also. 

The  various  student  groups,  such  as  the  student  council,  the 
women’s  organizations,  and  the  special  student  committees,  are 
given  the  margins  of  the  students’  time  for -their  share  of  freshman 
week.  Many  of  them  have  charge  of  evening  entertainment  during 
this  preliminary  period,  holding  mass  meetings  for  all  freshmen 
on  one  night,  separate  meetings  for  the  men  and  women  on  another 
night,  and  frequently  a final  mixer  which  is  purely  social.  The 
first  two  meetings  are  largely  informational,  giving  the  students 
some  feeling  of  the  traditions  of  the  school;  at  the  two  separate 
meetings  the  activities  in  which  the  men  students  and  women  stu- 
dents can  take  part  are  outlined.  Thirty-three  of  the  institutions 
report  that  they  use  upperclass  students  in  the  the  work  of  freshman 
week,  while  only  G give  them  no  share  in  it.  All  of  those  who  use 
the  students  replied  that  their  work  is  extremely  helpful.  Only  one,a 
which  had  not  used  them  at  all,  answered  that  it  felt  that  student 
aid  would  be  hurtful  because  of  the  wrong  advice  that  would  be 
given.  This  institution  was  apparently  unaware  of  the  implied 
reflection  on  the  effectiveness  of  its  own  work  with  its  students  if 
such  were  the“&twe.  . 

A common  interference  with  the  success  of  freshman  week  seems  to 
result  from  the  use  of  the  same  period  of  time  by  fraternal  organi- 
sations to  conduct  their  drives  for  new  members.  In  14  of  the 
land-grant  institutions,  rushing  by  the  fraternities  goes  on  during 
this  period,  causing  serious  distraction  of  those  students  who  are 
being  rushed  and  also  an  unfortunate  division  within  the  freshman 
group  itself,  since  those  who  are  not  rushed  can  not  be  unaware  of 
the  social  distinction  which  has.  been -made  between  them  and  their 
supposedly  more  fortunate  classmates.  % 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  freshman  week  has  materially 
reduced  elimination,  since  so  many  otfier  factors  enter  into  the 
question  of  elimination  that  this  single  set  of  influences  can  not  he 
segregated.  Eleven  of  the  institutions  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  has  had  some  cfTcct;  five  feel  that  it  has  not  had  any  material 
effect;  but  the  majority  reply  that  they  could  not  answer  this 
question  because  of  its  complexity. 

Most  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  after  a good  deal  of  experience  that  they  obtain  the 
best  results  when  the  students  are  divided  into  classes  whose,  pace 
can  be'udapted  to  the  ability  of  the  individual  in  such  subjects 
as  English,  mathematics,  science,  and  languages.  It  is  quite  com- 
mon now  to  make  up  the  classes  on  the  basis,  not  merely  of  how 
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much  work  in  the  subject  the  student  has  previously  had,' but  also 
on  his  own  ability  as  shown  bv  some  one  of  the  standard  tests. 
It  is  felt  that  this  method  of  dividing  the  classes  makes  it  possible 
for  each  individual  to  do  better  work,  since  in  the  section  showing 
unusual  ability  these  students  can  go  at  a much  more  rapid  pace 
and  with  much  more  stimulating  competition  among  themselves 
than  with  a mixed  group.  It  seems  to  be  equally  true  thrft  the  slow 
sections  make  really  better  progress  and  get  more  out  of  the  work 
ns  individuals  when  they  are  competing  on  this  fairly  even  level 
than  where  the  performance  of  some  outstandingly  brilliant  student 
points  out  all  too  tliscouragi ngly  their  inability  to  match  his  per- 
formance. Tlie  case 'Is  not  so  clear  for  the  groups  of  average 
ability,  since  the  removal  of  the  outstandingly  strong  students  leave  * 
them  to  their  own  pace  setting.  Many  times  this  group  contains 
quite  a number  of  students  who  by  competition  with  the  more 
brilliant  would  develop  greater  proficiency  than  they  seem  to  when 
they  are  competing  only  with  those  of  about  their  own  IffVel.  Per- 
haps this  is  tVuer  in  the  classes  in  such  subject  matter  as  English 
and  languages  than  it  is  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences.  It  is  in 
English,  however,  that  we  find  the  largest  number  of  institutions 
sectioning  their  classes  on  the  basis  of  ability.  * 

Thirty-two  of  the  lapd-prnnt  institutions  section  their  English  classes  on  the 
basis  of  student  ability,  24  their  mat  hematics,  lfi  their  chemistry,  10  their 
Itmtiuntres,  and  4 use  tills  os  the  basis  in  some  other  subjects.  There  Is  no 
apparent  uniformity  even  within  a single  Institution  since  some  section  only 
one  subject  on  ability  niul  some  several.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  X?  of  the 
institutions  sectioned  their  students  on  tbe  basis  of  ability,  22  replied  t lint  the 
work  in  the  courses  was  the  same  for  all  sections,  a contradiction  for  which 
they  offered  no  explanation.  Twenty-three  of  the  Institutions  felt  that  the 
sectioning  was  a real  factor  in  tbe  reduction  of  freshman  elimination,  while 
four  replied  that  they  J|d  not, 

Most  of  the  land-grant  institutions  make  provision  for  transfer- 
ring a student  from  n subject  in  which  he  shows  lack  of  aptitude  to 
one  in  which  he  will  have  a better  chance  of  success,  and  they  do 
this  fairly  early  in  the  work. 

There  was  an  old  idea  that  anybody  could  tench  a freshman  and 
that  the  talent  of  the  institution  should  be  saved  for  the  upper-class 
students.  While  this  has  been  contradicted  repeatedly,  it  would 
still  seem  to  be  all  too  much  in  force  in  the  land-grant  institutions. 
One-half  of  them  report  that  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  freshmen 
are  taught  by  men  in  the  rank  of  full  professor ; less  than  one-seventh 
by  men  in  rank  of  associate  professor;  just  about  one-fourth  by  men 
in  the  rank  of  assistant  professor;  and  more  thnn  one-third  by  men 
in  the  rank  of  instructor.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a com- 
positively  small  percentage  of  the  freshman  class  taught  by  those 
under  the  rank  of  instructor.  While,  of  course,  it  is  realized  that 
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rank  does  not  of  itself  indicate  -the#>est  tenching  ability,  it  still  is 
evident  that  too  much  of  this  teaching  is  being  done  by  those  whose 
experience  or  training  is  as  yet  insufficient  to  entitle  them  to  real 
faculty  recognition.  Since  the  elimination  figures  of  all  the  col- 
leges show  that  the  freshman  year  is  the  most  crucial  time  for  n stu- 
dent, the  institution  that  wishes  to  give  him  the  best  possible  chance 
of  success  in  his  work  should  furnish  him  at  the  very  start  with  the'’ 
lest  instruction  at  its  command. 


Apparently  there  Is  n strong  tendency  to  proscribe  prnctlcully  all  of  the 
work  of  the  frestuunn  year.  In  the  land-trrant  institutions  40  report  that  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  the  wort  of  the  freshmen  is  prescribed  in'  agriculture,  ?,»  ^ 
report  this  for  oriKineerinc,  31  for  home  economies,  20  for  arts  and  sciences,  17 
for  education,  It*  for  commerce  nud  business,  nnil  9 for  veterinary  medicine. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  comparatively  little  uniformity  as  to  the  require- 
merits  of  courses  ns  between  the  various  curricula;  fdthoupli  40  institutions 
reply  that  they  require  physical  training  in  the  freshman  year  for  all  students, 
and  39  that  they  require  English;  the  next  highest  number  Is  22  which  require 
science,  followed  by  20  which  require  psychology ; 15  which  require  hygiene; 

10  which  require  mathematics ; 8 which  require  history;  and  H which  require 
modern  languages.  Twenty  institutions  require  psychology  in  the  freshman 
year  of  college  work. 

In  answer  to  the  complaints  that  students  htive  not  been  trained 
in  high  school  in  the  wise  use  of  their  time  and  energy,  that  they  come 
to  college  knowing  nothing  o-f  the  use  of  a library  with  its  standard 
reference  works  and  indexes,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  take 
notes,  and  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  abstract  material  from 
reference  rending,  the  institutions  of  higher  education  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  giving  students  preliminary  training 
in  the  art  of  studying.  The  land-grant  institutions  are  following 
this  trend  quite  rapidly.  Some  20  of  them  report  u'foruml  course 
in  M How  to  study.”  The  21  whojjeply  that  they  have  no  such, 
course,  frequently  qualify  their  answers  by  saying  that  some  work 
of  this  kind  is  given  in  various  departments  such  as  English  and 
education.  In  one  institution  the  course  in  “How  to  study”  is 
eight  years  old,  but  most  are  much  more  recent.  Sometimes  this 
course  is  given  for  credit,  but  not  often,  A member  of  the  depart- 
ment of  psychology  gives  the  course  in  the  majority  of  the  institu- 
tions, although  various  personnel  officers  are  responsible  for  it— 
sometimes  it  is  the  dean  of  women,  sometimes  it  is  a professor  of 
education,  and  sometimes  it  is  a member  of  the  English  department. 

It  was  surprising  to  find  a few  of  the  institutions  still  using  texts  in 
th#  course  “How  to  study,”  that  are  entirely  antiquated. 

The  course  “ How  to  study  ” has  been  given  as  a true  psychological 
^Tperiment  in  a very  few  of  the  institutions  and  the  tentative  re- 
sults that  have  been  obtained  show  that  it  is  no  panacea,  enabling 
the  duH-or  lazy  student  to  equal  the  achievement  of  his  more  bril- 
liant brother.  The  exj>eriments  Tvhich  Dr.  Charles  Bird  of  the 
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University' of  Minnesota  has  been  conducting  for  the  last  two  years 
seem  to  point  quite  clearly  to  what  might  have  been  suspected. 
Wliile  his  results  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  they  seem  to 
demonstrate  that  when  the  “How  to  study”  course  is  based  on 
actual  practice  in  increasing  eye  sweep,  training  for  rapidity  of 
reading,  for  accuracy  of  retention,  ftnd  for  analysis  of  significant 
points  in  the  text  studied,  the  students  who  profit  most  are  those 
in  the  upper  quartile  in  original  ability;  the  students  who  show  a 
fair  improvement  are  in  the  middle  group  as  to  ability;  while  those 
in  the  lowest  quartile  in  this,  as  in  other  subject  matter,  reap  .the 
poorest  rewards.  Doctor  Bird  reports  that  in  the  fall  of  lthl8  when 
lie  ^vas  given  one  section  of  students  so  low  in  college  ability  ratyig 
and  high-school  performance  that  they  were  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity on  probation,  lie  was  unable  to  improve  the  performance  of 
the  majority  of  the  group  sufficiently  so  that  they  either  obtained 
a passing  grade  in  the  course  or  did  passing  work  in  their  other 
studies.  It  is,  of  course,  no  criterion  of  the  value  of  such  a course 
that  the  student  attains  a passing  grade  in  the  work  itself.  If  a 
course  in  How  to  study  ” is  justified  at  all  it  must  be  in  the  carry- 
over of  habits  and  skills  to  the  regular  subject  matter  of  the  other 
courses  that  the  student  is  taking.  Such  a study  as  thut  of  Doctor 
Bird  raises  the  question  whether  the  institutions  thut  give  such 
' optimistic  reports  about  their  results  are  not  conducting  courses 
along  the  old  lines  of  exhortation  on  right  habit  formation,  will 
| power,  and  uttitude  of  mind.  Nine  of  the  institutions  giving  this 
course  reported  that  their  students  showed  an  increased  use  of  the 
library  as  a direct  result  of  it.  Nineteen  of  the  20  giving  the  course 
felt  that  it  was  worth  while,  although  one  gave  the  guarded  reply 
“It  ought  to  be.”  It  should  be  interesting  to  watch  the  develop- 
. meat  of  this  particular  line  of  work  in  the  next  5 or  10  years,  for 
some  significant  results  are  sure  to  come  from  tlie  sound  studies 
now  beiiif"  made  in  several  institutions.  0 
As  was  brought  out  in  the  discussion  on  personnel,  practice  varies 
widely  in  the  method  of  freshman  Registration  for  courses.  While 
a very  large  number  of  freshman  courses  are  prescribed  in  the  various 
curricula,  many  of  the  land-grant  institutions  feel  that  the  freshman 
needs  a direct  personal  contact  with  a faculty  number  in  making  out 
bis  program.  The  overworked  dean  comes  in  here  again  in  large 
numbers,  for  he  is  reported  many  times  as  actually  ^meeting  and 
making  out  the  program  for  the  individual  freshmen  in  his  college. 
Other  institutions  have  a group  of  faculty  advisers  assigned  es- 
pecially to  this  work,  and  many  mention  the  fact  that  they  use  only 
such  faculty  members  as  have  shown  ability  to‘  meet  the  student 
sympathetically  and  to  plan  his  work  wisely.  In  some  of  the  land- 
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arrant  institutions  a certain  proportion  of  the  time  of  some  faculty 
members  is  released  from  teaching  duty  so  that  they  may  do  this 
work  more  effectively.  The  students  in  the  group  that  the  faculty 
memlKT  is  to  advise  are  usually  assigned  to  him  outright.  This 
adviser,  not  only ^ assists  in  making  out  the  students  program  in 
most  cases,  hut.  keeps 'in  touch  with  him  throughout  his  freshman 
year,  cheeks  upon  his  work,  ami  tries  to  help  him  in  every  way. 
The  value  of  this  contact  can  hardly  he  overestimated  where  the 
Avork  is  well  dune.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  important  enough  function 
to  justify  more  careful  studies  than  have  as  yet  been  made  as  to  the 
number  of  freshman  students  needing  such  advice  and  continued 
counsel.  Highest  way  of  organizing  such  a corps  of  advisers,  and  the 
proportion  of  their  time  that  may  justifiably  be  released  from  the 
f each  mg  program  for  this  purpose. 

In  siuuinari/.ing  the  work  being  done  to  orient  the  freshman  in 
the  institution,  the  widest  variation  of  practice  is  found.  There  has 


apparently  been  comparatively  little  sound  study  of  this  important 
phase  of  Amlent  relationship  to  the  invitation.  The  mortality  rate 
of  the  freshman  class  is  heavier  than  that  of  any  .other  class,  and 
- although  an  unusually  large  number  of  factors  enter  into  the  mor- 
tality rate,  it  is  time  that  the  institutions  themselves  take  the  initiative 
in  making  a real  study  of  conditions  and  in  testing  the  efficacy  of  the 
devices  in  vogue  to  correct  it.  Probably  no  more  important  contri- 
bution can  be  made  to  educational  knowledge  than  a thorough 
scientific  study  of  the  work  of  assimilating  the  new  student  into  the 
college  body  in  such  a way  that  he  shall  profit  most  by  what  the 
college  has  to  offer. 

The  question  of  student  mortality  ns  a whole  belongs  properly 
in  the  registrar’s  section  of  the  land-grant  college  survey  report. 
Ortain  phases  of  this  work,  however,  particularly  those  that  deal 
Avith  the  student  on  probation,  are  usually  handled  in  the  college 
-personnel  offices.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  touch  briefly  on 
studept  mortality.  The  phases  handled  irt  the  personnel  offices  are 
usually  threefold:  hirst,  discipline,  in  some  fashion  for  failure  in 
classroom  work;  second,  diagnosis  of  failure;  and  third,  preventive 
and  remedial  measures. 


Perhaps  the  first  step  in. the  reduction  of  student  mortality  should 
most  properly  be  the  weeding  out  of  incompetent  prospective  stud- 
ents. In  the  land-grant  institutions,  however,  because  they  are  State 
supported,  there  is  little  possibility  of  such  limitation.  A number 
of  these  institutions  are  making  an  effort  through  cooperation  with 
the  high  schools  to  give  authoritative  adAdce  to  the  graduating  seniors 
on  their  probable  success  in  college.  Advising  a student  not  to  enter 
college,  hoAvever,  is  a very  different  thing  frotn  refusing  him  regis- 
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trillion.  The  privately  supported  institution  lias  the  opportunity  of 
winking  an  absolute  selection  of  its  freshnmn  class.  The  State-sup- 
1 ported  institution,  whether  State  law  covers  the  actual  case  or  not, 

' is  in  no  position  to  make  such  selection. 

While  2fi  of  the  Innd-grnnt  institutions  which  replied  to  this  section  of  the 
questionnaire  said  that  they  made  some  a i tempi  to  eliminate  before  registration 
those  students  who  should  not  (id  to  college,  only  eight  reported  flint  they 
netuuii.v  limited  enrollment.  Twenty-four  reported  ilmt  they  admitted  all  (hnid- 
Ui'tes  oU  accredited' Ktute  high  schools.  Twenty-seven  of  the  laud-grant  instl- 
• tut  ions  report  I lint  they  drop  a student  automatically  when  he  has  failed  in 
more  than  HO  per  cent  of  the  work  of  his  post  term.  ^ 

Automatio*olimination  scorns  on  the  face  of  it  a harsh  method  of 
dealing  with  the  student  deficient  in  his  work.  All  of  the  institu- 
tions reporting  the  use  of  this  method,  however,  qualified  it  bv  sav- 
ing that  a student  whose  mid-term  report  indicated  probable  failure 
was  warned,  and  put  on  probation.  Twelve  of  the  institutions  as- 
signed sadi  students  to  n faculty  advisor  to  go  over  his  work  with 
him,  to  see  how  he  was  Using  his  time,  possibly  to  recommend  restric- 
tion of  outside  activities,  ami  if  it  seemed  wise,  to  reduce  the  load  of 
studies  he  was  carrying.  Only. five  of  the  institutions  reported  that 
tlicv  also  warned  the  parent  at  the  time  that  the  student  was  put  on 
probation.  This  does  not  represent,  however,  the  real  number  who 
use  this  means  of  stimulating  the  student  to  meat  effort.  Thirty- 
four  institutions  reported  that  they  made  a rcaPPffort  to  discover  fhe 
t+ue  cause  of  the  student  s failure.  Mnt^  times  this  was  d/me  by 
comparison  of  the  high-school  record,  the  psychological  test,  wild  the 
report  from  the  health  service.  Twenty  of  the  institutions-Transfer 
students.  whos»p  work  is  below  grade  to  special  sect ions”Av here  they 
have  increased  attention  fyom  the  instructor. 

J lie  institutions  were  asked  to  list  in  the  order  of  importance  what  ’ 
they  considered  the  chief  causes  of  deficiency  in  their  failing  students. 
Almost  invariably  the  (biases  they  listed  carried  no  blame  to  the 
institution  but  were  either  the  student’s  ovfrn  lack  of  ability  or  his 
lack  of  preparation  in  the  lower  school.  Only  4 institutions  reported 
that  poor  instruction  in  college  had  anything  to  do  with  student 
failure;  15  laid  it  to  lack  of  foundation  in  high  school;  14  to  poof 
ability  of  the  students;  10  to  lack  of  application ; 8 to  bad  adjustment, 
including  study  habits;  4 to  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
student;  4 to  the  distraction  of  extracurricular  activities;  3 to  lack 
of  interest;  3 to  physical  handicaps;  1 to  financial  difficulties;  1 to 
inferiority  complexes;  and  1 to  the  too  great  requirement  in  actual 
study  hours.  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  this  ljist  represents  opinion  and  bt 
little  careful  diagnosis  of  individual  cases.  Since  the  percentage 
reported  as  dropped  in  the  freshman  class  because  of  poor  work 
tanged  from  0.6  to  49  with  the  median  at  7.5,  it  would  seem  that 
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freshman  elimination  is  a serious  enough  problem  to  warrant  some 
real  research  based  on  actual  diagnosis  of  individual  cases.  When 
one  institution  with  41  enrollment  of  fewer  than  2,000  students 
reports  that  49  per  cent  of  its  freshman  class  was  automatically 
dropped  for  deficiencies  in  class  work,  it  appears  that  the  institution 
has  a problem  on  its  hands  acute  enough  to  challenge  careful  exami- 
nation of  its  practices.  Serious  losses  that  are  less  startling  demand 
careful  research.  Ihe  experience  of  the  institutions  that  are  de- 
veloping departments  of  mental  hygiene  would  indicate  that  the  old 
rule-of-thumb  method  of  diagnosing  causes  of  failure  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  ^ It  is  much  easier  to  say  that  a stiulent  is  lazy  and 

wont  work  ” than  it  is  to  uncover  the  emotional  conflict  that  may 
be  at  the  bottom  of  his  apparent  unwillingness  to  work.  It  would 
seem  thfft  the  services  of  the  mental  hygienist  should  be  called  in  far 
of  toner  than  they  are. 

What  are  the  colleges  actually  doing  to  cut  down  student  mortal- 
ity? lirst  of  all  they  are  trying  to  build  up  stronger  cooperation 
between  the  preparatory  schools  and  the  colleges.  In  this,  many  of 
the  land-grant  institutions  are  developing  close  relationships  with 
the  public  high  schools.  Nearly  all  of  them  report  high-school 
visitation  as  the  first  step  in  securing  this  better  understanding.  In 
three  of  the  land-grant  institutions  the  State  high-school  principals 
are  brought^  together  for  a joint  conference  yearly.  Eighteen,  of 
the  land-grant  institutions  send  a definite  report  of  the  actual  record 
of  each  graduate  of  each  high  school  back  to  the  principal  of  tlie 
school.  This  is  a double-barreled  device.  It  gives  the  high  school 
gn*actual  measure  of  the  success  of  its  graduates,  and  it  stimulates 
the  student  to  do  his.  best,  since  he  knows  that  the  report  of  his 
success  or  failure  is  going  back  to  his  home  community. 

A few  of  the  larger  of  the  land-grant  institutions  are  giving  the 
college  ability  tests  to  seniors  in  the  high  schools,  in  the  spring  pre- . 
ceding  high-school  graduation.  On  the  basis  of  these  tests  and  the 
students’  records  in  high  school,  they  are  advising  graduating  seniors 
nbout  the  probability  of  their  success  in  college.  While  the  first 
obvious  use  of  this  device  is  to  discourage  those  whose  chance  of 
success  is  small,  two  of  the  institutions  that  flavo  tried  it  report 
that  it  is  almost  as  valuable  in. encouraging  the  student  of  marked 
ability  who  had  not  planned  to  come  to  college.  Sometimes  because 
of  economic  conditions  or  unsympathetic  attitudes  at  home  a student 
of  very  marked  intellectual  ability  has  felt  that  he  can  not  hope  for 
education  beyond  high  school,  yet  he  may  be  the  very  one  who  could 
profit  most  by  such  educational  opportunities.  It  is  fully  as 
important  for  the  college  to  find  this  student  nnd  encourage  him  to 
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g<»  oil  as  it  is  to  discourage  the  student  whose  chance  of  success  is 
too  slight  to  warrant  his  making  the  effort. 

' niuc‘h  for  the  devices  in  use  in  attempting  to  select  students. 

W hen  a student  who  has  been  accepted  shows  signs  of  failing  in  his 
work  the  institution  must  take  steps  to  help  him.  In  addition  to 
tlie  methods  already  dismissed — warning,  probation,  readjustment 
of  program,  and  assignment  of  a faculty  adviser — certain  sugges- 
tions are  made  by  some  of  the  land-grant  institutions.  The  one 
occurring  most  frequently  is  that  of  careful  study  of  the  student's 
schedules,  usually  in  connection  with  the  “How  to  study  ” course. 
Two  institutions  report  that  they  assign  a failing  student  to  a tutor 
or  to  coaching  classes  in  order  to  enable  him  to  catch  up  with  the 
majority  of  the  students  in  the  section.  Three  institutions  report 
that  they  have  noncredit  preparatory  courses  to  which  they  assign 
students  who  are  deficient  in  preparation.  Two  institutions  estab- 
lish study  halls  where  the  deficient  students  may  study  under  super- 
vision. Only  one  institution  suggests  that  since  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  students  have  so  direct  a bearing  on  their  success  or 
failure  in  college  work  the  institution  itself  has  a responsibility  to 
provide  more  dormitories  so  that  the  students  may  be  better  housed. 
One  institution  reports  that  it  is  making  a case  study  of  the  relation 
between  failure  in  studies,  excessive  participation  in  extracurricular 
activities,  and  the  health  condition  of  the  individual  student.  It 
makes  the  suggestion  that  permission  to  participate  in  extraeurricu- 
lai  activities  he  based  not  only  on  ability  to  carry  scholastic  work 
satisfactorily  as  it  is  at  present,  but  also  on  a satisfactory  health 
record,  so  that  the  institution  may  be.  sure  that  the  student  is  not 
overtaxing  himself.  * 

The  reports  of  the  land-grant  institutions  on  their  methods  of 
dealing  with  failing  students  show  that  there  is  a vast  amount  of 
guesswork  as  to  causes  of  scholastic  deficiency.  When  only  4 out  of 
44  land-grant  institutions  mention  thgir  own  instruction  of  their 
freshmen  as  a possible  source  of  some  of  the  student  failures,  and  all 
the  others  lay  the  full  responsibility  either  on  the  preparatory  school 
ot  the  student  himself,  it  would  seem  that  a little  self-appraisal 
might  well  be  in  order.  The  institution's  own  large  responsibility 
m the  matter  of  housing  its  students  and  assuring  right  living  condi- 
tions and  study  surroundings  can  not  be  overlooked.  This  question 
is  discussed  more  fully  in  the  section  on  provision  for  student  housing 
and  feeding.  Its  direct  bearing  on  scholastic  success  can  not  be 
doubted*  The  majority  of  the  land-grant  institutions  are  eonduct- 
ing  graduate  work.  It  is  suggested  that  the  question  of  freshman 
mortality  affords  a profitable  field  for  useful  graduate  study  which 
might  produce  pome  doctor’s  and  master's  theses  of  real  value. 


r 


Chapter  VIII.  Religious  Organizations  and  Convocations  or 

Assemblies 


An  argument  of  the  small  denominational  college  familiar  to  all 
who  work  in  State-supported  institutions  is  that  the  religious  life  of 
the  denominational  college  safeguards  the  beliefs  that  tlx*  student 
brings  with  him  from  the  home,  while  the  State-supported  institu- 
tion is  a Godless  machine  ignoring  the  spiritual  side  of  the  student's 
life.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to^find,  how  large  an  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  religion  by  the  land-grant  institutions.  The  courses 
offered  in  some  of  the  larger  institutions  in  the  philosophy  of  religion 
and  kindred  curricular  treatments  of  religious  experience  maW>e 
neglected  by  this  report.  This  section  deals  entirely  with  the  actuS^ 
recognition  by  the  institutions  of  the  place  of  religious  observance  in 
the  student’s  life,  the  cooperation  offered  by  the  institution  to  exist- 
ing religious  organizations,  and  the  fostering  within  the  institutions 
of  student  acthity  centering  around  religious  organizations. 

Even  in  the  institutions  with  the  most  extreme  “hands  off”  atti- 
tude toward  organized  religious  activity,  the  report  on  the  number  of 
student  religious  organizations  and  activities  showed  that  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  faculties,  the  students  are  maintaining  numberless 
denominational  organizations,  as  well  as  vigorous  all-inclusive 
religious  groups,  such  as  the  Young  Men’s  and  th<j  Young  Womens 
Christian  Associations.  It  is  a question  whether  the  student  himself 
may  not  benefit  in  a higher  degrbe  from  the  self-sought,  self-mnin- 
tuined  religions  life  than  from  compulsory  observances  of  formal 
religious  services  which  he  has  no  share  in  directing.  The  comment 
of  one  of  the  universities  which  maintains  compulsory  chapel  service 
was  pertinent  on  this  very  point.  In  its  reply  to  the  question  regard- 
ing  any  experiment  to  improve  chapel  exercises  in  the  institution,  It 
stated  that,  “Although  attendance  is  compulsory,  we  have  little 
difficulty  in  getting  the  students  to  attend  the  services.” 


Jill?  *h«  'nnd-grant  institutions  the  religious  activities  are  under  the 
leadership  of  one  indhidanl;  in  IS  of  them  (Ids  person  is  the  Y M C A. 
secretary;  in  3 the  college  chaplain ; in  1 the  professor  of  religious  educating 
and  in  1 a student  pastor.  Where  the  work  is  under  the  charge  of  more 
Individual  the  most  frequent  form  of  management  is  by  if  committee 
of  the  faculty.  Next  comes  a student-faculty  committee,  then  fnculty  advisers 
h v*"  f h if  or*:aniz,l,|on*.  nod  then  student  pastors  who  are  not  employed 

Institution  hut  ore  supported  by  the  various  denominations  and  cl 
perate  with  the  administrations  in  the  religious  program  of  the  inatitu- 
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tlons.  It  was  Impossible  to  tell  In  the  18  Institutions  reporting  a religious  dl- 
j rector  whether  his  salary  is  paid  wholly  by  the  institution  or  partly  by 
other  organizations,  it  was  surprising,  however,  in  the  reports  on  institu- 
tional fubils  devoted  to  religious  work,  to  discover  the  number  of  institutions 
that  make  outright  grants  to  denominational  groups  for  carrying  on  their 
work.  Fifteen  of  the  land-grant  colleges  give  direct  support  to  student  re- 
ligious organizations  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  direct  institutional 
control.  The  sums  rhnged  from  $‘J(H)  per  annum  to  $0,700  per  annum.  One 
Institution  gives  $000  outright  to  each  of  four  denominational  groups  on  its 
cmnpusj  regardless  of  the  number  of  students  participating;  the  33  students 
enrolled  in  the  Episcopalian  student  organization  receive  the  same  grant  of 
money  ($000)  ns  do  the  400  students  enrolled  In  the  liuptist  organization. 
The  two  largest  subsidies  were  in  Southern  State  universities— Florida,  $9  70o! 
and  Tennessee,  $7,000. 

Thirteen  of  the  land-grant  institutions  conduct  chapel  exercises 
and  in  8 ^ these  attendance  is  compulsory.  Of  the  8 institutions 
requiring  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  student  body,  only  3 re- 
ported that  attendance  was  compulsory  for  faculty  members. 
Twenty-eight  report  that  they  do  not  hold  chapel  exercises  as  such. 

The  time  of  holding  chapel  varies;  two  hold  it  at  the  first  hour  In  the 
morning,  four  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  and  the  rest  at  noon.  These  exer- 
cises fall  about  equally  on  the  days  of  the  week  with  the  exception  of  Satur- 
day. A number  rejtort  Sunday  chapel  exercises  which  come  at  the  usual 
k church  time;  one  holds  a vesper  service  in  the  late  afternoon.  Only  six 
nave  a building  used  exclusively  for  chapel  services.  In  the  others,  the 
services  are  held  in  the  general  auditorium  which  is,  of  course,  used  for 
other  pur | »oses  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Ten  re|>orted  that  the  building 
in  which  the  exercises  were  held  would  accommodate  the  entire  student  body, 
hut  the  rest  stated  that  the  accommodations  were  adequate  for  only  about 
one-third  of  their  numbers.  In  the  cases  where  attendance  was  not  coni- 
i jmlsory  the  .institutions  Invariably  rejtorted  that  the  capacity  of  the  building 
provided  for  more  students  fhnn  habitually  at  tended  the  services. 

The  following  program  seemed  to  he  typical  in  13  of  the  18  Institutions  which 
hold  chai*‘l  exercises:  Song,  scripture  rending,  prayer,  address,  announcements, 
and  snng.  The  devices  to  improve  chapel  exercises  ranged  from  the  attempt 
to  make  the  students  feel  that  they  had  a real  part  in  those  exercises,  giving 
various  religious  orgnniznt ions  definite  dates  on  which  <hey  were  responsible 
for  the  program,  using  student  choirs  and  ushers,  and  having  the  seniors  attend 
in  cap  uud  gown;  to  the  more  obvious  ones  of  Improving  the  quality  of  the 
addresses,  installing  a new  pipe  organ,  devoting  the  time  to  discussion  of  actual 
student  problems  Instead  of  abstract  inspirational  addresses,  improving  the 
singing,  and  shortening  the  service. 

Many  other  religious  meetings  of  various  kinds  were  reported  frohi 
the  land-grant  institutions.  A number  of  institutions  support  an  in- 
tensive period  of  religious  meetings,  frequently  under  the  leadership 
of  some  outstanding  mnn  of  national  reputation.  Those  usually 
nke  place  in  the  spring  and  all  the  religious  organizations  on  the 
campus  and  denominational  churches  near-by  unite  in  putting  on  this 
intensive  period  of  concentration  on  religion.  Another  favorite  form 
of'religious  meeting  is  the  weekly  discussion  group,  both  for  the 
Toung  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women’s  Chris- 
tian Association.  Sometimes  these  are  organized  for  freshmen  stu- 
dents only,  under  the  leadership  of  a directing  group  of  older  stu- 
dents;  sometimes  they  are  op^n  to  all  students  in  the  institution. 
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Meetings  for  those  who  expect  to  devote  their  lives  to  religious  service 
were  mentioned  frequently.  Special  religious  observances  of  the, 
church  holidays — Christmas,  Holy  Week,  and  Easter — and  of  na- 
tional holidays  such  as  Thanksgiving,  Washington's  and  Lincoln’s 
birthdays,  and  Memorial  Day  were  also  mentioned.  One  holds  morn- 
ing devotions  for  the  staff.  A number  of  iiistitutions  also  reported 
Bible  study  groups,  meditation  hours,  world  forums,  life  work 
groups,  and  noonday  prayers.  In  two  institutions,  the  Young  Men's 
and  I oung  Women's  Christian  Associations  conduct  joint  courses 
in  comparative  religions. 

The  list  of  religious  meetings  held  on  the  various  campuses  indi- 
cates that  a student  who  desires  to  develop  his  spiritual  life  has  ample 
opportunity  in  almost  any  of  the  institutions.  In  most  it  is  the  stu- 
dent’s own  problem  to  fit  himself  into  the  program  offered  him  for 
voluntary-  participation. 

It  proved  to  be.  almost  impossible  to  list  all  the  religious  organiza- 
tions on  all  the  campuses.  No  major  religious  group  and  almost  no 
minor  denomination  within  a religious  group  was  unrepresented. 
The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations,  of 
course,  led  the  lists.  Since  the  statement  of  belief  of  these  two 
organizations  lias  been  broadened  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Buddhists  to  participate  in  their 
programs,  it  is  apparent  that  a great  change  has  been  wrought  by 
the  student  leaders  in  these  two.  organizations  which  started  with  so 
strict  a Protestant  evangelical  bias.  Even  where  these  all-inclusive 
organizations  are  carrying  on  an  active  program,  however,  many 
religious  organizations  flourish.  The  Newman  Club  for  the  Catho- 
lics, and  the  MenoralnSooiety,  B'Nai  Brith  and  Hillel  Foundation 
for  the'  Jewish  students,  represent  the  non-Protestant  religious 
organizations.  Within  the  protestant  group  the  entire  gamut  is 
run  from  the  Unitarian,  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  Christian  Scientists 
to  groups  like  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians.  The 
Quakers,  the  Methodists,  the  Congregationalists,  the  Dunkards,  the 
Disciples  are  all  represented  on  the  campuses.  Many  times  within 
the  denominational  group  separate  groups  are  also  formed  for  spe- 
cific purposes  such  as  Kappa  Phi  within  the  Methodist  group,  a club 
for  women  students  organized  to  develop  leadership  in  semiaocial 
church  life  when  the  student  goes  back  to  her  own  community.  Many 
of  these  in  orde^to  compete  more  successfully  with  the  purely  social 
organizations  on  the  campus  have  taken  Greek-letter  names,  and  a 
phenomenally  long  memory  is  needed  to  keep  in  mind  these  various 
Greek-letter  combinations  and  nonindicative  names  which  conceal 
the  social-religious  intent  of  the  group  from  the  casual  observer. 
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There  is  nothing  about  such  a name  as  the  “ Nomads  ” to  indicate 
that  its  members  are  a group  within  the  Presbyterian  Church,  nor  in 
the  name  of  “ Northrop  Club  *'  to  show  that  its  members  are  Congre- 
gationalists,  while  the  names  “ Phi  Tau  Theta  ” and  “ Sigma  Eta 
Chi  ” look  like  any  other  social  Greek-letter  organization  instead 
of  revealing  that  one  is  Methodist  and  the  other  Congregational. 

The  number  of  the  organizations  and  their  large  student  member- 
ship is  an  indication  of  another  feature  of  the  type  of  religious  work 
being  carried  on.  This  is  the  cooperation  extended  to  the  local 
churches.  In  41  of  the  44  land-grant  institutions  reporting  on  this 
section  of  the  survey,  the  entering  studc^*  indicates  his  church 
affiliation  or  preference.  In  38  of  these,  this  information  is  furnished 
iiiiiiiediately  to  the  local  church  of  that  denomination  so  that  an 
invitation  may  be  extended  during  the  first  week  to  the  new  student 
to  attend  the  church  of  his  own  denomination  in  the  new  locality. 
In  26  of  these  institutions  the  same  information  is  also  given  to 
student  organizations  on  the  campus.  In  but  five  was  it  used  merely 
for  statistical  purposes,  and  only  one  institution  reported  that  this 
information  was  collected  but  no  use  was  made  of  it.  Only  seven  of 
the  lnnd-grnnt  institutions  stated  that  -they  advised  prospective 
students  to  bring  ,a  letter  of  affiliation  from  their  own  church  to 
the  church  of  the  same  denomination  in  the  college  locality,  and 
yet  80  per  cent  of  the  men  and  82  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  land- 
grant  institutions  were  reported  as  church  members.  The  figure 
ranged  from  30  to  95  per  c£nt  for  men  and  from  22  to  95  per  cent 
for  women. 

A very  different  emphasis  is  apparently  being  giveu  to  participation  in 
religious  activity  on  the  campus  than  was  true  in  former  generations.  Fourteen 
institutions  reported". on  the  number  of  students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
In  all  14  <>f  these; Institutions  there  were  hut  108  m«ram1  J*  women  actively 
preparing  for  t be1  ministry,  with  104  men  and  &8  women  preparing  for  other 
religious  work.  In  view  of  the  predominately  techulcal  character  of  the 
laud-grant  institutions  tills  relatively  small  number  is  probably  of  no  special 
significance. 

Twenty-tHree  of  the  land-grant  institutions  report,  that  the  local  churches 
nrrsinge  denominational  meetings  for  tlie  freshmen  during  freshman  week, 
nnd  39  report  that  the  town  churches  cooperate  actively  throughout  the  year 
with  the  , religious  organizations  on  the  campus.  All  39  report  also  that  an 
equal  opportunity  is  given  to  nil  denominations  to  participate  in  religious 
meetings  on  the  campus.  Some  of  the  methods  of  cooperation  mentioned 
were  putting  op  special  services,  cooperating  with  the  Young  Men’s  and  Y’oung 
Women’s  Christian  Associations,  organizing  special  church  and  Sunday  school 
classes  for  students,  bringing  leaders  to  the  eumpus  to  conduct  world  forums, 
providing  student  pastor>,  maintaining  a student  religious  council  which  in- 
cludes Protestant,  Catholic,  nnd  Jewish  members,  teaching  religious  courses 
and  courses  in  comparative  religious,  and  furnishing  transportation  to  the 
students  of  their  denomination  on  the  first  Sunday  after  college  opens.  In 
one  Institution  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  student  churches  is  a professor  of 
psychology  iu  tlie  institution. 

,M«ny  of  the  land-grant  institutions  report  an  active  interest  in 
fostering  student  discussion  grou|>$  on  religious  questions.  These 
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take  the  form  of  weekly  groups  under  leadership,  meeting  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Wednesday  nights;  weekly  student  forums;  class  dis- 
cussion groups  such  as  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  Bible 
classes;  international  interest  groups  such  as  the  Cosmopolitan  discus- 
sion group,  and  interracial  discussion  groups;  and  the  organization 
of  religious  discussion  groups  in  the  various  fraternity  and  sorority 
houses.  In  nearly  all  of  these  it  was  evident  that  they  were  organ- 
ized in  response  to  the  desire  of  the  students  themselves  and  were 
conducted  almost  wholly  by  student  initiative  with  help  from  in- 
terested faculty  members,  student  pastors, ’and  Young  Men’s  and 
doling  Women’s  Christian  Association  secretaries. 

Convocation 

Whether  the  students  assemble  in  a body  for  religious  exercises 
or  for  meetings  of  quite  another  character  most  educators  feel  that 
there  is  a real  value  to  be  gained  from  the  sharing  of -such  common 
experience,  the  singing  together  with  which  the  convocation  usually 
opens, .the  common  intellectual  and  emotional  stimulus  given  to  the 
entire  audience  by  a speaker,  and  the  feeling  of  unification  that 
conies  froiri  attending  the  exercise  in  a large  group.  It  is  quite 
evident  from  the  report  of  the  land-grant  institutions  that  although 
only  18  of  them  conduct  chapel  exeitlfces,  many  more  are  aware  of 
the  values  gained  from  this  group  experience.  Thirty-five  out  of 
the  44  reporting  hold  regular  convocations. 

These  are  held  at  repulnr  intervals  in  21  of  the  institutions  and  on  fairly 
frequent  call  in  18.  The  institution  reporting  the  lowest  frequency  holds  them 
twice  n year,  while  several  institutions  set  aside  a weekly  period  reserved  for 
convocation  exercises,  even  though*  an  all-student  convocation  may  not  he 
held  every  week.  • * 

1 here  is  something  to  be  said  foe.  setting  aside  a regular  con- 
vocation period.  The  faculty  is  notoriously  fearful  that  the 
'students  will  suffer  irreparable  loss  if  the  number  of  class 
periods  for  any  given  course  is  invaded  too  frequently  by  GUtside 
speakers.  When  the  convocation  is  not  regularly  arranged  for  on 
the  cluss  schedule  of  the  institution  there  is  more  danger  of  this*, 
invasion  and  the  students  may  miss  the  same  class  more  than  once 
in  a single  semester. 

Where  the  meeting  la  not  regularly  scheduled  at  a definite  period  It  is 
usuafiy  on  the  call  of  the  president,  hut  In  three  Institutions  It  Is  on  the  call 
of  the  student-governing  body  of  the  Institution,  and  In  only  one  of  these  three 
does  the  president  share  with  the  student-governing  board  the  responsibility 
of  calling  convocations.  In  15  of  the  Institutions  a weekly  convocation  period 
. Tf.1  “,ntl  1,1  8 “ "‘““‘monthly  or  monthly  convocation  is  held.  In  two 
institutions  the  convocation  Is  held  at  the  first  hour  In  the  morning:  in  the 
rest  it  comes  in  the  “‘‘‘die  of  the  morning  or  Just  preceding  the  noon  hour. 
A few  mention  additional  assemblies  toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  not 
for  the  whole  student  body,  and  not  calling  for  the  dismissal  of  all  classes  lu 
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the  institution.  Only  12  of  the  institutions  report  compulsory  attendance  at 
convocations.  Since  in  only  13  of  the  institutions  Is  the  auditorium  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  entire  student  body,  it  mav  be  Inferred  that  com- 
pulsory attendance  coincides  with  the  satisfactory  capacity  of  the  auditorium. 
One  institution  reports  that  freshmen  are  not  permitted  to  attend  convocation] 
since  iLjs  regarded  as  uu  upjktcIuss  privilege.  The  range  of  attendance  is 
from  1 per  cent  to  100  per  cent,  with  the  median  ut  about  50  per  cent. 

The  president  usually  issues  invitations  to  speakers  for  the  con- 
vocations, although  in  several  of  the  schools  this  is  the  duty  of  some 
(,tl**r  official,  such  os  the  dean  of  the  college,  the  chairman  of  the. 
convocation  committee,  the  assistant  to  the  president,  the  secretary 
.if  the  college,  and  in  one  institution  the  secretary  of  the  Young 
Mens  Christian  Association.  It  would  seem  that  the  person  who 
plans  (lie  college  convocation  has  to  be  on  his  guard  because  of  the 
large  number  of  individuals  who  feel  that  they  have  a precious 
message  to  deliver  to  the  student  bodies  and  who  request  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak.  The  number  of  requests  made  varies  from  none  to 
150  a year.  Twenty-eight  institutions  report  that  all  of  these  re- 
quests were  considered  but  few  were  granted  apparently.  Speakers 
were  refused  permission  to  address  the  students  in  general  assembly 
for  a variety  of  reasons— conflict  of  dates,  lack  of  general  interest 
in  the  subject  proposed,  inability  to  meet  the  requested  fee,  known 
inability  of  the  speaker  to  hold  his  audience,  propagandixm,  extreme 
'radicalism  or  religious  bigotry,  and  the  speakers  desire  to  raise 
money  for  private  interest.  One  institution  reported  that  a speaker 
who  requested  an  audience  was  “ rarely  refused  save  for  moral 
reasons,'’ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  large  proportion  of  addresses  devoted 
to  foreign  affairs.  This  type  of  address  led  all  others  in  general 
frequency  and  sometimes  in  frequency  within  a single  year  within 
the  same  institution.  Cultural  subjects  came  second,  technical  sub- 
jects third,  discussion  of  social  and  political  questions  fourth,  and 
questions  dealing  exclusively  with  student  life  or  the  policies  within 
the  institutions  ranked  last  in  frequency.  Five  institutions  report 
the  bolding  of  an  honors  convocation  late  in  the  spring  when  an- 
nouncements are-  made  of  honors  and  distinctions  in  scholastic  fields 
won  by  members  of  the  student  body.  It  would  seem  to  be  a whole- 
some  tendency  to  make  academic  achievement  at  least  somewhat  com- 
parable in  the  students’  eyes  to  athletic  prowess.  Several  institutions 
were  unable  to  give  any  list  of  recent  convocations  held  and  said  that 
no  record  was  available.  If  the  speakers  are  worth  presenting  to  the 
entire  student  body,  some  record  of  their  presence  on  the  campus 
should  be  preserved  in  some  office  of  the  administration^ 

Although  one  institution  remurked  that  the  attendance  at  convo- 
cation was  very  poor  because  the  students  had  to  listen  to  lectures 
16  boms  a.  week«anyway  and  felt  that  additional  lectures  were  an 
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imposition,  it  is  evident  that  the  land-grant  institutions  are  not  una- 
waro  of  ,hoir  responsibility  in  quickening  both  the  spiritual  and  the 
intellectual  life  of  their  students  through  meetings  other  than  those 
of  the  regular  classroom  routine.  It  is  also  evident  that  even  though 
the  institution  itself  may  heartily  abjure  any  direct  hand  in  provid- 
ing a religions  program  for  its  student  body, ‘the  students  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  are  not  spiritually  and  religiously  starved.  A vital 
and  healthy  student  program  of  religious  interest  is  maintained  on 
practically  every  land-grant  college  campus,  all  the  better  perhaps  for 
being  student  initiated.  Institutional  responsibility  for  mental  stim- 
ulus is  more  whole-heartedly  accepted  than  that  for  religious 
guidance. 

The  problem  of  the  convocation  everywhere  would  seem  to  he  not 
how  to  provide  good  attractions  of  an  intellectually  challenging  type 
but  how  to  make  such  attractions  compete  successfully  with  the  vust 
number  of  extracurricular  interests  promoted  by  the ‘students  them- 
selves. No  institution  seems  \o  have  solved  this  problem  of 
competition.  Both  the  religious  program  and  the  extraclassroom 
intellectual  program  of  the  land-grant  institutions  challenge  further 
study  in  order  to  reach  their  full  effectiveness  fur  the  student  bodies. 
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Light  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  the  151,196 
students  enrolled  in  resident  collegiate  courses  in  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  in  1927-548  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  in  these  institutions  to  reduce  the  cost  of  their 
attendance,  by  means  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  assistantships,  and 
other  grants.  This  number  would  have  been  greatly  increased 
had  all  of  the  scholarship  offering^in  the  land-grant  institutions 
hoen  utilized  that  year.  An  attempt,  was  made  to  ascertain  just 
what  this  number  would  have  been  and  several  institutions  reported 
not  only  the  scholarships  and  fellowships  awarded  in  1927-28,  but 
also  those  available  but  not  awarded  that  year,  but  so  few  of  the 
colleges  supplied  data  with  reference  to  the  scholarships  available 
hut  not  awarded  that  this  item  was  not  considered  in  the  report 
which  follows. 

All  of  the  land-grant  institutions  reported  the  award  of  scholar- 
ships in  1927-28  with  the  exception  of  Louisiana  State  University, 
the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  West 
Virginia  University.  Of  the  land-grant  colleges  in  the  outlying 
possessions,  only  the  University  of  Hawaii  reported  the  giving  of 
scholarships  in  that  year. 

1 lie  8,572  scholarships  and  fellowships  ranged  in  value  from  less 
thaft  $49  to  more  than  $2,000.  Their  total  value  was  between  one 
and  a half  and  two  million  'dollars,  an  amount  which  students 
received  without  any  obligation  to  repay,  except  in  the  higher 
Hinges  of  values  where  some  form  of  part-time  service  to  the 
institutions  or  to  the  agency  providing  the  scholarship  fund  was 
required.  No  loan  scholarships  were  included  in  the  report. 

The  awards  showed  that  the  scholarships  and  fellowships  were 
granted  from  funds  supplied  by  four  major  agencies— the  State; 
the  institution ; organizations  of  different  types,  including  alumni, 
clubs,  patriotic  societies,  industrial  concerns,  etc.;  and  private 
individuals. 

In  a point  of  numbers  of  scholarships  given,  if  not  in  money 
value,  the  State  was  the  largest  contributor.  While  only  a small 
number  of  the  States  place  scholarships  in  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions, those  that  do  are  very  generous  in  their  offerings.  In  11  States 
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' the  law  makes  definite  provision  for  the^giving  of  free  scholarships 
for  use  at  the  land-grant  institutions.  In  1927-28,  3,700  scholar- 
ships were  given  to  students  directly  from  State  funds.  If  to  this 
number  be  added  those  awarded  by  the  institutions  themselves,  pre- 
sumably from  funds  appropriated  for  the  general  use  of  tho 
institutions,  the  number  would  be  almost  doubled. 

In  1927-28,  the  l^vs  of  Arizona,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New 
Jersey,3  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin,  provided  for  the  giving  of  free  scholarships 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State  for  use  at  the  land-grant  institutions. 
South  Dakota  was  nlso  among  the  States  in  that-  year  having  students 
studying  at  the  land-grant  college  on  scholarships  granted  by  State 
law,  but  the  practice  of  giving  these  scholarships  was  abolished  bv 
the  legislature  in  1927.  As  the  act  was  not  retroactive,  97  students 
were  attending  the  South  Dakota  State  College  in  1927-28  on  schol- 
arships previously  granted  by  the  State  for  a period  of  years.' 

The  total  number  of  grants  made  under  the  various  designations 
of  scholarships,  fellowships,  assistantships,  reductions  in  fees,  etc.,  1 
made  by  the  institutions  themselves  was  3,400.  Presumably  the 
major  portion  of  these  grants  was  made  from  funds  appropriated 
by  the  State  for  the  general  use  of  the  institutions  and  were  thus 
indirectly  given  by  the  Stnte.  While  not  all  of  these  grants  repre- 
sented an  outlay  from  which  the  institutions'  received  no  return, 
the  larger  proportion  of  them  was  given  to  students  free  from  the 
obligation  of  service.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  3,400  students 
awarded  scholarships,  fellowships,  or  other  forms  of  scholarship  aid 
from  the  funds  of  the  institutions  were  required  to  render  service. 

Organizations  of  different  kinds — alumni,  clubs,  patriotic  societies, 
industrial  concerns,  etc.,— place  funds  for  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships with  the  land-grant  colleges.  Six  hundred  and  sixty-four 
scholarships  and  fellowships  were  awarded  in  1927-28  from  these 
funds.  A very  large  proportion  of  these  grants  being  made  by  in- 
dustrial concerns  for  the  purpose  of  investigation  of  particular  prob- 
lems, the  recipients  were  required  more  often  to  render  service, 
usually  in  the  form  of  research,  than  in  the  case  of  the  grants  made 

any  of  the  other  agentyes, 

Seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  8,572  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships awarded  were  established  by  private  individuals  or  from  funds 
contributed  by  them.  These  scholai ships  and  fellowships  were  al- 
most entirely  in  the  nature  of  gifts  upon  which  the  donors  placed  no 
conditions  of  service. 


‘The  granting  of  Stnte  free  icholaralilpB  at  the  State  unbend  ty  wn«  abolished  by  act 
of  Now  Jenny  Leglnlnture  I a 
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The  number  of  men  in  land-grant  colleges  granted  scholarship 
concessions  in  1027-28  far  exceeded  the'number  of  women, -the  awards 
made  definitely  to  men  being  5, 028, 'those  made  definitely  to  women 
VI-’’5-  W()  thousand  one  hunderd  and  twenty-one  scholarships  and 

fellowships  were,  given  the  sex  of  the  recipients  of  which  was  not 
shown.  Although  men  received  more  than  three  -times  as  many 
awards  as  the  women,  7,000  of  the  8,572  scholarships  and  fellowships 
/liven  wore  available  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  1,25*2  scholarships  available  to  men  for  which 
women  w ere  not  eligible  while  there  were  but  311  scholarships  avail- 
able to  women  for  which  men  were  not  eligible. 

Of  the  3.700  grants  made  under  State  laws,  3,010  were*  available 
to  both  men  and  women,  the  remaining  696  being  available  to  men 
only.  Two  thousand  nine  huhdred  and  eighty-five  of  the  3,455  grants 
timde  hy  the  institutions  were  open  to  both  men  and  women;  340  of 
them  wort*  open  only  to  men,  and  135  of  them  were  open  only  to 
.women,  lloth  men  and  women  were  eligible  ffcr  520  of  the  grants 
made  by  organizations;  men  only  were  eligible  to  81  others,  and 
women  only  were  eligible  to  93  others.  Of  the  730  granfcunude  by 
individuals,  404  were  available  to  both  men  and  women,  120  were 
available  to  men  only,  and  83  were  available  to  women  only. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  number  of  scholarships 
gi\en  in  1927-28  by  the  several -donors,  the  number  available  to  men 
only,  to  women  only,  and  to  both  sexes,  and  the  number  of  awards 
made  in  each  case. 


Table  7. Scholarship  grants  available  and  awarded  to  student a in  land-orant 

colleges,  1927-28 


Donor 


Stale 

Institution 

Organizations. 

Individuals 


T otiil. 


Available  to— 

Awarded  to— 

Mon 

only 

Women 

only 

Both 

Men 

Women 

Both  i 

Total 

S 

4 

1 

« 

7 

8 

noo 

3.010 

2,432 

384 

800 

R,  706 

346 

135 

2,085 

1,607 

628 

1,231 

3,466 

81 

03 

520 

.500 

155 

W4 

120 

83 

404 

4 HO 

256 

736 

1,262 

311 

7,000 

5,028 

1,423 

2,121 

H,  572 

w;,^ral  of  th0  UwUtuUons  could  not  separate  the  scholarships  awarded  to  men  from  those  awarded  to 

Scholarships  for  Study  in  Special  Fields  , 

The  conditions  under  which  the  greatest  number  of  scholarships 
and  -fellowships  were  Awarded  in  the  land-grant  colleges  in  19Sft-28 
allowed  the  students  freedom  in  the  choice  of  th$  field  of  study. 
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For  three-fourths,  or  G,425  of  the  total  number  of  scholarships  given, 
no  limitation  upon  the  choice  of  the  field  was  imposed  except 
that  in  some  cases  specification  was  made  that  they  be  used  in  the 
general  field  of  the  arts  and  sciences:  The  number  of  scholarship* 
given  in  land-grant  colleges  in  1927-28  for  general  study  unt||)f 
scholarships  given  for  study  in  specially  designated  fields  are  shown 
in  numerical  order  below : 


General  scholarships,  including  arts  and  sciences 

Agriculture  ...  ... 

— ( 

5.  12', 
061 
JIT 

Medicine.  . _ 

Home  economics _ _ 

171 

Education 

f'lfl 

Law  ... 

cut 

Chemistry 

Engineering  (general ) ..  . 

Ceramics ' 

--  -- 

NH 

It! 

JK 

History 

* 21 

English.  _ . 

Commerce  and  business,  and  hbtnnv,  each 
Physics  and  zoology,  each  

22 

21 

li 

German  

Political  science  and  psychology,  each 

Electrical  WgSi^ering  

Civil  engineeringSind  journalism,  each  _ 



in 

ii 

9 

Bacteriology  and  philosophy,  each 

8 

Veterinary  medicine 

7 

Geology  and  mineralogy,  romance  languages,  inn tlicin:i lies, 
eucli __ 

ami  music, 

6 

Economics _ _. 

Biology,  Greek,  und  mechanical  engineering,  each 
Architecture  _ 

— 

4 

3 

Chemlcnl  engineering,  gas  engineering,  forestry,  melallurgv, 
each...  . _ . 

ami  speech, 

Archaeology,  mining  and  metallurgical  engineering,  French, 
pathology,  each'. 

Latin,  and 

i 

298 

Miscellaneous  fields..  __  _ 

Of  the  total  number  of  scholarships  awarded  in  specific  fields,  the 
largest  number,  hGl,  were  given  in  agriculture.  This  number  would 
doubtless  be  increased  if*  the  record  showed  the  fields  in  which  the 
students  holding  the  6,425  scholarships  for  which  no  field  was 
designated  were  registered.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would  ho  further  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  other  scholarships  awarded  in  agriculture 
. and  home  economics  for  which  the  records  failed  to  show  the  number 
awarded  in  each  of  these  subjects.  The  method  used  in  the  study  for 
separating  these  scholarships  was  by  placing  those  awarded  to  men 
in  the  agricultural  field  and  those  awarded  to  women  in  the  Inmig 
economics  field.  The  distribution  of  scholarships  in  agriculture 
among  the  institutions  was  more  general  than  that  of.  scholarships  in 
any  of  the  other  special  fields.  Land-grant  institutions  in  exactly 
half  of  the  States — California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indianu,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,- Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oi-ogon,  Pennsylvania}! 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  AViscon- 
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sin — and  the  University  of  Hawaii  reported  the  award  of  scholar- 
ships  in  agriculture  in  1927-28. 

I he  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  in  medicine,  the  next 
hugest  group  awarded  in  special  subjects,  would  semi  to  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  number  given  in  other  lields  more  common lv  chosen 
In  students.  If  the  number  of  grants  made  to  medical  students  in  the 
land-giant  institutions  in  102< — 28  had  been  evenly  distributed  among 
ilic  1.)  land-grant  institutions  having  medical  schools,  there  would 
have  been  27.8  scholarships  or  fellowships  for  each  institution.  As 
a matter  of  fact  this  large  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships 
was  given  principal^  at  two  institutions,' the  University  of  Minne? 
sot  a and  the  University  of  Vermont.  The  grants  made' at.  the  Uni- 
i ei si t v of  .Minnesota,  3»J<  in  allj  were,  with  the  exception  of  one 
fellowship,  in  the  nature  of  assist  ant  ships  for  which  the  recipients 
rendered  half-time  service  and  received  $800,  and  in  some  cases  more, 
and  tier  tuition.  1 wo  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  them  were  given 
k' ll>c'  Mayo  Foundation,  4 by  the  Miller  Hospital  Clinic,  and  3.4  by 
the  university.  One  for  $;jU0  given  by  an  individual  required  no 
service.  At  the  University  of  Vermont,  f»U  scboliirships  for  $100 
each  were  given.  These  scMarsliips,  the  only  medical  scholarships 
recorded  as  being  provided  for  by  State  law,  involved  the.  rendering 
of  no, service  hut  obligated  the  recipients  to  practice  their  profession 
m tlu^tatc  after  graduation  for  the  number  of  years  for  which  the 
scholarship  was  used,  or  to  return  the  amount  received.  ^ 

One  hundred  and  seventy-four  scholarships,  the  third  largest 
group  of  scholarships  awarded  for  study  in  special  fields,  were  given 
for  the  study  of  home  economies.  As  mentioned  in  the  case  of  agri- 
cultuio,  this  number  may  have  been  considerably  increased  by  the, 
awaid  in  this  held  of  scholarships  for  which  no  field  was  specified 
uml  perhaps  also  by  the  addition  of  others  whi^h.werc  not  separated 
from  those  in  agriculture.  An  interesting  fact  concerning  the  174 
scholarships  designated  for  use  in  home  economies  is  that  133  of 
them  were  given  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  Outside  the  State  of 
Illinois,  only  41  .scholarships  distributed  among  the  land-grant-  insti- 
tutions of  eight  States  and  the  University  of  Hawaii  designated 
spceilically  f°r  study  in  home  economics  were  awarded  by  the  land- 
. grant  institutions  in  1927-28.  , 

Engineering  students  received  139  scholarships  and  fellowships. 

Of  these,  77  were  for  study  in  specialized  fields,  including  civil, 
electrical,  chemical,  mechanical,  ceramic,  gas,  and  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical engineering.  The  number  of  scholarships  for  study  in  * 
ceramic  engineering  is  surprisingly  large  compared  to  the  number 
given  in  some  of  the 'other  fields  of  engineering  more*connnonly 
olfered  by  the  land-grant  institutions  uml  more  often  pursued  by 
students.  As  iu  the  case  of  medicine,  the  scholarships  in  ceramic 
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engineering  were  not  distributed  among  a number  of  institutions 
’* 1)1,1  we,Je  c°nfined  to  tw«,  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  Ohio 
State  l ni\  ersit\ . Illinois  alone  awarded  4-4  of  the  scholarships  in 
ceramic  engineering,  The  university  grants  one  scholarship  in  this 
subject  annually  to  each  county  in  the  State. 

Between  the  number  of  scholarships  awarded  in  engineering  and 

number  in  the  field  in  which  the  next  highest  awards  were  made 

education  there  was  a decided  drop.  Ninety-six  scholarships,  fel- 
lowships, and  assistantships  were  given  specifically  for  study  in 
education.  Of  this  number,  76  were  given  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  64  of  which  were  awarded  by  virtue  of  a State  law  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a number  of  fellows  equal  to  the 
number  of  State  senators  and  representatives  to  study  in  the  teachers 
college  of  the  university.  The  other  12  fellowships  awarded  at  the 
university  were  given  bv  the  institution  itself, 
v Two  other  subjects  in  which  a considerable  number  of  scholarships 
were  granted  were  law  90,  and  chemistry.  88.  The  University  of 
Nebraska  gave  58,  ^iost  two-thirds  of  the  scholarships  in  law.  The 
awards  in  chemistry  were  distributed  oyer  a number  of  institutions. 

The  group  of  301  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  assistantships  for 
study  in  miscellaneous  fields  comprises  chiefly  those  given  by  indus- 
trial organizations  for  the  study  of  special  problems,  the  solution 
of  which  is  of  interest  to  those  organu^ions.  It  includes  also  grants 
made  by  the  institutions  themselves^Pfcnvestigation  and  research 
in  subjects  which  do  not  fall  in  the  list  of  subjects  given,  as  well  as 
scholarships  and  fellowships  reported  adding  available  in  a number 
of  fields  but  without  designation  of  the  number  given  in  each  field. 

Annual  value . The  scholarships  and  fellowships  nwarded  ranged 
in  annual  value  from  less  than  $49  to  more  than  $2,000.  The  major 
portion,  S2.2  per  cent  of  the  awards,  were  for  amounts  ranging  from 
less  than  $49  to  $250-$299.  The  value  most  frequently  given  was 
$100-4149.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-five,  or  28.5  per 
cent  of  the  totnl  number  of  grants,  were  made  in  the  $10O-$149  range. 
Of  this  number  the  States  gave  1,603,  or  more  than  half,  and  almost 
one-half  of  the  State  awards  were  in  this  range.  The  States  gave 
no  scholarships  or  fellowships  valued  above  $350. 

The  next  highest  number  of  awards  was  for  amounts  below  $50, 

and  the  institutions  themselves  gave  89.5  per  cent  of  the  1,572  scholar 

ships  awarded.  It  is  probable  that  a large  proportion  of  the 

awards  in  the  lower  value  ranges  made  by  the  institutions  were  in 

the  nature  of  reduction  of  fees  for  needy  students  and  not  regular 

scholarships  carrying  definite  set  of  conditions  to  be  met.  While 

the  giants  -made  by  the  institutions  in  the  lower  levels  were  almost 

entirely  in  the  nature  of  gifts,  those  in  the  higher  levels  entailed  the 
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rendering  of  some  service  to  the  institution,  principally  teaching, 
requiring  from  a quarter  to  three-quarters  of  the  student's  time.  * 
The  grants  in  the  lower  value  ranges  were  usually  made  to  under- 
graduate students.  With  the  increase  in  value,  the  number  of 
awards  made  for  graduate  study  increased  and  those  for  under- 
graduate study  correspondingly  decreased.  In  the  $300-$349  value 
range  and  above  there  were  but  143  grunts  made,  to  undergraduate 
students,  while  at  this  level  and  above.  1,359  were  made  to  graduate 
students.  Organizations  of  different  kinds  gave  larger  numbers  of 
grants  in  the  higher  ranges  than  in  the  lower.  This  is  Accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  grants  were  made  by  industrial  con- 
cerns for  the  conduct  of  special  pieces  of  research  work.  Only  31 
grants  were  made  by  organizations  between  the  $250-$299  ran^e  and 
die  $750-$999  range,  while  at  $1,000  and  beyond  350  were^ade. 
1 he  grants  in  the  lowest  ranges,  less  than  $49  to  $300,  were  made 
} such  organizations  as  alumni,  clubs,  patriotic  societies,  etc.,  for 
undergraduate  study.  , _ 

The  grants  made  by  individuals  were  rather  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  various  ranges  of  values  and  were  given  for  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  work.  The  range  of  values  in  which 
the  greatest  number  of  grants  were  made  by  individuals  was  $50- 

In  Table  No.  8 are  shown  the  annual  awards  made  from  funds 
provided  by  the  States,  by  the  institutions,  by  organizations,  and  by 
individuals,  according  to  values  ranging  from  less  than  *49  to 
^niore  than  $2,000. 

Table  of  Molarship*  fellowship*,  and  assistant  ship* 

awarded  at  1 mid- grant  colleges  in  JU^7-Jd 

Donor  Lemhan  jrvjf*  $1004149  $1504199  $2004249  $2504299  $3004349 


Institution I 3^ 

Organizations I”  ' 30 

Individuals 

Total 1,572 


$3504399  $4004499  $500474#  $750-*99«  *>•«&  U.°£  ToUl 

$2,000 

10  11  1#  U 14  11  11  „ 


00  73 

3 6 

1 23 
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» grunts  made  by  (he  State.  byr  the  institution,  by  organizations 
and  by  individuals  for  study  in  special  fields  and  in  fields  not 
specifically  designated  in  which  20  or  more  scholarships  were  awarded 
are  shown  in  Table  No.  9.  The  annual  value  of  the  grants  made  bv 
the  same  donors  in  the  same  selected  list  of  fields  are  o-iven  in 
Table  No.  10. 


table  9— Scholarship  given,  by  the.  State,  by  the  institution,  by  organizations 
and  by  individual * for  study  in  certain  special  subjects  and  in  fields  not 
specifically  dvsiyuated 
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Table  10.— Annual  value  of  grants  for  study  in  certain 

fields  not  spccifi rally  des iff nated 

s/iecial  subjects  and  in 
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Service.  Less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  scholarships  and  fellowships 

given  at  land-grant  institutions  in  1927-28  carried  the  obligation  for 

service^Endeavor  was  made  to  classify  those  for  which  service  was 
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required  along  lines  of  service  believed  to  be  most  comnton  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  Division  was  made  into  teaching,  re- 
sc.mli.  l.ibot iitory,  library,  clerical,  and  domestic  and  janitor  services. 
It  was  iound,  however,  that  some  kinds  of  service  required  did  not 
lend  themeslves  to  grouping  under  these  designations  and  it  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  include  some  forms  of  service  in  a miscel- 
laneous group  which  should  comprise  ssiich  work  as  might  fall  under 
the  statement  that  some  service  is  required,1  “correcting  papers, 11 
"assistance  in  the  department,”  “‘work  in  connection  with  the  proj- 
ect. etc.  this  miscellaneous  class  of  services  proved  to  be  larger 
than  any  of  the  others. 

I lie  organizations  more  frequently  required  service  in  exchange 
for  scholarships  and  fellowships  than  did  any  of  the  other  donors, 
this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  grants  made  by  industrial  organi- 
zations were  usually  for  the  specific  purpose  of  investigating  certain 
problems  of  peculiar  imprest  to  them.  A'  relatively  large  number  of 
do  giants  made  b\  the  institutions  themselves  involved  the  rendering 
of  service.  Some  of  the  land-grant  institutions  find  it  of  advantage 
to  utilize  as  part-time  instructors  the  services  of  students  in  the 
graduate  school  in  exchange  for  a financial  consideration  in  the 
form  of  fellowships  anil  assistantships  ranging  in  value  frofn  about 
£.>00  to  $1*00.  1 he  hours  of  teaching  demanded  are  usually  not 
so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  student’s  work  in  the 
graduate  school.  In  the  higher  ranges  of  values,  from  a quarter  to 
three-quarters  of  the  student's  time  is  required.  Teaching  was  given 
as  the  most  common  form  of  service.  407  scholarships,  fellowships, 
and  assistantships  involving  part-time  teaching  being  held  by 
students  in  tjie  land-grant  colleges  in  1927-28.  Of  these,  391  were 
given  by  the  institutions. 

State  scholarships  are  as  a rule  free  from  tfie  requirement  of  serv- 
ile. In  the  case  of  10  £>tate  scholarships  only  was  service  required 
of  the^lplders  while  attending  the  institution.  Sixty- four  scholar- 
ships given  by  the  State  of  Florida  to  prospective  teachers  required 
the  holders  to  teach  two  years  in  the  State  after  graduation,  and  50 
scholarships  in  medicine  given  by  the  State  of  Vermont  required  the 
holders  to  practice  their  profession  fin  the  State  after  graduation 
for  the  number  of  years  for  which  tlie  scholarship  was  used.  These 
two  groups  of  scholarships  arc  included  in  the  table  which  follows 
under  miscellaneous  service.  As  the  donors  were  probably  actu- 
ated largely  bv  philanthropic  motives  or  by  some  such  desire  as  that 
of  perjietuating  the  memory  of  relatives  or  frieiuls^the  scholarships 
and  fellowships  given  by  individuals  psually  imppsed  no  conditions 
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of  service  on  the  recipients.  Only  15  of  the  736  grants  made  by 
individuals  necessitated  the  performance  of  any  kind  of  service. 

Next  to  teaching,  research  was  the  most  frequent  service  required. 
Research  scholarships  and  fellowships  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  two 
kinds— those  given  by  the  institutions  for  research  work  for  the  in- 
stitution in  connection  with  the  major  field  of  the  recipient,  and  those 
given  by  industrial  concerns  for  research  in  special  problems  of  in- 
terest to  the  various  concerns.  Only  59  of  the  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships given  in  1927-28  at  the  land-grant  institutions  carried  the 
obligation  of  laboratory  service,  and  only  3 of  them  required  library 
service.  It  is  significant  that  no  scholarships  were  given  whicL 
involved  the  rendering  of  clerical  or  domestic  services.  These  are 
services  frequently  required  in  the  privately  endowed  institutions  in 
exchange  for  scholarships. 


Table  11.  Scholarship  grant* made  to  students  in  land-grant  colleges  in  1027-28 
carry  in  1 7 the  obligation  of  service,  contrasted  irith  those  made  in  the  same  near 
carrying  no  such,  obligation  " 


' Donor 

Service 

No 

service 

Teaching 

Research 

.Labors- 

* t°ry 

Library 

Miscel- 

laneous 

— 

Total 

State 

....  1 

K) 

46 

114 

256 

306 

5 

124 

828 

371 

15 

3,582 

2,038 

293 

721 

Institution 

361 

13 

3 

126 

SO 

7 

3 

Organizations 

Individual 

Total 

407 

m 

59 

3 

683 

1,338 



7.234 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  scholarships  intertain 
specified  fields  for  which  some  form  of  service  was  required,  com- 
pared to  the  number  in  the  same  fields  for  which  no  service  was 
required : 


4 


v 


Table  12 .—Comparison  of  the  number  of  scholarships  given  for  study  in  certain  fields  requiring  strvice  with  the  number  in  the  same  fields 

requiring  no  service 
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Tenure . — The  value  of  the  greater  number  of  scholarship  grants 
made  to  students  in  land-grant  institutions  in  1927-28  was  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  holders  Were  privileged  to  retain  the  scholarships 
or  fellowships  for  more  than  one  year.  Only  2,259  of  the  grants 
were  definitely  limited  to  one  year;  of  the  remainder,  383  were  for  . 
two  years,  8 for  three  years.  2.H39  for  four  years,  55  for  five  years, 
and  the  tenure  of  3,928  was  either  not^  stated  or  was  given  as  “not 
limited. In  many  cases  it  was  definitely  provided  that  in  order 
to  retain  the  scholarship  beyond  a year  or  some  other  specified  period, 
it  was  essential  that  the  student  maintain  good  scholarship.  It  is 
assumed  that  this,  requirement,  although  not  always  stated,  is,  of 
necessity,  a condition  governing  the  award  and  retention  of  practi- 
cally every  scholarship  and  fellowship.  It  is  also  probable  that  it 
accounts  for  the  award  of, such  a large  proportion  of  the  scholarships 
reported  as^^en  at  the  land-grant  institutions  in  1927-28  without 
a definite  tflBe. 

Of  the  1.252  scholarships  and  fellowships  available  to  men  only, 
171  carried  a tenure  of  one  year,  41  of  two  years,  5 of  three  years. 
859  of  four  years,  and  for  17C  no  tenure  was  designated.  Of  the 
311  available  to  women  only,  112  carried  a tenure  of  one  year,  1 of 
two  years,  1 of  three  years,  138  of  four  years,  and  for  59  the  tenure 
was  unlimited.  Of  the  3.028  scholarships  available  to  both  sexes. 
1,97G  were  for  one  year,  341  for  two  years,  2 for  three  years,  1,842 
for  four  years,  55  for  five  years,  and  2,793  had  no  specified  time 
limit.  The  tenure  of  the  scholarship  awards  made  by  each  donor 
is  shown  in  Table  No.  13. 

Tabub  13. — Tenure  of  scholarship  awards  mode  bg  the  States,  the  institutions, 

organizations,  ansi  individuals 


Years  tenable 


Donor 

One 

Two 

• 

.Three 

/ • 

Four 

Five 

Not  des- 
ignated 

1 

t 

3 

4 

i 

# 

7 

Stole 

122 

210 

1,802 

!i6 

1, 4.07 

Institution 

1,  592 

14* 

2 

754 

970 

Organizations _• 

200 

1M 

3 

75 

3fix 

Individuals ; 

345 

7 

3 

148 

233 

Total 

2,250 

383 

8 

2,830 

.05 

3, 028 

Table  14  shows  the  ranges  in  money  value,  the  value  in  relation  to 
tenure,  and  the  value  in  relation  to  service  of  the  scholarships,  fellow- 
ships, and  assistantships  available  and  awarded  to  men,  to  women, 
and  to  both  sbxes,  in  land-grant  colleges  in  1927-28. 


Table  14. — Annual  value  in  relation  to  tenure  and  sendee  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  assistantshi ps  a warded  in  latul-grant  colleges  in 

1921-48 


im 
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Scholarships  and  Fellowships  Designated  for  Undergraduate  and  for 

Graduate  Study 

Of  the  total  number  of  scholarship  awards,  G,804,  or  79.3  per  cent, 
were  for- the  benefit  of  undergraduate  students;  ,r>7.1  per  cent  of 
these  were  available  in  the  freshman  year,  while  39.8  were  avnilablo 
for  any  of  the  undergraduate  years.  .A  negligible  number  were 
designated  for  the.  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years.  As  has  been 
shown  (page  499),  a large  proportion  of  the  scholarships,  although 
available  in  the  freshman  year  and  in  other  undergraduate  years 
may  be  held  for  the  length  of  the  4-year  course. 

The  scholarships  given  under  State  law  are  for  undergraduate  - 
study  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  tenable  throughout  the  entire  col- 
lege course.  Three  thousand  and  two,  or  81  per  cent  of  those  given 
in  1927-28,  were  available  in  the  freshman  year;  5 were  available  in 
the  junior  year;  f»  in  the  senior  year;  and  C94  were  available  in  any 
of  the  undergraduate  years.  A much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
scholarships  and  fellowships  given  by  the  institutions  were  available 
in  the  freshman  year.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
somewhat  common  practice  for  higher  institutions  to  give  scholar- 
ships only  after  the  students  have  proved  their  ability  to  carry  on 
'profitably  college  work.  A further  reason  is  that  of  financial  need 
of  the  students  who  are  already  taking  courses  in  the  institution. 
While  70.5  per  cent  of  the  scholarships  awarded  by  the  institutions 
themselves  for  undergraduate  work  were  available  in  any  year  of  the  ‘ 
course,  only  10  per  cent  were  available  in  the  freshman  year.  In 
contrast  with  the  Stat.e  grants,  almost.one-third  of  the  grants  made 
by  the  institutions  were  for  graduate  study.  As  has  been  stated  this 
is  due  very  largely  to  the  employment  of ‘graduate  students  as  |, art- 
time assistants  in  connection  with  work  related  to  their  chosen  fields. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  grants  made  bv  organizations  arc 
given  for  use  in  the  graduate  school.  Practically  all  those  given  by 
industrial  organizations  are  for  graduate  study  and  research.  Only 
42,  or  6.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  given  in  1927-28  were  avail- 
able in  the  freshman  year;  184,  or  27  per  cent,  were  available  in 
any  of  the  undergraduate  years. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  grants  mjde  by  individuals  were  for 
graduate  study.  ^ Although  a larger  number  of  those  given  for 
undergraduate  study  were  for  use  in  the  freshman  year  than  for 
any  other  college  year,  the  scholarships  designated  by  individuals 
for  use  in  the  upper  years  exceeded  those  designated  by  other 
agencies  for  use  in  the  years  beyond  freshman. 

In  Table  No.  15  comparison  is  made  of  tho  number  of  grants 
made  for  graduate  study  with  the  number  made  for  undergraduate 
study  according  to  the  several  donors.  » ' 
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Taule  15. — Comparison  of  the  grants  for  graduate  and  for  undergraduate  study 


Undergraduate 


Donor 

Grad- 

uate 

Gradu- 
ate or 
under- 
gradu- 
ate 

Fresh- 

man 

Sopho- 

more 

Junior 

Senior 

Unre- 

stricted 

under- 

gradu- 

ate 

Total 

1 « 

2 

S 

4 

6 

e 

7 

8 

I 

Pint* 

3,002 

5 

_ 5 

ran 

3,700 

Institution 

1.017 

h 

667 

at 

T 24 

> 4 

1,723 

2,444 

Uiganiruiiims _ 

3TO 

22 

42 

9 

33 

5 

.184 

273 

Individuals 

341 

14 

170 

48 

26 

19 

112 

381 

Total 

1,737 

4. 

3,890 

. 8.3 

88 

30 

2, 713°|  6,804 

( 'auditions  of  airnrd. — In  a lai-fje  number  of  cases  the  institutions 
fa i loci  to  report  any  definite  requirements  to  be  met  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  a scholarship  <>r  fellowship.  The  passing  of  a competitive 
examination  more  frequently  determines  the  award  of  State  schol- 
arships than  does  any  other  factor,  except  State  citizenship.  Less 
frequently  award  is  determined  bv  the  student’s  high-school  record. 
In  some  States  financial  need  is  taken  into  consideration  either  as 
a major  condition  or  in  conjunction  with  scholarship  record  or 
other  requirements. 

Two  States.  Illinois  and  South  Dakota,  condition  the  award  of 
certain  scholarships  upon  the  performance  of  military  service  dur- 
ing the  World  War. 

The  institutions  themselves  more  often  base  award  of  scholar- 
sliii  is  for  undergraduate  study  on  the  grade  which  the  student  at- 
tains in  high  school.  For  scholarships  for  use  in  the  later  years 
of  the  college  course,  scholarship  as  evidenced  by  the  standing  of 
the  student  in^ithe  first  years  of  the  course  is  the  outstanding  re- 
quirement and  for  scholarship  and  fellowships  for  graduate  study 
the  commonest  requirement  is  a baccalaureate  degree  from  a standard 
institution.  The  institutions  also  quite  frequently  consider  financial 
need,  character,  leadership,  and  promise.  Military  service,  health, 
i -school  or  college  activities  are  less  frequently  taken  into 
Wcouilt.  Some  scholarships,  both  those  given  by  institutions  and 
by  the  other  donors,  as  well,  carry  with  them  the  fulfillment  of  a 
number  of  these  conditions. 

As  many  of  the  scholarships-  and  fellowships  given  from  funds 
provided  by  organizations  are  for  the  study  of  special  problems 
requiring  of  the  student  the  ability  to  do  research  work,  scholarship 
is  the  most  common  (requirement.  Scholarships  provided  by  alumni, 
clubs,  patriotic  societies,  and  other  such  organizations,  being  gener- 
ally for  undergraduate  study,  financial  need,  and  character,  leadership, 
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and  promise  are  more  frequently  taken  into  account.  The  conditions 
for  the  award  of  the  scholarships  and  fellowships  given  by  individuals 
show  a wider  range  than  do  the  conditions  of  award  of  the  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  given  by  any  of  the  other  donors.  Individuals 
apparently  consider  financial  need  more  often  than  any  other  con- 
dition. A large  number  make  scholarship  a requirement;  a less 
number  provide  that  character,  leadership,  and  promise  shall  deter- 
mine award.  In  a few  cases  military  service,  health,  and  student 
activities  are  stated  as  requirements  and  in  several  instances  the 
award  is  made  to  persons  bearing  a certain  name. 

Each  of  the  donors  gave  scholarships  for  students  f,om  partieiihir' 
iorahhesr— State,  region,  county,  eity-and  three  of  them  in  each  case 
specified  the  schools  or  colleges  from  which*! hr  students  must 

.The  conditions  of  award  specified  by  the  donors  for  the  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  given  at  the  land-grant  institutions  in  1U27-28 
are  shown  in  the  following  table:  » 


Table  10. — Conditionn  of  award 


Donor 

Schol- 

arship 

Com- 

petitive 

exami- 

nation 

' nigh- 
school 
! grade 

llncca- 

lanreute 

degree 

1 

i 

1 1 icher 
degree 

Char- 

Finam 

rial 

need 

and 

I 

i Ueln- 
| tloli  t(l 
donor 

.''ame 

promise 

1 

2 

w 

3 

4 

4 

1 

j 

J-  8 

t 

-a 

It 

State 

•MS 

1.  .17.1 

A3 

MO 

• 27S 

Organisations 

79H 

92 

107 

.1 

1.0*1 

r,77 

1,1 

. 11 

470 

04 

310 

30,1 

51 

100 

Individuals 

24* 

lfi 

Hi 

1 

4 

4 

Total 

l.fWfi 

im 

i 

1. 102 

70S 

12 

1. 501 

71)1 

5 

4 

Donor 

Nation- 

Mill- 

Health 

ami 

activ- 

ities 

Prepa- 
ration 
for  min- 
istry 

Locality 

ality  or 
race 

tory 

service 

Stulo 

j 

Region 

County 

City 

School 

Tollero 
or  uni- 
versity 

1 

n 

IS 

U 

14 

1 

15 

i 

It 

17 

18 

It 

20 

State 

80 

1 

j 

3,000 

*44 

1 



Institution- 

4 

6 

6 

02 

5.1  : 

13  | 

2 i 

ion 

" 322 

Individuals 

4 

411 

27 

“I 

U 

27 

Bl 

22 

1.1 

12H 

2* 

17 

III 

1*  i 

11/1 

Total 

1(1 

228 

107  | 

22  j 

4.541  ( 

22 

m. 

22 

178  j 

A27 

Requirements  of  a scholastic  and  of  a personal  nature  are  more 
frequently  specified  as  conditions  of  award  for  the  lower  value 
ranges  of  scholarships  given  at  the  land-grant  institutions  than  for 
the  upper  ranges.  The  passing  of  a conqietitive  examination,  for 
example,  was  not  required  for  the  award  of  any  scholarship  or 
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fellowship  given  at  the.  land-grant  institutions  in  1927-28  beyond 
the  $3.')0-$IJ99  vulue  range,  and  it  was  required  for  only  live  scholar- 
ships or  fellowships  beyorul  the  $2f)0-$299  range.  The  reason  for  this 
is  clear:  the  States  and  the  institutions  give  more  scholarships  of  the 
smaller  values  than  do  organizations  and  individuals.  Financial 
need,  for  the  same  reason,  is  more  often  a condition  of  award  in  the 
lower  value  ranges,  as  is  also  the  prescription  of  State  or  county  resi- 
dence. None  of  the  scholarships  and  fellowships  awarded  at  land- 
grant  institutions  in  1927-28  specified  State  or  county  residence  for 
scholarships  and  fellowships  beyond  the  $400-$499  value.  Organiza- 
tions and  individuals  designated  more  frequently  certain  schools  or 
colleges  from  which  the  beneficiary  must  come.  In  the  upper  ranges 
of  values  the  possesion  »»f  a baccalaureate  degree  from  a standard 
institution  was  the  most  common  requirement.  Character,  leader- 
ship, and  promise  were  designated  nearly  as  frequently  in  the  higher 
values  as  in  the  lower. 

In  the  following  table  the  conditions,  in  so  far,  as  they  were 
specified,  for  the  award  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  given  at  the 
land-grant  institiftions  in  1927-28  are  shown  with  reference  to  their 
annual  values. 


Tmiijc  1 7. — Condition  of  airard  with  reference  to  annual  value 


Annual  value 

Srlmlnr- 

ship 

Com- 

petitive 

exami- 

nation 

nish 

SctUKll 

grade 

Bacca- 

laureate 

degree 

. 

Higher 
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• 

Finan- 
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ship, 
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promise 

Rela- 
tion to 
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l 

* 

S 

4 

ft 

• 

7 

8 

• 

14 

Less  Ilian  840 

119 

21 

0M 

32 

65 

*5ll-$74  . 

£11 

270 

71 

335 

44 

2 

370 

Mfl 

230 

3 

1 

$nm-«iiii 

672 

202 

51) 

37 

706 

305 

2 

Ji.vi-mi 

7fl 

61 

8 

10 

80 

1 

$jhi  . - 

0 

374 

27 

13 

37 

" - - - 

WM>  S21IU 

34 

108 

32 

1 » 

14 

20 

... 

stun  still 

43 

4 

10 

23 

2J 

3 

Jtisn  s;tm 

10 

1 

53 

17 

62 

17 

30 

1 

u 

J.vn  $:iu 

81 

' 

230 

11 

10 

30 



2X 

t 

233 

43 

n.uoe-sM'j'JeK. 

20 

4 

16 

1 

3 



$l,««-$2,iKiof„.  

4 

2 

1 

More  Ilian  $2,0liur 

1 

1 

* 



Total 

1,050 

1,0413 

1,  102 

70S 

12 

1.  601 

704 

5. 

• 

4 
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Table  17. — Condition  of  aicnrd  with  reference  to  annual  value — Continued 

Locality — 


M III- 

i ,nry 

| Nation* 
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lor  ra«  nntof 
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Chapter  X.  Student  Self-help  and  Student  Loans 


About  one-half  of  the  college  men  and  a quarter  of  the  college 
women  in  the  Lnited  States  are  depending  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  on  their  term-time  earn  digs  to  pay  their  way  through  college, 
ami  about  the  same  proportion  holds  true  for  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions. In  48  land-grant  institutions,  in  11)27-28,  43  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  24  per  cent  of  the  women  were  gainfully  employed, 
some  earning  their  entire  way  ami  others  supplementing  other  in- 
come. Approximately  Id, 000  men  and  3,000  women  are  entirely 
dependent  on  their  own  efforts  for  their  college  education. 

In  1927-28  the  total  earnings  of  self-help  students  as  estimated 
. l>.v  1,000  colleges  and  universities  amounted  to  $32,500,000;  for  tfifc 
' same  period  the  term-time  earrings  of  self-help  students  in  the  land- 
grant  institutions  totaled  more  than  $7,000,000,  or  22  per  cent  of 
such  earnings  in  the  lnited  States.  The  average  land-grant  student 
earns  about  $1;>0  during  term-time;  and  others  earn  from  that  figure 
up  to  $3G0  for  men  and  $315  for  women.  These  figures  do  not  include 
regular  salaries  for  full-time  jobs.  During  the  summer  the  average 
college  man  earns  from  $200  to  $300,  and  the  average  college  woman 
from  $150  to  $250.  By  regular  employment  during  the  summer 
months,  students  can  earn  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  by  part-time 
employment  during  the  college  season.' 

lo  assist  needy  and  ambitious  students  in  their  search  for  part- 
time  jobs,  the  land-grant  institutions  generally  are  maintaining 
student  employment  bureaus,  offices,  or  committees  which  are 
located  on  college  grounds  where  students  may  apply  for  work  and 
where  citizens  may  apply  for  helpers.  Thirty-eight  land-grant 
institutions  support  some  sort  of  a student  employment  agency  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  students  and  employers.  The  first  agency 
to  be  established  was  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1895.  The 
Average  agency  has  been  in  existence  about  nine  years.  Ten  of 
these  employment  bureaus  are  operated  with  full-time  managers 
whose  salaries  range  up  to  $2,500  annually;  18  are  managed  by  part- 
time  agents  or  are  combined  with  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretaries  or  of  the  assistants  to  the  deans  of  men.  The  manager  in 
a few  institutions  is  required  to  have  a university  education  and 
employment  experience  before  heading  up  the  employment  bureau.* 
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Ten  institutions  provide  private  offices  for  the  employment  bureau 
and  five  combine  the  work  with  the  personnel  office.  Eleven ‘in- 
stitutions include  the  placement  of  graduates  among  the  duties  of 
the  appointment  or  employment  bureau. 

To  maintain  an  efficient  service  for  students  the  employment 
office  must  keep  in  constant  contact'  with  jobs,  students,  research 
studies,  college  files,  professors,  and  employers,  and  must  know 
the  general  trend  of  occupations,  both  local  and  national.  Generally 
the  employment  office  maintains  records  of  class  schedules  of  stu- 
dents, part-time  workers,  unsatisfactory  workers,  regular  jobs,  part- 
' time  jobs,  and  hourly  wages.  Half  of  these  offices  also  keep  records 
of  vacation  workers,  students  who  are  earning  their  entire  wa^,  and 
term-time  earnings  of  self-help  students.  A few  offices  keep*  addi- 
tional records  of  workers  who  obtain  jobs  without  aid  from  the 
institution,  of  students  who  work  during  the  holidays  or  summer, 
and  of  vacation  earnings.  In  four  institutions  such  records  ai#  made 
a part  of  the  students’  permanent  personnel  file.  Further  studies  are 
frequently  made  by  the  self-help  agencies;  20*  have  sent  out.  ques- 
tionnaires afTTCng  the  students  for  information  on  personal  expenses 
in  college;  19  have  made  local  studies  of  student  employment  in 
college;  16  have  estimated  the  per  cent  of'college  expenses  earned 
by  self-help  students  and  the  number  of  students  that  earn  all 
expenses;  15  have  made  investigations  of  term-time  earnings  of 
college  students;  14  have  studied  summer  jobs  and  vacation  em- 
ployment, and  10,  summer  earnings.  Six  of  these  agencies  have 
made  some  research  on  the  use  of  time  in  college.  Such  studies 
are  of  value  in  developing  local  employment  bureaus  and  in  winning 
the  confidence  and  patronage  of  both  students  and  employees. 

Twenty-nine  employment  bureaus  attempt,  to  place  students  in 
summer  employment  or  on  vacation  and  holiday  jobs.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  employment,  offices  are  kept  open  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  newspaper  write-ups  are  circulated,  personal  contacts 
with  employers  are  established,  correspondence  \yith  prospective 
employers  is  Degun,  and  cooperation  with  local  clubs  and  chambers 
of  commerce  is  sought.  Summer  resorts  are  circularized  and  pub- 
licity is  had  also  through  advertising,  radio,  and  news  item3.  big 
concerns  frequently  cooperate  by  employing  extra  help  during  the 
summer  months.  Speciality  selling  is  also  encouraged  as  a lucrative 
means  for  many  student  salesmen  to  earn  and  save  during  the  long 
summer  vacation.  The  summer  sale  of  books,  magazines,  and  alumi- 
num ware'  and  other  specialities  have  netted  thousands  of  students 
1 enough  to  pay  their  entire  college  expenses. 

In  selecting*etudents  for  jobs,  many  employment  officers  consider 
need  of  primary  importance.  Experience,  ability,  vocation,  and 
scholarship  also  are  factors  which  assist  the  manager  to  plnck 
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students  satisfactorily.  Very  few  undertake  to  place  students  ac- 
cording to  vocational  aptitudes  or  vocational  experience. 

.The  amount  of  employment  load  advisable  with  reference  to  the 
demands  of  academic  work  .is  frequently  passed  upon  by  the  dean 
of  men  or  the  dean  of  women,  and  some  institutions  make  definite’ 
rules  as  to  the  amount  of  work  which  may  be  done  when  a student 
takes  a full-time  college  course.  One  regulation  permits  “only 
three  hours  of  work  per  day  with  a lC-unit  course.”  Another 
limits  a student  to  15  hours  of  college  work  to  21  hours  of  employ- 
ment. Another  sets  12  hours  of  college  work  as  a maximum  for 
students  who  hold  permanent  jobs.  The  majority  of  college  depart- 
ments suggest  from  two  to  four  hours' of  outside  employment  as 
the  daily  period  which  may  wisely  be  devoted  to  self-support  by 
an  ambitious  student.  Some  institutions  state  that  the  college  load 
is  of  first  importance.  Most  require  good  health  and  sound  scholar- 
ship before  permitting  much  outside  work. 

About  half  of  the  institutions  impost  other  restrictions  of  some 
sort  regarding  employment,  although  in’  tiany  instances  such  rules 
are  waived.  One  allows  no  student  two  campus  jobs  that  pay  $1QJ> 
cadi:  one  gives  no  freshmen  employment.  Only  four  have  restric- 
tions for  men  students  as  to  kind  of  work,  and  these  are  chiefly  in 
regard  fo  health  or  to  local  situations  of  questionable  character. 
As  to  amount  of  time  spent  in  employment  five  colleges,  take  into 
account  the  need  for  earning,  the  effect  of  employment  on  scholar- 
ship. and  stipulate  that  the  outside  job  must  not  interfere  with 
regular  college  courses.  Regarding  women  students,  11  have  regula- 
tions against  night  work,  work  in  public  places,  nnd  factory  work. 
The  Dean  of  women  decides  upon  the  desirability  of  employment? 
particularly  as  to  its  pTobable  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  student. 
Nine  institutions  have  some  rules  regarding  the  amount  of  time 
that  women  may  spend  in  outside  employment.  Others  leave  this 
matter  to  tha  judgment  of  the  dean  of  women. 

A follow-up  of  the  students  on  the  job  is  undertaken  in  29  institu- 
tions by  requiring  the  student  to  make  periodic  reports.  Twenty-one 
institutions  obtain  reports  from  employers.  Six  correspond  with 
parents  when  it  appears  that  the  health  and  scholarship  of  the 
student  are  being  impaired.  In  the  management  of  all  these  duties, 
however,  the  employment  office  requires  and  is  given  the  cooperation 
of  other  departments  and  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  institution. 

Cooperation „■ — Most  of  the  departments  of  the  institutions  cooper- 
ate with  the  employment  office.  In  nine  institutions  the  employment 
office  depends  upon  the  home  economics  department  for  cooperation 
in  helping  women  students  to  find  work.  Usually  the  dean  of  women 
officiates,  but  sometimes  the  home  economics  departments  place  their 
own  students.  In  the  University  of  California  the  home  economics 
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department  gives  special  lectures  on  serving  for  girls  employed  in 
home  serving  or  in  tea-room  work. 

The  departments  most  frequently  mentioned  as  being  of  greatest 
service  to  the  employment  bureau  are  agriculture,  engineering,  exten- 
sion, chemistry,  commerce  and  business,  athletics,  economics,  experi- 
ment station,  geology,  forestry,  language,  home  economics,  music, 
electricity,  botany,  library,  and  university  hospital. 

Professors  in  40  institutions  send  to  the  employment  bureau  infor- 
mation about  jobs  or  prospects,  feome  try  to  place  their  own  students, 
in  which  case  credit  is  seldom  given  the  employment  bureau  for  the 
placement.  Departments  cooperate  with  the  employment  bureau  by 
sending  notations  of  jobs,  by  recommending  students  who  need  work, 
by  assisting  in  employment-  surveys  to  standardize  work  hours  and 
wages,  by  advertising,  by  listing  jobs  available  through  the  several 
departments,  by  use  of  the  university  printing  and  mailing  services, 
by  reporting  on  students1  abilities  and  qualifications,  and  by  employ- 
ing students  for  work  in  their  own  departments  through  the  employ- 
ment service.  A few  professors  are  reported  as  “ indifferent  ” to  the 
employment  service,  but  the  large  majority  are  interested  in  seeing 
their  students  satisfactorily  placed. 

Town  organizations,  local  clubs,  lodges,  churches,  and  other  groups 
of  citizens  are  instrumental  in  aiding  the  employment  bureau  and 
in  giving  material  assistance  to  students.  Such  organizations  include 
local  firms,  chambers  of  commerce,  Rotary  Clubs,  Kiwanis  Clubs, 
Lions  Clubs,  churches  and  Christian  associations,  retail  merchants’ 
associations,  civic  clubs,  service  clubs,  luncheon  clubs,  boosters’  clubs, 
commercial  clubs,  women’s  clubs,  and  lodges. 

Job*.— The  methods  used  to  secure  jobs  for  students  in  land-grant 
institutions  are  the  usual  ones.  Of  first  importance  is  the  personal 
interview  with  prospective  employers  by  the  employment  manager, 
who  visits  the  local  firms  in  order  to  find  out  whether  student  workers 
can  be  used.  Advertising  through  newspapers,  through  circular 
letters,  and  by  radio,  are  some  of  the  means  used  by  28  colleges. 
Correspondence  with  prospective  employers  is  general,  although  in 
19  cases  dependence  iff  had  on  the  prestige  of  a well-established 
bureau  to  bring  employers  and  workers  together.  Eighteen  institu- 
tions  appeal  to  clubs  and  town  organizations  for  assistance  in  placing 
^ Iheir  students.  In  orcler  to  have  a list  of  jobs  that  are  available  to 
college  men  and1  women,  nine  institutions  send  questionnaires  regard- 
ing possible  positions  to  the  local  firms.  A few  depend  on  alumni  and 
on  college  departments  to  report  jobs  available. 

Twenty-two  institutions  inspect  jobs  before  students  are  assigned 
to  them,  but  this  inspection  is  done  in  a more  or  less  cursory  fashion, 
perhaps  necessarily  so.  Conferences  are  sometimes  held  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  which  students  will  be  assigned,  the  type 
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of  working  associates,  and  other  factors  which  should  be  considered 
before  placing  a student  in  a position.  In  some  cases  dependence  is 
had  on  the  reputation  of  the  employer  or  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  to  be  done.  One  institution  states  that  it  obtains  all 
information  possible  without  actual  inspection,  and  this  is  probably 
the  method  most  frequently  used.  Information  also  comes  into 
the  employment  office  .through  reports  of  students  and  business  men. 
Most  institutions  inspect  homes  where  women  do  housework  for 
their  board  and  room. 

When  entering  upon  employment  the  student  is  in  most  instances 
given  a card  or  letter  of  introduction  front  the  employment  office 
or  from  one  of  the  deans.  Only  two  institutions  arrange  a conference 
with  the  employer  before  the  student  starts  work,  six  make  use  of  the 
. telephone  in  sending  their  students  to  jobs,  and  five  send  the  student 
without  introduction  of  any  sort.  The  sending  of  a card  or  letter 
gives  the  student  an  entree  which  relieves  him  of  embarrassment  that 
he  might  otherwise  fed,  it  gives  the  employer  an  immediate  refer- 
ence, and  it  assists  in  making  known  the  employment  bureau  to  the 
community. 

Local  jobs. — The  larger  the  college  town,  the  greater  naturally 
are  the  number  and  variety  of  jobs  available.  Some  of  the  institu- 
tions register  more  students  that  there  are  citizens  in  the  town  in 
which  the  college  is  located.  Nineteen  land-grant  institutions  are 
located  in  villages  of  fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants,  10  are  in  towns 
of  from  5,000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  12  in  cities  of  from  10,000  to 
2*000  inhabitants,  and  11  are  located  in  cities  of  from  25,000  to 
\ 40,000  inhabitants.  A number  of  the  small  towns  in  which  land- 

grant  institutions  are  located  are  adjacent  to  large  cities  which 
afford  diverse  opportunities  for  student  labor.  But  the  time  and 
expense  of  commuting  are  factors  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  student 
who  must  earn  his  college  expenses.  Large  institutions  enrolling 
hundreds  of  students,  even  t^ppugh  located  in  small  towns,  offer 
opportunities  for  many  self-supporting  students  in  connection  with 
the  tremendous  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  housing,  feeding, 
and  caring  for  so  many  individuals.  • 

All  but  8 institutions  foster  self-help,  and  3G  out  of  the  44  report- 
ing believe  that  it  is  excellent  training  and  experience.  Nineteen 
seem  to  feel  that  it  is  a necessary  evil. 

The  institutions  were  requested  to  point  out  what  in  their  opin- 
ion were  the  disadvantages  of  student  employment.  Listed  in  the 
order  of  frequency  the  disadvantages  mentioned  were : 

1.  The  element  of  time;  too  much  time  1b  spent  on  outside  employment, 
too  little  on  study;  self-supporting  students  cuu  not  complete  the  course  in 
the  prescrtlHHl  time. 

2.  It  lowers  scholarship. 
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3.  Deprives  students  of  social  contacts  which  are  worth  while. 

4.  Prevents  participation  in  valuable  extracurricular  activities. 

5.  Mukes  necessary  the  carrying  of  a light  schedule  or  else  requires  the 
student  to  overwork., 

G.  Conflicts  with  class  hours. 

7.  Impairs  health. 

8.  Causes  student  to  work  in  order  to  maintain  a higher  standard  of  living, 

thun  is  necessary.  . 

9.  Permits  Irresponsible  students  to  enter  upon  Jobs  which  they  do  not 
properly  till. 

10.  Creates  divided  interests  ami  makes  difficult  (lie  adjustment  lad  ween 
studies  and  work. 

11.  Employs  students  in  jobs  in  which  there  Is  no  vocational  training  value. 

12.  Makes  school  work  a drudgery  for  wage  en  rneis. 

13.  Isolates  students  from  university  atmosphere  and  environment. 

All  but  two  land-^rant  institutions  statef  that  the  social  status  of 
the  self-help  student  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  self-help  work.  One 
institution  says:  “In  fact  it  seems  to  add  prestige.  We  do  not 
foster  this  attitude,  for  many  seek  employment  who  do  not  need  it, 
and  thereby  contribute  to  lower  academic  standards.”  The  facul- 
ties are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  students  who  do  domestic 
work  are  given  the  same  social  recognition  accorded  other  students. 
On  the  other  hand,  student  opinion  in  four  institutions  is  that  men 
suffer  a loss  of  ^cial  standing  when  doing  domestic  wmrk,  and  the 
same  opinion  concerning  women  is  held  by  students  in  five  institu- 
tions. Eighteen  institutions  believe  that  students  who  are  em- 
ployed as  waiters  and  kitchen  assistants  lose  a valuable  feature  of 
college  life  through  lack  of  intercourse  at  meal  time,  but  25  think 
that  there  is  naming  lost 'from  this  lack. 

A number  of  institutions  report  that  a large  percentage  of  em- 
ployers seek  new  graduates  who  have  earned  a large  part  of  their 
college  expenses.  Although  no  estimate  is  made  of  this  percentage 
by  some  of  the  institutions,  which  merely  indicates  that  a large 
number  of  employers  request  self-help  students,  others  state  that 
from  10  to  90  per  cent  of  the  employers  desire  to  engage  students 
who  have  been  at  least  partially  self-supporting  during  their  college 
careers.  Eight  institutions  report  that  the  preference  is  usually 
given  the  students  whose  scholastic  standing  is  average  or  above*; 
five  state  that  employers  ask  for  such  students  regardless  of  scholas- 
tic standing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  generally  stated  that  the-scholns- 
tic  standing  of  self-help  students  is  average;  three  institutions  re- 
port that  it  is  above  average  and  only  one  reports  that  it  is  below. 

Student  loan  funds.— Closely  related  to  student  self-help  are  stu- 
dent loans.  A few  of  the  land-grant  institutions  have  accumulated 
substantial  student  loan  funds.  In  1927-28  a total  of  $653,432  from 
institutional  funds  was  loaned  to  students  in  land-grant  {institutions. 
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The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  loaned  $120,000, 
die  largest  amount;  the  land-grant  institutions  of  California,  Illi- 
nois. Missouri,  and  Oklahoma,  followed  with  more  than  $50,000  each; 
from  $20,000  to  $50,000  was  loaned  by  the  institutions  in  Minnesota. 
New  York,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin;  and  in  27  other  States  the  land- 
grant  institution  made  loans  of  less  than  $20,000.  No  loan  funds  are 
available  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  South  Da- 
kota, Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia. 

I’he  student  loan  funds  are  administered  by  a variety  of  different 
agencies,  although  control  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  vested  in  a 
committee  of  the  faculty.  Keports  show  that  the  assistant  to-  the 
president  has  jurisdiction  over  loans  to. students  in  1 institution,  the 
•leans  in  3,  the  business  officer  in  1,  the  alumni  secretary  in  1,  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  trustees  in  2,  administrative  officers  including 
the  dean  of  men  and  the  dean  of  women  in  6,  and  a faculty  commit- 
tee in  25.  The  fact  that  so  many  different  authorities  are  vested  with 
the  power  of  administering  student  loan  funds  indicates  the  lack  of 
a general  policy  and  a division  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  efficacious 
method  of  handling  them.  It  appears  that  the.  deai^of.men  and  the 
•lean  of  women,  who  maintain  more  immediate  contact  with  the  per- 
sonal affairs  and  the  needs  of  students,  and  not  the  academic  and 
administrative  officials,  would  be  the  proper  persons  to  handle  the 
matter  of  student  loans. 

Applications  for  loans  are  made  to  the  financial  officer  in  15  insti- 
tutions, to  the  loan  committee  in  13,  to  the  deans  in  6,  to  the  president 
or  his- secretary  in  4,  and  to  the  registrar  in  1.  Thirty-two  institu- 
. lions  grant  loan  funds  to  nonresidents  of  the  State  as  well  as  to 
residents. 

I lie  business  or  financial  officer  of  the  college  or  university  is  the 
logical  person  to  supervise  institutional  loan  funds  and  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  collection.  Careful  consideration  of  the  student’s 
budget,  his  need,  his  credit,  his  scholastic  ability,  and  his  promise  of 
repayment  aids  the  administrator  in  making  loans.  Local  condi- 
tions determine  largely  the  amount  of  the  loans.  In  some  of  the 
land-grant  institutions  located  in,  small  towns  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  student  expenses  are  low,  while  in  others  located  in  large 
nmnminities  they  are  fairly  high.  In  some  land-grant  institutions 
large  opportunities  for  self-help  are  available.  There  are  various 
other  locnl  factors  that  enter  in  to  vary  the  amount  which  it  is  need- 
ful for  a student  to  borrow. 

Twenty -one  institutions  require  students  to  budget  their  personal 
accounts  before  granting  them  a loan.  Such  budgets  act  as  a regula- 
tor for  the  studenf*in  his  expenditures,  and  serve  as  a guide  for  the 
loan  committee.  Students  are  required  to  show  their  receipts  from 
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all  sources  for  the  current  and  the  previous  school  years,  and  to 
show  their  expenditures  for  the  previous  year  and  their  estimates  for 
the  year  in  which  the  loan  is  desired.  Students  who  can  make  a 
thoughtful  record  of  these  personal  financial  matters  are  considered 
better  risks  than  those  who  keep  no  accounts  and  spend  hit  or  miss 
as  they  go. 

Student  Expenses 

Such  budgets  assist  the  college  in  making  estimates  of  student  ex- 
penses in  the  institutions.  Estimates  of  the  annual  cost  per  student 
in  the  land-grant  institutions  were  requested  by  the  survey,  and  the 

following  table  is  given  as  a result  of  this  study : 
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300 
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02.5 
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1 

1,  500 
1.400 

1.4.50 

1.2.50  , 

450  I 
375  | 
500 
425 

750  1,(100 

075  2. 000 
750  2. 000 
6C3  2. 000 

125  40 

100  to 

175  tO 

150  30 

fraternity  men's  expenses  in  the  lowest  group  vary  from  $300 
to  $1,200,  with  a median  of  $500;  the  average  group  in  the  land-grant 
colleges  varies- from  $425  to  $1,500,  with  a median  of  $600  while 
the  liberal  group  varies  from  $450  to  $1,000  with  a median  of 
$750.  These  men  spend  an  evernge  of  $125  for  clothing  and  of 
$40  for  traveling  expenses.  Reduced  to  lowest  terms  the  average 
fraternity  man  in  the  land-grant  institutions  spends  from  $500  to 
$750;  the  average  nonfraternity  man  spends  from  $450  to  $675; 
the  average  sorority  girl  spends  from  $500  to  $750;  and  the  average 
nonsorority  girls  from  $425  to  $663.  These  figures  exclude  clothes 
and  travel. 

The  median  of  the  minimum  amount  of  irioney  that  a student 
should  have  available  when  he  arrives  at  the  institution  according 
to  the  reports  of  29  of  these  institutions  is  $200.  hut  the  amount, 
believed  to  be  desirable  varies  from  $75  to  $800.  If  the  student  does 
not  have  this  amount  available  they  do  not  advise  him  to  register. 
Ten  institutions  are  more  liberal  in  this  respect  and  one  states  that  * 
“ no  one  asks  him  about  his  finances.” 

Loans  should  not  be  made  without  interest.  The  interest  rates 
need  not  be  large,  and  in  fact  can  be  made  less  than  the  commercial 
rates;  but  some  interest  should  be  charged.  The  student  should  be 
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expected  to  pay  a reasonable  rate,  in  a business-like  manner.  If 
money  is  loaned  free  of  charge,  the  student  will  feel  less  obligated 
to  pay  back  the  money  in  a systematic  fashion.*  Generally,  interest 
is  charged  on  the  total  loaned,  at  varying  rates;  8 per  cent  is  charged 
in  2 institutions,  6 per  cent  in  14  institutions,  5 per  cent  in  10,  4 per 
cent  in  7,  and  lesser  in  4. 

Students  eligible  for  loans  include  first  juniors  and  seniors.  These 
students  have  generally  demonstrated  their  ability  to  profit  by 
college  training  and  prove  to  be  better  risks,  since  the  chances  are 
high  that  they  will  continue  their  college  work  to  completion  and 
become  self-supporting  within  a reasonable  time  after  graduation. 
Twenty-eight  institutions  lend  money  to  sophomores,  and  21  lend 
to  freshmen.  It  is  generally  held  that  freshmen  are  greater  risks 
than  other  students  because  they  are  new  to  the  institution  and  those 
who  borrow  in  the  freshman  year  will  be  unable  to  continue  their 
college  training  without  borrowing  the  following  years,  thereby 
increasing  their  indebtness  to  the  institution  and  requiring  a longer 
term  in  which  to  repay  their  obligations.  Nineteen  institutions  lend 
to  special  students,  and  18  lend  to  graduate  students. 

Generally  repayment  begins  after  graduation  or  after  leaving 
college,  in  graduated  monthly  payments.  The  Harmon  Foundation, 
which  has  had  a wide  experience  in  lending  money  to  college 
students,  states  in  its  bulletin,  A 5tudy  of  Student  Loans  and  their 
Relation  to  Higher  Educational  Finance: 

The  installment  method  of  repayment  is  by  far  the  beat,  and  It  need  not  »* 
entail  as  much  accounting  as  some  suppose.  There  is,  however,  more  than 
one  kind  of  installment  payment  plan,  and  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  one 
used  to  the  student's  peculiar  needs.  The  amortized  form  is  no  doubt  the 
best.  After  leaving  college  the  student  will  Ik*  able  to  work  off  Increasingly 
larger  payments  ns  he  becomes  better  established  and  his  Income  increased. 

Tin*  interest  on  the  loan  can  thus  be  included  in  each  payment  and  will  not 
fall  due  in  a large,  amount  at  an  inopportune  time.  Since  the  student  will  be 
able  to  make  continuously  larger  payments,  it  is  right  that  he  be  required  to  do 
so,  in  order  that  the  money  be  released  sooner  to  be  rolouned  to  new  students.* 

Pla^ment  Service 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  reports  of  the  land-grant  institutions 
that  the  efforts  to  help  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  to  find  posi- 
tions is  a problem  of  which  the  administration  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware.  Organization  for  the  placement  of  teachers  would  seem 
to  be  more  advanced  than  for  the  placement  of  graduates  of  other  de- 
partme«ts.  Yet  even  here  much  stumbling  and  lack  of  coordination 
within  the  institution  itself  militates  against  effective  placement  of  N 
the  graduates. 


4 Hat-ni»ti  Foundation  Monographs  No.  1,  p.  104.  Harmon  Foundation  (Inc.),  New 
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Only  9 of  the  land-grant  institutions  report  that  all  placement 
activities  are  organized  under  one  central  organization,  while  29 
report,  that  they  are  not  so  centralized.  Where  there  is  no  central 
placement  office,  the  deans  are  reported  as  doing  this  work  in  15  of 
the  institutions,  the  department  heads  in  12,  the  department  of  edu- 
cation in  l.>,  the  department  of  English  in  5,  the  department  of  com- 
merce in  3,  the  registrar  in  1,  the  dean  of  women  in  1.  the  business 
manager  in  1,  the  dean  of  agriculture  in  1,  and  the  alumni  of  the 
institution  in  3.  That  such  placement  must  be  more  or  less  hnp- 
hazard  and  that  it  can  not  be  very  effective  is  apparent.  A dean  or 
a department  head  with  a wide  acquaintance  in  his  own  locality  or 
in  his  own  profession  might  be  able  to  place  a fair  number  of  his 
students,  but  certainly  the  numbers  of  duties  which  the  deans  of  ft'ese 
institutions  are  reported  as  performing  would  indicate  that  they  can 
have  but  a small  margin  of  time  for  placement  service. 

In  the  nine  institutions  which  have  a central  office,  the  name  used 
seems  to  be  usually  bureau  of  personnel  or  bureau  of  placement. 
One  institution  reported  that  this  bureau  was  managed  by  an  ap- 
pointments secretary,  but  the  other  eight  indicated  that  there  was 
a head  of  the  bureau,  who  was  called  either  the  }&nd  of  the  bureau 
yf  placement  or  the  director  of  personnel  service.  The  salary 
ranged  from  $1,500  to  $5,250,  with  a median  at  about  $‘2,500. 

In  7 of  the  ft  institutions  reporting  a centralized  placement,  tlie  person  in 
cliaote  is  a full-time  ofllcer,  ami  tlie  number  of  assistants  ranges  from  1 t» 
H.  Tlie  number  of  clerical  assistants  ranges  from  1 person  cl  vim;  fourth 
time,  to  6 giving  full  time.  * Uk  m 


The  placement  offices  seem  to  be  open  practically  nil  the  months 
of  the  year  in  all  of  the  places  reporting.  There  is  no  apparent 
diminution  of  the  work  in  the  summer  months  when  most  of  the 
institutions  are  not  running  full  force.  The  placement  service 
seems  to  be  financed  from  general  administrative  funds  in  practi- 
cally nl*  of  the  institutions,  although  two  report  that  industrial 
organizations  contribute  directly  to  this  work,  and  two  also  report 
that  student  fees  help  to  carry  the  work,  even  though  it.  is  largely 
-supported  by  administrative  funds. 


The  function  of  the  •placement  office  Is  reported  us  fin, ling  employment  for 
graduates  in  21  of  the  land-grunt  Institutions,  the  finding  of  employment  f..r 
older  alumni  Is  15).  finding  part-time  employment  for  self-help  students  In  13 
making  outside  contacts  for  students  in  14,  nnd  phicin^  touchers  only  in  111, 


Although  the  placement  work  with  graduating  students  must 
necessarily  tie  up  very  closely  with  any  vocational  and  occupational 
guidance  which  the  institution  attempts  to  do,  only  1 1 of  the  report- 
ing institutions  report  that  they  coordinate  the  placement  with  the. 
guidance.  WTien,  however,  they  report  on  the  cooperation  between 
class  instructors  and  the  placement  service,  35  indicate  that  tlierd 
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is  dose  cooperation,  and  only  0 seem  to  feel  that  the  class  instructors 
lack  interest  in  the  placement  of  the  graduates.  Twenty  of  the  in- 
stitutions have  worked  out  an  organized  method  of  giving  in- 
structors an  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  the  placement  service, 
, while  21  report  that  they  have  not  attempted  this  coordination.  As 
for  motivating  the  college  courses  for  their  practical  value  in  the 
student’s  future  work,  30  of  the  institutions  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they  are  doing  a fair  job,  while  11  state  that  their  work  is  defective 
here.  Many  of  them  report  that  while  there  is  some  such  motiva- 
tion. there  could  be  much  more.  The  courses  in  which  the  students 
evidently  find  the  most  direct  connection  between  the  subject  matter 
they  are  studying  and  the  work  which  they  will  follow  after  gradu- 
ation seem  to  be  engineering,  agriculture,  education,  home  eco- 
nomics, journalism,  and  the  courses  in  the  professional  colleges. 

In  10  of  the  institutions  the  study  of  occupations  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  representative  is  offered  directly  to  the  studgnts,  but  in  19  there  Is  no 
such  work.  Even  within  the  Institution  the  Instructors  and  the  general  staff  do 
nut  seem  to  be  kept  very  thoroughly  Informed  of  the  work  of  the  placement 
hurt'll u.  In  only  14  of  the  Institutions  are  the  heads  of  the  departments  dl- 
ivclly  informed  of  the  work  of  the  department,  while  In  only  9 is  this  infor- 
mation sent  directly  to  the  professors  and  instructors.  None  of  them  nmkes 
any  effort  to  inform  all  of  the  students  of  the  placement  work,  but  In  10  there 
is  a deliuito  effort  to  Inform  the  senior  students  of  this  helpful  agency,  while 
in  - institutions  the  departmental  students  are  given  information  about  their 
departmental  agency. 

In  but  nine  institutions  does  the  placement  office  send  a letter  to 
each  student  of  the  graduating  class.  Most  of  the  institutions  which 
use  this  plan  ask  the  students  yp  come  in  for  a personal  interview. 
At  Iowa  State  College  this  work  is  carried  on  as  a student  enterprise 
and  as  part  of  the  student  government  organization. 

Although  only  9 of  the  land-grant  institutions  have  a central 
agency,  25  report  that  they  feel  that  the  placement  of  students  is 
adequately  ‘handled  in  their  institution,  and  only  17  are  dissatisfied 
witli  their  work  in  this  regard. 

The  discussion  of  occupational  problems  with  students  before  their  senior 
year  takes  place  iu  30  lund-grant  Institutions,  yet  In  but  17  Is  a student  advised 
•of  I lie  wide  variety  of  .occupations  for  which  he  himself  Is  fitted.  Guidance 
in  placement  In  initial  industrial  opportunities  for  seniors  is  provided  In  13 
institutions,  and  18  Institutions  report  that  when  a student  Is  placed  In  a 
posit inji,  lie  1ms  n reasonably  clear  iCff  of  his  destination  In  the  organization. 
It  would  seem  that  these  18  Instltqffons  have  an  extremely  optimistic  view- 
point, Twenty-seven  of  the  lund-grant  institutions  admit  that  their  vocational 
guidance  and  placement  is  extremely  limited,  and  that  they  are  pretty  well 
dissatisfied  with  their  handling  of  the  problem. 

In  response  to  the  question  as  to  the  per  cent  of  the  class  of  1928 
still  undecided  Concerning  their  immediate  future  at  the  time  of 
graduation,  the  replies  vary  from  a minimum  of  5 per  cent  to  a 
maximum  of  75  per  cent.  One  institution  reporting  not  more  than 
5 per  cent  explained  that  the  majority  of  these  wtfre  not  placed  be- 
cuuse  they  wanted  a vacation,  and  not  because  of  lack  of  oppor- 
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tunity.  Where  the  placement  service  is  largely  organized  for  teach- 
ing  appointments,  the  graduates  in  the  nonteaching  field  are  placed 
by  the  deans  and  heads  of  departments. 

The  relation  of  the  land-grant  institutions  with  the  outside  world 
into  which,  their  graduates  go  is  established  by  some  very  definite 
efforts  at  cooperation  in  many  of  the  institutions.  Two  employ  a 
field  representative  who  spends  his  time  making  these  outside  eon- 
tacts.  In  22  of  the  institutions,  the  alumni  are  said  to  assist  materi- 
ally in  the  placement  of  graduates.  In  20  the  publications  and 
bulletins  of  the  institutions,  themselves,  form  a valuable  means  of 
contact,  with  outside  employers.  Several  of  the  institutions  make 
use  of  the  radio,  a new  mode  of  contact.  Only  eight  use  definite 
newspaper  advertisement.  The  method  of  establishing  the  outside 
contacts  does  not  seem  to  be  very  definitely  organized. 

..^Ine  ins,lt“tioil!;  sc,Hl  tetters  to  business  ami  Industrial  firms;  nine  dei  .id 
upon  personal  contacts;  three  depend  upon  alumni  contacts;  two  invite  ret  re 
2'Slll  ufry  ">  come  to  tlie  campus;  two  send  bulletins  of  the  K 
merit  work  to  such  firms;  nud  rut1  reports  general  advertising  in  the  new*, 
mo^iho  ®ne -institution  states  that  it  considers  the  success  of  former  gnidu- 
advertisement.  In  five  of  the  institutions  the  placement  «.fi)n' 
sends  letters  to  out-of-town  organizations,  asking  for  definite  information  about 
their  business,  this  Information  being  placed  at  tha " "nos  of  ' 
class  with  a view  to  possible  future  connection  P * of  the  senior 

The  inquiries  that  they  make  cover  such  material  as  the  number  of 
people  employed  in  the  organization,  the  percentage  of  these  who  are 
college* men  or  women,  the  number  of  college  men  or  women  brought 
into  the  organization  annually,  the  departments  in  which  they  arc 
employed,  tfie  provision  made  for  the  training  and  follow-up  of 
college  graduates  in  the  various  departments,  the  scheme  of  pro- 
motion, the  type  of  positions,  and  the  successive  stops  through 
which  an  ernployee  would  go.  They  are  also  asked  to  send  litera- 
ture concerning  the  nature  of  their  product  and  field  of  service  and 
territory  covered,  the  history  of  the-  company  and  its  policy  with 
relation  to  its  employees. 

th&  have  been  successful  in  helping  to  change  unfavorahk  c.imlltb.ns 

In  32  of  the  reporting  institutions  the  employers  are  said  to  know 
the  qualifications  of  the  stfltients  before  employing  them.  The  place- 
ment bureau  gives  this  information  in  21  of  the  institutions,  the 
faculty  members  in  38,  employers  have  a personal  interview  with 
the  prospective  employee  in  34,  they  are  given  information  from 
the  character  tests  made  by  the  colleges  in  6,  scholastic  records  are 
available  m 30,  .self-help  records  in  18,  athletic  records  in  22.  Only 
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six  report  that  the  only  way  for  employers  to  know  these  qualifica- 
tions is  by  the  old  trial-and-error  method.  , 

The  number  of  firms  contacted  In  1927-28  varied  from  12  to  827  in  eight  insti- 
tutions. Eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  reported' from  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, which  lias  perfected  its  placement  service  perhaps  more  highly  than  any 
ether  of  the  land-grant  institutions,  mid  Indicates  that  the  work  of  tile  Held  sec- 
retary is  particularly  ofTottlvc.  The  most  usual  calls  for  employees  lit  business 
and  industry,  us  reported  by  aU  the  luud-grnnt  institutions,  were  as  follows: 
Administrative  engineers,  aeronautical  engineers,  civil  engineers,  electrlcul 
engineers,  highway  engineers,  mining  engineers,  sanitary  engineers,  turpentine 
engineers,  petroleum  geologists,  essayists,  agriculturalists,  dairy  experts,  farm 
managers,  foresters,  chemists,  sugar  chemists,  sugar  ^agriculturalists,  biologists, 
physicists,  architects,  lawyers,  teachers,  journalists,  aceouutunts,  secretaries, 
insurance  salesmen,  merchandlzers,  salesmen,  hank  clerks,  railroad  clerks, 
postal  clerks,  shipping  clerks,  tailors,  and  meat  puckers. 

Industrial  firms  send  delegates  to  the  campus  for  the  purpose  of 
recruiting  graduates  in  33  of  the  land-grant  institutions.  This  is 
encouraged  in  32.  Advance  appointments  are  made  for  these  repre- 
sentatives in  32  institutions,  and  opportunities  to  meet  the  seniors 
and  students  individually  and  to  make  employment  propositions  are 
facilitated.  Such  visits  seem  to  be  concentrated  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  This  would  be  natural  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  all  of  the 
institutions  the  largest  graduation  class  comes  in  June.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  “ Is  an  employment  service  justified  in  your  institu- 
tion "i  22  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  only  7 in  the  negative. 

The  most  highly  developed  employment  service  in  all  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  seems  to  be  that  for  teachers.  The  department  of 
education  handles  this  work  in  33  land-grant  institutions,  while  in 
12  it  is  handled  by  some  other  agency.  ,.In  the  9 having  a central 
employment  agency  the  placement  of  teachers  is  handled  by  this 
department  as  well  ns  other  placement  work.  The  method  of 
advertising  the  placement  service  for  teachers  would  seem  to  be  more 
highly  organized  than  that  of  the  placement'  of  other  graduates. 
Twenty-four  institutions  report  that  they  circularize  the  superiir* 
tendents  of  the  State,  one  uses  teachers’  agencies,  two  advertise  in 
the  State  press,  three  give  wide  publicity  at  the  time  of  the  State 
teachers’  meeting,  and  two  report  that  their  largest  increase^  calls 
has  come  Jrom. the  satisfactory  service  that  the  bureau  itself  has 
rendered. 

/ 

The  number  of  registrants  for  teaching  positions  varied  from  14  to  2,55t  In 
the  year  1021,  and  the  range  for  the  yenr  1928  whs  from  15  to  3,479.  Twenty- 
seven  Institutions  report  considerable  difficulty  experienced  In  placing  nil  of 
| their  graduates,  while  13  report  no  difficulty  whatever.  The  reasons  for  diffi- 
culty given  are  the  oversupply  of  teaeherB  In  14  cases,  racial  or  religious  preju- 
dices in  4,  the  demand  for  experienced  teachers  only  in  2,  deficiency  In  qualifi- 
cntlun  of  the  graduates  In  12,  too  specific  Jobs  In  4,  too#speclflc  training  In  5, 
- the  candidates  themselves  are  too  fussy  in  2,  impossible  combinations  of  sub- 
jects are  required  In  2,  salaries  are  too  low  in  2,  and  candidates  ure  unable 
to  conch  extraburrlcular  activities  in  1.  While  students  are  recommended 
according  to  their  major  subjects  in  only  13  institutions,  it  1b  quite  evident 
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efft‘ct  on  tbe  subjects  that  the  teachers  are  required  tn 
n^01  Ie,v  bnd^hemsolves  in  teaching  positions.  Tweiitv-seveii  renort 
t mt  they  can  not  eonflne  tlielr  recommendations  to  major  subjects  only. 

In  19  institutions,  State  limitations  in  placing  teachers  affect  the 
wk  of  the  placement  bureau.  This  limitation  is  usually  a State 
requirement  in  regard  to  the  number  of  hours  of  education  required 
as  part  of  the  training  for  teachers  in  public  schools.  The  requests 
from  employers  for  teachers  are  said  to  come  largely  unsolicited 
1 he  percentage  ranges  from  about'  5Q  to  100,  with  the  median  at  CO 
nine  institutions  reporting  that  100  per  cent  of  their  calls  came  un- 
solicited. The  possibilities  of  research  in  the  whole  placement  field 
are  unlimited,  and  as  yet  the  surface  has  hardly  been  scratched. 

In  8 institutions,  a few  job  analyses  have  been  made,  but  2f>  report 
t at  they  have  not  even  attempted  anything  of  this  kind.  Although 
1 land-grant  institutions  say  that  they  have  made  studies  of  occu- 
pations m which  their  alumni  are  engaged,  it  is  quite  evident  from 
the  report  that  some  of  these  so-called  studies  are  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  u success  stories  ” of  alumni  as  told  in  the  alumni 
magazines.  Since  the  best  test  of  the  efficiency  of  any  institution’s 
work  is  its  success  in  fitting  the  students  to  take  their  places  in  the 
world  of  affairs,  it  would  seem  that  research  in  this  whole  matter 
of  guidance  and  placement  is  decidedly  in  order.  In  the  meantime 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  of  the  institutions  will  realize  their  re- 
sponsibility in  helping  graduates  to  make  the  first  adjustment  be- 
tween the  life  of  the  college  campus  and  the  life  of  the  industrial 
world. 
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Chapter  XL — Student  Social  Organizations 


The  report  up  to  this  point  has  concerned  itself  wholly  with  those 
services  and  activities  controlled  by  the  institution.  While  these 
services  and  activities  intimately  concern  the  life  of  the  student  out- 
si  tie  of  the  classroom,  their  study  presents  an  incomplete  picture, 
since  it  omits  altogether  the  consideration  of  the  social  life  of  the 
student,  his  efforts  to  amuse  himself,  tTT'gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
aesthetic  fields  actually  engaging  in  dramatics,  musical  productions, 
forensics,  and  similar  activities;  to  satisfy  his  social  instincts  by  the 
formation  of  more  or  less  permanent  groups;  and  finally  tv>  share  in 
the  community  life  by  the  assumption  of  certain  functions  of'gov- 
' eminent.  .^ome  of  the  activities  included  in  this  list  are  wholly 
student-initiated  and  ‘student-managed,  and  their  jTsponsibility  is 
entirely  in  student  hands.  Others?  are  joint  student -and-faculty.  or 
student-and-ndminist ration  enterprises  carried  on  for  the  most  part 
by  the  students,  with,  advice  and  some  supervision,  more  or  less 
direct,  from  the  administrative  group. 

Disinterested  outsiders  have  been  assuring  students  for  a long/ 
time  that  what  they  learn  in  college  makes  very  little  difference  so 
long  As  they  forget  it  promptly  enough,  hut  that  what  they  do  of 
their  own  initiative  in  college  and  the  friendships  that  tlfey  make 
in  college  will  he  of  lasting  value  to  them  throughout  their  lives. 
This  emphasis  has  frequently  made  the  students  feel  that  the  activi- 
ties which  they  themselves  conceive  and  foster  are.  after  all,  the  true 
raison  d'etre  of  the  college.  ^ 

The  survey  of  this  phase  of  student  activities  in  the  land-grant 
institutions  covers,  of  course,  only  those  activities  which  are  recog- 
nized and  permitted  on  the  campuses.  Although  there  were  1 ,:U)0 
of  these  listed,  and  some  of  the  cantpuses  listed  as  many  as  500,  this 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  On  every  campus  there  are  some 
activities  going  forward  which  the  college  docs  not  sanction,  and 
of  which  it  is  unaware  in  many  instances.  These.  “ Wildcat ’’  activi- 
ties range  from  individual  peccadillos  to  the  subrosa  meetings  of 
regular  groups  that  have  become  important  enough  to  join  with 
similar  groups  on  other  campuses  and  effect  a semblance  of  national 
organization.  Naturally  there  is  no  report  on  these  outlaw  activities 
included  in  the  survey.  For  the  most  part - they  do  not  come  to 
official  attention,  and  their  participants  are  careful  to  avoid,  in  so  far 
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as  possible,  any  official  -notice.  Many  times  they  are  not  even  known 
„ t0  tlie  ot!,er  students  on  the  same  campus,  although  frequently,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  presence  is  recognized  by  the  other  students. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  way  in  which  one  can  judge,  either  the  scope 
or  the  spread  of  these  activities,  or  the  seriousness  of  their  effects 
upon  the  participants.  The  impression  among  those  dealing  with 
college  students,  as  administrators  or  us  inspectors  in  fraternities 
and  sororities,  seems  to  bo  that  so  far  as  the  organized  “wildcat” 
activities  go,  they  are  decreasing  rather  than  increasing  in  serious- 
ness. They  have  always  existed,  since  college  has  alwavs  drawn 
that  portion  of  the  youth  which  has  initiative  and  imagination, 
and  wildcat  activities  call  for  both.  The  pessimists  need  only 
to  read  the  diaries  of  some  of  the  college  students  in  the  early  days 
at  Harvard,  Vale,  the  University  of  Michigan,  William  ami  Mary, 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  some  of  the  other  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  institutions,  to  know  that  both  individual  and 
group  outlaw  activities  are  no  modern  inventions.  It  is  small  wonder 
if  in  this  day  of  organization  for  its  own  sake  these  activities  are 
frequently  rather  more  highly  organized  than  they  were  in  the  past. 

One  type  of  organization  seems  to  devote  itself  almost  entirely  to 
the  cultivation  of  pseudo-intelldctual  group  interests.  Its  members 
are  apt  to  call  themselves  the  intelligentsia  and  to  look  down  on  the 
bourgeoisie  and  proletariat,  their  fellow  students,  who  do  not  rebel 
at  every  sign  of  social  convention  or  authority.  These  groups  are 
very  loosely  knit  together,  and  the  personnel  changes  rapidly,  as  is 
inevitable  in  the  case  of  groupings  of  such  individualistic  personali- 
ties. The  personnel  and  the  interests  change  not  only  from  year  to 
year,  but  even  from  month  to  month.  The  only  thing  that  seems  to 
remain  is  the  feeling 'of  superiority.  Since  they  arc  superior,  not 
only  to  all  those  outside,  but  also  to  each  other,  the  bond-of  union 
is  very  weak  and,  fortunately  for  the  rest  of  the  college  community, 
the  groups  dissolve  quite  easily...  ^Administrative  action  is  seldom 
necessary  to  disintegrate  such  loosely  bound  groups.  During  the- 
last  10  years  concerted  efforts  were  made  to  organize  this  group  of 
“ intelligentsia  ” in  the  various  colleges  for  comparisons  of  views,  of 
methods  of  revolt, 'of  .common  interests,  and  of  literature.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  became  necessary  to  come  into  the  open  as  college  organ- 
izations. -The  glamour  then  soon  faded  and  sufficient  following 
could  not  be  secured  to  maintain’  a publication  or  to  carry  on  the 
organization.  Apparently,  the  vast  majority  of  the  students  in  the 
colleges  to-day  are  little  interested  in  a program  of  revolt. 

Another  type  of  wildcat  activity  which  has  little  organization 
is  that  of  the  gfftnbling  and  drinking  fellowship.  This  group -too 
lias  always  existed,  and  probably  in  proportion  ig  no  larger  to-day 
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than  it  ever  was,  although  in. actual  numbers  it  may  have  increased  . / 

with. the  growth  of  the  student  bodies.  Since *W  the  most  part  the 
members  of  this  group  are  not  long-lived  in  the  college  community, 
it  too  tends  to  disintegrate  rapidly.  Its  chief  harm  is  to  the  members 
themselves  rather  than  to  the  rest  the  college  community. 

Still  another  type  of  outlaw  activity  went  on  for  many  years 
under  the  guise  of  interfraternal  organizations. , The  organization 
known  as  “T  N E ” was  probably  the  best  example  of  this:  ' Its 
members  were  fraternity  men,  but  often  their  own  fraternity  brothers 
did  not  know  of  their  membership  in  this  other  interlocking  organ- 
ization. Its  objects  were  wholly  antisocial  in  the  broadest  sense.  Its 
meetings  were  carouses,  and  its  organization  'was  for  the  wildest 
kinds  of  indulgence  which  boyish  minds  could  conceive.  For  some 
years  a sister  organization  of  like  nature  and  purpose,  known  as  Chi, 
or  X,  existed  in  some  of  the  Middle  Western  universities.  Its  mem- 
bers were  women  from  certain  of  the  leading  sororities,,  although 
membership  was  a dark  secret.  The  initiation  ritual  violated  every 
canon  of  decency  and  good  taste.  The  object  of  Chi  was  to  permit  its 
members  indulgences  that  they  could  not  enjoy  openly.  Like  T N E, 
this  organization  had  chapters  on’  more  than  one  campus.  These 
chapters  maintained  a loose  sort  of  national  organization. 

As  soon  as  the  existence  of  this  woman’s  group  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  national  Panhellenic,  steps  were  taken  to  make  it 
impossible  for  any  members  of  constituent  fraternities  to  join  such 
an  organization  on  any  campus.  This  has  resulted  in  the  complete 
disappearance  of  the  organization.  T N E,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ' 
turned  from  an  outlaw  to  a regular  and  recognized  college  frater- 
nity, accepted  by  other  fraternities  on  the  same  basis  as  every  other 
member  of  the  interfraternity  council.  It  no  longer  permits  dual 
membership. 

In  the  eighties  the  faculty  and  administrative  officers  of  all  colleges 
held  more  or  less  of  a laissez-faire  attitude  toward  all  student  activi- 
ties. This  attitude  has  changed  rapidly  in  the  last  20  years.  For 
the  most  pfirt,  both  faculties  and  administrative  officers  take  an 
active  interest  in  seeing  that  the  kinds  of  enterprises  in  which  their 
students  engage  are  thoroughly  reputable.  They  show  interest  tfml 
some  enthusiasm  in  fostering  the  really  fine  student  enterprises  and 
are  practially  unanimous  in  attempts  tor  frustrate  the  other  kind.  To 
be  sure,  faculty  members  are  sometimes  undiscriminating  in  their 
wholesale  condemnation  of  all  student  activities  as  distracting,  ' 
valueless  and  unwarranted  interference  with  the  true  work  of  the 
college.  That  the  activities  may  have  value  for  the  college,  as  well 
as  for  the  participating  students,  is  not  even  yet  fully  recognized  by  ! 

the  entire  faculty  group.  On  the  other  hand  individual  faculty  \ 
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members  and  administrative  oftreets  enter  into  the  interests  of  the 
students,  help  them  with  their  organizations,  and  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  values  offered  by  such  self -directed  activities. 

As  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  there  is  a great  num- 
ber of  authorized  activities  reported  from,  the  land-grant  institutions, 
a,  total  of  1,300,  While  some  campuses-  report  as  few  as  4,  others 
• report  as  many  as  oOO  in  active  operation,  recognized  by  the  institu- 
tion and  given  a certain • airioiihl  of  authorization  through  this 
recognition,  ' ' 

J he  material  furnished  hy  a questionnaire  study  has  been  sup- 
plemented in  three  wins:  (1)  Iiy  a study  of  the  yearbooks  published 
by  the  students  of  many  of  the  land-grant  institutions;  (2)  by  a 
study  of  the  student  handbooks,  pamphlets,  and  various  other  types 
of  material  which  the  institutions  themselves  furnished;  and  (:}) 
through  the  cooperation- of  the  National  Intercollegiate  Association 
for  Women’s  Self-Government  a study  not  only  of  the  handbooks  of 
women  s self-government  associations  in  many  of  the  land-grant  in- 
stitutions, but  also  of  the  minutes  and  proceedings  of  some  five 
national  conventions  of  this  intercollegiate  organization.  All  of  this 
supplementary  material  lias  been  extremely  valuable  in  filling  out 
the  rather  meager  outline  afforded  by  the  replies  to  q^tjons  asked 
by  the  survey  itself.  Although  it  will  not  be  possible  in  discussing 
the  various  activities  to  show  just  where  each  element  of  information 
was  secured,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  picture  in  proper 
perspective. 

The  range  of  clubs  at  the  land-grant  institutions  is  very  wide. 

1 iiey  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  interest,  and  their  value  and 
\ itnlity  varies  as  widely  us  these  interests.  Many  campuses  report 
clubs  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  locality  from  which  the  students 
come — town,  comity,  or  general  division  of  the  State.  Judging  from 
the  write-ups  of  the  clubs  in  the  yearbooks,  even  where  they  are  the 
most  numerous,  they  are  not  particularly  important  to  the  students 
themselves.  Their  meetings  are  infrequent,  usually  not  more  than  one 
a quarter  or  one  u semester,  and  in  only  one  or  two  of  the  institutions 
did  they  seem  to  have  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  promoting 
a little  sociability.  One  or  two  institutions  mentioned  them  as  nuclei 
for  helping  the  incoming  freshmen,  or  for  keeping  up  alumni  interest. 

In  one  institution  one  of  their  purposes,  as  shown  in  the  yearbook, 
was  to  get  together  the  prospective  students  from  a single  locality 
during  the  summer  vacation  and  give  them  information  about  the 
college,  possibly  even  advising  them  about  courses  of  study  and  living 
conditions. 

Membership  shifts  fairly-  rapidly,  since  the  bond  of  interest  is  not 
especially  strong.  Nowhere  were  they  reported  as  having  faculty' 
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supervision  or  faculty  control  but  were  in  every  ease  in  the  hands 
of  the  students  entirely.  They  are  not  self-perpetuating  and  their 
membership  is  recruited  from  applicants;  practically  every  one  who 
is  eligible  because  of  residence  in  a certain  localty  is  urged  to  attend 
their  meetings. 

Another  group  of  clubs  reported  from  many  campuses  were  the 
departmental  and  professional  clubs,  such  as  the  Cercle  Fran<,*ais,  the 
Deutche  Verein,  various  clubs  in  the  English  department,  in  biology, 
psychology,  geology  chemistry,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  list  of 
departments  of  the  college.  In  the  universities  there  are  also  the 
professional  clubs.  Various  engineering  and  agricultural  groups 
illustrate  this  type  of  organization.  Many  of  the  professional  organ- 
izations are  members  of  national  groups,  with  chapters  on  a majority 
of  the  land-grant  campuses.  There  is  no  way  of  judging  how  active 
these  groups  are,  nor  how  effectively  they  may  be  in  heightening 
student  interest.  They  are  practically  always  under  joint  student 
and  faculty  control,  and  the  faculty  members  of  the  department  seem 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  their  programs.  This  type  of  club  forms 
the  most  direct  link  between  the  curricular  and  extracurricula  inter- 
ests of  the  students.  In  the  same  group  belong  the  athletic  and 
military  clubs  which  were  reported  from  many  of  the  land-grant  cam- 
puses. These  shared  the  interest  of  the  faculty  members  of  those 
particular  departments,  and  in  at  least  14  cases  were  jointly  con- 
trolled by  faculty  and  students. 

Historically  the  literary  societies  were  the  beginning  of  all  extra- 
curricular organizations.  The  fraternities  and  sororities  were  an 
outgrowth  from  them.  Apparently  the  literary  societies  are  distinct- 
ly on  the  wane.  Although  they  still  exist  on  nearly  all  of  the  land- 
grant  college  campuses,  and  have  a certain  vitality  on  some,  in  most 
cases  they  are  not  especially  active.  College  students  are  strongly 
conservative.  Anything  that  is  sanctioned  by  tradition  must  be 
maintained.  Nowhere  is  this  point  of  view  more  ofg^rlv  illustrated 
than  in  the  attitude  toward  the  literary  societies,  which  in  many 
institutions  no  longer  do  more  than  go  through  the  motions  of  life. 
On  many  campuses  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  a quorum  to  a 
meeting  of  one  of  these  literary  societies,  yet  they  continue  to  meet 
for  the  election  of  officers,  and  the  election  of  new  members,  and  to 
have  their  pictures  taken  for  the  college  annual.  , 

For  the  men  a third  form  of  organization  exists,  in  the  college 
chapter  of  the  lodge,  A good  many  of  the  large  noncollegiate  fra-  ' 
ternal  organizations  have  collegiate  groups.  The  Masonic  order  is 
one  of  these,  and  it  not  only  has  its  regular  Masonic  lodges  on  college 
i campuses,  blit  it  has  a junior  organization  known  as  De  Molay,  which 
is  a sort  of  preparatory  organization  for  the  man  who  has  not  at-  ^ 
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tained  his  majority.  These  lodges,  however,  apparently  play  a very* 
slight  part  in  college  life,  since  they  are  felt  to  be  rather  branches 
- of  adult  organizations  which  have  their  main  importance  apart  from 
college,  and  can  hardly  compete  in  interest  with  organizations  wholly 
collegiate.  The  main  reason  for  including  them  here  is  that  their 
presence  on  the  campus  means  several  more  organizations  which 
may  encroach  upon  the  students  time  and  offer  him  the  distractions 
of  dances,  smokers,  and  meetings.  To  the  more,  mature  student  who 
is  thinking  of  college  as  a chance  to  fit  himself  into  the  world  of 
business  after  graduation,  these  may  afford  a more  satisfying  form 
of  association  than  the  purely  collegiate  activities,  and  they  prob- 
ably have  their  place  on  the  campus  for  this  reason. 

On  those  campuses  where  fraternities  exist,  another  type  of  organi- 
zation is  fairly  common.  This  is  the  interfrutornul  organization 
for  purely  social  purposes.  Its  object  is  usually  the  giving  of  par- 
ties, and  possibly  better  acquaintance  among  the  groups  reprinted 
in  the  organization.  It  seldom  includes  the  major  portion  of  the 
fraternities  or  the,  sororities  on  any  campus.  Many  times  it  grew 
up  when  only  a very  few  chapters  were  present  on  the  campus,  and 
membership  is  a mark  of  the  dignity- and  age  of  the  constituent 
chapters  on  that  particular  campus.  No  report  was  secured  con- 
cerning the  number  of  these  interfraternal  organizations  that  exist 
on  the  land-grant  campuses.  They  were  indicated  in  a number  of 
places  but,  since  they  are  usually  given  rather  fanciful  names,  it 
was  difficult  to  identify  those  which  are  social  interfraternal  organi- 
zations. Far  from  creating  better  feeling  on  the  campus,  or  even  in 
the  fraternity  body  as  a whole,  they  usually  serve  to  make  a distinct 
social  line  between  the  older  and  the  newer  frnternitios  and  sororities. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  they  serve  a purpose  useful  enough  to  justify 
\ their  existence.  On  three  campuses  they  were  listed  as  detrimental 
\ to  t,le  Maternity  group  as  a whole.  On  the  other  campuses  the< 
\ were  listed  as  neutral  rather  than  as  actually  detrimental.  On  no 
\ efcttipus  were  they  listed  as  being  of  real  value.  Since  one  of  the 
^constant  criticisms  of  student  life  to-day  is  its  overorganization,  the 
iWerfraternal  groups  of  limited  membership  would  seem  to  be  among 
tire  first  that  could  be  dispensed  with,  particularly  since  so  many 
of  ylie  campuses  already  have  well-organized  interfraternity  and 
Pannellenic  Councils  which  could  easily  expand  their  programs  in 
such  a way  as  to  include  the  social  functions  of  good  fellowship  and 
better  acquaintance.  In  fact,  the  Interfraternity  Council  and  the 
Panhellenic  Council  are  far  better  able  to  do  this  particular  thing  . 
than  any  interfraternity  group  whose  membership  is  limited  to  a few  . 
of  the  chapters  on  the  campus.  Here  ugain,  however,  the  fictitious 
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prestige  which  attaches  to  membership  in  these  organizations  is  so 
dear  to  the  student  heart  that  members  find  it  almost-im possible  to 
take  the  larger  view  and  dissolve  the  organizations. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

The  Greek  letter  organizations  are  peculiarly  an  American  institu- 
tion. They  had  their  birth  in  the  same  year  that  saw  the  founding 
of  our  Nation.  v 

These  societies  originally  sprang  up  in  the  private  college. J^At 
the  time  of  their  founding  no  such  thing  as  a State-operated  ^fcti- 
tution  of  higher  learning  had  been  conceived.  Greek  letter  societies 
were  already  a recognized  feature  of  college  life  when  the  first  of 
the  land-grant  institutions  was  opened.  The  Greek  letter  society 
was  taken  over  bodily  from  the  private  college  into  the  State-sup- 
ported institution,  with  no  thought  of  the  fundamental  difference  of 
ideals. 

How  does  the  Greek  letter  fraternity  differ  from  the  ordinary 
club  or  social  group?  There  are  two  marked  differences.  The  first 
is  that  admission  is  not  by  application,  as  in  most  groups,  or  on  any 
common  basis  visible  and  measurable  by  tangible  standards;  but  on 
so  subtle  a basis  that  sometimes  even  the  members  themselves  can 
not  tell  why  one  man  was  Excluded,  or  another  favored.  The  group 
is  self-perpetuating  and  the  personal  objection  of  a single  member, 
can  bar  the  admission  of  any  man.  The  second  difference  between 
this  and  most  otheil  organizations  is  the  permanence  of  the  bond. 
A man  joins  the  fraternity  in  his  early  days  of  college  but  the  bond 
is  supposed  to  last  throughout  life,  and  the  obligations  which  he 
undertakes  at  his  initiation  are  supposed  to  be  binding  upon  liift  so 
long  as  he  lives.  In^nost  organizations,  if  a man  finds  that  he  is 
in  a group  which  he  his  outgrown,  or  into  which  his  interests  do  not 
fit,  he  can  relinquish  l§s  membership  with  no  reflection  either  upon 
himself  or  upon  the  group  from  which  he  withdraws.  In  the  college 
fraternity,  on  tile  other  hand,  the  severance  of  such  a bond  is  at- 
tended with  consequences  weighty  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
group,  and  a man  must  be  very  unhappy,  indeed,  in  his  association 
in  the  fraternity  to  bring  himself  to  take  such  a step. 

The  purposes  Of  the  college  fraternities,  as  expressed  in  their 
rituals,  are  highly  idealistic,  and  show  a marked  similarity  in  tone. 
They  all  share  certain  characteristics.  They  express  reverence  for 
the  highest  ideals  of  honor  and  loyality.  They  profess  themselves 
ready  at  all  times  to  serve  the  institution  in  which  the  chapter  is 
located.  They  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  their  devotion,  to  scholar- 
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ship.  Peril  tips  they  should  not  be  criticized  for  the  nitlier  frequent 
failure  of  their  members  to  live  up  to  these  ideals  in  their. own 
peisonul  conduct.  The  facts  presented  by  subsequent  pages  reveal 
perhaps,  some  of  the  reasons  for  some  of  these  failures. 

lhe  past  Lt>  years  has  seen  these  organizations  under  fire  in  the 
legislatures  of  many  States,  and  the  fraternities  have  therefore  been 
put  on  the  defensive.  The  principal  charge  against  them  in  thq 
State-supported  institutions  is  their  undemocratic  character.  Any 
exclusive  organization  which  is  self-perpetuating  and  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  people  as  immature  as  college  students,  runs  the  danger 
of  misusing  its  power  of  exclusion  and  flaunting  the  appearance  of 
superiority.  The  picture  is  always  very  different  from  the  outside 
looking  in,  than  it  is  from  the  inside  looking  out,  as  many  a student 
has  discovered  after  he  has  been  initiated  in  one  of  these  clubs. 

In  order  to  understand  the  college  fraternity  to-day,  one  must 
know  something  of  its  history  and  its  growth,  since  it  is  no  longer 
merely  an  undergraduate  activity,  indigenous  to  college  soil,  and 
wholly  controlled  by  the  undergraduate  members.  In  fad,  this>tatus 
was  early  outgrown  and  for  almost  75  years  a form  of  government 
which  was  known  as  the  mother  chapter  government  was  almost 
universal  in  the  few  college  fraternities  that  existed.  This  form  of 
organization  gave  to  the  original  chapter  an  autocratic  power  which 
is  hard  to  understand  to-day.  The  mother  chapter  decided  such 
questions  as  the  admission  of  other  chapters  to  the  organization, 
legislation  in  regard  to  some  of  their  internal  affairs,  and  questions 
that  might  concern  its  several  chapters  on  the  college  campuses  of 
that  day.  To  be  sure,  fraternity  conventions  came  into  being  fairly 
early  in  the  lK30s  and  40's,  and  were  democratic  in  theory,  each 
chapter  being  allowed  a certain  number  of  delegates  and  having  an 
equal  powei*  to  vote  on  moot  questions.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however, 
distance  was  so  serious  a factor  ifi  preventing  attendance  that  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  the  members  of  the  chapters  nearest  the  meeting 
places  to  have  proxy  votes  for  nearly  all  the  chapters  located  at  a 
distance.  This  state  of  things  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
IVar.  With  that  conflict  and  its  disastrous  results  upon  the  college 
■^frld,  both  north  and  south,  there,  came  n period  of  quiescence  in 
iiaternity  activities,  and- it  was  not  until  1 8 < 0 that  a marked  revival 
of  interest  developed  in  undergraduate  organization.  This  date  . 
marks  a revival  of  interest  in  collegiate  institutions,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  other  State-supported  insti- 
tutions of  the  Middle.  West.  * 

Side  by  side  with  their  growth  came'  the  growth  of  the  college 
fraternities,  and  at  this  time,  too,  the  sister  organizations,  originally 
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called  sororities B began  to  develop  in  a spirit  of  imitation  of  the 
fraternal  privileges  which  the  women  saw  their  brothers  enjoying. 
Although  two  of  the  sororities  claim  to  have  been  founded  as  far 
back  as  1851,  none  of  the  present  Greek  letter  sororities  has  had 
continuous  collegiate  existence  for  that  length  of  time.  The  first 
two  founded  were  originally  local  literary  societies,  which  did  not 
have  Greek  letter  names,  and  which  came  under  the  ban  of  college 
disapproval  shortly  after  their  founding  and  .were  compelled  to 
disband. 

There  is  this  striking  difference  tfetween  the  origin  of  the 
sororities  and  the  fraternities.  The  fraternities  sprang  up  in  private 
colleges  for  men  before  the  days  of  coeducation.  The  sororities, 
on  the  other  hand,  originated  in  coeducational  institutions,  and  the 
segregated  colleges  for  women  have  been  markedly  reluctant  to 
admit  this  form  of  undergraduate  organization.  The  sorority  flour- 
ishes in  the  coeducational  college,  and  especially  in  the  State-sup- 
ported institutions.  Moreover,  the  sorority  profited  by  its  observa- 
tion of  the  progress  made  by  the  fraternities  in  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment. As  a consequence,  it  never  went  through  the  mother 
chapter  stage,  but  . adopted  a democratic  form  of  management  of  its 
affairs  at  once. 

The  present  form  of  both  fraternity  and  sorority  government 
vests  supreme  authority  in  the  annual  or  biennial  convention.  This 
convention  is  attended  by  both  active  and  ahimni  delegates,  both  of 
whom  have  voting  power.  Thd  convention  elects  a group  of  perma- 
nent officers  who  are  supreme  in  authority  on  all  fraternity  matters 
during  the  interim  between  conventions.  They  have  executive, 
judiciary,  and  administrative  power.  They  choose  officers  as  execu- 
tives who  act  on  matters  calling  for  decisions  between  conventions. 
The  device  of  geographic  provinces  has  come  into  being,  ami  the 
province  officers  are  chosen  usually  by  the  National  Council.  The 
officers  of  the  National  Council  are  always  alumni  as  are  also  the 
province  officers.  The  tendency  at  present  is  for  every  fraternity 
and  so^prity  to  maintain  a permanent  central  office  which  is  a clear- 
ing house  for  all  the  details  of  the  fraternity.  Its  officers  are 
paid  executives,  occasionally  chosen  by  the  convention  but  more 
often  appointed  by  the  National  Council.  They,  too,  are  always 
alumni.  They  give  continuity  to  the  policies  of  the  fraternities. 
Another  development  of  this  national  control  of  an  undergraduate 
activity  by  alumni  is  the  field  secretary  or  visiting  insfffctor,  who 

‘Though  the  wnmrn'R  organizations  have  agreed  to  call  themselves  " women's  .|ro tenui- 
ties," the  iw  of  this  term  In  the  dimruicdon  which  followH  seoui a much  clumsier  than  the 
older  term  under  which  the  groups  were  originally  organized.  They  will  therefore  be 
spoken  of  as  " sororities  " throughout  these  pages. 
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makes  personal  inspections  of 'all.  the  chapters  of  this  fraternity  at 
regular  intervals.  He  frequently  also  inspects  applying  groups. 
He  is  the  liaison  officer  between  the  chapters  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil, and  also  between  the  chapters  and  the  college  officials.  His 
inspection  includes  almost  anything  from  model  initiations  to  better 
methods  of  keeping  the  chapter  accounts,  and  advising  with  college 
officers  as  to  personal  discipline  of  individual  offenders.  His  ex- 
penses and  salary  are  paid  by  the  fraternity. 

In  addition  to  this  supervision  by  the  field  secretary,  the  present 
organization  of  fraternities  calls  for  frequent  report  to  the  central 
office  from  each  chapter.  These  reports  cover  all  matters  of  interest: 
Participation  in  student  activities,  financial  status  of  the  chapter, 
scholarship  reports;  anything  in  fact  that  the  national  council  feels 
that  it  needs  to  know  about  its  chapters.  All  of  the  fraternities  and 
sororities  also  publish  magazines  which  come  out  with  varying 
frequency,  at  least  three  times  a year  and  in  some  cases  as  often  as 
six  or  seven  times  a year.  Many  of  the  fraternities  and  sororities 
maintain  systems  of  alumni  advisers,  who  are  usually  graduates  of 
the  chapters  themselves  and  residents  in  the  vicinity,  although 
occasionally  these  alumni  advisers  my  be  graduates  of  other  chap- 
ters who  happen  to  reside  near  the  chapter  to  which  they  are 
appointed. 

This  picture  of  the  national  control  of  these  undergraduate  activi- 
ties is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  cooperation  between 
college  officials  and  the  national  officers  of  the  fraternities.  It  is 
necessary  to  examine  another  form  of  organization  also,  in  order 
to  get  a comprehensive  picture.  This  is  the  interfraternity  organi- 
zation for  both  the  fraternities  and  the  sororities.  As  far  back  as 
1883,  there  was  an  effort  to  get  the  fraternities  together  for  discus-' 
s^ps  of  their  common  problems,  but  feeling  and  rivalry  were  strong, 
and  it  was  not  until  1909  that  a permanent  conference  was  organized. 
Since  that  time  this  permanent  conference  of  fraternities  has  met 
annually  and  has  discussed  a wide  range  of  subjects.  Its  official 
name  is  the  Interfraternity  conference.  It  has  always  regarded 
its  functions  as  strictly  advisory  rather  than  legislative,  and  it  has 
never  attempted  to  enforce  any  of  its  conclusions  on  its  constitutent 
members.  * The  national  officers  of  the  college  fraternity  are  the 
delegates  to  the  Interf^aternity  conference.  This  body  1ms  made 
numerous  studies  and  ^commendations  which  have  been  accepted 
voluntarily  by  the  individual  fraternities  making  up  the  conference. 

The  intersorority  organization  displays  quite  a different  condition. 
The  first  intersorority  conference  was  held  in  Boston  in  1891,  but 
this  did  not  result  in  a permanent  organization,  and  it  was  not  until 
1892  that  a permanent  intersorority  conference  was  formed.  It  took 
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the  name  of  the  National  Panhellenic  Congress,  and  it  has  met  yearly 
ever  since.  It,  too,  is  composed  of  the  national  officers  of  the  sorori- 
ties, who  are  all  alumnae.  Unlike  the  Interfraternity  Conference, 
however,  the  National  Panhellenic  Congress  has  assumed  the  power 
to  legislate  for  its  members,  and  has  put  into  its  legislation  the  teeth 
of  enforcement  so  that  a violating  member  may  be  severely  punished. 
The  National  Panhellenic  Congress  has  passed  such  legislation  as 
that  insisting  that  every  chapter  of  a national  Panhellenic  sorority 
shall  have  a housemother  residing  in  each  chapter  house.  It  has 
passed  legislation  that  controls  the  length  of  time  that  a student  may 
be  a pledge  of  an  individual  chapter  without,  initiation,  and  also 
legislation  as  to  the  possibility  of  repledging  a student  whose  pledge 
has  expired.  It  has  provided  penalties  for  chapters  which  appeal 
front  the  decisions  of  local  Panhellenic  groups  by  going  to  law  instead 
of  appealing  through  the  channels  it  has  provided  for  such  action. 
These  are  only  a few  instances  of  the  actual  control  that  it  has  as- 
sumed over  the  undergraduate  chapters.  As  a consequence  of  this 
difference  of  attitude  between  the  Interfraternity  Conference  afid 
ihe  National  Panhellenic  Congress,  the  college  Iiiterfraternity  Coun- 
cil and  the  college  Panhellenic  Council  differ  decidedly  in  their  atti- 
tudes toward  their  own  constituent  groups. 

Information  received  from  the  land-grant  institutions  indicates 
that  they  assume  very  little  direction  or  control  of  the  fraternities 
and  sororities.  When  an  institution  reports  that  there  are  certain 
regulations  of  these  organizations  on  its  campus  this  frequently 
means  that  either  the  Interfraternity  Council  or  the  Panhellenic 
Council  has  drawn  up  regulations;  it  does  not  mean  necessarily  that 
the  college  itself  has  issued  the  regulations. 

The  attitude  of  the  heads  of  the  land-grant  institutions  varies  all 
the  way  from  supreme  approval  to  utter  indifference.  The  president 
orf  one.  is  quoted  as  saying,  “I  wish  every  man  and  woman  on  my 
campus  belonged  to  a fraternity  or  a sorority.  My  administrative' 
problems  would  be  solved  at  once.”  Contrast  this  with  the  attitude 
of  another  head  who  states  that  his  institution  does  not  compile  the 
scholastic  standing  of  groups,  since  the  university  does  not  care  to 
recognize  these  groups  as  having  any  bearing  on  its  own  rating  of 
its  individual  students.  * 

The  critics  of  the  Greek  letter  groups  charge  them  with  being  un- 
democratic, snobbish,  clannish,  extravagant,  and  false  to  the  ideals 
set  forth  in  their  rituals.  They  are  accused  of  playing  politics  in  all 
student  activities,  of  controlling  elections,  of  dictfiting  policies  in 
athletics,  and  of  generally  trying  to  run  things  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. Though  high  scholarship  is  held  up  as  a fraternity  ideal,  the 
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rating  of  the  fraternity  groups  on  many  campuses  has  consistently 
fallen  belo^the  average  of  the  general  scholarship  of  the  institution. 
All  of  tlie.se  charges  have  been  brought  against  the  Greek  letter  fra- 
ternities in  various  legislative  campaigns  that  have  been  waged 
against  their  presence  in  the  land-grnnt  State-supported  institutions. 

The  fraternities  themselves  have  probably  profited  the  most  by 
this  open  criticism,  for  in  many  cases  it  has  led  to  a houseeleaning 
which  has  corrected  some  of  the  conditions  criticized.  In  defense 
they  have  been  able  to  point  to  one  very  real  service  which  they 
have  performed  for  the  State-supported  institutions,  ami  which  the 
legislatures  have  failed  to  provide.  This  is  the  provision  of  housing 
for  the  students.  The  era  of  greatest  growth  in  the  history  of 
fraternities  marks  the  development  of  their  program  of  building 
fraternity  houses  for  the  living  accommodations  of  their  members. 
Ij^nust  be  remembered  that  this  was  no  part  of  their  original 
program,  but  that  they  adopted  it  to  meet  a real  need.  Through 
their  housing  provisions  they  have  greatly  supplemented  the  dormi- 
tory program  of  the  land-»nt  institutions,  and  in  many  cases 
they  have  thus  provided  wlulF the  State  hasMitterly  failed  to  give. 
Properly  managed  and  supervised,  these  dormitories  have  given 
their  residents  far  better  accommodations  than  could  usually  be 
found  in  the  commorical  lodgings  in  the  communities  where  the 
colleges  nre  located.  Reports  on  the  housing  and  feeding  of  students 
show  how  small  a proportion  of  the  students  of  the  land  grant 
institutions  nre  cared  for  by  the  institutions  themselves  in  "their 
own  dormitories.  The  magnitude  of  this  service  performed  by  the 
Greek  letter  societies  must  be  recognized. 

The  University  of  Hawaii,  New  Mexico,  College  of  Agricultural  nn«l  Mechani* 
cat  Arts,  < lemson  Agricultural  College,  South  Dakota  Stale  College  \grleul- 
turnl  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  and  Virginia  Agricultural  andMoehnni- 
cul  College  do  not  i>ermlt  fraternities.  In  udilition  there  are  no  sororities 
on  the  campus  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Mississippi  Agrl- 
cultural  and  Mechanical  College,  North  Carolina  State  (’(►liege,  and  the  Women's 
, College  at  Rutgers.  Although  Mississippi  Agricultural  and Mechanical  College 
has  fraternities,  It  docs  not  permit  them  to  have  houses.  , 

The  total  number  of  chapters  reported  on  the  campuses  of  all  the  land- 
grnnt  institutions  is  82  chapters  of  natloanl  fraternities,  140  local  fraternities 
fill  chapters  of  national  sororities,  and  35  local  sororities.  Those  groans 
house  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  men  students,  with  the  median  at  33 
per  rent,  und  from  .15  to  40  |ter  cent  of  the  women  students,  with  the  median 
at  2a  per  cent. 

The  men's  houses  furnish  giving  accommodations  for  from  3 to  00  men  in 
ench  house,  and  tire  range  for' the  women  students  Is  about  the  same. 

The  process  of  selecting  frnternity  members  bus  been  given  an 
unfortunate  term  which  only  too  aptly  describes  it.  It  is  called 
“ rushing,”  and  its  mechanics  have  come  to!  be  so  complicated  that 
they  obscure  the  real  purpose  of  the,  operation,  that  of  discovering 
congenial  and  like-minded  naaple  who  will  fit  into  an  already 
amalgamated  group.  Probubly  one  reason  for  many  criticisms  of 
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the  college  fraternities  is  the  hysteria  which  attacks  the  members 
of  the  group  at  the  very  onset  of  the  college  season.  The  frantic 
competition  for  44  desirable  " students  becomes  so  keen  tliut  ordinary 
ocnimon-sense  precautions  are  frequently  abandoned. 

In  10  of  the  land-grant  institutionsMudents  may  be  pledged  before 
they  register  in  the  college,  although  40  insist  that  they  shall  have 
matriculated  before  they  may  be  pledged  to  a fraternity.  The  fra- 
ternity requirement  in  one  institution  is  that  the  student  shall  have 
been  on  the  campus  at  least  24  hours  before  he  is  pledged  a member 
of  any  fraternity.  Even  in  those  institutions  where  a student  must 
have  matriculated  before  he  can  be  pledged,  25  place  their  rushing 
period  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  college  year,  either  immediately 
before  or  after  the  opening  of  the  class  work.  Six  report  deferred 
rushing.  One  of  these  reports  that  the  men  have  deferred  rushing 
but  that  the  women  have  not. 

Four  institutions  report  that  they  lmve  no  rushing  rules  whatever,  while 
36  have  both  rushing  and  pledging  rules.  Seven  of  the  36  report  that  they 
have  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  rules  they  have,  while  '-'ll  say  Unit  they  do  not. 
The  rushing  season  varies  from  three  days  tn’two  weeks,  with  only  a very  few 
longer  than  this  latter  figure.  Two  report  that  rushing  and  pledging  are 
deferred  until  six  weeks  after  the  college  year  lias  opened.  One  reports  that 
this  is  deferred  for  men  until  the  beginning  of  the  winter  quartet* "another 
reports  that  it  is  deferred  for  women  until  the  sophomore  year,  and  still 
another  reports  that  it  is  deferred  for  women  until  the  spring  of  the  freshman 
year.  In  one  Institution  where  the  rushing  is  deferred  until  six  weeks  after 
the  opening  of  t fie  college,  the  pledging  is  also  deferred  for  an  additional  six 
weeks,  so  tlint  it  takes  place  Just  before  t lie  Christmas  vacation,  in  one  other 
institution,  the  report  states  that  rushing  begins  with  matriculation,  but 
extenda»through  the  entire  semester,  and  pledging  is  not  made  until  the  end  of 
the  first  semester. 

In  most  of  the  land-grant,  institutions,  there  is  no  requirement  of  scholastic 
accomplishment  for  pledging.  Only  10  report  auy  requirement  beyond  the 
simple  one  of  matriculation  In  the  college.  The  tendency  in  those  reporting 
additional  requirements  would  seem  to  he  the  attainment  of  n average,  or 
a ranking  of  satisfactory  in  the  college-work,  One  institution  requires  a C 
average  in  75  .per  cent  of  the  work;  one  requires  70  per  cent  and  12  credit 
hours  In  the  two  semesters;  one  requires  that  the 'student  ho  registered  for  at 
least  12  hours  of  work  and  maintain  nn  average  of  Oil  per  rent.  One  reports 
that  the  men  have  not  made  auy  regulations  covering  pledging,  hut  are  tending 
in  that  direction,  anil  are  expected  before  long  to  insist  on  a (’  average  for 
pledging.  Of  course  If  the  pledging  is  done  at  the  moment  of  matriculation, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  any  scholastic  requirement,  since  the  studftt  ims 
not  been  In  the  institution  long  enough  to  establish  any  scholastic  record.  The 
brevity  of  the  rushing  period  would  ulso  militate  against  real  acquaintance. 

Competitive  entertaining  and  display,  high-powered  salesmanship, 
and  many  tinges  underhand  methods  to  disparage  “rival  fraternities 
are  means  which  fraternities  use  to  exalt  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
“ rusliees.”  The  whole  process  of  displaying  their  wares  negates  the 
principle  of  tested  congeniality.  The  mutual  distrust  and  hard 
s feelings  engendered  at  such  a time  may  poison  fraternal  relationships 
<m  a campus  for  weeks  after  the  dust  of  battle  has  died  down,  and 
the  intensity  of  rivalry  at, rushing  time  is  one  of  the  arguments 
frequently  advanced  against  the  fraternities  and  sororities.  The 
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people  who  inveigh  against;  this  feature  of  fraternity  life  seem  to 
forget  that  it  is  not  inherent  in  the  organization  of  fraternities  them- 
selves, but  is  an  excrescence,  which  has  grown  to  such  proportion 
' that  at  times  it  seems  to^obscure  the  real  purpose'.  Fraternities  have 
it  in  their  #wn  power  to' make  this  criticism  invalid, 

The  sororities  have  developed  an  additional  device  for  safeguarding 
the  inviting  of  new  members  into  their  groups.  Because  of  (heir 
distrust  of  each  other  and  their  fear  of  outside  influence  being 
brought  to  bear  on  rushees,  they  have  developed  what  is  known  as 
‘preferential  bidding.”  This  device  arranges  for  the -handling  of 
all  invitations  through  a neutral,  trusted,  liaison  officer  to  whom  all 
of  the  sororities  submit  all  of  the  invitations  to  their  rushees.  . The 
rushee  is  then  sent  a notification  blank  on  which  she  is  requested 
to  list  in  the  order  of  her  preference  the  names  of  three  or  four  sorori- 
ties which  she  is  willing  to  join.  This  sheet  is'sent  back  to  the  liaison 
officer  who  thereupon  delivers  to  her  the  invitation  from  the  sorority 
corresponding  to  t he  one  in  first  order  on  her  list.  For  instance*,  if 
she  has  listed  three  sororities,  and  has  an  invitation  from  the  second 
and  third,  but. not-  from  the  first  of  her  preference,  she  would  receive 
only  the  invitation  from  the  second  sorority.  The  invitation -from 
the  tim'd  would  lie  sent  back  to  the  soyoritv  unopened.  The  object 
of  this  elaborate  system  is  twofold.  It  is\supposed  to  guard  amiinst 
the  personal  pressure  that  might  he  exerted  by  verbally  invitin'*  the 
ins  ee  to  membership,  and  it  is  supposed  to  give  every  organization 
interested  an  equal  chance  for  consideration  by  the  rushee.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  devised  to  prevent  a rushee  from  bragging  that  she  had 
rejected  invitations  from  a considerable  number  of  sororities.  Since 
she  receives  only  one  invitation,  she  can  not  be  sure  that  she  had  anv 
from  other  organizations.  J 

In  10  of  the  land-grant  institutions  both  men  and  women  use  this 
devise,  and  in  16  additional  institutions  the  women  alone  use  it. 
n 21  of  the  land-grant  institutions  oifly  one  invitation  is  issued  to  a 
student  When  one  has  evidence  of  the  speed  with  which  the  grape- 
vine telegraph  works  on  any  college  campus,  so  that  every  "roup  is 
practically  sure  of  the  identity  of  those  rushes  to  whom  each  other 
group  gave  “ bids,”  the  elaboration  of  this  precaution  becomes  some- 
what amusing.  So  elaborate  a system  would  never  have  grown  up 
if  there  had  not  been  gross  violations  of  the  agreements  drawn  up 
m good  faith  between  fraternities  for  their  own 'government. 

In  16  of  the  institutions  there  are  no  rules  governing  the  initiation 
of  pledges  into  fraternities.  Each  fraternity  draws  up  its  own  pro- 
cedure for  initiating  its  pledges.  Many  fraternities,  of  course,  have 
“ rePllatlons  reading  scholastic  attainments ’of  pledges 
which  are  binding  on  each  chapter.  Twenty-eight  institutions  report 
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some  regulations  in  this  matter,  although  in  no  case  is  the  regulation 
imposed  by  the  authorities  of  the  institutions.  Where  there  is  a 
regulation  regarding  scholastic  attainment,  it  tends  to  center  at  the 
scholastic  average  for  the  institution.  A few  institutions  report  a 
definite  time  requirement,  such  as  the  pnssing  of  one  semester  of  work, 
the  passing’of  12  hours  of  work,  and  in  t\fo  institutions  the  passing  of 
an  entire  year  of  work.  Seven  institutions  report  that  the  require- 
ment for  women  is  higher  than  that  for  men,  as  the  Panhellenic 
regulation  is  stricter  than  the  interfraternity  regulation.  The  mat- 
ter of  requiring  the  pledge  to  attain  a certain  scholastic  standing 
is  in  the  nature  of  a safeguard  for  the  fraternity,  since  the  student 
who  can  not  carry  a fair  grade  of  scholastic  work  does  not  stay  in 
the  institution  long,  and  therefore  is  a liability  rather  than  an  asset  * 
to  the  group  which  has  pledged  him.  Moreover,  many  groups  are 
required  by  the  institution  to  keep  up  a certain  scholastic  average 
for  the  entire  fraternity,  and  a failing  student  brings  this  average 
down  woefully. 

The  time ’during  which  the  man  must  remain  a pledge  varies 
widely  in  the  various  institutions.  In  some  institutions  lie  does?  not 
have  to  be  a pledge  for  any  specified  length  of  time  and  the  date 
of  his  initiation  is  governed  entirely  by  the  regulation  of  the  indi- 
vidual chapter.  In  others  he  must  remain  in  this  anomalous  situa- 
tion of  pledgehood,  belonging  to  a group  and  yet  not  being  a 
member  of  it,  for  as  long  as  an  entire  year.  While  a fraternity 
doubtless  gains  something  from  a period  of  pledge-training,  in  that 
it  may  use  the  time  for  definite  instruction  on  the  history,*  traditions, 
and-  standards  of  its  group,  and  while  it  may  also  need' some  time 
to  test  out  the  scholastic-  ability  of  its  neophytes  if  it  has  taken 
them  on  face  value  at  the  moment  of  their  entrance  to  the  college, 
too  long  a period  would  seem  to  be  a mistake,  since  it  offers  tempta- 
tion to  treat  the  pledges  like  the  “ fags  ” of  the  English  public  school. 

Reports  on  the  type  of  initiation  employed  by  fraternities  show 
only  4 institutions  in  which  the  initiation  ceremony  partakes  at  all 
of  the  'nature  of  hazing,  although  7 institutions  reply  that  they 
have  no  legislation  forbidding  hazing,  and  11  report  that  there  has 
been  no  effort  made  to  control  horesplay  or  “ hellWeek  ” during 
fraternity  initiation.  The  women’s  groups  never  had  a mock  initia- 
tion at  all  comparable  to  that  of  many  of  the  men’s  organizations. 
Both  the  National  Interfraternity  Council  and  the  National  Pail-* 
hellenic  Congress  have  gone  on  record  as  disapproving  strongly 
' of  this  type  of  initiation  ceremony,  not  only  because  of  the  danger 
to  the  pledge,  but  also  because  of  its  lack  of  dignity  and  its  incon- 
sistency with  the  whole  spirit  of  initiation  conducted  as  a solemn 
ritual.  Twenty-ei^ht  of  the  land-grant  institutions  report  that  no 
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form  of  public  initiation  is  allowed  on  their  campuses.  Fifteen 
institutions  say  that  initiation  ceremonies  interfere  somewhat  with 
class  attendance,  and  15  also  report  that  initiation  has  in  the  past 
occasionally  endangered  the  health  of  students,,  although,  one  quali- 
ties  this  statement  by  saying,  “through  loss  of  sleep.” 

In  21  of  the  land-grant  institutions  some  faculty  committee  or 
faculty  officer  passes  on  the  eligibility  of  the  pledges  for  initiation, 
and  only  7 report  that  fraternities  ever  break  this  rule.  Another 
institution  reported  that  the  fraternities  never  break  the  rules,  but 
listed  two  penalties  as  imposed  for  such  infraction. 


The  penalties  listed  for  tlio  hrenkins:  of  this  requirement  are  ns  follows:  In 
tiU<H*  institutions  the  tnuernity  violating  the  retaliation  forfeits  a bond;  in 
t"'"  the  name  of  the  fraternity  is  published  in  the  college  paper;  in  four  the 
inen  m the  infringing  houses  are  burred  from  activities;  in  five  the  fraternity 
is  prevented  I rom  pledging  for  one  year;  in  eight  the  freshmen  who  have 
violated  ! he  regulation  are  temporarily  barred  from  initiation;  in  Two  n fine 
is  imposed ; in  two  the  members  of  the  guilty  group  suffer  restriction  of  dates; 
in-  two,  charters  are  sus|*ended;  in  one  the  chapter  is  placed  on  probation' 
in  one  the  chapter  i*  expelled  from  the  Iiiierl'ratcrnity  Conference;  in  one  the 
ivenairy  is  more  flexible  and  is  fixed  i >/  a faculty  committee,  and’  In  nnother 
the  penalty  is  fixed  by  the  dean.  • 


The  preceding  discussion  indicates  that  a great  {leal  of  authority  is 
vested  in  two  bodies— the  Interfraternity  Council  for  men,  and  the 
Panhellenic  Council  for  women... In  37  of  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions there  is' an  interfraternity  council  for  m<*n,  variously  named: 
in  some  schools  the  organization  is  called  the  Mens  Pnnhellenic 
•Council,  but  with  the  formation  of  a National  Interfraternity  Con- 
ference the  tendency  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  using  the  same 
name  for  < he  underg  r$l  uate  interfraternity  body  for  men.  In  all  of 
the  land-grant  institutions  where  sororities  exist  the  organization  is. 
called  the  Panhellenic  Council.  The  national  body  is  the  National 
Panhellenic  Congress.  On  all  but  10  of  the  land-grant  campuses  the 
councils  for  both  men  and  women  include  local  organizations  as  well 
, as* phapters  of  the  national  organizations. 

.These  councils  are  the  governing  bodies  for  all  of  the  groups 
organized  ns  social-  fraternities  ’and  sororities  on  the  campuses. 
Their  functions  auc  largely  ..legislative  since  theyHf>end  much  of 
their  energy  in  drawing  up  nnd  administering  the  regulations 
under  which  the  competitor  activities  of  the  group  are  conducted. 
They  make  tty  rules  concerning  l ushing  and  pledging,  they  set  the 
dates  for  the  activities  on  which  there  is  mutual  agreement  between 
the  chapters,  they  pass  on  violations,  of  these  regulations,  and 
frequently  they  ndininister  perfhltics  for  such  violations.  Recently 
there  has  been  a strong  tendency,  at  least  in  the  women’s  panhellenic 
organizations,  to  get  away  from  this  purely  regulatory  function, 
and  to  make  themselves  organizations  for  promoting  better  feeling 
between  the  groups  and  for  doing  constructive  work  on  the  campus. 
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To  this  ynd  they  are  fostering-an  intergroup  social  life  that  bids 
fair  to  break  down  some  of  the  barriers  of  suspicion  and  exclusive- 
ness .between  sororities. 

Some  faculty  or  administrative  liaison  officer  frequently  sits  on 
both  the  Interfraternity  Council  and  the  Panhellenic  Council,  usu- 
ally in  a purely  advisory  capacity.  Except  for  this  officer,  the 
councils  are  composed  entirely  of  students,  with  the  occasional  inclu- 
sion of  one  nonvoting  alumni  member  from  each  group.  The  usual 
organization  calls  for  a senior  and  a junior  representative'  from 
each  member  group. 

Twenty-three  of  the  lnnd-grant  Institutions  reported  that  there  was  faculty 
supervision  and  cooperation  in  conducting  the  Interfraternlt.v  and  Panhellenic* 
Councils,  while  six  reported  that  there  wus  none.  The  dean  of  men  was  t lie 
college  officer  most  frequently  mentioned  as  sitting  with  the  men’s  council. 
The  liaison  officer  is  the  dean  of  tnen  for  the  men’s  group  in  eight  of  the  insti- 
tutions, while  in  six  he  Is  a faculty  adviser  elected,  by  the  men’s  group  itself, 
in  the  women's  Panhellenic  Council,  the  dean  of  vnifcen  sits  as  a liaison  officer 
in  L’l  of  t he  institutions,  a faculty  adviser  in  4,  and  alumni  advisers  in  2.  It 
will  be  seen  from  tills  that  t lie  dean  of  women  is  In  much  closer  toucli  with  the 
sororities  than  the  dean  of  men  would  seem  to  be  with  the  fraternities. 

Since  these  councils  legislate  on  matters  which  profoundly  affect 
a large  group  of  students  and  which  also  affect  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain other  activities  aside  from  those  fcontrolled  entirely  by  students, 
the  practice  of  having  some  one  college  officer  who  is  continuous  in 
the  service  of  advising  the  group  and  who  can  furnish  the.  element 
of  stability  to  a changing  council  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of 
wisdom.  This  person  should  be  some  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
administrative  policies  of  the  institution,  since  many  activities  of 
fraternities  and  sororities  have  a very  direct  effect  on  such  matters 
as  the  conduct  of  freshman  week..  When  rushing  goes  on  during 
the  same  preliminary  period  as  the  freshman  week,  exercises,  it 
affects  most  seriously,  not  only  the  group  that  is  being  rushed,  but 
* also  those  who  feel  themselves  pointedly  omitted  from  an  activity 
so  desirable  in  student  eyes.  The  whole  program  for  socializing 
the  fft?shman  class  during  the  recreation  periods  of  freshman  we£k 
is  cut*  into  by  this  practice  of  giving  a comparatively  small  group 
of  entering  freshman  so  highly  specialized  a social  program  that 
they  have  no  interest  in  or  are  too  tired  to  participate  in  the  general 
4 program  provided  for  the  freshman  class. 

The  question  of  the  scholarship  of ‘fraternities  has  been  raised 
over  and  over  again,  both  by  the  proponents  of  fraternities  and  by 
iheir  critics.  It  is  a common  practice  in  the  land-grant  institutions, 
as  well  as  in  other  collegiate  institutions,  to  compile  the  scholarship 
of  certain  groups  in  comparison  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the 
average  of  the  whole  student  body.  Thirty-seven  of  the  l&nd-grant 
institutions  report  that  they  compile  the  scholastic  records  of  the 
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fraternities  ami  Sororities  on  their  campuses  and  publish  these  re- 
ports annually.  Certain  of  the  institutions  compile  the  scholastic 
ratings  of  other  groups  in  the  same  way.  Some  of  these  other* 
groups  are  dormitory  residents,  cooperative  cottage  residents,  mem- 
bers of  professional  groups,  and  occasionally  residents  of  approved 
houses.  It  is  then  possible  to  compare  the  scholastic  achievements  of 
the  members  of  these  special  groups  with-ifie  scholastic  average  of 
the  institution  as  a whole.  There  are  two  types  of  scholastic  ratings. 
The  first  may  be  called  the  “honor  point  '^rating,  ^his  system 
assigns  an  arbitrary  value  to  the  grades  obtained  in  collegiate  work. 

The  second  system  is  that  approved  by  the  American  Association 
of  Collegiate  Registrars.8  It  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  first  one, 
but  differs  a little  in  application.  The  average  of  the  student  body 
is  taken  as  zero,  and  the  range  of  grades  from  this  figure  to  the  high- 
est possible  griide  is  divided  into  10  equal  divisions,  numbered  from 
+ 1 to  +10,  +1  being  the  first  above  the  student  average.  Organiza- 
tions whose  averages  fall  intp  this  +1  division  are  given  a rating 
of  +1,  etc.  Negative  marks  extend  below  the  student  average  by  in- 
crements applied  to  any  system  of  marking— numerical  or  literal. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  each  organization  is  vitally  interested 
in  one  question,  that  is,  which  of  its  members  are  going  to  raise  the 
average  of  its  scholastic  rating  as  compiled  by  the  college  authori- 
ties when  the  relative  fraternity  attainments  are  • published.  It 
would  be  decidedly  advantageous  if  members  who  are  taking  grad- 
uate work  were  counted,  because  graduate  students’  are  usually  those* 
who  have  proved  their  scholastic  ability.  In  addition,  it  would 
be  advantageous  if  pledges  were  disregarded  in  compiling  the  schol- 
astic average,  particularly  in  those  institutions  where  the  student  is 

r pledged  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  campus,  because  heye,  of  course, 
his  scholastic  ability  is  a doubtful  quantity.  It  would  be  equally 
advantageous  to  disregard  the  grades  of  thosq  persons  who,  for  one 
type  of  misconduct  or  another,  are  suspeqdedfeither  by  the  frnter- 
nity  or  by  the  institution.  The  grades  of  graduute  members  are 
seldom  reckoned  in  making  the  scholastic  average  of  a student 
body.  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  school  as  a whole  to  eliminate  the 
fraternity’s  mistake  frojn  reckoning  its  average,  since  in  choosing 
its  men  it  is  supposed  to  take  them  for  better  or  for  worse.  More- 
over, the  fraternity  has  its’  pledges  under  its  care  and  they  are  in- 
fluencecT  by  its  example  and  ideals  from  the  veify  first  of  the  school 
year.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  therefore,  why  pledge  grades 
should  not  be  counted  in  the  fraternity^. 

. The  practices  of  about  half  the  Institutions  in  counting  the  membership  of 
a group  for  purposes  of  scholastic  rating  favor  the  fraternities.  For  rating 
purposes  the  following  fraternity  Initiates  were  not  counted  ns  members  of 
fraternity  chapters.  In  10  Institutions  graduate  studeigs;  in  4,  Inactive 

•Proceeding!  of  American  Awodatlon  of  Collegiate  RctfgtVara,  1025,  p.  110. 
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members;  In  3,  members  of  the  fraternities  suspended  by  the  national  organiza- 
tion; U»*1.  members  suspended  by  the  university  because  of  low  scholarship; 
in  1,  freshmen;  in  1,  those  initiated  after  the  mid-semester;  in  1,  those  taking 
less  than  10  hours  of  work;  in  another,  those  taking  less  than  0 hours  of  work. 
Thirteen  of  the  reporting  institutions  count  every  one  who  is  connected  with 
the  chapter.  In  IS  of  the  institutions  the  marks  of  those  students  who  have 
withdrawn  from  college  daring  the  term  or  who  have  been  suspended  are 
counted  in  with  the  active  members.  Eighteen  institutions  report  that  they  are 
not  so  counted.  In  18  institutions  the  n>ut£s  of  pledges  nre  included  in  the 
fraternity’s  record,  wliile  in  22  they  are  not  so  Included.  In  17  institutions  the 
marks  of  expelled  initiates  are  included,  while  in  20  they  are  not. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  pledges’  grades  are  counted  in  with 
the  fraternity  average,  it  is  the  fraternity's  responsibility  to  use 
some  means  to  bring  these  newly  selected  prospective  members  up  to 
reasonable  performance  in  their  scholarship.  Only  sis  of  the  report- 
ing institutions  say  that  the  fraternities  and  sororities  do  not  provide 
supervised  study  for  their  pledges.  The  commonest  means  of  assur- 
ing good  scholarship  among  the  pledges  is  to  require  a certain 
scholastic  average  for  initation.  The  women  use  this  method  much 
iflore  commonly  than  do  the  men,  and  the  reports  would  indicate  that 
in  seven  of  the  land-grant  institutions  the  women’s  requirement  is 
apt  to  be  rather  stricter  than  the  men's.  Only  two  institutions  said 
that  they  did  not*feel  that  the  scholarship  of  the  chapter  was  a 
good  index  of  its  condition.  For  some  years  the  figures  as  they 
have  been  published  in  the  press  of  the  country,  have  indicated  that 
the  fraternities  are  rather  below  the  general  scholastic  average  in 
the  various  institutions,  while  the  sororities  are  on  the  whole  above 
the  general  average.  In  only  a very  few  institutions  has  the  soror- 
ity scholarship  fallen  below  that  of  all  the  women  in  the  institution. 

Charts  are  published  regulnrly  showing  fraternity  ranking  in  32  of  the 
institutions,  but  are  lmt  published  in  8.  In  24  institutions,  these  charts  also 
Indicate  the  improvement  or  retrogression  of  the  individual  clinpters.  This 
material  is  compiled  by  the  registrar  in  18  institutions;  by  the  dean  of  men 
for  the  whole  institution  In  13;  by  the  dean  of  men  for  tbe  men,  nnd  the  dean 
of  women  for  the  women  in  3 additional  ones;  by  a committee  of  the  faculty 
for  the  whole  institution  In  13;  by  the  dean  of  men  for  the  men  and  the  dean 
of  the  faculty  in  3;  and  In  one  by  Phi  Kappa  Psl,  a national  honorary  fra- 
ternity which  is  supposed  to  stnnd  for  all  divisions  of  collegiate  attainment,  as 
Phi  Pctta  Kappa  stands  for  the  purely  academic.  In  22  institutions  all 
delinquent  individuals  nre  reported  to  the  chapter,  while  In  *lfi,  this  Is  not 
'done.  In  24.  the  grades  of  all  members  are  reported  to  the  chapter,  while  in 
11  tills  Is  not  done.  In  23  institutions,  thes<^  reports  are  also  sent  to  national 
headquarters,  while  in  only  0 they  are  not  sent. 

The  penalties  Imposed  by  f ho  institution  on  chapters  for  low  scholastic 
attainment  are  ns  follows,:  22  send  the  grades  to  national  headquarters;  2 
suspend  individual  menders  from  the  chapters;  24  suspend  Individual  members 
from  college:  23  bar  pledges  of  low  standing  from  Initiation ^10  place  chap- 
ters on  probation.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  members  of 
fraternities  should  be  treated  In  any  different  way  from  any  other  stu'deut 
on  flip  same  campus. 

In  addition  to  the  discipline  imposed  hy  the  Institution,  the  fraternities 
themselves  take  certain  action  on  individual  members  for  low  scholarship. 
The  posting  ot  names* Is  used  by  20  Institutions;  reporting  study  hours  Is 
used  In  20;  notification  of  parents  Is  used  In  7.  The  student  Is  deprived  of 
chapter  honors  In  14;  Is  deprived  of  social  privileges  In  20;  la  deprived  of 
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1 louse  privileges  In  13;  he  Is  advised  to  withdraw  In  12;  lit*  is  given  siit'clul 
tutoring  in  25;  he  is  denied  voting  privileges  in  12:  mid  in  25,  the  elnmter 
cooperates  with  the  dean  in  dealing  with  Individual  cases.  As  an  inducement 
to  high  scholarship,  a freshman  cup  or  pledge  etui  is  olleivd  bv  tlie  lnler- 
fraternity  Council  and  by  the  Punhelienic  Council  in  2S  institutions  The 
practice  of  having  a freshman  cup  awarded  within  the  chapter  for  high 
• scholastic  attainment  would  seem  not  to  be  so  popular  since  nnlv  two  renort 
this  measure.  * ‘ 

A study  of  the  grades  of  freshmen  women  who  were  pledged  to 
sororities  over  a period  of  two  years  in  one  of  the  land-grunt  insti- 
tutions recently  showed  that  those  pledges  who  did  not  make  a suf- 
ficiently high  average  to  be  initiated  at  the  end  of  their  first  quarter 
and  made  it  with  difficulty  by  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  there- 
after dropped  back  to  the  lower  performance  and  remained  in 
college  a comparatively  short  time.  While  this  study  is  by  no  means 
complete,  it  lends  strength  to  a suspicion  held  for  some  time  by 
many  observers,  namely,  that  the  strenuous  work  done  by  chapters  to 
put  a failing  individual  over  the  hurdle  which  ho  must  pass  in 
order  to  be  initiated  is  so  much  wasted  effort,  since  in  all  probability 
he  will  not  make  so  good  a grade  again,  and  the  chapter  might 
better  have  put  its  effort  on  the  scholarship  of  the  members  who 
had  already  showed  that  they  could  do  passing  work. 

A good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  lias  been  expressed,  both  by  fra- 
ternity members  and  by  others,  with  the  practice  of  requiring  any 
certain  scholastic  performance  for  initiation  or  continued  member- 
ship in  fraternities.  The  contention  is  frequently  made  that  indi- 
viduals have  other  qualities  which  make  them  such  desirable  members 
that  their  scholastic  deficiencies  should  be  overlooked.  These  critics 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  fraternity  is  an  organization  whose 
members  are  first  of  all  students  in  collegiate  institutions.  The  first 
requirement  for  such  membership,  therefore,  must  necessarily  he 
ability  to  carry  college  work  at  least  as’well  as  the  average  student, 
so  that  the  possibility  of  graduation  from  the  institution  will  not  be 
endangered.  If  the  fraternity  is  .merely  a social  club,  there  would 
j seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  should  confine  its  membership 
wholly  to  regular  matriculates  in  collegiate  institutions.  Since, 
^ however,  the  fraternities  put  this  barrier  up  themselves,  trhey  should 
' least  see  to  it  that  their  membership  is  chosen  from  those  who 
have  a reasonable  expectancy  of  remaining  students  in  good  standing 
in  their  collegiate  institutions. 

When  the  college  fraternities  were  first  established,  they  had  no  ‘ 
thought  of  furnishing  housing  for  their  members.  In  fact,  the  earlier 
fraternity  houses  were  not  in  any  sense  residences,  but  rather  club 
rooms  where  their  members  might  gather  for  meetings,  or  spend 
their  leidtote  time.  Many  of  ^he  criticisms  of  fraternity  houses  date 
back  to  period  when  the  student  seemed  somehow'  to  have  more 
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leisure  time  than  anything  else.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
tlie  fraternities  saw  that  their  members  needed  living  quarters  much 
more  than  they  needed  a rqere  center  for  social  gathering.  With 
the  spread  of  fraternities  to  the  land-grant  and  State-supported 
institutions,  the  fraternity  house,  as  it  is  known  to-day,  came  rnto 
existence  and  spread  rapidly.  The  amount  of  money  invested  in 
student-owned  and  operated  homes  in  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States  is  stupendous.  In  1923,  it  was  reported  as  more  than  $24,- 
(ton.ftOO.  The  reports  on  the  land-grant  college  survey  were  too 
fragment-ary  to  give  a basis  for  figures  on  these  campuses.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  practically  all  of  the  national  fraternities  and 
sororities  operate  houses  on  these  campuses  and  that  for  the  most  part 
these  houses  are  owned  outright  or  are  in  process  of  acquisition  by 
the  groups  themselves,  or  by  their  alumni.  Kven  where  the  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities  rent  houses,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  local 
groups,  they  own  the  furnishings,  and  the  value  amounts  to  no 
inconsiderable  figure. 

In  34  of  the  lnncl-grnnt  Institutions,  the  fraternity  and  sorority  houses  ore 
regarded  ns  a distinct  substitution  for  dormitories,  and  in  20  they  ore  regarded 
as  a fairly  adequate  substitute  for  borne  life.  Eighteen  institutions  hnve 
faculty  committees  that  exercise  some  supervision  over  chapter  houses,  although 
frequently  tills  Is  no  more  than  the  'Inspection  required  for  all  student  resl- 
; donees.  In  the  same  number  of  institutions  the  establishment  of  new  houses 
must  l*e  approved  by  some  regularly  designated  authority — a faculty  committee, 
the  dean  of  men  and  women,  tbe  housing  committee,  the  president  of  the  insti- 
tution, or  the  executive  council.  The  chapter  Houses  are  subject  to  taxation 
like  any  private  housing  enterprise  in  23  of  the  States,  while  in  13  they  are 
exempted  on  the  ground  that  they  are  performing  a definite  service  to  the' 
State;  and  are  not  ouprntPd  for  profit.  The  cost  of  living  in  fraternities  is 
reported  ns  higher  than  In  other  living  quarters  on  the  campus  in  26  of  the 
institutions,  and  either  no  higher,  or  actually  lower  in  13. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  against  deferred  rushing  is  that  it 
would  deprive  the  chapter  houses  of  their  residents  during  at  least  a 
certain  portion  of  the  college  year,  and  that  this  would  work  so 
serious  a financial  hardship  that  it  would  endanger  their  very  exist- 
ence. Pledges  ore  permitted  to  live  in  the  chapter  houses  in  33  of  the 
.land-grant  institutions,  and  are. not  permitted  to  iri  12.  The  dis- 
crepancy of  these- figures  with  other  figures  furnished  is  explained  ' 
by  the  fact  that  the  regulations  for  men  and  for  women  differ  on 
the  same  campus  in  several  cases.  Where  the  deferred  rushing  system 
, has  been  tried,  the  results  have  showed  that  the  fraternities  and 
sororities  take  especial  pains  to  insure  the  return  of  enough  upper- 
class  members  the  following  year  to  fill  the  house  adequately,  instead 
of  depending  on  the  possible  acquisition  of  freshmen  during  the 
rushing  season.  The  argument  of  empty  houses,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  a negligible  one. 

Apparently  the  institutions  do  not  attempt  such  regulation  of 
living  conditions  within  the  fraternity  houses.  Only  9 report  any 
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regulation  of  the  number  of  students  per  room  in  the  fraternity 
houses,  while  13  rej>ort  no  such  regulation.  The  figures  on  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  in  individual  rooms  do  not  mean  much, 
since  in  the  report  no  difference  was  made  between  the  large  donni- 
.tory  rooms  where  from  .">  to  50  people  might  sleep,  and  the,  single  or 
double  room  where  the  student  does  most  of  his  living.  In  10  of 
tht1  institutions  double  beds  are  still  in  use  in  the  fraternity  houses. 
; while  in  32  double-deck  beds  are.  used.  Twentv-five  institutions 
report  themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  latter  arrangement. 

The  tendency  on  the  land-grant  campuses,  as  elsewhere,  has  been 
decidedly  toward  more  expensive  houses,  more  elaborately  furnished. 
Here  again  the  pressure  of  competition  is  very  strong.  As  soon  as 
one  group  erects  an*  imposing,  up-to-date  structure,  and  furnishes 
it  elaborately,  other  groups  become  dissatisfied  with  their  less  pre- 
tentious quarters.  The  mistaken  notion  seems  prevalent  that  a new 
and  beautiful  house  is  bound  to  attract  desirable  pledges,  although 
more  than  one  group  has  found  to  its  sorrow  that  the  pledges  may 
be  scared  away  bv  the  sign  of  extravagance. 

In  33  of  the  land-grant  institutions  the  fraternities  for  men  are. 
not  required  to  have  house  mothers  in  their  houses,  although  individ- 
ual fraternities  may  have  house  mothers  resident  in  the  fraternity 
houses.  Twenty-one  institutions  expressed  themselves  as  favoring 
the  requirement  of  house  mothers  for  all  such  living  groups,  and 
only  11  disapprove  the  requirement. 

Every  land-grant  institution  which  permits  sororities  has  house 
mothers  resident  in  the  women's  sorority  houses.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  or  not  the  institutions  themselves  would  make  this 
requirement,  independent  of  the  sororities'  own  action,  since  the  Na- 
tional Panhellenic  Congre  ss  voted  Severn  1 years  ago  to  require-  an 
older  woman  resident  in  every  house  of  every  national  panhellenic 
chapter.  National  Panhellenic  Congress  'further  provides  that  the 
house  mother  shall  keep  in  close  touch  with  th^dean  of  women  in  the 
institution. 

The  institutions  were  asked  to  list  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  maintenance  of  house  mothers  in  the  fraternity  houses,  nnd'it  was 
interesting  to  find  that  the  same  argument  did  duty  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence.  In  some  of  the  institutions  where  the  practice  hns  been 
tried,  the  report  ran  that  the  house  mothers  saved  money  because  of 
their  close  supervision  of  financial  matters,  while  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  advanced  against  having  them  was  that  student  groups  felt 
they  pould  not  afford  to  pay  the  salary  required  for  thp  right  kind 
of  a house  mother  and  that  they  conld  better  use  the  money  in  lower- 
ing their  owm  living  costs.  Again,  from  institutions  whoreihfre  are 
house  mothers,  ’the  statement  was  made  that  the  right  Hand  of  a 
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woman  with  high  standards  of  conduct  improves  the  morale  of  the 
<rroiij> : and  from  the  opposition  the  argument  is  advanced  that  it  is 
impossible  to  fim|  the  right  kind  of  woman  with  the  high  standards 
necessary  to  improve  the  morale  of  the  group.  The  case  against 
house  mothers  would  seem  to  be  pretty  well  epitomized  by  two  insti- 
tutions which  made  the  following  statements:  “The  boys  are  old 
enough  to  know  how  to  conduct  themselves  properly  and  to  manage 
their  business  affairs.  Furthermore,  the  university  is  cognizant  of 
this  fact."  This  statement,  by  the  way,  comes  from  an  institution 
which  lots  no  regulation  whatever  as  to  where,  how,  or  under  what 
rules  the  students  may  live,  which  furnishes  no  residences  or  eating 
facilities,  and  which  docs  not  inspect  the  private  quarters  were  the 
indents  are  housed.  In  short,  it  completely  disavows  qny  responsi- 
bility for  those  educational  processes  that  take  place  outside  the 
classroom.  The  other  institution  which  voices  objection  said  : “ Most 
students  living  in  fraternities  seem  to  bq  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
hou>e  mothers  because  such  a system  would  tend  to  take  away  some 
of  the  so-called  liberties  of  the  students.  They  would  not  like  the 
idea  of  having  to  be  on  their  good  behavior  at  all  times  while  in  the 
house.  The  fraternity  is  a man’s  organization,  and  there  is  no  place 
in  it  for  women,  even  older  women  such  as  the  house  mother.”  One 
other  argument  mentioned  a number  of  times  was  that  the  houses 
were  not  properly  equipped  to  provide  the  privacy  and  adequacy 
of  living  quarters  that  the  right  sort  of  house  mother  \*t>uld  demand. 

The  institutions  which  voiced  hearty  approval  of  house  mothers 
put  it.  on  the  grounds  of  improved  morale,  better  manners,  higher 
standards  of  cleanliness,  better  feeding,  better  health,  a more  home- 
like atmosphere,  improved  tone  of  conversation,  promrrt^Lcare  for 
members  who  are  ill,  and  the  general  helpfulness  that  a-flroman  of 
line  character,  sufficiently  older  than  the  student  generation  to  really 
mother  the  hoys,  could  give.  . . « 

The  amount  of  help  given  by  the  institutions 'to  fraternities  is  of 
varying  kinds  and  degrees  of  importance.  There  may  be  definite 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  fraternity  system  through  talks  by 
prominent  members  of  the  staff  to  the  fraternity  men  themselves 
or  to  the  student  body  as  a whole.  Eight  of  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions report  that  the  president  vexplains  the  objectives  of  the 
institution  especially  to  fraternity  members  and  pledges.  The  dean 
of  men  does  this  in  nine  institutions;  faculty  members  in  four;  the 
president  of  the  Interfraternity  Council  in  one;  the  dean  of  women 
for  the  women  students  in  three;  and  the  head  of,the  chapter  in  one. 
Another  of  the  ways  in  which  the  institutions  may  offer'definite  help 
to  the  fraternities  and  soi^o^ties  is  through  cooperating  committees 
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that  supervise  the  chapter  houses.  Eighteen  of  the  institutions  main- 
tain thisreMtionship/ 

When  it  comes  to  more  definite  assistance,  however,  such  as  would 
be  afforded  by  a central  purchasing  agency  or  an  institutional  auditing 
committee,  or  to  advice  by  an  institutional  dietitian  on  the  frater- 
nities’ food  service,  the  story  is  quite  different.  Only  3 of  the  land- 
grant  institutions  report  any  central  purchasing  agency,  as  against 
36  which  do  not  have  it.  In  none  of  the  land-grant  institutions  does 
a commercial  feeding  corporation  manage  the  table  in  the  fraternity 
houses.  -In  4 of  the  land-grant  institutions  there  is  an  institutional 
auditing  committee  which  goes  over  chapter  accounts,  while  in  35 
this  service  is  not  rendered.  In  only  2 of  the  39  did  the  institutional 
dietitian  give  any  advice  or  help  to  the  fraternities  in  the  matter  of 
their  feeding.  If,  however,  the  college  really  regards  the  fra- 
ternity house  as  a necessary  substitute  for  dormitories,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  institution  should  assume  more  responsi- 
bility in  the  fraternities’  provisions  for  its  students.  The  frnternity 
members  are  still  members  of  the  college  community!  first  and  fore- 
most, and  their  health  and  wellbeing  nre  just  as  important  to  the 
institution  as  is  the  case  with  any  of  its  other  students.  Even  in  the 
, matter  of  requiring  faculty  advisers  who  shall  be  in  close  touch? with 
the  chapters,  the  land-grant  institutions  have  largely  failed  to 
assume  responsibility.  Only  13  of  the  institutions  report  that  all 
their  chapters  are  required  to  have  such  advisers,  while  24  say  that 
they  do  not  make  this  provision.  To  be  sure,  it  is  increasingly  the 
case  that  the  national  fraternities  find  members  of  their  own  brother- 
hood on  the  faculty  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  pretty  generally 
understood  that  these  faculty  members  of  the  fraternities  keep  in 
close  touch  with  their  chapters.  On  the  other  hand,  this  arrangement 
depends  entirely  on  the  voluntary  assumption  of  the  responsibility 
by  the  faculty  man,  and  it  is  in  no  way  expected  of  him  by  the 
institution. 

The  land-grant  institutions  have  taken  very  lightly  their  responsi- 
bility for  iirspecting'aml  regulating  the  living  quarters  of  their 
o students.  TSventy  of  them  report,  inspection  of  chapter  houses, 
while  17  make  no  such  inspection.  The  inspecting  is  done  bvsuch 
officials'  as  the  dean  of  men  and  the  do%n  of  women  and  their 
assistants;  the  housing  committee,  if  there  is  such  a committee  in  the 
institution;  thefpculty  advisers  or  alumni  advisers  of  the  chapters; 
the  comptroller  of  the  institution;  and  the  head  of  the  housing 
bureau.  *Two  institutions  reported  that  the  inspecting  was  done 
by  the  national  fraternity  visitors,  but  this  could  hardly  be  reck- 
oned as  a college  inspection.  When  the  inspection  is.  done  by  a 
college  official,  the  fraternities  are  usually  not  notified  in  advance  as. 
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to  the  time  of  such  inspection,  but  in  nine  institutions  such  notifi- 
cation is  given.  The  objectives  of  inspection  are  twofold  (1)  to  see 
under  what  conditions  the  group  is  normally  living,  and  (2)  to 
see  to  what  degree  conditions  may  be  improved  in  a particular 
house.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem  a mistake  to  notify  chapters 
in  advance.  Of  course,  this  would  depend  somewhat  on  which  of 
the  objectives  was  paramount  in  the  inspector's  mind.  If  the  second 
objective  was  the  more  important,  perhaps  better  results  would  be 
obtained  by  letting  the  student?  do  their  periodic  housecleaning 
and  get  the  place  into  spick  and  f>pan  shape.  In  this  case,  however, 
inspection  should  be  repeated  fremiently  in  order  to  keep  the  stand- 
ard up.  Seven  of  the  institutions  report  that  the  value  of  these 
inspections  is  almost  entirely  dbnfined  to  such  a periodic  house- 
cleaning, while  14  feel  that  it  is  not. 

% 

Where  inspections  are  regularly  made  by  college  officials,  it  is  customary 
to  grade  t lie  houses  on  a point  basis,  either  using  a letter  system  as  A,  B,  (\  to 
indicate  relative  excellence,  or  the  Words,  good,  fair,  poor,  and  so  forth. 
The  llnal  reports  are  made  to  the  desin  of  men  und  the  dean  of  women,  to 
the  president  of  the  college,  or  to  the  college  health  authority. 

On  the  whole,  the  students  do  not  seem  to  resent  inspection,  but 
to  be  either  indifferent  or  fairly  favorable  to  it.  Twenty  institu- 
tions report  that  the  inspections  are  welcome,  while  only  three,  say 
that  their  students  feel  resentful.  The  usual  basis  of  resentment 
is  that  such  inspection  constitutes  interference  jvith  the  student's 
individual  right  fo  live  in  the  way  he  pleases,  and  that  the  way 
ard  up.  Seven  of  the  institutions  report  that  the  value  of  these 
most  important  criticisms  made  by  the  inspectors  are  tlmt  the  houses 
are  ill-adapted  to  study  and  to  group  life.  The  next  most  serious 
criticism  is  of  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  students 
'choose  to  live.  Institutions  frequently  reported  that  the  students’ 
rooms  were  unclean  and  disorderly,  and  that  the  toilet  conditions 
were  deplorable:  that  the  sleeping  quarters  were  crowded  and  un- 
suited to  group  life;  that  the  tire  hazard  was  very  great;  that  the 
storage  and  preparation  of  food  was  insanitary;  and  that  the  base- 
ment conditions  were  bad.  It  will  be  seen  that  part  of  these  criti- 
cisms refer  to  the  type  of  building  used,  and  part  to  the  condition 
in  which  the  buildings  are  kept.  The  first  set  of  conditions  might 
be  quite  expensive  to  remedy,  but  the  second  set  could  surely  be 
cleared  up.  , * . 

Very  few  of  the  institutions  seemed  to  avail  themselyes  of  the 
force  of  publicity  through  printed  classification  of  housesflTTthough 
this  would  probably  be  their  ryost  effective  means  of  arousing  group 
pride  in  excellence  of  rating.  One  institution  reported  that  the 
dean  of  men  wrotc..a  letter  to  each  chapter,  stating  the  result  of 
the  college  inspection,  the  rating  of  the  house,  commending  excel- 
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lence  where  it  was  found,  and  calling  attention  to  conditions  that 
might  be  improved. 

This  institution  .reported  that  it  had  found  these  letters  a most 
effective  way  oj  improving  the  general  sanitary  conditions  of  the* 
houses.  Here  again,  the  land-grant  institutions  are  collecting  a 
mass  of  information  which  they  are  hiding  under  a bushel.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  fraternities  and  sororities  would  welcome  coopera- 
tion from  the  college  authorities* in  this  regard  and  would  gladly' 
profit  by  it. 

In  all  the  institutions  where  fraternities  are  permitted,  the  reports  state 
Hint  quiet  hours  are  maintained  for  study.  The  usunl  evening  hours  are  frem 
p.  in.  on  through  the  rest  of  the  night,  or  from  7.30  on  to  10  or  10.30  p.  m. 
A few  institutions  reported  that  quiet  hours  begun  at  7 o'clock,  and  a few  that 
they  begun  as  late  as  8. 

Since  nearly  all  of  the  institutions  that  permit  fraternities  are 
coeducational,  the  problem  of  the  fraternity  -and  sorority  houses  side 
by  side  is  a^serious  one.  Eleven  of  the  land-grant  institutions 
reported  that  women  students  may  go  to  mens  fraternity  houses  for 
other  than  scheduled  social  events.  Five  of  them  qualified  this  by 
saving  that  women  must  be  clvoperoned.  Thirty  reported  that 
women  were  not  permitted  to  go  Co  the  mens  fraternity  houses  at 
all  outside  of  scheduled  social  events,  but  here  again  two  say  that 
this  rule  is  frequently  broken.  Of  the  six_who  permit  women  in 
the  houses  at  times  other  than  regular  social  events,  two  require 
housemothers  in  the.  men’s  fraternity  houses,  and  report  tfiat  all 
of  their  fraternity  houses  have  such  an  official.  Four  report  the 
absence,  of  housemothers  in  practically  all  of  the  men’s  houses. 

In  31  of  the  institutions,  there  is  n^  ban  on  either  interfraternity 
or  fraternity-sorority  parties,  and  in  a coeducational  institution 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  such  a ban  should  exist. 
Several  of  the  institutions  stated  that  thefy  did  not  forbid  it,  but 
that  this  practice  was  not  customary  on  their  campus. 

In  none  of  the  land-grant  institutions  is*  there  any  attempt  to 
regulate  the  expense  af  parties  given  by  such  organizations  as  the 
fraternities  and  sororities.  While  eight  of  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions report  that  there  is  a limit  placed  on  fraternity  and  sorority 
expenses,  in  every  case  this  statement  is  followed  by  the  qualification 
-that  such  limitation  is  made  either  by  the  fraternities  themselves  or 
hT  the  Interfcaternity  Council  or  the  Panhellenic  Council.  This 
is  evidently  regarded  as  out  of  the  institution’s  province'  anc^  a 
purely  private  mutter  of  the  group.  Even  when  some  officer  of  the 
institutions  is  given  Control  of  a college  calendar,  parties  given  by 
fraternities  and  sororities  are  not  listed  os  a part  of  this  social 
calendar,  but  are  regarded  purely  as  private  enterprises.  On  the 
other  hand,  soiqg  of  the  institutions  report  that  they  limit  the  nurn- 
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her  of  parties  that  any  organization  can  give  during  any  one  semester 
or  quarter. 

These  organizations  are  firmly  intrenched.  They  represent  an 
enormous  monetary  investment.  They  perform  certain  very  valuable 
services  for  the  college.  They  seem  to  answer  certain  needs  of  the 
undergraduate  life.  They  have  enormous  possibilities  for  value  to 
their  members  anti  to  the  college  community.  What  then,  should  the 
college  authorities  do  about  them?  The  college  authorities  must 
"'uric  definitely  with  them.  In  this  respect,  the  relation  of  the 
women’s  organizations  to  the  college  authorities  would  seeity  to  be 
much  closer  than  that  of  the  men’s  organizations.  If  the  colleges 
arc  to  continue  turning  over  to  these  private  organizations  the 
housing  of  a large  body  of  their  students,  they  should  offer  more 
cooperation  and  help  to  those  groups  of  immature  students,  many 
of  whom  have  never  had  any  experience  in  managing  a household 
or  business  enterprise.  Tbe  college  authorities  have  a real  responsi- 
bility in  helping  the  student  groups  to* work  opt  their  problem  in 
such  a way  as  to  make  for  positive  values  on  the  college  campus. 
I his  can  not  he  accomplished  by  a laissez-faire  attitude,  nor  by 
letting  t organizations  have  their  own  wav  until  they  meet  with 
disaster,  and  then  severely  punishing  them  for  the  results  of  the 
administrations  indifference.  The  answer  is  probably,  not  stricter 
i Regulation  but  closer  cooperation,  more  real  interest,  more  apprecia- 
tion of  values,  and  more  assistance  in  avoiding  difficulties  and  in 
planning  constructive  programs  tbut  will  lead  to  positive  values. 
Many  of  the  severest  criticisms  leveled  against  fraternities  attach 
practices  that  are  in  no  way  inherent  yi  the  fraternity  system  itself 
and  that  could  be  changed  by  taking  more  forethought. 

Honorary  Organizations 


Two  types  of  so-called  honorary  organizations  are  prevalent  in  all 
of  the  land-grant  institutions.  The  first  type,  the  departmental  or 
scholastic  honorary  groups, *has  been  treated  in  another  section  of^lie 
report.  Their  name  is  legion  and  their  basis  of  membership  varies, 
but  one  strain  of  uniformity  runs  through  them— the  attainment  of 
certain  specified  scholastic  rank  for  election  to  membership.  In  this 
group  are  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Sigma  Xi,  Tau  Beta  Pi,  thf  Order  of 
the  £ oif,  IN  Lambda  Theta,  Lambda  Alpha  Xi,  Alpha  Omega  Alpha, 

• OtnicroiuKTn,  Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  and  a host  of  others.  For  each.majqjv 
division,  and  sometimes  for  divisions  within  such  divisions,  there  is 
some  honorary  organization,  the  basis  of  selection  being" anything 
from  rank  in  the  up^r  twelfth  of  the  graduating  group  of  scholglr- 
sliip  rating  a few  points  above  the  scholastic  average  of  the  schobl 
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concerned.  This  group  of  honorary  societies  looks  squarely  at-  scho- 
lastic attainment  as  the  major  basis  for  election  and  regards  student 
prominence  in  activities  as  almost  negligible. 

The  students,  on  t he  other  hand,  feeling  that  their  own  activities 
give  so  much  better  measure  of  a man's  real  ability  and  likelihood 
to  succeed  after  graduation  than  does  mere  scholarly  success,  have 
devised  an  almost  parallel  group  of  societies  which  they  dignify  by 
the  name  of  honor  societies.  \ erv  few  of  these  are  national  in 
chaiacter,  most  of  them  having  a merely  local  prominence  and  value. 
Most  of  them  contain  some  such  description  of  their  objectives:  “A 
senior  fraternity  of  honor  interested  in  the  general  welfare  of  the 
university  : An  organization  of  honor  of  junior  men  interested  in 
the  university  and  its  activities “An  organization  of  senior  men 
chosen  on  merit  for  the  good ‘of  the  university.”.  1 1 *w  i 1 1 he  seen  that 
these  statements  are  vague,  and  that  their  interpretation  leaves  them 
capable  of  being,  in  St.  Paul's  words,  “ all  tilings  to  all  111011.'’  Elec- 
tion to  most  of  these  organizations  rests  on  a student's  prominence 
in  activities,  bis  ability  to  gain  distinction  by  political  means,  and 
his  ability  to  keep  bis  name  before  the  public  on  the  campus.  The 
programs  of  most  of  these  organizations  arc  as  vague  as  their  state- 
ment of  purpose,  and  many  a college  administrator  would  admit  that 
the  title  “honorary”  in  their  statement  is  a misnomer,  indeed. 
Where  more  than  one  suclf  organization  exist#  on  u campus  for  tin* 
same  year,  namely,  rival  senior  organizations,  the  competition  be- 
tween the  two  usually  results  in  seeking  positions  of  prominence  in 
campus  activities. 

One  senior  women’s  organization' is  national  in  its  scope  and  has 
chapters  on  many  of  the  land-grant  campuses.  This  is  the  frater- 
nity of  Mortar  Hoard,  election  to  which  comes  at*  the  close  of  a 
student  s junior  year.  Though  Mortar  Hoard  as  a national  sorority 
for  senior  women  was  founded  as  late  as  1918,  this  does  not  really 
represent  the  acHial  ago  of  this  institution  on  many*  of  the  land- 
grantrcainpuses  us  Mortar  Hoard  has  taken  into  its  membership 
os  chapters  many  local  senior  honorary  organizations  which  had 
existed  long  before  ,1918.  Several  of  them  go  back  as  far  as  the 
year  1900,  and  have  had  continuous  -existence  as  self-perpetuating 
organizations.*  In  praeticffiHy  all  cases,  these  women’s  organizations 
at  first  designed  to  bring  the  women  into  closer  acquaintance  in 
their  senior  year  soon  developed  altruistic  trends,  and  took  for 
a part  of  their  purpose  direct  service  to  tluyr  college.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Mortar  Hoard  has  for  its  basis  of  election  “ leadership, 
scholarship,  and  unselfish  serviced  About  ttVo  years  ago  Mortar 
Hoard  in  convention  formulated  a definite  scholastic  policy,  putting 
the  scholarship  average  of  those  women-  who  were  to  be  considered 
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for  membership  as  three  points  higher  than  the  most  recently  pub- 
lished campus  average  of  the  entire  student  body.  This  results  in 
most  cases  in  a scholarship  requirement  around  C plus,  or  1.5,  in 
numerical  figures.  Surely  this  average  would  seem  to  be  a rea- 
sonable hurdle  for  any  woman  who  expected  to  give  much  of  her 
fime  to  activities  outside  of  her  academic  interests,  since  this  is 
file  average  that  many  colleges  demand  for  graduation.  'Never- 
theless, the  experience  of  Mortar  Board  has  been  tln\t  on  almost 
every  rumpus  some  student  extremely  prominent  in  activities  has 
been  barred  from  its  membership  by  the  enforcing  of  this  standard. 

The  whole  question  of  activity  honor  societies  needs  more  study, 
greater  interest  in  its  possibilities  on  the  part  of  administrative 
officers,  and  a reorienting  of  student’ thinking  about  their  aims,  their 
achievements,  and  their  potential  values. 

v Student  Government 

About  the  beginnings  of  the  twentieth  centurj^  a new  phase  of 
student  life  manifested  itself  on  college  campuses  throughout  the 
Tinted  States.  The  students  began  to  organize  into  groups  which 
should  take  over  certain  portions  of  the  management  of  student  life 
into  their  own  hands,  and  proceed  to  regulate  those  activities. 

The  authority  of  these  groups  to  assume  governmental  functions 
was  acknowledged  in  every  case  as  delegated.  It  came  primarily 
from  the  faculty  and  regents,  and  it  was  a voluntary  relinquishment 
by  them  to  recognized  and  designated  student  ^groups  of  certain 
regulatory  functions.  .It  is  interesting  to  see  that  this  movement 
attained  its  greatest  prominence  and  its  most  rapid  growth  among 
women  students  in  segregated  women's  colleges  and  women  students 
in  coeducational  universities.  Some  of  the  institutions  of  the  Mid- 
dle West,  such  as  the  universities  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  were  nmoii£  the  very  earliest  to  develop  forms  of  student 
government,  and  in  each  case  the  earliest  manifestations  were  the 
formation  of  a group  called  “ The  Women’s  ^ague.”  The  early 
Women's  League  was  organized  with  a twofold  purpose,  first,  to 
help  in  securing  better  housing  conditions  for  the  women  students 
and,  second,  to  provide  some  sbrt  of  coherent  social  life  for  the 
women  students.  The  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  the  women  them- 
selves came  later  and  was  not  the  most  prominent  reason  for  the 
formation’  of  Women’s' Leagues.  Student  government  in  the  segre- 
gated colleges  of  the  east,  however,  -had  .a  different  history.  It 
arose  within  those  colleges  where  the  students  yrere  housed  in  dormi- 
tories owned  and^nanaged  by  the  college  itself,  its  purpose  being 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  making  and  enforcing  rules  for 
student  conduct  within  these  college-owned  residences. 
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. The  student  governing  bodies  which  operate  for  both  men  and 
women  students  in  the  coeducational  colleges  of  the  land-grant  "roup 
partake  more  of  the  nature  of  leagues  rather  than  of  regulatory 
bodies.  Nowhere,  however,  are  the  men's  student  governing  groups 
nor  the  joint  student  government  groups  for  both  men  and  women 
nearly  so  strongly  organized  and  clear  in  their  purpose  as  the. 
women's  student  government  organizations,  which  have  grown  out  of 
these  earlier  women's  leagues*  Even  on  the  coeducational  campuses 
where  a joint  student  governin'"  board  exists,  such  as  the  all-college 
Student  Council,  the  Women's  Student  Government  Hoard  also 
operates  and  controls  certain  of  the  living  and  sogial  conditions,  as 
well  as  the  activities  of  women  students.  The  two  bodies  exist  side 
by  side  with  comparatively  little  overlapping  of  function.  More- 
over, the.  women's  student  government  associations  now  hold  *a 
national  biennial  council  for  a discussion  of  their  joint  problems 
with  a regional  conference  meeting  alternate  biennial  years. 

The  student-government  organizations  for  men  or  those  for  l*oth  men  and 
women  usually  concern  themselves  with  the  management  of  such  functions  as 
appointment  of  elmirmeu  for  the  various  reeoguized  student  activities,  home- 
coming  day  ami  class  scraps;  setting  of  dntes  for  all-university  functions  such 
ns  tho  military -bull,  the  junior  prom,  the  senior  hall,  the  sophomore  hop,  similar 
social  functions;  the  maintenance  of  some  sort  <>f  social  calendar  with  a fairly 
cquitnhle  division  of  desirable  dates  among  the  organizations  and  classes;  the 
publication  of  student  handbooks  containing  information  deemed  necessary  for 
the  incoming  students,  occasionally  the  maintenance  of  some  sort  of  personnel 
service  for  incoming  student.*;  and  occasionally  also  the  maintenance  of  an 
honor  system  if  there  is  such  a system  in  ((iteration  in  the  college.  Frequently 
this  body  maintains  the  point  system  and  has  some  special  officer  front  its  own 
membership  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  regulation  of  the. point  system. 

The  student-government  organiziitions  for  women  have  three  dis- 
tinct functions — legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary — generally 
vested  in  an  elected  board  with  Representation  from  the  various 
classes.  They  seem  always  to  have  a printed  constitution  which  lias 
been  accepted  bv  the  administrative  officers  of  the  institution.  The 
main  tenor  of  their  work  is  altruistic.  In  most  colleges  the  organi- 
zations do  the  main  part  of  the  work  in  assisting  the  -incoming 
freshmen  to  become  acquainted  with  the  new  college  environment. 
The  functioning  of  their  “big  sister”  work  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  really  unselfish,  well-organized,  and  intelligent  student 
enterprise  to  be  found  in  any  line  of  student  activity.  On  all  of  the 
campuses  studied  they  also  were  carrying  out  a definite  social  and 
welfure  program  for  all  the  women  of  the  institution. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  in  tile  survey  shows  that  the  work  of-leglslatlug 
for  individual  conduct,  for  checking  up  on  the  Individual's  observance  of  the 
rules  passed,  and  for  punishing  those  who  fniled  to  live  up  to  the  standards  of 
conduct  Imposed,  varies  an  the  campuses  of  the  Individual  Institutions.  On  some 
there  was  evidently  an  elaborate  mnehinery  for  tills  checking  and  punishment. 
On  others  there  was  what  appeared  to  be  a good  paper  organization,  but  In  the 
reports  of  the/discussloti  at  the  most  recently  held  biennial  convention  showed 
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little  real  accomplishment.  A few  of  them  made  practically  no  effort  to  do  much 
checking  tip  of  this  kind,  putting  their  emphasis  instead  upon  providing  a con- 
structive social  program  for  their  college  community. 

Tin1  financing  of  nil  of  these  student  organizations  is  apparently  a 
common  problem.  In  a very  few  of  them  an  automatic  membership 
fee  was  collected  by  the  institution  and  turned  over  to  an  authorized 
group  for  disbursement.  This  was  rate,  however.  In  most  of  them 
finances  were  obtained  by  various  money-raising  devices  such  as 
sales,  dances,  and  entertainments  of  various  kinds.  It  would  seem 
that  if  the  activities  of  the  student-government  organization  are 
worthy  of  recognition  bv  the  institution,  some  means  ought  to  be  * 
found  whereby  they  can  be  financed  without  eternal  drives  which 
take  so  much  energy  away  from  the  real  object  of  the  organization. 

A study  of  the  projects  sponsored  by  these  women's  student  government 
unsocial  ions  indicates  1 1 on  tfie  work  with  the  incoming  freshman  is  probably 
the  largest  single  project  that  these  organizations  have  in  common.  Next 
comes  the  provision  of  some  form  of  social  life,  such  as  mixers,  dunces  where 
hull!  men  and  women  are  welcome:  social  hours  for  the  women  only,  for 
better  acquaintance  among  the  women  themselves;  an  occasional  all-uuiversity 
party,  or  all-college  party,  wllere  the  student  government  organization  may 
unite  with  such  other  organizations  on  the  campus  us  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  \Y.  I*  A. 

The  giving  of  scholarships  to  needy’  students  was  another  project 
that  came  in  fairly  frequently,  though  here  again  it  was  evident  that 
, this  depended  largely  on  ability  to  raise  funds.  In  one  university 
where  the  fees  were  automatic  for  the  women  students  and  were 
collected  by  the  university  and  turned  over  to  the  women’s. student 
government  association,  the  organization  gave  as  many  as  18 
scholarships  of  $100  annually.  In  another  university,  almost  as 
large,  where  the  foe  was  gained  by  membership  solicitation,  the  addi- 
tion <>f  the  sum  of  $7K  to  a loan  fund  open  to  freshman  women  was 
mentioned  as  an  achievement  .worthy  of  note.  The  maintenance  of' 
restrooms  for  women  in  tlie  various  buildings  on  the  campiiif  includ- 
ing  the  furnishing  of  them  and  keeping  .them  in  reasonable  order 
and  cleanliness,  was  another  project  mentioned  in  more  than  one 
women's  student  government  report.  * 

Frequently,  tlie  women's  student  government  board  publishes  a code,  a 
creed,  or  a statement  of  the  alius  anil  purposes  of  the  women  students.  This 
Is  usdnlly  highly  idealistic,  hut  none  the  less  admirable.  In  addition,  the 
women's  student  government  association  has  in  practically  all  of  the  Instl- 
latlonk  studied  and  drawn  up  a set  of  rules  to  govern  living  conditions,  which 
nro  usually  supplementary  to  the  regulations  governing  living  conditions  for 
the  women  students  drawn  up  by  the  college  authorities.  They  control  such 
matters  ns  the  manlier  of  nights  n week  that  a student  may  use  for  social 
purposes;  the  hohrs  at  which  women  students  shall  be  In  their  rooms  :,*thc 
time  at  which  women  students  are  required  to  leave  dances ; absence  from  their 
houses  for  overnight  and  methods  of  obtaining  i*ermission  for  such  absences; 
hours  for  callers  at  the  houses;  maintenance  of  quiet  hours;  aud  registration 
when  leaving  the  house  us  to  plucc  and  probable  time  of  return. 

It  whs  interesting  to  observe  in  one  of  the  hind-grant  institutions 
for  men  that  there  is  a student  government  organization  for  tlte  rest- 
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dence  halls  similar  to  that  found  in  women's  colleges.  It*  object  is 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  residents  in  the  dormitories  and  to 
protect  the  college  property.  A fairly  elaborate  system  of  council 
government  has  been  established  with  regulations  us  to  quiet  hours 
and  care  of  rooms  and  furniture.  Tt  also  apparently  carried  on  all 
the  types  of  activities  that  a regular  judiciary  committee  of  .students, 
passing  on  each  other’s  conduct,  would  he  called  upon  to  assume.  The 
student  government  organization  flt  this  institution  is  supported  by 
a blanket  tux  on  all  the  students  and  t he  dormitory  committee  is  a 
subcommittee  of  the  governing  body  for  all  student  activities.'  In 
the  institutions  for  men  with  a military  or  semi  military  organiza- 
tion, student  government  seems  to  be  at  a minimum.  This  might  l>e 
expected  from  the  nature  of  the  institutional  organization.  In  prac- 
tically all  of  the  land-grant  institutions  where  women  form  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  student  body,  there  is  a separate  women’s  self- 
government  association  variously  named.  The  title  most  frequently 
used  was  the  Women’s  Self-Government  Association,  but  sometimes 
this  body  was  called  the  Associated  Women  Students  or,  as  in  the  old 
days,  the  Women's  League.  This  was  true  even  in  the  organizations 
on  the  west  coast  where  the  Associated  Student  Body  controls  the 
entire  organization  of  extracurricular  activities  more  completely  than 
in  any  land-grant  institutions.  Curiously  enough,  this  separation  of 
the  governing  of  the  women  students  does  not  seem  to  preclude  the 
presence  of  women  on  the  all-studenf  council  in  any  case,  although 
they  are  represented  there  in  much  smaller  proportions  than  their 
actual  numerical  strength  in  the  student  body  would  seem  to  call  for. 

The  question  of  student  government  bodies,  of  their  functions,  of 
their  possibilities,  of  their  actual  practices,  of  the  amount  of  power 
that  they  may  safely  assume,  and  of  the  amount  of  power  that  they 
are  willing  to  assume,  is  one  that  demands  much  further  study,  and 
would  be  a fruitful  source  of  research  for  any  educational  institution 
interested  in  vital  collegiate  issues.  That  this  form  of  student  activ- 
ity as  a laboratory  for  character  development  is  in  its  merest  infancy 
can  not  be  doubted.  These  bodies  have  not  by  any  means  realized 
their  full  possibilities  of  development.  Many  times,  too,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  women  students  are  concerned,  the  emphasis  on  regulatory  « 
and  judiciary  procedure  has  dwarfed  the  larger  constructive  possi-  j 
bilities  of  organized  self-government.  Muqb  more  exhaustive  data 
should  be  collected  from  which  a comparative  study  of  the  usefulness 
and  positive  values  of  student  self-government  might  be  draw  n. 

1 Student  Unions 

•With  the  realization  that  some  definite  provision  for  student  asso- 
ciation on  the  campus  was  needed,  an  organization  known  as  the 
student  unioiyKas  been  established  in  a number  of  the  land -grant 
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institutions.  As  so  often  happens,  the  name  has  come  to  mean  the* 
building  therein  the  activities  of  the  student  union  are  housed 
fully  hs  much  ns  the  organization  -for  the  activities  itself.  In  12 
of  the  land-grant  institutions  are  student  unions  with  some  sort, 
of  building  set  aside  for  the  housing  of  student  activities.  There 
is  now  a nat  ional  association  of  college  and  university  unions  holding 
an  annual  meeting.  Its  definition  of  the  term  ” union  " is  as  follows  : 

The  word  “union"  is  herein  ilel'med  as  tin  organization  In  nny  college  or 
university  whose  service  it  is  to  further  and  promote  soeinl  activities,  ineinher- 
shlp  in  such  organization  being  open  to  all  male  students. 

Tn  spite  of  this  restriction  in  the  wording,  however,  membership* 
is  open  to  women  students  us  well  as  men  on  several  land-grant  col- 
lege campuses.  Such  unions  as  those  on  the  campus  of  Iowa  State 
College  and  at- the  University  of  Wisconsin  are  typical  of  this  prac- 
tice. The  facilities  of  these  two  union  buildings  are  open  to  the* 
women  students  ns  well  as  to  the  men  and  are  freely  used  bv  them. 
On  a few  of  the  other  campuses  certain  of  the  facilities  in  the  union 
building  for  men  are  available  for  the  women  students,  if  t heir  own 
buildings  arc  inadequate. 

In  nine  of  the  land-grant  institutions  reporting  student  unions 
all  male  students  are  automatically  members  of  tl^e  student  union. 
A fee  is  collected  through  the  financial  authorities  of  the  institution 
for  their  support.  In  throe  the  membership  is  optional.  The  fee 
charged  for  membership  in  the  union  ranges  from  $2  to  $9  a year, 
with  the  median  at  $3.  The  three  institutions  which  do  not  have 
automatic  membership  report  as  high  as  85  per  cent  of  their  male 
students  joitf  the  union  voluntarily. 

In  nearly  every  ease  the  direction  of  the  activities  of  the  men’s 
union  is  in  the  hands  of  a union  board  of  governors,  which  is  largely 
composed  of  students,  though  sometimes  this  ^oard  hns  alumni 
members  and  occasionally  faynltv  members.  It  elects  a manager  who 
is  II  full-t  ime  official  with  a salary  puid  from  the  revenue  from  the 
building  or  from  student  fees.  The  activities  carried  on  within  its 
walls  ni-e  sponsored  by  and  directed  by  this  manager  and  the  board. 

Tin'  whole  student  union  movement  is  less  than  20  years  old  and 
the  greatest  number  of  buildings  have  been  erected  within  the  past 
8 vents.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this  movement,  though  so  new,  fills 
a real  need  TVi  the  social  life  of  the  institution.  In  the  future  little 
doubt  exists  that  many  more  of  the  union  buildings  will  la*  erected 
and  tunny  more  activities  housed  in  this  dignified  way  with  projter 
sponsoring  anti  supervision.  Certainly  any  institution  which  has 
once  had  a building  of  this  kind,  managed  as  well  as  most  of  these 
t buildings  are  'managed,  would  not  deem  it  possible  to  get  along 
without  suclf  un  organization.  ' 
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Chapter  XII. — Social  Calendar 


The  social  calendar  at  the  land-grant  institutions  and  the  concern 
of  the  administration  itself  with  the  regulation  of  the  social  life 
on  the  campus  shows  a wide  variation.  Six  of  t^e  land-grant  insti- 
tutions report  that  they  keep-no  calendar  of  social  affairs,  and  that 
the  students,  therefore,  make  their  own  arrangement  about  fixing 
dates  for  such  affairs.  Thirty-nine  of  the  institutions,  however, 
report  that  such  a calendar  is  set  for  all  major  social  functions, 
and  that  the  calendar  is  published  with  a certain  amount  of  regu- 
larity. Twenty-five  institutions  state  that  it  is  published  regularly, 
although  the  time  of  publication  varies  from  weekly  to  quarterly. 
One 'institution  reports  that  it  is  published  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  The  chairman  of  the  social  committee  seems 
to  be  the  favorite  person  for  this  responsibility,  as  this  official  was 
named  in  13  of  the  reports.  The  dean  of  women  came  next  in 
frequency.  She  wns  listed  in  11  reports.-  As  the  dean  of  women 
frequently  chairman  of  the  social  committee,  it  will  be  seen  that 
her  office  handled  this  matter  of  the  social  calendar  in  a very  lame 
number  of  institutions.  The  dean  of  mop  was  mentioned  as  the 
official  to  do  this  work  in  eight  institutions;  the  registrar  in  throe; 
the  chairman  of  the  calendar  committee  in  two;  the  president  in 
one;  and  the  head  of  the  student  council. in  one.  It  was  also  quite 
evident  from  the  reports  that  only  major  social  affairs  were  listed 
on  this  calendar,  and  such  private  functions  as  fraternity  and  ~ 
sorority  parties  were  practically  never  listed  on  the  official  cnlendar. 

The  fun^ons  most  frequently  mentioned  on  the  official  calendar 
were  such  dances  as  the  junior  prom;  the  senior  ball;  the  sopho- 
more hop;  the  commencement  ball;  the  opening  reception,  often* 
sponsored  by  the  president  of  the  institution;  the  military  ball; 
homecoming,  and  May-day  dances.  With  the  exception  of  the  presi- 
dent’s reception  and  an  occasional  all-student  mixer  or  men’s  smoker, 
the  functions  listed  were  practically  all  dances.  The  data  submitted 
on  the  cost  of  these  functions  were  too  fragmentary  to  permit  of 
tabulation.-  For  the  most  part,  they  appeared  to  be  held  in  the 
campus  buildings  and  to  be  under  fairly  strict  control  by  Ihe  com  pus 
authorities,. with  definite  closing  hours  and  definite  regulations  ini 
eluding  auditing  of  accounts,  t • 
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In  reply  to  the  question,  “Is  the  number  of  dances  at  the  histitn- 
. tion  limited  in  any  way,”  36  of  the  institutions  replied  “Yes,” 
while  only  9 answered  “ No.”  The  usual  regulation  seems  to  be  that 
no  organization  can  give  more  than  two  parties  during  a semester 
or  a quarter.  Where  the  number  was  more  than  two,  there  was  a 
sharp  distinction  between  formal  and  informal  dances. . This  dis- 
tinction obtained  also  in  the  regulation  as  to  closing  hours. 

One  institution  reports  that  all  dances,  whether  formal  or  informal,  must 
close  at  10,  and  another  puts  the  limit  at  10.30.  Four  require  all  dances  to  close 
!,t  11 30,  28  at  12,  4 at  12'30,  15  ut  *’  12  at  2'  1 Ut  2‘30,  1 llt  3’  and 

The  institutions  reporting  closing  hours  later  than  1 specified  in 
each  instance  that  this  regulation  applied  only  to  one  or  two  large 
parties  during  the  year,  such  as  the  junior  ball  or  the  senior  prom, 
and  that  the  closing  hours  for  others  was  1 or  1.30,  even  in  the  case  of 
formal  affairs  given  by  private  organizations.  One  university  re- 
ported that  there  were  no  rules  whatsoever  either  as  to  mosing  time 
or  as  to  number  of  functions;  that  organizations  might  give  all  the 
, parties  they  wished,  and  that  these  parties  could  last  as  late  as  the 
organizations  cared  to  have  them.  This  statement  was  tjualified 
somewhat,  by  the  statement  that  the  Women's  Self-Government  Asso- 
ciation on  the  campus  made  some  regulations  as  to  the  time  that 
women  students  must  be  in  their  houses.  This  would  seem  to  lie  a 
favorite  device  of  colleges  for  enforcing  regulations.  In  the  case  of 
the  institution  in  question,  it  probably  has  comparatively  little  effect, 
since  .that  particular  institution  is  well  known  for  the  fact  that  the 
men  import  most  of  their  partners  for  college  dances,  instead  of  tak- 
ing them  from  the  women  students  on  the  campus.  Even  at  best, 
regulating  the  hour  of  closing  by  forcing  the  guests  to  leave  at  a 
definite  time  although  the  host  wishes  the  party  to  continue,  would 
seem  hut  a round-about  way  of  achieving  a result  the  regulation  of 
which  is  clearly  in  the  hands  of  the  institutional  authorities. 

One  of  the  favorite  devices  for  raising  money  on  all  campuses 
would  seem  to  be  the  giving  of  dances  for  profit.  Thirty  of  the 
institutions  report  that  such  dances  are  fairly  common,  while  only 
14  refuse  permission.  Twenty-nine  of  the  30  report  such  dances 
on  the  social  calendar,  and  34  require  prior  permission  for  holding 
a dance  for  profit  whether  on  or  off  the  campus.  The  groups  giving 
such  dances  seem  to  be  orchestras,  social  groups,  women  student 
government  associations,  social  committees,  various  societies,  frater- 
nities, athletic  and  dramatic  organizations,  and  even  private  indi- 
viduals. The  report  was  too  indefinite  to  indicate  the  actual  profit 
usually  made  by  one  of  these  dances,  nor  was,  there  any  indication 
to  show  that  the  institutions  audited  reports  from  the  dances  given 
for  profit.  All  dances  given  for  profit  were  required  to  have  chap- 
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erons  approved  by  the  institution  in  35  of  the  institutions  reporting,’ 

while  only  8 indicated  that  they  pukl  no  attention  to  this  mntter.  > 
Tea  dances  seemed  to  be  fur  from  popular  in  tlie  institutions,  since 
33  reported  that  they  were  unfamiliar  with  this  type  of  entertain- 
ment, and  only  10  indicated  that  6uch  dances  were  commonly  hold  j 
ut  their  institutions. 

With  three  exceptions  all  of  the  land-grant  institutions  reported 
that  for  all  dances  the  students  must  secure  approved  chaperons. 
The  official  who  approved  the  chaperons  in  most,  instance's  was  the- 
donn  of  women.  She  was  reported  as  performing  this  duty  in  ’-}!>  of 
the  institutions,  though  in  3 of  these  the  dean  of  men  shared  the 
responsibility  with  her.  In  f»  others,  the  dean  of  men  was  the  person 
who  approved  the  chaperons.  The  chairman  of  the  social  committee 
performed  this  function  in  7 of  the  institutions  reporting;  the 
registrar  in  1,  and  the  auditor  in  another,  and  the  professor  of 
floriculture  in  a third.  His  selection  for  this  function  would  seem 
peculiarly  symbolic.  Two  additional  institutions  reported  that  since 
only  members  of  faculties  could  chaperon  college  a trail's,  there  was 
no  need  for  approval  by  any  other  official.  Two  institutions  re- 
ported that  they  accepted  students  as  chaperons  occasionally,  al- 
though one  qualified  the  statement  by  saying  that  only  graduate 
students  who  had  proved  themselves  suitable  were  ever  used  for  this 
office,  b orty-two  replied  definitely  in  the  negative.  The  chaperon^ 
make  a formal  written  report  in  only  0 of  the  institutions,  while  in 
3,»  they  do  not.  A number  of  those  included  in  the  35,  however, 
indicated  that  written  reports  might  be  called  for  at  various  times 
as  the  occasion  arose,  and  that  oral  reports  were  frequently  called 
for.  Here  again  the  dean  of  women  was  the  officer  most  frequently 
named  as  calling  for  these  reports.  Next  in*  frequency  was  the 
chairman  of  the  social  committee. 

The  report  t>n  the  requirement  of  chape ronage  mokes  a brave 
showing,  and  probably  there  is  some  useful  purpose  still  served  by 
having  such  mature  older  people  visibly  present  at  student  functions. 
When  one  remembers,  however,  the  ease  with  which  couples  leave 
the  dance  hall,  the  handiness  of  the  automobile  and  its  powers  not 
only  for  quick  transportation  but  also  of  seclusion,  one  can  not  hut 
wonder  whether  the  chaperon  is  noi  more  or  less  of  a figurehead. 
Certainly  if  chaperons  make  no  report  to  any  college  official,  they 
can  l >e  of  little  use  in  checking  up  on  conditions  which  need  correc- 
tion at  student  functions.  . tL 

The  report  on  problems  arising  from  student  eonductVt  dunces, 
if  it  shows  anything,  shows  that  students  arc  ji*t  about  like  tho 
people  outside  of  college  who  make  up  the  population  at  large. 
Drinking  was  listed  as  one  of  the  difficulties  in  2C  of  the  institutions 
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reporting.  Extreme  or  improper  dancing  was  listed  as  a problem 
in  C>  and  attendance  at  over-town  cafes  after  dances  was  listed  as  a 
problem  at  11.  The  attendance  at  public  dances  and  the  going  to 
road  houses  after  college  dances  was  spoken  of  in  a number  of 
reports!  as  were  the  stag  line,  withdrawal  from  the  hall  to  cars  during 
dances,  and  auto  riding  after  dances.  Conduct,  both  of  alumni  and 
of  guests  from  the  neighboring  high  schools  was  listed  fairly  fre- 
quently as  a problem  causing  concern  to  the  college  officials.  Dark 
or  "moonlight’1  dances  were  mentioned  by  two  or  three  reporting 
institutions.,  and  discourtesy  to  chaperons  seemed  to  be  a fairly 
common  complaint. 

The  method  of  handling  most  of  these  difficulties  would  seem  here, 
again,  to  be  that  of  •requiring  the  women  students  to  conform  to 
regulations.  No  institution  reported  any  rules  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  its  men  students,  nor  any  requirement  that  they  be  in 
their  quarters  bv  a certain  definite  time.  “The  Women’s  Student 
Government  Association,  the  Panhellenic  Council,  and  the  Associated 
Students  seemed  to  hi1  the  three  bodies  that  most  frequently  handled 
cases  of  offenses  at  dances.  The  dean  of  men  and  the  dean  of  women 
handled  cases  in  several  instances,  and  the 'faculty  social  committee 
in  one  or  two.  One  institution  reported  with  honesty  what  is  prob- 
ably a true  picture  of  the  situation  everywhere  else:  “We  handle 
what  we  get,  but  most  of  the  cases  never  come  to  us.”  Another’ 
seems  to  govern  guests  at  dunces  witH  a rigid  hand:  “All  young 
ladies  leave  the  hall  at  intermission  only,  and  all  are  required  to 
register  on  reentering  the  hall  within  30  minutes  after  the  end  of  the 
intermission.” 
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Chapter  XIII. — Student  Welfare  Organizations 


The  activities  which  benefit  both  the  individual  participants  and 
the  community  include  (1)  class  organizations,  {2)  music  organiza- 
tions, (:l)  dramatic  organizations,  (4)  forensics,  (5)  publications, 
(0)  religious  organizations,  (7)  interracial  organizations,  and  (K) 
political  and  civic  organizations. 

•t’Inss  organizations  seem  to  be  decidedly  on  the  wane,  if  one  can 
judge  from  the  meager  mention  of  them  in  the  report  on  the  list  of 
organizations  on  various  campuses.  They  are  a form  of  organization 
gradually  fnding  from  their  former  prominence  and  significance. 
Their  present  function  would  seem  to  lx*  largely  that  of  affording  at 
least  four  more  offices  that  may  be  held  by  four  sets  of  students.  A 
fairly  careful  study  of  several  of  the  available  annuals  of  the  land 
grant  institutions  showed  almost  no  activity  carried  on  by  the  class 
organizations,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  one  dance  during  the 
year.  To  be  sure,  the  officers  usually' had  their  pictures  in  the  annual, 
hut  there  was  comparatively  little  meinBjSn  of  class  activities.  In  a 
few  of  the  institutions  separate  Ylnss  organizations  are  maintained 
for  the  women  students  as  distinguished  from  the  class  organization 
for  ajl  the  members  of  each  year.  This  furnishes,  too,  an  additional 
set  of  students  the  opportunity  of  office-holding,  since  the  women’s 
organizations  have  elective  offices,  and  frequently  their  pictures  are 
given  prominence  in  the  annuals  also.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
with  the  amount  of  organization  on  nearly  all  of  the  campuses,  the 
old  democratic  organization  of  the  class  is  far  less  important  in  the 
students’  minds  than  uro  those  which  bring  together  students  of  like 
interests  or  like  social  ambitions. 

Music  organizations,  on  the  othaahand,  flourish  on  all  the  land- 
grant  campuses,  nml  are  listed  many  tiniON.  In  practically  every 
case  they  seem  to  be  under  joint  faculty  and  student  control,  and 
certajn  faculty  members  have  a good  deal  of  responsibility,  both 
for  the  conduct  of  these  Organizations,  and  for  any  public  appearance 
that  the  organizations  may  make.  Here,  again,  however,  the  em- 
phasis ks  changed.  The  glee  club  is  another  disappearing  group.  In 
its  place  we  find  such  organizations  as  the  orchestra,  the  band,  and 
the  chorus,  all  of  them  decidedly  more  ambitious  in  the  programs 
given  and  in  the  talent  that  they  call  forth  than  waS  the  old-time 
glee.  club.  The  annuals  again  reveal  the  really  fine  type  of  per- 
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formance  which  these  musical  organizations  give  on  many  of  the 
campuses.  Their  proprams  would  do  credit  to  professional  orches- 
tras and  singing  organizations.  The  recognition  of  music  as  a proper 
field  for  academic  endeavor  is  directly  responsible  for  this  change  of 
emphasis,,  and  the  programs  that  tlfcse  groups  on  land-grant 
campuses  have  presented  in  the  past  few  years  show  a marked  con- 
trast to  the  light  and  popular  type  of  singing  called  forth  bv  the 
old  college  glee  club.  The  signs  of  the  times  on  the  college  campuses 
as  regards  these  musical  organizations  are  very  bright  indeed,  and 
greater  growth  in  this  department  may  probably  he  looked  for  in 
the  future. 

The  development  in  student  dramatics  is  fully  as  marked  as  in 
student  music.  The  dramatic  organizations  on  all  of  the  reporting 
institutions 'showed  decided  activity.  Here  again  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  institution  itself  was  taking  an  active  hand  in  fostering 
the  dramatic  interests  of  the  students,  since  joint  faculty  and  student 
management  was  indicated  in  almost  all  cases.  The  striking  excep- 
tions were  the  west  coast  institutions  where  the  Associated  Students 
conduct  practically  all  of  the  student  enterprises,  including  those  of 
music,  dramatics,  forensics,  and  publications.*  In  at  least  four  or  five 
instances  there  was  apparently  no  administrative  control  of  the 
dramatic  activities  on  those  campuses.  In  the*siwne.  institutions,  how- 
ever. a study  of  the  yearbooks  showed  that  the  standard  of  dramatic 
performance  was  very  high,  and  the  type  of  play  presented  of  serious 
dramatic  worth.  Though  the  Associated  Students  Conducted  the  en- 
tire enterprise,  this  does  not  mean  that  there  was  no  professional 
coaching  or  supervision,  for  in  eaclyof  the  colleges  the  Associated 
Students  employed  * professional  coach,  who  might  or  might  not  be 
also  a member  of  t^e  faculty,  to  have  charge  of  all  dramatics. 

One  decidedly  rij^r  trend  in  dramatics  woidd  seem  to  bo  the  “ little 
theater"  movement.  On  several  of  the  land-grant  campuses  the 
dramatic  work  was  in  the  hands  of  a member  of  the  faculty  who  con- 
ducted courses  in  stagecraft,  play  production,  the  mechanics  of  the 
stage,  etc.  Frequently  in  these  cases  the  plays  given  by  the 
.‘Indents  were  all  sponsored  by  a single  organization,  all  inclusive 
in  its  nature.  On  other  campuses  there  were  ft  numbeftf,  dramatic 
organizations -working  in  more  or*"  less  friendly  rivalry,  but  all 
coached*  by  the  same  department  numbers.  In  studying  the  annuals 
where  pictures  of  the  casts  and  settings  were  nearly  always  given, 
one  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  serious  effort  being  put  into  these 
student  productions.  The  plays  are  of  a weight  and  literary  value 
far  removed  from  the  older  type  of  college  |>erformanee.  While  the 
-’Classics  are  fairly  Well  represented,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  number 
of  modern  plays  listed  that  call  for  really  skilled  productions,  such- 
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pluva  iks  The  Emperor  Jonc^l'lie  Yellow  Jacket,  Ghosts.  Everyman, 
He  Who  Gets  Slapped,  Outward  Bound.  Arms  and  the  Man.  ail  piv- 
f-ent  problems  in  staging,  lighting,  costuming.  and  character  de- 
lineations that  coll  for  serious  study  and  real  development  on  the' 
part  of  those  who  take  part  in  slit’ll  productions.  When  contrasted 
with  the  older  type  of  college  dramatics,  such  as  the  Howells  playlets 
or  A,  Box  of  Monkeys,  typical  favorites  of  the  old  days,  one  can 
only  commend  the  intelligence  and  ambition  with  which  the  modern 
college  student  has  attacked  the  study  of  the  drama.  • 

( )ne  honorary  dramatic  organization  seems  to  have  chapters  oh 
a good  many  of  the  laud-grant  campuses.  1’his  is  National  Col- 
legiate Players,  “The  National  Collegiate  Players  is  a national 
honorary  dramatic  fraternity  organize*!,  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating amateur  dramatics,  including  acting,  stage  design,  play- 
writing,  directing,  and  other  fields  of  the  theater.  Its  aim  is  to 
assist  in  raising  the  standards  of  American  drama  by  encouraging 
college  men  and  women  to  enter  the  professional  field.  Its  members 
are  chosen  on  tlie  basis  of  dramatic  work  performed  while 
students."' 7 Election  to  membership  in  tliat  organization  is  the 
highest  honor  that  can  come  to  a student  who  has  put  serious  effort 
into  dramatic  work  while  au  undergraduate.  ' 

l nfiirtunately,  not  enough  data  Were  given  in  the  material  fur- 
nished for  the  survey  to  determine  how  members  of  dramatic 
organiziithjns  are  selected,  nor  how  democratic  the  club  may  be  in 
ojKMiing  its  doors.  Whatever  the  situation  in  this  regard,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dramatic  organizations  are  making  a 
»*al  contribution  to  the  cultural  Jifeof  the  college  community  in  the 
type  of  play  they  are  presenting  and  the  type  of  production  they  are 
sponsoring.  When  it  is  remembered  that  many  of^lie  land-grant 
institutions  are  located  in  fairly  small  communities,^  will  be  seen 
that  these  dwinnitic  organizations  are  performing  a real  service 
to 'the  community  outside  of  the  college,  as  well  as  to  the  campus 
itself,  when  they  stage  wojrtb-while  plays  in  a fine  and  artistic  man- 
ner. A student  who  has  taken  part  in  such  product iojis,  or^vho  has 
assisted  in  their  management,  has  gained  real  personal  enrichment. 
Moreover,  he  is  going  to  be  a more  valuable  member  of  anv'Vmji- 
numity  to  which  he  goes  after  graduation  because  of  the  increased 
confidence  and  knowledge  wjfh  which  he  can  take  part  in  community 
enterprises. 

Like  dramatics,  fdrensies  seem  ordinarily  to  be  under  joint  student 
and  faculty  control,  with  a large  part  of  the  directing  in  the  hands 
of  designated  faculty  jnembers.  usually  in  the  department  of  Eng- 
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li>h.  Severul  of  the  land-grant  institutions,  however,  have  separate 
department*  of  speech,  and  where  this  is  the  ease  the  forensics 
are  usually  directed  by  numbers  of  this  department.  Since  the 
indents  who  are  on  the  debuting  team  of  tbe  institution  represent 
it  in  much  the  sajue  sense  that  the  students  on  athletic  teams  repre- 
sent it,  the  institution  in  practically  every  ease  where,  such  teams  are 
reported  assumes  a certain  amount  of  jurisdiction  over  the  relations 
that  these  teams  maintain  with  other  institutions.  Jt  is  fairly  com- 
mon to  find  tin*  various  land-grunt  institutions  members  of  regular 
debate  conferences  which  hold  a scries  of  debates  with  each  other. 
Quite  often  women  are  members  of  these  intercollegiate  debuting 
teams,  ariul  frequently  seem. to  nurke  as  good  a showing  as  the  men 
students  in  this  field.  A few  of  the  land-giant  institutions  report 
separate  women's  teams  debate  with  women's  teams  from  other  in- 
stitutions, and  maintain  a regular  schedule,  of  exchange  debates. 
A not  her  common  practice  is  to  have  two  equally  strong  debating 
timms  for  a single  institution,  rather  than  one  star  team.  One  team 
"id  debate  the  negative  of  a proposition,  while  the.  other  team  de- 
bates the  positive  side  of  that  same  proposition  with  another  in- 
stitution. Possibly  both  teams  are  debating  the  same  institution, 
one  at  home  and  the  other  in  the  adversary's  territory  oil  the  same 
evening.  AVI i He  it  would  be  hopeless  for  debate  to  attempt  to  claim 
great  student  interest  as  football  in  athletics,  still  it  is  surprising 
.lo  see  the  large  number  of  students  who  turn  out  for  debates  and 
follow  them- with  keen  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  debating  carried  on  by  regular  teams  and 
sponsored  by  the  institution,  iu  many  of  the  land-grant  colleges  are 
si  udent  organizations  whoso  foremost  interest  is  forensics.  There 
are  a number  of  nutionul  forensic ’societies  which  are  represented  on 
these  campuses,  some  of  them  for  men,  and  some  for  women.  In 
addition  there  arc  u number  of  local  organizations.  While  the  first 
ionn  of  organization,  that  of  the  school  debute,  is  a joint  studeut- 
am  1-facultv  nrtinugCd  affair  in  practically  all  cases,  the-seeond  form 
of  organization  is  practically  ''always  in  student  hands  though  a 
^faculty  memhci'  may  be  elected  as  adviser  to  the  individual  group, 
h would  sec i n as  though  forensics  hud  inherited  the  old  throne  of 
the  literary  society.  Especially  where  the- two  organizations  exist 
^ide  by  side,  the  debating  group,  whether  it  call  itself  u forum  or 
assume  the  mbre  popular  disguise  of  Ga'ek  lett<#s,  exhibits  a vitality 
which  is  painfully  absent  from  the  meetings  of  the  ttt«HSgry  societies' 
as  such,  llecausc  of  the  frequent  assumption  of  Greek  letter  desig- 
nations by  practically  all  of  the  organizations  on  the  modern  college 
rumpus,  one  would  have  to  be  thoroughly  ^familiar  Avith  all  the 
mgunizat ions  in  order  to  soil  tjiem  out.  Ilere  again  tbe  study  of 
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the  yearbook  of  those  schools  which  were  available  proved  much 
more  valuable  than  the  rather  meaner  material  furnished  by  other 
date. 

Publications  were  the  most  frequently  mentioned  of  any  of  the 
forms  of  enterprise  on  all  of  the  land-grant  campuses.  These  would 
seem  to  furnish  a field  of  constantly  increasing  student  interest 
and  activity.  Thirty-eight  of  the  land-grant  institutions  mention 
either  publication  boards  or  student  publications  in  their  reports. 
Doubtless  some  of  the  fit  her  institutions  have  some  one  or  other 
publication  represented  on  their  campuses,  eten  though  they  failed 
to,-  list  it.  A few  of  the  campuses  have  practically  every  form  of 
publications  known  to  student  life.  In  order  of  frequency  men- 
tioned these  are:  First,  an  animal  or  yearbook  putout  bv  the  students 
as  representative  of  the  school  and  its  activities;  second,  a daily  or 
weekly  newspaper  devoted  to  current  student  interests;  third,  some 
sort  of  periodical  magazine,  largely  literary  in  tone;  fourth,  specific 
publications  for  individual  colleges,  such  as  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture. the  college  of  engineering,  the  college  of  education,  and  the 
like;  fifth,  a magazine  devoted  to  alleged  humor.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  comprises  a large  number  of  publication  enterprises  to  be 
managed  by  students  whose  time  is  already  pretty  completely  filled 
with  the  assigned  program  of  their  studies. 

In  the  report  on  control  of  publications,  it  was  quite  evident  that 
the  institutions  themselves  felt  that  they  had  a real  and  important 
stake  in  theif  conduct.  Of  the  38  institutions  reporting  them  on 
their  campuses,  all  but  0 stated  that  they  were  under  joint  student 
and  faculty  control.  All  listed  them  as  distinctly  helpful  in  their 
general  contribution  to  the  campus.  Xo  questions  were  included  as 
to  the  method  of  make-up  of  the  boards  which  run  these  publications, 
the  method  of  selecting  the  students  who  should  have  direct  charge 
•of  them,  the  division  of  faculty  and  student  control,  and  the  actual 
financial  transactions  involved.  On  a campus  where  there  are  any- 
where from  9 to  10  publications,  the  amount  of  money  involved  is 
indeed  a considerable  sum.  The  yearbook  alone  usually  costs  be- 
tween $4  find  $.^to  each  subscriber  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
majority  of  institutions  it  is  largely  financed  by  the  advertisers. 
Getting  out  a daily  paper  is  in  itself  no  small  financial  responsi- 
bility, whether  it  be  paid  for  by  blanket  tax  of  the  student  body, 
or  by  the  advertising  solicited  for  its  pages,  and  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  students,  faculty,  and  townsmen.  The  training  is 
extremely  valuable  which  the  handling  of  such  considerable  sums  of 
money  gives  to  a student  when  it  is  done  judiciously,  and  in  a busi- 
ness-like niunner. 
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The  yearbooks  nre  the  most  pretentious  of  all  the  publication 
undertakings.  A great  transformation  has  tuken  place  from  the 
day  of  the  small  intimately  written,  rather  sophomoric  record'  of 
the  class  achievements,  personal  quips,  florid  poetry,  and  decidedly 
crude  art  work,  to  the  sumptuously  bound,  magnificently  illustrated, 
ami  endlessly  bepictured  present-day  volume  which  is  so  weighty 
.that  it  is  a real  burden  to  hold  it  and  which  proclaims  aloud  that 
it  is  the  last  word  in  the  commercial-annual-makers’  ideal.of  what 
a yearbook  for  a school  should  represent.  In  fact,  in  that  last  im-  . 
plication  is  the  whole  story.  In  the  old  days  the  yearbook  wus 
entirely  the  product  of  student  life.  To-day  the  yearbook,  both  as 
to  form  and  content,  has  been  practically  taken  out  of  their  hands 
bv  the  skilled  commercial  artists,  printers,  pajier  makers,  and  photog- 
raphers who  have  decided  how  the  students  should  express  them- 
selves, and  who  put  before  the  student  editors  dummy  productions 
which  •foreshadow^  what  the  year's  representative  books  should  be 
like.  In  addition  these  same  publishers  have  engineered  a wonder- 
ful annual  content  with  prizes  awarded  for  those  booj^  which  best 
embody  their  ideas  of  what  a yearbook  should  be.  Consequently 
no  one  should  suppose  for  a moment  that  the  annuals  were  repre- 
sentative either  of  student  thought  or  of  student  labor.  Whether, 
they  are  better  or  worse  for  being  so  far  removed  from  amateurish- 
ness is  a moot  question.  The  facts  remain  that  they  are  the  bought 
product  of  commercial  designers  of  high  ability,  and  that  the  school 
which  can  afford  to  hire  the  best  of  these  publishers  and  their  drafts- 
men puts  out  the  best  looking  annual. 

.The  standard  size  for  these  pul^lications  is  9 by  12,  the  paper 
is  the  heaviest  and  finest  gloss  stock,  and  the  book  is  a pictorial  1 
record  of  the  campus  life  from  scenes  around  the  Dear  Old  Main, 
through  the  portraits  oM.be  board,  president,  and  deans,  to  the 
album  of  the  individual  senior  pictures,  and  group  after  group  of 
students  as  nearly  uniform  in  size,  costuming,  and  posing  as  can 
be*  accomplished,  iffnldition  to  the  photographic  reproductions, 
there  are  frequently  color  inserts  done  by  distinguished  artists 
and  reproduced  by  the  latest  processes  with  protective  tissue  leaves 
between.  The  reading  matter  has  been  reduced  to  a minimum,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  feature  of  these  books,  because 
the  editors  themselves  are  so  familiar  with  the  individual  groups 
on  their  own  campuses  that  they  take  for  granted  that  the  mere 
name  attached  under  a picture  of  10  or  12  students  will  be  descrip- 
tion enough.  Because  to-day  every  student  seems  to  have  a passion 
for  acquiring  as  many  memberships  as  possible  in  organizations 
bearing  Greek-letter  names;  this  lack  of  identification  in  the  year- 
books forms  a serious  handicap  to  anyone  who  is  trying  to  gain 
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information  from  them  about  the  campus.  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  Greek  letters  represent  a denominational 
church  club,  a debating  society,  a social  fraternity,  or  the  board 
of  publications  itself.  The  same  complaint  holds  valid  against  the 
fantastic  and  symbolic  names  given  to  the  literary,  dramatic,  musical, 
forensic,  and  other  organizations  which  are  listed  with  pictures 
of  their  members  in  the  pages  of  the  animals.  Sometimes  the  date 
of  founding  is  given  and  occasionally  ft  little  legend  tells  the  number 
of  chupters  elsewhere. 

Always  the  list  of  members  is  printed  hi  full  underneath  the 
picture,  but  even  this  is  not  particularly  informative  to  the  person 
unfamiliar  with  society  names  on  thnt  particular  campus.  Perhaps 
this  assumption  that  ^veryone  is  familiar  with  wlmt  is  familiar 
to  the  students  who  comprise  the  staff  is  the  one  acknowledgment 
that  the  work  is  being  done,  not  by  professionals  but  by  amateurs. 

Only  one  of  the  yearbooks  contains  no  advertising  material  what- 
soever, but  is  supported  entirely  bv  the  subscriptions  of  its  patrons 
on  the  campus.  The  amount  of  money  represented  in  these  editions 
is  very  great.  Sumptuous  is  perhaps  the  word  most  often  used  in 
describing  them.  The  covers  are  imitation  leather,  richly  embossed 
many  times  with  color  as  well  as  with  gilt,  and  the  whole  impression 
is  one  of  expense.  The  hook  alone  must  cost  a small  fortune,  and 
if  those  from  all  the  land-grant  institutions  were  placed  end  to  end 
in  any  one  year  they  would  probably  form  a considerable  stretch 
of  such  paving  so  dear  to  the  statistician.  The  yearbooks  arc 
frequently  sent  to  the  high  schools  of  the  State  as  a legitimate  means 
of  advertising.  They  would  be  a much  more  effective  means  were 
there  more  descriptive  material  and  more  actual  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  the  worth-while  projects  instead  of  quite  so  many 
group  pictures.  When  they  do  contain  descriptive  writing,  the 
literary  quality  is  frequently  not  ns  high  as  the  reproductive  proc- 
esses for  the  pictbriul  jnateriul.  Whether  the  great  similarity  be- 
tween the  yearbooks  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  tkf  other  is 
mainly  due  to  the  imitativeness  of  the  student  mind  or  to  the 
salesmanship  of  the  commercial  concerns  interested  in  selling  their 
products  to  student  publishers  may  well  be  questioned.,  Neverthe- 
less, with  all  their  faults,  these  yearbooks  do  form  valuable  records 
of  college  activities  on  the  various  campuses,  and  are,  distinctly 
worth-while  contributions  to  campus  life.  ■*-  • 

The  student  paper  has  of  late  years  been  a battle  ground  for 
opposing  factions.  On  the  one  side,  the  student  piper  is  many  times 
subsidized  by  the  administration  of  the  institution  so  that  official 
information  n'eeessary  for  the  student  may  be  put  into  their  hands 
through  their  own  publications.  Since  the  institution  partially  sup- 
ports the  paper,  it  frequently  feels  that  it  has  a right  to  some  voice  in 
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its  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a group  of  independent,  stu- 
dents that  always  feels  that  the  paper  is  a student  publication  pure 
a i yd  simple,  no  matter  where  it?  fund?  may  come  from,  and  that  it 
should  voice  student  sentiment  only.  As  a usual  thing,  in  the  latter 
case  it  voices  the  sentiments  of  the ‘editorial  group,  never  more  than  a 
dozen,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  two  or  three.  • One  group  wishes 
the  paiKT  to  represent  student  interests  first  and  foremost,  and  to 
heroine  n medium  for  notices  of  meetings  of  groups,  student  affairs, 
and  publicity  for  various  student  enterprises.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  group  which  feels  that  a newspaper  should  be  a newspaper 
first  of  all,  and  that  it  should  give  more  space  to  events  that  do  not 
strictly  concern  themselves  with  campus  affairs.  The  same  paper 
may  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  successive  years  reflect  in  turn 
each  of  these  varying  phases  of  student  thinking. 

On  some  of  the  land-grant  campuses  the  student  newspaper  is 
supported  by  a portion  of  a blanket  tax  or  assessment  made  against 
each  student  and  collected  through  the  bursar’s  office.  On  others, 
the  student  newspaper  subsists  entirely  on  the  revenue  it  can  obtain 
by  subscriptions  and  by  the  sale  of  its  space  for  advertising.  The 
paper  that  has  been  forced  to  struggle  for  its  subscribers  as  a usual 
thing  devotes  more  space  and  more  sympathetic  treatment  to  student 
activities  and  notifications  of  various  eanipus  events  than  the  paper 
that  is  subsidized.  So  far  as  representing  itself  as  an  organ  of  the 
administration  goes,  there  is  little  apparent  difference  between  the 
subsidized  paper  and  that  which  is  wholly  subscription-supported. 

The  student  newspaper  is  variously  managed.  Sometimes  it  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  journalism  in  institutions 
that  have  such  a department.  Sometimes  it  is  under  the  supervision 
of  a joint  student  and  faculty  board  of  publications.  This  form  of 
organization  is  mentioned  in  at  least  eight  of  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions. Sometimes  it  is  under  the  direction  of  a specified  faculty 
member  who  may  be  appointed  to  that  position  by  the  president  of 
the  institution.  Where  its  management  takes  this  latter  form,  censor- 
ship muy  be  extremely  strict,  or  extremely  lax.  In  dne  of  the 
land-grant  institutions,  a faculty  member  thus  appointed  sits  at  the. 
shoulder  of  the  editor  and  censors  all  the  material  that  goes  into 
the  paper.  In  another  institution  which  hns  much  the  same  form 
of  management  this  censorship  or  direction  is  purely  advisory, 
and  the.  relation  between  the  faculty  member  and  the  student  board 
is  extremely  cordial. 

The  responsibility  of  writing,  editing,  and  managing  a student 
newspaper  is  very  great  and  on  the  whole  the  performances  of  the 
students  in  this  regard  is  excellent.  Work  in  any  division  of  these 
publications  is  excellent  training  for  the  student  who  is  interested 
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in  continuing  such  work  after  he  leaves  college.  That  this  training 
is  highly  regarded  by  the  employers  Qf  college  graduates  is  shown 
repeatedly  by  the  questions  asked  as  to  student  participation  in  these 
actjvities. 

Among  the  publications  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  various 
schools  we  find  innumerable  enterprises.  The  Law  Review , the 
work  of  the  students  in  the  law  school,  illustrates  very  well  the  serious 
work  done  by  students  on  this  kind  of  publication.  In  the  same 
field  are  the  technical  engineering  publications  which  many  of  the 
schools  sponsor.  Several  of  the  land-grant  institutions  mentioned 
agricultural  publications  of  various  kinds;  several  mentioned  a pub- 
lication devoted  to  the  college  of  education.  In  all  of  these  cases 
the  publications  were  directed  and  supervised  bv  faculty  members 
so  that  the  final  output  represented  not  the  students’  view  alone,  but 
that  of  the  faculty  of  that  division  as  well.  Probably  this  contact 
between  student  and  faculty  members  working  on  a joint  enterprise 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  afforded  by  the  modern  educational  insti- 
tution. It  brings  an  intimacy  and  an  interchange  that  is  doubtless 
excellent  for  both.  Neither  the  size  of  the  edition  nor  the  amount 
of  money  involved  in  any  of  these  publications  is  as  large  as  in  the 
case  of  the  yearbook  or  the  newspaper.  The  publications  of  the  pro- 
fessional colleges  afford  experience,  nevertheless,  which  is  not 
‘measured  by  material  scales  and  which  richly  justifies  the  colleges  in 
fostering  them. 

The  fourth  form  of  publications  on  many  campuses  is  the  periodi- 
cal or  magazine  devoted  to  the  publication  of  student  literature. 
This,  too,  is  nearly  always  a joint  faculty-student  enterprise  with 
faculty  advisers  from  the  English  department  who  keep  in  very 
close,  touch  with  the  students  editing  the  publications.  These  lit- 
erary magazines  devote  themselves  largely  to  essays,  fiction,  and 
original  student  poetry,  much  of  it  of  very  high  grade. 

The  last  group  of  publications  is  the  so-called  humor  magazines. 
The  pace  set  for  thjese  publications  is  epitomized  in  the  commercial 


national  magazine  called  “ College  Humor.”  It  was  impossible  to  tell 
from  the  reports  of  the  land-grant  institutions  just  how  many  pub- 
lications of  this  kind  exist  since  most  of  these  publications  have  fanci- 
ful names  that  make  them  indistinguishable  from  other  organiza- 
tions. Their  justification  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  publications.  The  lines  drawn  between  wit  and  salubrity,  the 
endless  harping  on  the  two  themes  of  wine  and  women,  and  the  lack 
of  standards  of  taste  evident  throughout  their  pages,  make  the  wis- 
dom of  their  continuance  doubtful.  Certainly  they  can  not  be  justi- 
fied as  legitimate  media  of  publicity  for  any  self-respecting  college 
community.  They  die  hard,  however,  since  the  conservatism  of  col- 
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lege  youth  clings  to  traditional  activities  and  their  boards  furnish 
coveted  positions  for  student  officeholders. 

In  addition  to  the  regulnr  board  of  student  publications,  and  the 
staff  of  the  various  magazines,  periodicals,  yearbooks,  and  news- 
papers published  bv  the  students,  another  group  of  student  organiza- 
tion has  grown  up  around  the  publications.  Thes^are  clubs  and 
professional  fraternities  and, sororities  organized  on  the  basis  of  in- 
terest in  writing.  They  are  entirely  student-managed  and  though 
occasionally  they  have  faculty  advisers  chosen  bv  the  students,  for 
the  most  part  these  advisers  have  only  a nominal  connection  with 
the  organization.  There  is  at  least  one  honorary  professional  fra- 
ternity for  men,  and  there  are  two  for  women.  The  honorary  fea- 
ture, however,  is  extremely  slight,  ns  the  scholarship  basis  is  put  low 
enough  so  ns  to  form  but  a nominal  barrier  for  anv  reasonably  inter- 
ested  student.  In  several  of  the  land-grant  institutions  as  well  as 
in  other  colleges,  the  men's  professional  fraternity  stages  each  year 
- a ‘‘  razz  dinner  ” put  on  in  imitation  of  the  Gridiron  affaif  given  by 
newspaper  men  in  Washington.  One  of  the  women’s  organizations, 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  has  for  a number  of  years  held  a similar  function 
for  women.  Instead  of  its  being  a “ razz  dinner*’  primarily,  it  is  a 
discussion  dinner  with  campus  problems  selected  for  their  timeliness 
ns  topics.  One  other  national  organization  that  draws  to  its  member-' 
ship  from  students  interested  in  writing  is  known  as  Quill.  This 
takes  in  both  men  and  women,  is  national  in  its  scope,  and  has  chap- 
ters in  many  of  the  land-grant  institutions.  Its  meetings  are  much 
more  like  the  old  literary  societies,  excepting  that  instead  of  debates 
the  members  produce  their  literary  masterpieces  and  read  them  for 
criticism.  This  national  organization  and  other  local  organizations 
of  similar  nature  have  proved  extremely  stimulating  to  students 
who  feel  the  urge  to  write.  Many  times  the  material  produced  pri- 
marily for  the  meetings  of  these  organizations  later  finds  its  way 
into  the  student  publications.  The  student  organizations  connected 
with  writing  have  developed  an  additional  function  which  shows 
clearly  that  the  students  themselves  feel  that  these  organizations 
are  a definite  preparation  for  their  work  after  graduation.  A part 
of  the  work  of  the  professional  journalistic  fraternities  and  sororities 
is  to  establish  contact  between  the  members  just  graduating  ami  the 
alumni  members  who  are  already  in  the  writing  field,  and  to  help  the 
newly  graduates  find  a place  in  which  to  work  with  a good  chance  of 
advancement. 

For  the  student  interested  in  writing,  or  interested  in  journalism 
(these  two  interests  are  not  necessarily  the  same)  the  student  publi- 
cations afford  a splendid  try  out,  give  good  practical  training,  and  a 
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l'tial  opportunity  to  learn  some  of  the  rules  of  the  game  under  espe- 
eiallv  fortunate  conditions. 

On  the  whole,  the  student  publications  present  a very  encouraging 
picture  of  student  enterprise  under  cooperative  direction.  They  hfive 
the.  weaknesses  inherent  in  publications  produced  by  an  umlergrud- 
uute  group  which  necessarily  regards  them  as  a side  issue  rather 
than  the  main  interest.  They  have  also  the  difficulties  inherent  inn 
fairly  frequently  changing  personnel.  The  business  aspects  of  the 
work  for  t lie  most  part  reflect  only  credit  on  their  managers,  and  in 
many  cases  their  literary  material  would  compare  not  at  all  unfa- 
vorably with  that  of  the  product  of  communities  of  equal  size  in 
i he  lay  world.  The  students  themselves  arc*  most  appreciative  of 
the  trnining  they  receive  in  conducting  this  joint  student  enterprise. 


Religious  Organizations 

On  all  the  campuses  <»f  tile  land-grant  institutions  a group  of  nil-  - 
lege  churches  has  sprung  up.  These  represent  practically  all  the  sects 
and  denominations  that  prevail  in  American  communities.  They 
very  frequently  draw  their  membership  from  students  who  are  al- 
ready affiliated  with  the  particular  sect  or  denom?»i»fc^on  at  home,  but 
1 W}'  also  extend  a welcome  and  seek  to  widen  their  influence  by 
drawing  into  their  membership  students  who  have  not  yet  found 
a church  home  elsewhere.  In  another  section  of  this  portion  of  tlio 
survey  it  is  shown  that  in  many  places  the  land-grant  institutions 
cooperate  heartily  with  thesediurchos.  In  addition  to. the  churches 
themselves  with  their  student  pastors  and  their  fully  organized  re- 
ligious life,  certain  groups  recognized  as  campus  organizations  arc  in 
i ealitv  denominational  or  sectarian  clubs.  These  are  senusoeiol  in 
character,  although  the  basis  of  membership  is  religious  affiliation. 
On  the  larger  campuses  will  be  found  ns  many  as  3.“>  to  40  of  these 
denominational  (dubs.  On  the  smaller  campuses,  perhaps  there  may 
he  only  two  or  three.  The  reports  from  some  campuses  did  not  men- 
tion their  presence  at  all,  but  a study  of  the  yearbooks  of  the  insti- 
tutions showed  some  of  them. 

llic  hugest  and  pcrhnps  the  most  iuflilYffitiul  of  these  on  mnnv 
campusys  is  the  Newman  (dub,  an  organization  of  ('ntholic  students. 

1 his  is  open  to  both  meat  and  women,  anil  is  sociul-religious  in  its 
character.  It  provides  a meeting  place,  and  a pleasant  opportunity 
for  social  intercourse  for  its  members,  and  at  the  same  time  it„ 
fosters  a religious  program  and  discussion  of  religious  problems 
in  certain  of  its  meetings.  The  fellowship  idea,  however,  is  the 
one  most  frequently  stressed,  and  the  club  serves  a verv  real  end 
in  bringing  together  students  nway  from  home  who  have  like  back- 
grounds and  like  religious  beliefs. 
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The  Menorah  Society'  occupies  the  sume  position  for  the  Jewish 
students  that  the  Newman  Club  does  for  Catholic  students.  The 
membership  also  includes  both  men  and  women,  and  the  aim  is  both 
social  and  religious 

The  multitude  of  protestant  denominations  is  so  great  that  prob- 
ubly  some  of  them  are  not  represented  with  this  kind  of  student 
organization,  but  it  difficult  to  discover  a denomination  that  is  not 
represented.  Perhaps  the  largest  denominational  group  on  the 
lund-graV  campuses  is  the  Methodist  group.  The  Methodist 
Church  has  two  student  organizations  which  are  perhaps  equally 
strong.  One  is  a mixed  group  of  young  people,  organized  as  a 
social-religious  club  on  much  the  same  linos  as  the  two  before  men- 
tioned. The  other  social  organization  is  for  women  members 
only,  and  is  called  Kappa  Phi.  Its  object  is  not  only  social  and 
k religious,  but  it  is  definitely  designed  to  train  its  members  for 
leadership  in  the  communities  to  which  they  go  after  graduation,  and 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  >f  learning  the  techniques  and  organi- 
zation of  church  activities  in  such  communities.  It  calls  itself 
a sorority,  and  it  lias  taken  (ireek  letters  to  designate  its  name. 
Similar  conditions  exists  among  the  Presbyterians,  the  Lutherans, 
•uml  the  Congregationalists,  each  of  which  bus  not  only  its  mixed 
organization  with  both  men  and  women  members,  hut  also  separate 
organizations  for  its  women  students.  The  scheme  of  training 
for  leadership  after  gruduution  is  confined  wholly  to  the  women'k 
organizations.  The  assumption  may  be  that  men  instinctively  know 
how  to  exercise  leadership,  hut  that  women  must  be  trained. 

On  the  other  lguul,  it  may  sii.nply  be  that  the  women  theirtselves 
are  more  keenly  conscious  of  the  opportunities  that  they  will  have 
when  they  go  out  into  the  communities  after  graduation  than  are  the 
men  students.  Frequently  where  several  denominations  are  not 
especially  strong  in  a community  they  will  group  together  and  form 
a single  organization.  Such  a situation  exists  among  the  so-called 
liberal  denominations;  the  Univorsalists  and  Unitarians.  On  some 
of  the  land-grant  collcgo  campuses  they  are  united  into  a group  called 
the  liberal  discussion  club. 

The  Episcopal  denomination  has  not  seen  fit  to  follow  the  pro- 
\ ailing  fashion  of  organizing  itself  under  a Greek  letter  name. 
It  still  culls  itself  by  the  nuine  of  the  church  itself,  and  is  usually 
designated  as  the  Episcopal  Unit.  Its  procedure  is  dignity  and 
straightforwardness.  The  suine  practice  followed  by  the  Christian 
Science  Society,  and  by  the  lluptist  organization.  All  of  these 
religious  organizations  meet  fairly  frequently,  some  times  as  fre- 
quently ifc  one«,  a week;  they  put  on  programs  for  their  members 
of  varying  degreefcpf  elaborateness.  They  call  for  u good  deal  of  a 
il  l uni"— no-mt  l — 
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student’s  time  and  interest,  and  in  many  cases  they  make  an  adequate 
return.  Many  students,  however,  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up 
their  interest  in  their  denominational  group  and  at  the  same  time 
take  part  in  the  activities  of  the  all-inclusive  religious  organizations 
which  play  so  large  a part  on  many  of  the  college  rumpuses.  * 

On  practically  all  of  the  land-grant  campuses,  the  report  indicates 
strong  branches  of  both  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  These 
i re  very  broad  in  their  inclusion  of  membership,  and  offer  a varied 
opportunity  for  students  interested  in  this  type  of  work.  In  addi- 
tion, they  are  usually  directly  on  the  campus  rather  than  on  its 
fringe.  Thirty-six  of  the  land-grant  institutions  report  both 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  6 others  report  organizations  called 
bv  the  name  of  the  college,  as  “Cornell  Christian  Association.” 
Four  of  these,  however,  report  branches  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  addi- 
tion, showing  that  the  women’s  organization  keeps  its  affiliation  with 
the  national  body,  even  though  the  men’s  organization  may  be 
independent.  California  reports  no  organizations  recognized  offi- 
cially by  the  university,  although  it  states  that  there  are  branches  in 
Berkeley  especially  for  the  students.  Utah  reports  that  it  recognizes 
no  organizations  of  a religious  nature. 

The  evolution  of  these  two  organizations  in  the  past  10  or  15  years 
has  been  amazing.  The  narrowness  of  their  original  membership 
plafform  has  been  broadened  to  include  almost  any  one  who  is  in- 
terested in  spiritual  matters.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
which  has  let  down  the  former  evangelical  bars  to  such  an  extent 
that  on  many  campuses  both  Jewish  and  Catholic  girls  work  whole- 
heartedly in  its  various  activities.  It  is  interesting  to  see  on  bow- 
many  college  campuses  very  practical  and  vital  functions  of  the 
college  itself  are  turned  over  to  these  organizations.  For  instance, 
in  replying  to  the  questions  on  student  employment,  several  institu-' 
tions  reported  that  this  work  is  sometimes  handled  by  these  organi- 
zations where  there  was  no  regular  centralized  employment  bureau 
on  the  campus.  The  finding  of  rooms  for  students  -away  from  home 
is  another  function  belonging  primarily  to  the  college  which  has 
been  carried  by  these  two  organizations  in  many  places.  On  several 
of  the  land-grant  campuses,  th^y  are  in  a real  sense  the  center  of  the 
social  life  for  the  students  away  from  home,  and  to  them  credit  must 
be  given  in.  many  places  for  undertaking  the  work  of  helping  the" 
freshmen  to  adjust  to  the  campus  through  putting  him  in  touch  with 
older  students  wdio  would  be  helpful  to  him  in  the  first  days  of  his 
residence  at  colloge. 

The  report  on  the  direct  college  support  of  these  organizations  was 
covered  in  another  section  of  this  portion  of  the  survey.  Both  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  maintain  national  headquarters 
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with  a fairly  large  paid  staff.  In  addition,  the  college  branches 
frequently  employ  paid  secretaries  who  are  mature  trained  people 
with  a real  interest  in  helping  the  students  develop  along  the  lines  of 
their  spiritual  interests  as  well  as  in  their  intellectual  life.  The 
really  good  Y.  W.  oh  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  can  be  a real  fprce  and 
asset  to  any  college  campus.  The  salaries  paid  are  not  an  adequate  , 
measure  of  the  fine  quality  of  personnel  obtained.  Both  the  Y.  M. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  perform  another  very  real  service  for  the  students, 
and  that  is  the  contacts  which  they  make  for  him  with  the  com- 
munity .outside  of  the  campus.  They  offer  opportunities  for  those 
interested  in  social  service  and  in  establishing  better  industrial  rela- 
tions, to  become  really  acquainted  with  the  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity. They  foster  a large  program  of  world  fellowship  and 
•international  niindedness,  and  they  try  to  work  closely  with  all  the 
agencies  within  the  college  community  in  helping  the  student  to 
adjust  himself,  not  only  to  college  life  but  to  his  thinking  about  his 
life  after  he  leaves  college. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Club  is  another  organization  that  appears  in 
the  reports  of  many  of  the  land-grant  institutions.  This  is  a club 
composed  about  equally  of  American  students  and  students  from 
other  lands.  It  presents  a program  of  racial  and  international  prob- 
lems which  is  very  stimulating  to  American  students,  and  it  endeavors 
to  help  the  student  from  other  lands  to  make  contacts  which  will  be 
richer  and  more  valuable  than  he  could  make  by  himself.  It  always 
has  an  advisory  board  composed  largely  of  faculty  members  who  help 
the  students  plan  the  programs  and  activities.  It  is  instrumental 
in  uiding  foreign  students  to  find  suitable  living  conditions  and  to 
have  a more  satisfying  social  life  while  they  are  in  this  country. 
It  also  aids  in  bringing  to  the  campuses  speakers  from  other  coun- 
tries and  fosters  discussion  of  present-day  problems  which  involve 
international  understanding  and  good  will. 

The  number  of  political  tfhd  cjvic  clubs  on  the  campuses  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  large.  The  one  most  frequently  mentioned  was  th& 
College  League  of  Women  Voters.  Perhaps  the  students  are  so  much 
more  interested  in  their  own  collegiate  political  activities  than  in 
those  of  the  outside  world  that  they  can  not  maintain  permanent 
political  clubs.  However,  at  the  time  of  any  heated  presidential  cam- 
paign the  formation  and  growth  of  these  political  clubs  is  phenom- 
enal, and  almost  every  college  campus  supports  not  only  the  clubs 
representative  of  the  main  political  parties,  but  also  student  clubs 
which  voice  the  protesting  and  irregular  groups.  These  clubs,  how- 
ever, seem  to  maintain  only  a temporary  interest  while  the  actual  cam- 
paign issue  is  heatedly  before  the  general  public  and  then  their  vital- 
ity vanishes.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  completely  divorced  from  con- 


tact  with  the  world  of  affairs  the  college  student  seems  to  he  on  »nv 
f»f  the  major  issues  of  the  day.  In  all  other  respects,  he  is  a strongly 
socialized  aniniHl  seeking  herd  strength.  In  his  interest  in  political 
matters,  excepting  at  the  time  of  a major  campaign,  luvis  apparently 
purely  individualistic,  at  least  if  the  complete  absence  of  reports  of 
political  organizations,  permanent  in  character,  on  the  land-grant 
college  campuses  is  auv  basis  of  judgment.  Since  the  league  of 
Women  Voters  is  nonpartisan  and  entirely  educational  in  aim,  it  in 
perhaps  not  so  strange  to  find  that  this  organization  maintains  con- 
tinued life  from  year  to  year. 


